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New  Building  Approval 
for  Purdue  North  Central 


(News  Release)  -  Great  news  for 
Purdue  University  North  Central! 
Bonding  approval  was  given  for  a 
$15  million  new  building  on  our 
campus. 

The  approval  was  “the  one  good 
part  of  the  whole  budget  process,” 
according  to  PU/NC  Chancellor 
Dale  W.  Alspaugh. 

“The  new  building  will  help  serve 
PU/NC’8  fast-growing  student 
body,”  Alspaugh  said.  “We  had  an 
enrollment  just  under  3,500  last 
fall  and  expect  that  number  to 
grow  to  5,000  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,”  he  said.  “When  classes 
are  in  session,  our  two  buildings 
are  literally  bursting  at  the 
seams.” 

The  new  building  will  contain 
approximately  44,000  square  feet 
in  120  rooms  to  house  much  need¬ 
ed  classroom  and  laboratories. 


The  design  phase  will  be  complet¬ 
ed  over  the  next  several  months, 
with  construction  bids  going  out 
in  June  1992. 

While  design  construction  will 
take  about  three  years,  prepara¬ 
tion  has  been  going  on  far  longer. 

The  original  campus  plan,  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  mid-1960s,  envi¬ 
sioned  14  academic  buildings  to  be 
constructed  eventually.  Robert  L. 
Schwarz  Hall  opened  its  doors  in 
the  fall  of  1967,  and  the  Library- 
Student-Faculty  Building  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1975. 

Whether  or  not  the  original  plan 
of  14  buildings  ever  comes  to 
fruition,  the  third  building  is  on 
its  way  to  reality,  with  occupancy 
expected  to  be  the  summer  of  1994. 

The  attached  map  shows  the  ap¬ 
proximate  location  of  the  new 
building. 


Welcome  To 
Purdue 
North  Central 

Welcome  one  and  all  to  yet 
another  fun-filled  academic 
year.  For  those  of  you  who  are 
new  to  academia  (that  is,  the 
college  variety),  rest  assured 
that  it  doesn’t  get  any  better. 
For  those  of  you  who  are  mere¬ 
ly  returning,  you  already  know 
that. 

In  a  serious  vein,  as  the  new 
editor  of  this  student  newspa¬ 
per,  I  welcome  you  on  behalf  of 
the  school  and  our  staff. 

More  important,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  THIS  IS  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER,  and  I  urge  you 
to  submit  material  and/or  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor  to  reflect  that 
ownership.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  the  rumblings  of  discon¬ 
tent  (or  contentment,  for  that 
matter),  if  vocalized,  can  sway 
the  opinions  or  ideas  of  others. 
At  least,  this  is  a  conviction 
we  refuse  to  give  up. 

I’ve  been  here  for  a  few  years 
now,  so  it  could  be  said  that  I 
“know  the  ropes,”  at  least  some 
of  them. 

One  thing  I  am  absolutely 
certain  of  is  that  life  would  be 
lots  easier  if  more  people  would 
READ;  read  the  bulletin 
boards,  read  the  newspapers, 
and,  of  course,  read  your  text¬ 
books,  but  most  important,  read 
with  attention. 

The  information  presented  to 
us  in  various  forms  is  done  so 
so  that  we  are  not  moving 
through  a  fog  of  incomprehen¬ 
sion.  Make  use  of  it. 


Chancellor’s  Corner 


Welcome  to  the  1991-92  academic  year!  This  is  a 
brand  new  year  filled  with  new  opportunities  and  new 
challenges,  one  that  may  be  long  remembered  in  the 
history  of  PU/NC.  Each  year  when  I  sit  down  to  write 
a  welcome  back  article  it  seems  as  if  the  summer  has 
gone  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  I  hope  that  your 
summer  has  been  productive  and  relaxing,  even  if  it 
was  short. 

As  you  look  around  campus  this  fall  you  will  see  a 
few  changes.  Several  new  faculty  and  staff  members 
will  be  joining  us.  Dr.  Gabriel  a  Dapia,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Spanish  comes  to  us  from  the  University  of 
Cologne.  Dr.  Purna  Das,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics  completed  his  Ph.D.  at  the  City  University  of 
New  York  and  until  joining  our  campus  was  an  As¬ 


sistant  Professor  of  Physics  at  Penn  State  Erie.  Dr. 
Keith  Schwingendorf,  Associate  Professor  of  Math¬ 
ematics  is  currently  on  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  West  Lafayette  and  will  begin  service  to  our 
campus  in  January.  Dr.  Robin  Scribailo,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biology,  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  botany  from  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Dr.  John  M.  Spores  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  Ph.D.  in  clinical  psychology  from  Purdue 
West  Lafayette  and  joins  us  as  an  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Psychology.  Dr.  Daniel  R.  Tomal,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Supervision,  has  been  a  part  time  instruc¬ 
tor  at  PU/NC  and  has  joined  the  full  time  faculty. 

I’m  also  very  pleased  to  inform  you  that  Dr.  Peter 
Wilkin,  Dr.  Valerie  Willman,  and  Professor  Mar- 
See  Corner  on  page  9... 


Photo:  K.R.  Johnson 

Long  lines  are  not  a  problem  for  this  young  man. 

Section  Head  Named 


Congratulations  are  in  order  for 
Dr.  George  T.  Asteriadis  Jr.,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  biological  sciences,  and 
NEW  section  head  of  the  Biologi¬ 
cal  Sciences  and  Chemistry  Sec¬ 
tion  at  PU/NC.  Asteriadis  has 
been  acting  chairman  for 
the  past  year,  and  effec¬ 
tive  July  1, 1991,  replaced 
Dr.  Clyde  Porter,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  section  head. 

A  member  of  the 
PU/NC  faculty  since 
1971,  Asteriadis  teaches 
courses  in  general  biology 
and  microbiology.  He  has 
also  developed  and  taught 
courses  in  biochemistry, 
cell  biology,  and  human 
sexuality.  For  the  past 
few  years,  he  has  emphasized  ed¬ 
ucation  regarding  AIDS  and  hep¬ 
atitis  B,  presenting  students  with 
current  information  on  transmis¬ 
sion,  prevention,  and  precautions. 

A  native  of  Phoenix,  N.Y.,  Aste¬ 
riadis  received  a  B.S.  degree  in 
secondary  education  (biology)  from 


Dr.  Asteriadis 


the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Oswego  in  1966.  He  earned  a 
Ph.D.  in  biochemistry  and  molec¬ 
ular  biology  from  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1971. 

Asteriadis  is  currently  conduct¬ 
ing  research  in  nucleic 
acid  chemistry,  and  is 
collaborating  with  Dr. 
P.T.  Gilham’s  laborato¬ 
ry  at  the  Purdue  West 
Lafayette  campus.  In 
the  past  few  years,  As¬ 
teriadis  has  presented 
papers  at  American 
Chemical  Society  meet¬ 
ings  and  last  October  he 
had  a  paper  presented 
at  the  Second  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  on 
Catalytic  RNA  as  an  Anti-  HIV 
Agent. 

Asteriadis  and  his  wife  Marilyn, 
an  associate  professor  of  nursing 
at  PU/NC,  live  in  LaPorte.  Their 
daughter  Krista  is  a  communica¬ 
tions  major  at  Purdue  West 
Lafayette. 
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Honors  Programming  at 
Purdue  North  Central 


Students  wishing  to  pursue  their 
studies  at  an  accelerated  pace  can 
consider  the  Honors  course  options, 
designed  to  provide  a  more  cre¬ 
ative,  individualized  approach  to 
the  learning  process. 

Purdue  North  Central  offers  el¬ 
igible  students  the  opportunity  to 
embellish  their  college  experience 
with  classes  that  challenge  their 
interpretive  abilities  and  analytical 
skills. 

The  courses  in  this  program  are 
designed  not  only  to  incorporate 
the  challenges  above,  but  also  to 
evoke  independent  study  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  normal  course 
structure. 

Students  will  study  individually 
or  in  small  groups  with  a  professor. 
This  seminar-type  approach  to 
learning  enables  students  to  in¬ 
ternalize  the  material  to  an  extent 
not  possible  in  larger  classes. 

To  be  eligible,  incoming  students 
must  have  cumulative  SAT  scores 


at  1150  or  above  and/or  have  grad¬ 
uated  in  the  top  10  percent  of  their 
high  school  class.  Sophomores,  ju¬ 
niors,  or  seniors  must  have  a 
Grade  Point  Average  of  5.3  or  bet¬ 
ter  (on  a  6.0  scale). 

Students  whose  previous  per¬ 
formance  in  courses  from  related 
areas  demonstrates  superior  aca¬ 
demic  ability  or  who  have  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Director  of  Hon¬ 
ors  also  qualify. 

Classes  in  the  Honors  Curricu¬ 
lum  will  be  designated  with  an 
“H”  suffix  in  the  class  schedules 
and  in  students’  transcripts. 

Those  interested  should  contact 
Howard  Jablon  in  the  Social  Sci¬ 
ences  Department  and  check  this 
newspaper  for  dates  and  times  of 
meetings  that  will  be  scheduled  for 
students  who  wish  to  participate. 

If  you  want  an  educational  ex¬ 
perience  that  far  exceeds  the  or¬ 
dinary,  then  the  Honors  Program 
may  be  for  you. 


SLIGHTLY  OFF 
CAMPUS... 

No  Comment 

Former  grad  student  Larry 
Sanders  has  sued  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  which  dismissed 
him  for  allegedly  plagiarizing  a 
paper. 

In  court  documents,  Sanders 
claimed  he  has  multiple  per¬ 
sonalities,  and  that  one  of  his 
personalities  plagiarized  the 
paper  without  his  knowing 
about  it. 

Democracy  In  Action 

Three  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Eau  Claire  student  sena¬ 
tors,  trying  to  pull  off  what 
they  later  called  "a  practical 
joke,”  passed  out  brownies 
laced  with  laxatives  to  fellow 
senators  at  an  April  22  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  three  senators  later  apol¬ 
ogized,  the  campus  paper  re¬ 
ported. 

But  seven  ailing  senators 
have  threatened  to  sue  in  re¬ 
taliation,  citing  as  damages  the 
resultant  digestive  woes  and 
the  possibility  that  laxatives 
can  cause  birth  control  pills  to 
become  ineffective  if  the  pills 
are  taken  within  an  hour  of 
taking  laxatives. 


NOTICE 


There  is  to  be  no  post¬ 
ing  of  notices  and  club 
activities  by  students  in 
the  lower  level  of  the 
LSF  building.  All  bull¬ 
etin  boards  are  reserved 
for  section  offices  only. 

This  message  is  from 
the  Dean  of  Students 
office. 
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The  Campus  Rapport  believes  a  free  press  is  imperative,  as  protected  by  the  First  Amendment.  The 
Rapport  will  print  student  and  faculty  opinions  and  we  strongly  encourage  you  to  present  your  views. 
We  will  not  print  letters  sent  anonymously.  Names  will  be  held  from  publication  if  requested. 

Views  expressed  in  this  newspaper  are  those  of  the  Staff  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  in  whole, 
or  in  part,  those  of  the  Purdue  University  North  Central  administration,  the  faculty,  or  the  students. 
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-  Purdue  Pride 
SriJf  Week 
August  26  -  30 


Monday  8/26 

Tuesday  8/27 

Wednesday  8/28 

Thursday  8/29 


Friday 

Friday 

Saturday 


8/30 

9/13 

9/14 


Free  picnic  lunch  &  live  band 
Volleyball  games 

Lunch  Series,  entertainment  provided 
by  Lakeshore  Chorus 

Call  out  for  Clubs  and  Organizations, 
tennis  matches,  frisbee,  and  other 
lawn  games 

Softball 

Running/walking  race 

Golf  Tournament  at  Beechwood  Golf 
Course 


The  Student  Senate  will  have  regular 
office  hours  Monday  through  Friday 
from  10:00am  to  2:00pm. 

The  Senate's  phone  ext.  is  330. 


Student  Senate 
CAR  WASH 
Sept.  21 
at 

WAL-MART 
in  Michigan  City 
for 

Student 

Scholarship 

Fund 

Tickets  in  Advance 

$2.00 

Day  of  Wash  $3.50 
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Spotlight 


Name:  Dr.  Science 
Birthdate:  September  27,  1847 

Birthplace:  from  where  I  stood,  it  seemed  like  a  black  hole 

Current  home:  LSF  134  or  Harmony  Bar 

High  School:  not  noticibly 

Current  Status:  Undetermined 

Major:  Ursa,  or  greater  than  minor 

Favorite  subject:  Darkroom 

A  book  I’d  recommend:  A  History  of  Western  Philosophy  by 
Bertrand  Russell  and  Marvel  Comics 
A  movie  I’d  recommend:  Koyaanisqatsi 
Favorite  pig-out  food:  Diet  Pepsi,  the  drink  of  scientists 
Favorite  time  of  year:  anytime  but  now 
People  I  knew  in  high  school  thought  I  was:  absent 
People  who  know  me  now  think  I  am:  absent 
A  really  great  evening  for  me  is:  one  that  arrives  at  sunset 
Nobody  would  believe  it  if  they  saw  me:  psychobabble 
I’m  better  than  anyone  when  it  comes  to:  knowledge  of  the  Big 
Picture 

I  hate  it  when:  people  don’t  take  me  seriously 
One  thing  Til  teach  my  children:  children? 

Mryor  accomplishment:  Fm  here,  aren’t  I? 

I  want  to  accomplish:  being  here  again 
My  fantasy  is:  to  be  like  Dr.  Science 

Questions  for 
the  Doctor? 
Bring  them  to 
LSF  134 
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FUNDAMENTALIST  CHRISTIAN  GROUP 
SETTING  UP  ON  CAMPUSES 


(CPS)  -  In  what  some  observers 
fear  is  a  resurgence  in  cult  activity 
on  college  campuses,  a  fundamen¬ 
talist  Christian  group  has  set  up 
shop  at  New  York  University,  the 
University  of  Nebraska-Linooln  and 
at  least  10  other  schools. 

The  campus  chapters  are  appar¬ 
ently  associated  with  the  Boston 
Church  of  Christ,  an  organization 
that  has  been  identified  as  a  cult  by 
the  Chicago  Cult  Awareness  Net¬ 
work. 

“They’re  the  group  we  get  the 
most  complaints  about  from  college 
campuses,”  said  Cynthia  Kisser, 
head  of  the  network. 

“They’re  really  increasing,”  added 
Marcie  Rudin,  director  of  the  New 
York-based  International  Cult  Ed¬ 
ucation  Program.  “The  majority  of 
our  calls  are  about  this  group.” 

“This  is  definitely  the  trend  on 
college  campuses.” 

The  Boston  Church  of  Christ  has 
sent  missionary  teams  to  Harvard, 
Cornell,  Marquette  and  Washing¬ 
ton  University  in  St.  Louis,  among 
other  campuses. 

The  New  York  branch  also  does 
“heavy,  heavy  work”  at  Parsons 
School  of  Design,  Hunter  College, 
Baruch  College,  and  at  Cooper 
Union,  claimed  Carol  Giambalvo, 
an  independent  “exit  counselor”  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Cult  Awareness 
Network. 

Officials  at  Harvard,  Marquette, 
Boston  University  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cincinnati  have  banned  the 
group,  says  Mark  Trahan,  a  for¬ 
mer  church  member  who  is  now  a 
counselor  who  helps  group  members 
assimilate  into  mainstream  society. 

“College  campuses  are  fertile  re¬ 
cruiting  grounds”  where  “young, 
impressionable  students  looking  for 
something  to  believe  in”  are  found, 
Trahan  said.  “Students  are  usual 
(targets),  especially  when  they  are 
out-of-towners  and  have  no  friends.” 

Phone  calls  to  the  Boston  Church 
of  Christ  weren’t  returned. 

“I  don’t  target  depressed,  crying 
girls  in  the  dorms,”  replied  Maurice 
Cozart,  a  resident  assistant  at  NYU 
and  a  six-  year  member  of  the  New 
York  City  Church  of  Christ,  “but  I 
invite  people  to  our  Bible  discus¬ 
sions.” 

Cozart  admitted  he’s  used  his  po¬ 
sition  as  an  RA  to  recruit  and  induct 
students  into  the  group. 

He  even  used  the  campus  swim¬ 
ming  pool  to  baptize  members  un¬ 
til  officials  told  him  to  stop. 

At  NYU,  recruiting  officers  are 
operating  in  the  basement  of  the 
student  center,  Giambalvo  added. 

At  Nebraska,  where  students  first 
became  aware  the  group  had  come 
to  their  campus  in  late  January, 
some  church  recruiters  apparently 
are  living  in  dorms. 

Residence  hall  officials  think  the 
members  of  the  group  have  taken 
the  minimum  amount  of  hours  re¬ 
quired  to  permit  them  to  live  in  the 
dorms,  where  their  recruiting  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  less  restricted  than  if 
they  were  outsiders. 

Some  students  have  already  com¬ 
plained. 

“They  feel  like  they’re  being 
pushed  too  hard  to  go  to  meetings. 
IVe  heard  that  students  have  been 


asked  to  sell  some  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  belongings  and  give  the  mon¬ 
ey  to  the  organization,”  said  hous¬ 
ing  director  Doug  Zatechka. 

In  the  1970s  the  Hare  Krishnas 
and  the  Unification  Church,  or 
the  Moonies,  were  commonplace 
on  many  campuses,  seeking  re¬ 
cruits  and  selling  flowers  to  raise 
funds. 

Many  campuses  still  have  Uni¬ 
fication  Church  chapters,  often 
called  the  Collegiate  Association 
for  the  Research  of  Principles 
(CARP). 

Rudin,  for  one,  thinks  Church 
of  Christ  recruiters  are  “harder 
to  spot  (than  CARP  recruiters). 
They’re  not  weird  looking,  and 
they  appear  to  be  a  mainstream 
church  group.  They’re  much  more 
subtle.” 

What  Rudin  and  Trahan  dislike 
about  the  group  is  that  it  alleged¬ 
ly  uses  “mind  control”  to  convince 
new  members  to  work  for  it  and 
donate  money  to  it.  Mind  control, 
they  say,  is  a  key  element  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  cults  from  mainstream 
religions. 

“Once  the  church  converts  mem¬ 
bers,  it  radically  takes  over  their 
lives,”  said  Kisser,  including  dic¬ 
tating  how  members  should  dress, 
who  they  should  date  and  what 
they  should  do  with  their  futures. 

The  Boston  Church  of  Christ 
and  its  affiliates,  Rudin  says  dif¬ 


fers  from  other  fundamentalist  j? 
groups  in  that  it  is  a  rigid  au-^ 
thoritarian  organization  in  which  o 
all  members  are  responsible  to 
superiors  in  the  church  for  all 
facets  of  the  conduct  of  their  dai-  j, 
ly  lives.  £ 

The  “dangerous”  Churches  ofc 
Christ  are  part  of  what’s  called  a  -*• 
“shepherding  discipleship”  move-  (o 
ment,  Rudin  said. 

Discipling  partners  are  assigned  <g 
to  new  members,  in  order  to  be-  -*■ 
come  “best  friends  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time,”  Trahan  explained. 

The  coupling  of  old  members 
with  new,  according  to  Trahan, 
denies  the  recruits  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  enjoy  an  egalitarian  rela¬ 
tionship  in  the  church. 

The  heirarchy  requires  new 
members  to  confess  and  study 
with  their  assigned  partners,  while 
the  partners  are  obligated  to  share 
their  personal  stories  with  higher 
ranking  officials. 

The  Boston  Church  of  Christ 
was  founded  in  1979  by  Kip  McK¬ 
ean,  who  calls  himself  an  apostle  of 
Christ  because  his  church  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  finding  disciples.  Be¬ 
neath  McKean  is  a  “pyramid  struc¬ 
ture”  of  command  to  administer 
the  branches  of  the  church. 

“They’re  just  as  dangerous  as 
the  Moonies  or  anything  else  that 
really  looks  like  a  cult,”  Rudin  said. 
“It’s  just  not  going  away.” 


Mystery  Writer  Sara  Paretsky 
at  Michigan  City 
Public  Library 


Mystery  writer  Sara  Paretsky 
wiill  open  Writing  Out  Loud:  7th 
Edition  at  the  Michigan  City  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  September  7th  at  7:30 
pm.  The  program  is  free  to  the 
public. 

Ms.  Paretsky  is  the  creator  of 
V.I.  Warshawski,  a  witty  and  out¬ 
spoken  female  detective  who  has 
championed  social  and  political 
justice  through  six  novels. 

The  hard  boiled,  Chicago  based 
detective,  though  reminiscent  of 
Raymond  Chandler’s  creation,  is 


uniquely  herself,  "...  after  eight 
years  and  six  books  V.I.  still  man¬ 
ages  to  be  fresh  and  fascinating.” 

A  passionate  feminist,  Paretsky 
has  an  M.B.A.  and  a  Ph.D.  in  his¬ 
tory  from  the  University  of  Chica¬ 
go.  Like  her  heroine,  she  found 
herself  unsuited  for  the  corporate 
setting,  battling  instead  for  wom¬ 
en’s  rights  and  other  social  causes. 

Her  most  recent  novel,  Burn 
Marks,  was  a  Mystery  Guild  Main 
Selection,  and  a  Literary  Guild  and 
Doubleday  Book  Club  Alternate 
Selection. 

Sara 

Paretsky 

Saturday 
September  7 
7:30  p.m. 


Creator  of  private  investigator  V.I.  Warshawski,  Sara 
Paretsky  sets  her  Chandleresque  detective  tales  in 
Chicago.  In  Bum  Marks  and  five  other  novels,  the 
spunky  and  intrepid  Warshawski  battles  crimes  that 
jeopardize  social  and  political  injustice. 
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They  Have  Einstein’s  Brain  In  a  Jar 


Good  News! 

Now  Everyone  Can  Pitch  In 
And  Help  With 

Recycling 

Place  All  Your  White-based  Papers 
(Computer,  Notebook,  and  Typing  Paper) 
in  One  of  the  Many  Recycling  Receptacles 
in  the  Schwarz  Building 


What  More  Could  a  Tree  Ask  For? 


SPONSORED  BY  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORTH  CENTRAL 
AND  THE  PURDUE  NORTH  CENTRAL  STUDENT  SENATE 


Student  Support  Services  Annex 


by  Thomas  Cook 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and 
the  end  of  another  long  day  as  a 
professional  student  and  enig¬ 
matic  secret  functionary,  when  a 
one-armed  man  of  questionable 
sanity  approached  me  in  the 
hall. 

“What’s  up,  Ralph?”  I  asked. 

I  should  have  known  better  than 
to  ask  such  a  question  of  a  de¬ 
ranged,  psychotic,  aspiring.  Hell’s 
Angel.  But  since  I  did.  I’d  have  to 
listen  to  the  befuddled  answer. 

“They  have  Einstein’s  brain  in  a 
jar!”  he  blurted  out. 

“That  sounds  like  a  passel  of 
male  bovine  feces,”  I  astutely  coun¬ 
tered. 

“No!  Really!  It’s  true!  I  know  it 
for  a  fact.  I  heard  it  on  Paul  Har¬ 
vey’s  ‘The  Rest  of  the  Story1  today,” 
he  replied.  “They  have  it  in  the 
back  room  of  a  hospital  somewhere 
in  Iowa.” 

Although  I  found  this  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve,  my  mind  was  already  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  consequences  of  his 
statement.  If  what  Ralph  said  was 
true,  the  answer  to  my  current  as¬ 
signment  was  well  within  reach.  It 
is  my  job  as  an  undercover  scholas¬ 
tic  reseacher  to  track  down  unex¬ 
plainable  academic  anomalies. 
This  highly  responsible  designa¬ 
tion,  in  conjunction  with  my  present 
task,  made  this  bit  of  seemingly 
useless  informatin  of  paramount 
importance. 

It  was  but  a  mere  two  days  ago 
that  Professor  K.R.  Johnson,  alias 
“The  Mad  Hatter,”  had  given  our 
Great  Issues  class  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  assignment  devised  by  rational 
man.  We  were  to  explain  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Einstein’s  Spe¬ 
cial  and  General  theories  of  rela¬ 
tivity. 

In  schools  all  across  the  state  I 
had  been  exposed  to  the  icono- 
clasmic  equation  E  =  me  squared, 
yet  I  knew  less  about  its  meaning 
than  I  did  about  a  black  hole  sin¬ 
gularity.  Now  I  was  supposed  to 
not  only  understand  Einstein’s 
equation,  but  learn  the  intricacies 

Survey: 

Girls  Never 
Recover 
From 

Adolescence 


Washington,  D.C.  (CPS)  -  Girls 
only  slowly  recover  their  self-es¬ 
teem  after  going  through  adoles¬ 
cence,  and  as  a  result  tend  to  stay 
away  from  math  and  science  cours¬ 
es  in  high  school  and  college,  a 
survey  of  3,000  fourth  through 
tenth  grade  students  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  University 
Women  found. 

“As  girls  and  boys  go  through 
adolescence,  both  experience  trau- 


of  relativity  as  well. 

How  I  was  to  accomplish  this 
task  I  had  no  idea  until  a  one- 
armed,  demented,  biker-to-be  gave 
me  the  answer.  So  it  was  with 
soaring  expectations  that  I  latched 
onto  Ralph’s  information. 

“How  would  you  like  to  join  me  in 
adventure?”  I  asked  Ralph. 

“Oh,  no!  Not  another  erratic, 
Canadian  honker  pursuit!”  he 
shrieked. 

“Easy,  easy,  boy,”  I  said,  trying  to 
calm  him  down.  “We  need  that 
brain.” 

“What  will  we  do  with  it  if,  or 
when,  we  find  it?”  Ralph  coun¬ 
tered. 

“I  will  connect  electrodes  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  corpus  callosum  and  feed 
the  leads  into  a  supercomputer,”  I 
answered  intelligently. 

Ralph  just  rolled  his  eyes  at  me; 
I  could  see  he  had  serious  doubts 
about  my  sanity. 

“It  won’t  work,”  he  said. 

“Sure  it  will!  I  bet  it  hasn’t  even 
been  tried  yet,”  I  remarked. 

“OK,  OK,  I  think  you’re  the  one 
without  a  brain,  but  if  you  want  my 
help  then  count  me  in,”  he  said. 

So,  the  next  day  found  us  on  a 
plane  headed  west.  With  Ralph 
trying  to  use  his  imaginary  X-ray 
vision  to  see  through  the  uniform 
of  the  stewardess,  and  me  examin¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  my  breakfast  in 
the  bottom  of  a  barf  bag,  it  was  an 
eventful  flight. 

We  hailed  a  taxi  and  were  re¬ 
warded  with  a  dilapidated  off-  yel¬ 
low  vehicle  driven  by  an  unshaven 
wino.  When  I  asked  him  to  take  us 
to  the  hospital  where  Einstein’s 
brain  was  stored,  he  didn’t  hesi¬ 
tate. 

“You  mean  Newton  General,”  he 
said. 

“Yeah.  That’s  it.  Newton  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  hurry.” 

I  didn’t  know  that  old  jalopy  had 
that  much  horsepower,  or  the  driv¬ 
er  that  much  fearlessness,  until  we 
arrived  at  our  destination  a  brief 
five  minutes  later. 


matic  physical  changes  and”  both 
lose  self-  esteem,  the  study 
claimed.  But  while  boys  tend  to  re¬ 
cover  their  self-esteem  soon,  girls 
take  a  longer  time. 

The  “self-esteem  gap”  ultimate¬ 
ly  keeps  girls  out  of  important 
classes  because  “students  who  like 
math  possess  significantly  higher 
self-esteem,  and  students  with 
higher  self-  esteem  like  math  and 
science  more,”  the  researchers 
claimed. 


I  leaped  from  my  would-be  coffin, 
shouted  for  Ralph  to  pay  the  cab¬ 
bie,  and  I  sprinted  into  the  hospital. 
It  only  took  another  five  minutes 
to  locate  the  laboratory  storeroom 
that  contained  the  grey  matter  of 
Dr.  Einstein.  We  smuggled  the 
thick  glass  jar  out  of  the  hospital  in 
a  trash  bag,  boarded  a  bus  this 
time,  and  headed  for  the  Defense 
Department’s  Regional  office  which 
housed  the  supercomputer  that 
held  the  hopes  of  an  assignment 
fulfilled. 

It  only  took  me  and  my 
schizophrenic  sidekick  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  connect  the  organ  of  intel¬ 
ligence  to  the  input  leads  of  the 
main  computer.  With  a  little  elec¬ 
trical  prodding,  we  succeeded  in 
manipulating  a  complete  brain 
dump.  For  four  hours,  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  equations  flowed  non¬ 
stop,  at  a  speed  that  boggled  the 
imagination.  We  collected  the 
printouts,  threw  the  now  scorched 
brain  into  the  toilet,  flushed  away 
the  last  remnants  of  Einstein’s 
essence,  and  headed  back  to  PU/NC 
and  the  fulfillment  of  our  assign¬ 
ment. 

Having  deserted  Ralph  at  the 
nearest  asylum,  I  finally  arrived  at 
my  Great  Issues  class  with  flushed 
face  and  bated  breath.  I  handed  in 
my  paper  complete  with  equations, 
thought  experiments,  and  detailed 
answers. 

Two  weeks  later  I  received  the 
results  of  my  endeavor.  Professor 
Johnson  had  assigned  a  grade  of 
C+/B-  with  but  one  word  of  expla¬ 
nation  on  the  last  page.  The  only 
comment  that  Einstein’s  total 
knowledge  received  was  “awk¬ 
ward.” 

Now,  I  had  no  explanation  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  grade  or  the  cryptic 
word.  All  I  could  say  was  “Go  fig¬ 
ure.” 

Stay  tuned  for  the  next  fabulous 
adventure  of  the  “Scholastic  Duo” 
titled  The  Deoil  Made  the  Aus- 
tralopithecine,  coming  soon. 


New  this  fall,  Student  Support 
Services  (sSs)  will  have  an  Aca¬ 
demic  Annex  from  12-1  pm  daily  in 
LSF  62.  The  purpose  of  the  Annex 
is  to  have  a  quiet  alternative  to 
the  cafeteria  for  sSs  study  group 
and  tutoring  sessions.  All  Student 
Support  Services  participants  are 
invited  to  explore  the  options  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Annex. 

Throughout  the  fall  semester, 
Academic  Assistant,  Cecilia  Bak¬ 
er,  will  offer  workshops  during  the 
noon  hour  in  the  Academic  An¬ 
nex.  “Mechanics  of  Mathematics” 
is  the  workshop  theme  for  the  fall, 
and  a  variety  of  topics  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  such  as  “Minimizing  Math 


Madness,”  and  “Working  with 
Word  Problems.”  Check  the  sSs 
bulletin  board  in  LSF  104  for  more 
details. 

Student  Support  Services  is  cur¬ 
rently  recruiting  volunteer  tutors. 
We  need  tutors  in  math,  biology, 
chemistry,  history,  economics,  En¬ 
glish,  French  and  Spanish.  Vol¬ 
unteer  tutoring  is  an  excellent 
way  to  assist  a  fellow  PU/NC  stu¬ 
dent  in  achieving  academic  excel¬ 
lence  by  sharing  your  knowledge. 
Donate  an  hour  of  your  time  a 
week  and  reap  the  benefits  of  “vol- 
unteerism.” 

Interested?  Please  stop  by  LSF 
104  and  see  Cecilia  Baker. 


Photo:  K.R.  Johnson 

Students  let  loose  of  their  change  as  the  semester  begins  with  long  lines  at  the  book- 
store. 


Senate  Sez 


Welcome  to  the  1991  Fall 
Semester.  The  Student  Senate  has 
had  a  very  busy  summer.  We  starts 
ed  our  term  by  welcoming  the  1991 
graduates  at  their  party  at  the 
Expo  Center  in  Valparaiso.  It  was 
an  epjoyable  evening  for  all. 

The  summer  activities  began  im¬ 
mediately  after  spring  classes  with 
a  team-building  leadership  confer¬ 
ence,  presented  by  Dean  Coggins 
and  Professor  Phil  Martinez.  The 
conference  functioned  to  present 
the  new  Senate  with  techniques 
that  would  help  us  work  more  ef¬ 
fectively  as  a  group.  Many  thanks 
go  to  both  of  these  men  for  helping 
our  Senate  start  the  summer  with 
so  much  enthusiasm. 

The  Senate  began  work  early  in 
the  summer  on  the  Survival  Man¬ 
ual  and  Student  I. D. /Discount 
Cards,  which  were  handed  out  on 
August  13th  and  14th  at  registra¬ 
tion.  Pencils  were  also  handed  out 
to  students  who  stopped  by  our 
table.  Unclaimed  I.D/Discount 
Cards  can  still  be  picked  up  in  the 
Dean  of  Students  office  (LSF  103); 
just  ask  Maureen  Juranek  for  the 
card,  and  she  will  be  glad  to  help 
you. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  were  involved  in  the  4th  of 
July  Parade  in  LaPorte.  The  Stu¬ 
dent  Senate  banner  was  draped 
over  the  back  of  the  Purdue  Boil¬ 
ermaker  Special.  Sharon  Spoon 
and  her  daughter,  Lesley,  and 
members  of  the  Purdue  Alumni 
Association  joined  the  Student  Sen¬ 
ate  in  the  parade,  waving  and 
cheering  to  the  many  Purdue  sup¬ 
porters  lining  the  parade  route.  It 
was  a  hot  day,  but  we  had  lots  of 
fun. 

The  Senate  held  a  pot  luck  meal 
for  the  leaders  of  the  clubs  and 
organizations  on  campus.  The  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  coordinate  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  clubs  with  the  activities 
of  the  Senate  and  to  help  the  clubs 
draft  new  members.  The  meeting 
was  very  successful  and  the  Senate 
is  looking  forward  to  working  more 
with  the  clubs  and  organizations  in 
the  near  future. 

One  concern  the  Senate  has  is 
the  recycling  of  paper  on  campus. 
We  expressed  our  concerns  to 
Chancellor  Alspaugh,  who  imme¬ 
diately  planned  a  meeting  with 
Thom  Nelson,  Director  of  the  Phys¬ 
ical  Plant,  members  of  the  student 
newspaper  staff,  and  members  of 
the  Student  Senate.  During  this 
meeting  we  were  informed  that 
the  university  is  planning  a  recy¬ 
cling  program  that  is  to  begin  in 
the  fall.  The  program  is  scheduled 
to  recycle  all  the  white  paper  in 
Schwarz  Hall.  The  university  will 
coordinate  all  the  work,  and  the 
Student  Senate  and  the  student 
newspaper  will  help  by  advertising 


and  informing  the  student  body 
to  pitch  in  and  help.  There  will  be 
more  information  concerning  re¬ 
cycling  at  PU/NC  in  the  future. 

The  Student  Senate  will  have 
an  information  booth  set  up  in 
both  buildings  the  first  week  of 
school.  We  will  be  located  in  front 
of  the  vending  room  in  Schwarz 
Hall  and  in  front  of  the  Dean  of 
Students  Office  in  the  LSF  Build¬ 
ing  from  12  noon  to  1  pm  and  from 
4  pm  to  5pm.  If  students  have  any 
questions  or  want  information 
about  involvement  in  student  ac¬ 
tivities,  stop  by  one  of  the  booths 
and  ask;  we  will  be  glad  to  help  in 
any  way  we  can. 

One  of  the  Student  Senate’s 
biggest  undertaking  this  summer 
is  the  planning  of  Purdue  Pride 
Week.  This  special  week  will  be 
held  the  second  week  of  school,  Au¬ 
gust  26th  through  August  30th  at 
noon  time. 

We  will  begin  Purdue  Pride 
Week  on  Monday  August  26th  with 
a  free  lunch  held  out  on  the  lawn 
between  the  buildings.  Hotdogs, 
potato  chips,  and  pop  will  be  given 
out;  those  of  you  who  stop  by  will 
be  treated  to  live  entertainment 
by  the  Splinters  Blues  Band. 

On  Tuesday,  August  27th,  bring 
your  lunch  outside  for  the  Facul¬ 
ty/Staff  vs.  students  volleyball 
game,  to  participate,  or  just  to 
watch.  Then  on  Wednesday,  Au¬ 
gust  28th,  the  Lakeshore  Chorus 
entertains  at  the  Wednesday 
Lunch  Series. 

On  Thursday,  August  29th,  bring 
your  lunch  to  the  lawn  again,  stroll 
the  midway  and  meet  the  officers  of 
the  active  clubs  and  organizations 
on  campus.  Be  sure  to  participate 
in  any  drawing  that  will  be  offered 
by  the  clubs.  This  will  be  a  good 
time  to  sign  up  with  the  club  of 
your  choice. 

Other  activities  going  on  the 
29th  are  tennis  matches  with  Dr. 
Tom  Young,  other  lawn  games  will 
be  a  softball  game  held  between 
the  Faculty/Staff  and  students.  All 
of  these  activities  require  volun¬ 
teers.  Please  contact  the  Student 
Senate  during  the  first  week  of 
school  to  sign  up  for  a  game.  We 
look  forward  to  your  participat 
ion. 

There  will  be  additional  activities 
in  September.  On  September  13th 
there  will  be  a  running/walking 
race  held  at  noon.  Awards  will  be 
given  to  the  top  Faculty/Staff  run¬ 
ner  and  for  the  best  male  and  fe¬ 
male  runner.  All  participants  will 
be  given  certificates. 

On  September  14th  there  will 
be  a  golf  tournament.  Teams  are 
to  be  made  up  of  one  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  and  two  students.  It  will  be 
held  at  the  Beechwood  Golf  Course 
in  LaPorte.  Contact  Dr.  Ed  Bed- 


nar  or  the  Student  Senate  if  you 
are  interested.  This  is  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  evening  students 
to  participate  in  a  school  function. 
We  hope  you  will  join  us. 

Good  luck  to  all  participants  in 
any  of  the  games.  The  Student 
Senate  wants  you  to  have  a  good 
time,  and  hopes  you  take  pride,  as 
we  do,  in  being  a  Purdue  student. 

The  Student  Senate  will  be  spon¬ 
soring  two  fundraisers.  A  carwash 
on  September  21st  will  be  the  first, 
held  at  WAL-MART  in  Michigan 
City  on  HWY  421  from  9:00  am  to 
1:00  pm.  Tickets  will  be  sold  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  the  Student  Senate  for 
$2.00;  the  cost  at  the  time  of  the 
car  wash  will  be  $3.50. 

On  October  16th  and  17th  we 
will  be  having  a  bake  sale;  the 
Senate  will  be  glad  to  accept  any 
donated  baked  goods.  But  even  if 
you  cannot  donate  goods,  stop  by 
our  sale.  Proceeds  from  both  the 
car  wash  and  the  bake  sale  will  go 
to  the  Student  Senate  Scholarship 
Fund. 

The  Senate  will  be  holding  an 
issues  and  answers  forum  on  the 
last  Monday  of  every  month.  If 
you  have  any  questions,  please 
come  and  participate.  Our  first  fo¬ 
rum  is  Monday,  September  23rd, 
at  noon  in  LSF  170A;  the  theme 
will  be  recycling. 


Colleges  Need  to  Refigure 
The  Way  They  Teach  Math 


(CPS)  -  Colleges  should  make 
radical  changes  in  the  way  they 
teach  math,  make  better  use  of 
computers  and  even  develop  new 
teaching  methods,  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council  urged  earlier  this 
year. 

College  students’  interest  in  ma¬ 
joring  in  math  is  at  an  all-time 
low,  few  students  take  advanced 
courses  and  fewer  than  10  percent 
of  those  students  are  minorities, 
said  the  council’s  Committee  on 
the  Mathematical  Sciences  in  the 
Year  2000  in  calling  for  reform. 

It  found  other  reasons  for  re¬ 
form.  Only  one  in  five  doctoral 
degrees  in  math,  for  example,  is 
awarded  to  women. 

Senior  math  professors,  the  re¬ 
port  added,  are  retiring  faster  than 
they  can  be  replaced. 

“In  the  United  States,  we  have 
achieved  pre-eminent  status  in 
mathematics  research,”  said  com¬ 
mittee  Chairman  William  Kirwan, 
president  of  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  at  College  Park.  “We  must 
develop  mathematics  education  to 


a  comparable  level.” 

The  report,  titled  “Moving  Be¬ 
yond  Myths,”  said  undergraduate 
mathematics  is  the  second  largest 
discipline  taught  at  colleges  and 
universities.  Each  year  3.5  mil¬ 
lion  students  enroll  in  math  cours- 


But  about  two-thirds  of  all  col 
lege  math  enrollments  are  in  high 
school-grade  courses  below  the  lev¬ 
el  of  calculus. 

While  3.6  million  ninth  graders 
took  math  courses  in  1972,  the  re¬ 
port  said,  the  number  dropped  to 
294,000  by  the  time  the  same  stu¬ 
dents  reached  college.  Only  11,000 
majored  in  math,  2,700  earned 
masters  and  400  received  doctoral 
degrees  by  1986. 

“Some  changes  in  teaching  prac¬ 
tices  could  be  helpful,”  allowed 
Ron  Freiwald,  a  math  professor  at 
Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis,  but  he  thinks  changes  need 
to  be  made  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels.  “We  can’t  undo  a 
dozen  years  of  damage  that  easily.” 


WELCOME  BACK  WEEK 

Fall  Semester 


STUDENT  PRICES 

Your  favorite  slice  of  pizza  (.50  per) 
and  your  favorite  soda  (.25  oer) 


FACULTY/STAFF  PRICES 

Your  favorite  slice  of  pizza  (.75  per) 
and  your  favorite  soda  (.25  per) 


Date:  Wednesday,  August  21 
Time:  11  a.m.-l  p.m.  and  5  p.m.-7  p.m. 
Location:  LSF  Building  (Main  Hall) 


Sponsored  by  He  Fine  Arts.  Ccnvoccnons  end  Events  Committee 
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Debbie  Andrews,  Senator 


Introducing  the 


This  is  my  third  year  at  PU/NC.  I  attend 
full-time  and  it  is  my  second  year  on  the 
Student  Senate.  I  am  also  a  Chancellor’s 
Guide  and  actively  involved  in  Student 
Support  Services.  . 

I  work  part-time  in  a  family  business. 
I’ve  been  married  for  twelve  years  to  Bill 
Bingham  and  we  have  two  children,  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Rodney.  In  my  spare  time  I  do 
volunteer  work  in  alcohol  and  drug  re- 


Hi,  my  name  is  Debbie  Andrews 
and  this  is  my  second  year  here  at 
PU/NC.  I  am  working  on  an  As¬ 
sociate  Degree  in  Business  with  a 
major  in  Accounting.  I  became  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Student  Senate  be¬ 
cause  I  wanted  to  be  more  involved 
in  PU/NC  and  to  help  organize 
more  activities  for  the  students 

here.  , 

I  have  two  boys,  ages  seven  and 
two.  My  family  and  I  moved  out 
to  Kingsford  Heights  from  Ship- 
shewana  about  a  year  ago. 

I  know  we  are  going  to  have  a 
great  year  in  the  Senate.  We  have 
many  fun  activities  planned  to  get 
you,  the  student,  involved.  So, 
GET  INVOLVED! 


co very. 


Dee  Bingham,  Vice  President 


Joann  Turner,  Secretary 


Hi  mv  name  is  Joann  and  I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you  a  little  bit 
about  myself.  So  I  suppose  I’ll  start  with  my  professional  interests. 
I  am  a^Junior  pursuing  a  degree  in  Liberal  Studies.  My  focusarea 

l"£d“ha“bout  th.  .tufTthat  I  won't  be  putting  on  mv  re.ume? 
Prof.  Larry  Seibert,  Advisor  T  liste  ’  to  WCKG  and  I  have  never  missed  an  episode  ot  L.A.  Law 

i  have  a  weakness  for  shopping,  especially  if  it  involves  shopping  for 

clothes  and  jewelry  .  When  I  git  stressed  out  I  enjoy  turning  up  the 
radio  and  putting  myself  through  a  tough  aerobic  workout,  but  th 
only  if  the  mall  is  closed. 


1  am  an  Assistant  Professor  of 
General  Business  teaching  cours¬ 
es  in  Marketing.  I  have  always 

found  marketing  interesting  and 

challenging  because  of  its  con¬ 
stantly  changing  nature. 

Prior  to  1988,  when  I  began 
teaching  full  time  at  Purdue 
North  Central,  I  worked  in  the 
business  sector  for  fourteen  years. 

My  formal  education  includes 
an  Associate  in  Arts  degree  in 
General  Business  in  1980  and  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Su¬ 
pervision  in  1984,  both  from  Pur¬ 
due  North  Central.  In  1986  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  Master  of  Science  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  degree  from 
Indiana  University  Northwest  and 
I  am  currently  working  on  a  Ph.D. 
in  Retail  Management. 

I  live  near  Chesterton  with  my 
wife  Pam  and  our  children  Lind¬ 
sey  and  Scott.  When  I  am  not 

studying  or  preparing  for  class,  I 
enjoy  playing  golf  and  serving  as 
an  official  at  my  children’s  swim 
meets. 


Kay  Hardwicke,  Senator 


Mv  name  is  Yvette  Hardwicke  but  I  am  better  known  as  Kay-  I  am 


arneu  children,  oaran  ana  au»u,  ---  --  Mv 


main  interest  is  in  roimcai  ocicii«=.  . ...  — 

planned  for  this  fall. 


My  name  is  Mike  Konkey.  This  is 
my  fourth  year  here  at  Purdui 
North  Central.  Currently,  I  an 
an  accounting  major  working  to 
wards  my  bachelors  degree. 

Some  of  the  things  I  like  to  do  in 
elude  hiking,  sampling  sweets  (es 
pecially  chocolate),  and  playini 
miniature  golf. 

Things  I  dislike  include  day 
dreamers  at  traffic  lights,  unerr 
ployment,  and  people  who  ea 
snacks  in  front  of  my  face  an 
refuse  to  share  with  me. 

Now,  just  where  have  you  see 
me  before?  During  registration, 
worked  for  the  finance  office.  Yo 
remember  me,  I’m  the  guy  thi 
hands  you  the  yellow  statemer 
Mike  Konkey,  Senator  and  tella  you  to  go  to  the  Bursar 

Office. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  con 
pliments,  or  chocolate  chip  cool 
les  to  donate,  feel  free  to  stop  in  tl 
Student  Senate  office  and  ask  f< 


me. 


Student  Senate 


Noreen  Legan,  President 


My  name  is  Noreen  Legan.  This  year  I  have  the  honor  of  serving  the 
student  body  as  President  of  the  Student  Senate.  I  am  a  senior  work¬ 
ing  on  a  BLS  degree  and  an  associates  degree  in  business. 

I  worked  for  four  years  on  the  Rapport,  the  student  newspaper.  I 
have  also  been  active  in  several  clubs  on  campus.  In  the  past  I  have 
served  as  Vice-President  of  the  Reentry  Club  and  President  of  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Club,  I  am  currently  active  as  Vice-  President  of  Administration  of 
the  Toastmaster’s  Club.  I’ve  also  been  on  many  university  committees 
and  served  as  a  Chancellor’s  Guide  for  three  years. 

This  is  my  third  term  as  a  Student  Senator  and  I’m  very  proud  to 
be  part  of  an  organization  whose  purpose  is  to  help  the  students’  aca¬ 
demic  careers  be  a  more  positive  experience. 

I  feel  we  have  a  great  group  of  Senators  this  year  ready  and  willing 
to  serve  you.  Stop  by  the  Senate  office  or  seek  us  out  in  the  cafeteria 
and  introduce  yourselves.  We  would  love  to  meet  you  and  help  you  with 
any  of  your  concerns. 


My  name  is  Gail  Barker  and  this 
is  my  second  year  at  Purdue 
North  Central.  I  have  been  active 
in  Student  Support  Services,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Women’s  Support 
Group,  study  groups,  and  tutoring. 
Becoming  involved  in  student  ac¬ 
tivities  is  very  important  to  me, 
and  I  want  other  students  to  real¬ 
ize  that  school  is  so  much  more 
than  just  classes  and  homework. 

I  am  working  on  a  degree  in  El¬ 
ementary  Education,  and  even¬ 
tually  I  want  to  get  a  Reading  or 
Special  Education  Endorsement 
so  that  I  can  better  understand 
the  special  students  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

I  live  in  DeMotte  with  my  four¬ 
teen  year  old  daughter  Jennifer. 
During  the  summer  I  worked  part- 
time  at  Evers’  Greenhouses,  and 
when  I  have  free  time,  I  enjoy 
reading  anything  except  horror 
books. 


Gail  Barker,  Senator 


Dr.  Ed  Bednar,  Advisor 

Dr  Bednar  joins  Professor  Seibert  as  co-advisor  for  the  Student  Sen¬ 
ate  this  fall.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Purdue  family  in  1965  when 
he  began  teaching  mathematics  at  the  Barker  Center  in  Michigan  City 
During  his  25+ years  on  the  staff,  he  has  served  as  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment  for  Mathematics/Physics,  was  the  section-chairman  for  the 
Mathematics/Physics  section  and  was  the  first  basketball  and  golf 
coach.  His  1971-72  varsity  basketball  team  compiled  a  16- 11  record  while 
winning  the  State  Regional  Campus  tournament.  He  is  currently  di- 
refc,t?r  \°r  alJ  off-campus  programs  including  the  post-secondary  program 
at  the  Westville  Correctional  Center. 

■  “PrJBC.a|  h®isLfo"dly  known  as,  has  a  long  history  of  involvement 
in  student  life.  He  helped  develop  the  Grade  Appeals  Document  and  the 
Student  Disciplinary  Regulations.  He  chaired  the  Student  Affairs 
Committee  for  the  nine  years  from  1968  to  1977  and  he  was  the  first 
Executive  Secretary  for  the  Grade  Appeals  Committee. 

He  and  his  family  live  in  Trail  Creek,  in  Michigan  City 


George  Talley,  Senator 


My  name  is  George  Talley.  This  is 
my  fourth  and  final  year  at  Purdue 
North  Central.  Currently,  I  am  a 
supervision  major,  working  towards 
my  bachelors  degree. 

The  things  I  like  to  do  are  run¬ 
ning,  building  models,  skiing,  and 
light  mechanical  work.  However, 
my  favorite  thing  to  do  is  visit  with 
friends.  Talking  to  people  is  fun  and 
that’s  why  I’m  in  the  supervision 
program. 

It  is  really  easy  to  find  me.  I  work 
in  the  gameroom  across  from  the 
bookstore.  Come  in  and  take  some 


Christine  Mink,  Treasurer 


My  name  is  Christine  Ann  Mink. 
I  am  21  years  old  and  a  full-time 
student.  My  major  is  liberal  stud¬ 
ies;  I  plan  to  attend  Law  school 
upon  graduating  from  PU/NC. 
This  will  be  my  fourth  year  at 
Purdue,  and  my  first  term  as  a 
Student  Senator. 

When  Tm  not  in  school  or  work¬ 
ing  at  Taco  Bel],  I  like  to  spend 
time  watching  movies,  reading 
books,  and  spending  time  with 
my  nephew  Jonathon.  As  a  Stu¬ 
dent  Senator,  I  hope  to  be  active 
and  helpful  to  the  student  body. 


Jack  Peters,  Director  of  Student 
Activities  and  Athletics 

I  reside  in  Michigan  City,  and  came 
to  Fhirdue  in  November  of  1982  as 
Director  of  Student  Activities/Ath¬ 
letics.  I’m  also  a  part-time  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Community  College, 
teaching  various  business  related 
courses.  I  have  a  Bachelor’s  De¬ 
gree  in  Business  Administration 
and  a  Master’s  in  Education  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

I  love  to  read,  and  lean  toward 
suspenseful  novels  sometimes.  I 
enjoy  outdoor  sports,  and  am  a 
prankster  at  heart  and  like  making 
people  laugh. 

I  enjoy  working  at  Purdue  be¬ 
cause  of  the  quality  of  the  people 
here:  there’s  such  a  mixture.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  are  enthusiastic  and  have 
empathy  move  me,  people  who  are 
selfish,  vindictive,  and  judgmen¬ 
tal...  life  is  full  of  discoveries. 

Enter  the  game  of  life  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  leave  the  same  way  is 
my  philosophy  of  life. 


The  Rapport  August  19,  1991 
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Sporting  Events 


by  Larry  Koker 

t:  Fall  is  here  again  with  a  new 
o.  season  of  sports.  Yeah.  It’s  all  so 
g-  boring  and  predictable  at  this  time 
CC  of  year.  Tne  Boilermakers  will 
®  beat  a  few  good  teams  then  lose 
jE  the  first  round  of  the  NIT.  The 
White  Sox  will  charge  first  place 
until  two  weeks  before  the  season 
is  over.  The  Cubs  will  completely 
g>  fall  apart.  The  Pistons  will  beat  up 
5-  the  Bulls  for  no  reason, 
g,-  Boring.. .boring.. .boring. 
t-  What  we  need  is  some  new  con- 
tests  of  skill  that  relate  to  our  mod- 
^em  world.  I  think  I  have  invented 
□  some  truly  new  sports  that  will 
bring  us  back  to  life.  See  what  you 
think  of  this  list: 

The  Bobby  Knight  Sportsman 
Contest  -  The  winner  will  have 
the  highest  aggregate  score  of  three 


makes  absurd  statements  to  the 
press.  The  game  is  over  when  the 
seekers  give  up. 

The  Dan  Quayle  Drivel  Con¬ 
test  -  Each  player  will  be  given 
five  minutes  to  speak  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  choosing.  Scoring  is 
based  on  lack  of  subject  knowledge, 
most  outrageous  statement,  self¬ 
embarrassment,  and  having  a  sin¬ 
cere  expression  while  espousing 
drivel.  Bonus  points  will  be  award¬ 
ed  for  looking  like  Robert  Redford, 
mentioning  Robert  Kennedy,  or 
telling  war  stories. 

Milli  Vanilli  Simon  Says  -  It  is 
played  like  the  regular  Simon  Says 
except  that  contestants  must  lip- 
sync  instructions.  A  penalty  must 
be  paid  for  using  your  own  words. 
An  automatic  winner  will  be  any¬ 
one  who  gets  another  person  to  en¬ 


events:  Basketball  Player  Slap¬ 
ping,  Curse  Yelling,  and  Chair 
Throwing.  Whining  doesn’t  count. 
The  slap  will  be  judged  on  a  1.0  to 
a  perfect  6.0  basis  by  three  judges. 
The  curses  will  be  freestyle  judged 
by  the  reading  on  a  decible  meter 
with  points  added  or  taken  away 
for  originality  and  enthusiasm. 
The  folding  chair  will  be  hurled 
down  a  marked  line  with  distance 
subtracted  for  being  off  line. 

Saddam  Hussein  Hide  and 
Seek  -  The  participant  playing  the 
part  of  Hussein  will  scream  threats 
and  curses  at  the  much  larger  pur¬ 
suers  and  be  given  24  hours  to  Hide. 
Extra  points  are  scored  if,  while  be¬ 
ing  chased,  the  Hussein  character 


ter  the  game  using  their  name. 

George  Bush  Football  -  All  the 
rules  of  regular  football  apply  ex¬ 
cept  that  no  team  is  allowed  to 
cross  the  60  yard  line  or  score. 
There  will  be  no  winners.  Howev¬ 
er,  persons  on  each  sideline  may  at 
anytime  hurl  objects  at  the  oppos¬ 
ing  players  bench,  or  into  the 
crowd.  The  game  goes  on  forever; 
undrafted  college  football  players 
can  be  used  up  in  this  manner. 

These  are  only  a  few  games  that 
I  think  are  relevant.  If  you  have 
any  ideas,  please  submit  them  to 
our  Sports  Department. 

How  about  a  Jimmy  Swaggert 
Photo  Contest? 


Guidelines  for  submission 
of  material 


STUDENTS!  This  is  your  chance  to  voice  your  opinion,  or 
clear  your  conscience!  This  newspaper  encourages  communi¬ 
cation  with  you,  but  we  must  ask  that  you  do  these  two  thhings: 
1.  IF  you  submit  copy  which  is  handwritten,  please  do  so  LEG¬ 
IBLY.  We  can’t  put  it  into  the  computer  if  we  can’t  read  it!  2. 
Editorial  policy  dictates  that  we  cannot  print  letters  to  the  ed¬ 
itor  submitted  anonymously...  this  does  NOT  mean  that  we 
must  print  your  name  along  with  your  letter.  What  it  means  is 
that  if  we  receive  material  which  has  no  signature  attached,  it 
will  not  be  printed. 

IF,  however,  we  receive  material  with  a  signature  and  A  RE¬ 
QUEST  ATTACHED  INDICATING  THE  DESIRE  TO  REMAIN 
ANONYMOUS,  we  will  print  the  material,  and  withhold  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name. 

Submit  material  to  LSF  134...  if  the  office  is  unoccupied,  slip 
it  under  the  door,  or  leave  it  with  someone  in  the  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents  office. 


r . . . - . t 

l  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORTH  CENTRAL 

j  1991  Intramural  Co-ed 
;  Touch  Football 


Students  interested  in  forming  their  own  teams  may  pick  up 
their  rosters  in  the  Activities/ Athletics  Office  in  LSF  103  B. 
Turn  in  rosters  by  Wednesday,  September  1 1,  1991  (1p.m.). 
Co-educcricncl  participation  is  mandatory. 

Games  begin  Monday,  September  16th.  Games  take  place 
during  :re  lunch,  hour.  (This  is  ncn-contccf  touch  football.) 


Stucen-s  ^rcb-e  -o  find  a  teem  mey  ccntcct  Mr.  Jack  Peters, 
2  .'cocr  or  Sruoert  Act  ✓ities/. Athletics,  LSF  103B. 


Car  Wash  for 

Student  Senators  will  be  wash¬ 
ing  cars  on  Saturday,  September 
21  to  raise  money  for  scholarships. 
The  car  wash  will  take  place  at  the 
Michigan  City  Wal-Mart  store, 
4301  Franklin  Street,  from  9  am 
until  1  pm. 

Dee  Bingham,  Student  Senator 
and  car-wash  chairperson,  said 
that  the  Senate  awarded  five  $150 
scholarships  this  past  year,  but 
additional  funds  will  be  needed  as 
North  Central  enrollment  grows 
and  the  demand  for  scholarships 
increases. 


Scholarships 

Car  wash  coupons  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  advance  for  $2.00  or  for 
$3.50  the  day  of  the  wash.  The 
advance  coupons  are  available 
from  any  Senator  (look  for  the 
black  and  white  name  tags)  or  in 
the  Dean  of  Students  office. 

Bingham  also  said  the  Senate 
would  welcome  any  volunteers 
willing  to  join  the  nine-strong  Sen¬ 
ate  team.  Give  your  name  to  one 
of  the  Senators — as  you  buy  your 
coupons — or  slip  it  under  the  door 
of  the  Senate  office,  LSF  132. 


ZOO  U 


"  |  can’t  read  this.  Your  handwriting  is 
terrible.  " 
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DOE  Science  and 
Engineering 
Research 
Semester 

If  you  are  a  junior  or  senior 
studying  computer  science,  engi¬ 
neering,  physics,  environmental 
and  life  sciences,  mathematics  or 
physical  science,  the  Science  and 
Engineering  Research  Semester 
(SERS)  offers  you  the  unique  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  hands-on  research 
with  some  of  the  nations  top  sci¬ 
entists  at  one  of  six  national  re¬ 
search  laboratories  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  year. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  is  sponsoring  the  program 
to  encourage  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  to  continue  their  studies  in 
science  and  engineering.  About 
350  students  annually  receive 
SERS  appointments  at  one  of  the 
participating  laboratories.  These 
laboratories  incluse  Argonne,  lo¬ 
cated  outside  Chicago; 
Brookhaven,  on  Long  Island; 
Lawrence  Berkeley,  near  San 
Francisco;  Los  Alamos,  in  New 
Mexico;  Oak  Ridge,  located  in 
Tennessee;  and  Pacific  Northwest, 
in  Washington  state. 

Participants  become  members  of 
research  teams  engaged  in  long- 
range,  intensive  investigations  at 
these  outstanding  facilities.  Fields 
of  study  include  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence,  biomedicine,  basic  and  ap¬ 
plied  chemistry,  earth  and  space 
sciences,  environmental  and  life 
sciences,  mathematics  and  com¬ 
puter  science,  high  energy  and  nu¬ 
clear  physics,  reactor  physics,  en¬ 
gineering,  geophysics,  waste  tech¬ 
nology,  nuclear  medicine,  auto¬ 
mated  inspection/measurement 
systems,  and  other  areas  of  sci¬ 
ence,  math,  and  engineering. 

While  the  emphasis  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  hands-on  research,  SERS 
also  includes  an  educational  en¬ 
richment  component  Participants 
attend  seminars  and  symposiums 
sponsored  by  the  divisions  at  their 
laboratory  and  have  the  option  of 
enrolling  in  a  course  at  a  nearby 
university  or  college.  Students  are 
also  encouraged  to  arrange  for  the 
granting  of  academic  credit  by 
their  home  institutions  for  the  re¬ 
search  semester,  thus  staying  on 
track  for  graduation. 

According  to  the  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation,  by  the  year  2000 
the  United  States  will  not  have 
enough  scientists  and  engineers 
to  meet  its  needs.  “Our  ability  to 
meet  the  many  pressing  challenges 
facing  the  Department  of  Energy 
today  and  in  the  future  will  ulti¬ 
mately  depend  on  the  scientific  cre¬ 
ativity  and  technical  skill  of  our 
work  force,”  says  Secretary  of  En¬ 
ergy  Admiral  James  D.  Watkins 
“There  are  few  places  in  the  world 
that  can  equal  the  range  of  science 
education  opportunities  and  re¬ 
sources  available  at  DOE’s  multi¬ 
program  national  laboratories  — 
big  science,  single  investigator,  and 
team  research  —  all  coupled  with 
world-class  scientific  facilities, 
equipment,  and  technical  support. 

see  DOE  page  1 1 


Purdue  University 
North  Central 
Baseball  Schedule 


Sun 

Sept 

1 

Alumni  Classic* 

PU/NC,  noon 

Sun 

Sept 

8 

Malcolm  X  Comm .  College** 
Chicago,  noon 

Sat 

Sept 

14 

Hicks  Field  Classic 

(IUNW,  Grace  College 

St.  Joseph  College,  PU/NC  ) 

PU/NC,  TBA 


Sun 

Sept  15 

IU  Kokomo** 

Kokomo ,  noon 

Sat 

Sept  21 

IU  Kokomo** 

PU/NC,  noon 

Sun 

Sept  22 

St.  Joseph  College** 
Rensselaer,  noon 

Sat 

Sept  28 

Malcolm  X  Comm.  College** 
PU/NC ,  noon 

Sun 

Sept  29 

IUNW++ 

PU/NC ,  noon 

Sat 

Oct  5 

Grace  College** 

Winona  Lake,  noon 

Sun 

Oct  6 

IUNW++ 

Gary ,  noon 

+  (  1 )  9-inning  game 

++  (2)  7-inning  games 


Athletic  Info  1991 

Dir.  Student  Activities/Athletics... 
Jack  A.  Peters 

Baseball  Coach... 

Larry  Blake,  Sr. 


Corner _ 

continued  from  page  1 

lene  Kopp  have  accepted  tenure 
track  faculty  positions  at  the  North 
Central  campus.  All  three  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  visiting  assistant 
professors. 

One  physical  change  that  should 
be  very  evident  to  all  of  you  is  the 
new  entrance  which,  as  I  write  this, 
is  under  construction  to  the  south 
of  parking  lots  number  6  and  num¬ 
ber  7.  We  believe  that  this  en¬ 
trance,  when  completed,  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  safer  and  more  convenient 
campus  ingress  and  egress.  This 
project  has  been  several  years  in 
the  making. 

Many  of  you  know  that  we  have 
unsuccessfully  tried  for  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  years  to  prevail  upon 
the  state  highway  department  to 
permit  the  installation  of  a  traffic 
stop  light  at  the  main  entrance  to 
campus.  While  this  new  entrance 
will  not  provide  us  with  the  full 
measure  of  safety  that  a  traffic  sig¬ 
nal  would  afford,  we  feel  that  it  will 
be  a  significant  improvement.  I 
hope  that  those  people  coming  from 
and  departing  to  the  north  will 
use  the  north  entrance,  and  those 
coming  from  or  going  south  will  use 
the  south  entrance.  Over  the  sum¬ 
mer,  we  have  also  paved  parking 
lot  number  7  to  provide  an  up¬ 
graded  and  maintainable  parking 
lot. 

Although  most  of  the  smoke  from 
the  1991  session  of  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  has  dissipated, 
the  budgetary  impact  of  that  ses¬ 
sion  will  long  remain.  Clearly,  In¬ 
diana  has  experienced  a  decline 
in  tax  revenues.  This  decline  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  national  economic 
slowdown/recession.  Indiana  is  not 
alone  in  feeling  this  impact.  Most 
of  the  states  are  reporting  not  only 
declining  revenues,  but  severely 
unbalanced  budgets.  Because  of 
its  constitutional  prohibition  of 
state  indebtedness,  Indiana  is  not 
facing  a  deficit  budget. 

The  budget  passed  in  the  1991 
session  is  very  spartan.  In  gener¬ 


al,  appropriations  for  state  sup 
ported  universities  remained  ap¬ 
proximately  at  the  1990-91  level. 
This  level  appropriation  is  in  the 
face  of  unavoidable  cost  increases, 
such  as  increased  insurance  pre¬ 
miums  and  other  mandated  em¬ 
ployee  benefits,  as  well  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  impact  of  inflation. 

Relative  to  other  state  support¬ 
ed  universities,  we  were  fortunate 
that  our  enrollment  increase  of  the 
past  two  years  provided  a  basis 
for  one  additional  funding  called 


Dr.  Dale  W.  Alspaugh, 
Chancellor 


“enrollment  adjustment.”  This  en¬ 
rollment  adjustment  is  generally 
provided  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  account  for  the  unfunded  in¬ 
crease  in  enrollment  during  the 
previous  biennium.  Under  normal 
circumstances,  this  increased  fund¬ 
ing  would  permit  us  to  expand  and 
strengthen  existing  programming. 
However,  this  year  the  enrollment 
adjustment  funding  was  needed 
simply  to  meet  the  increased  costs 
of  operation. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the 
trustees  of  Purdue  University  have 
been  able  to  limit  tuition  and  fee  in¬ 
creases  to  a  level  below  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumer  price  in¬ 
dex.  Unfortunately,  this  year,  the 

If 


trustees  found  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  tuition  and  fees  by  approx¬ 
imately  8%.  I  recognize  that  this 
may  be  a  hardship  for  some  of  our 
students,  but  it  could  not  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  Even  with  the  increase,  the 
benefits  of  an  education  at  Purdue 
outweigh  the  cost. 

The  one  good  aspect  of  the  bud¬ 
get  passed  during  the  recent  leg¬ 
islative  session  was  the  inclusion  of 
the  bonding  authority  for  a  new 
Classroom-Office-Laboratory  build¬ 
ing  on  our  campus.  It  is  still  nec¬ 
essary  for  us  to  obtain  approval 
from  the  state  Budget  Committee 
and  the  Governor  before  construc¬ 
tion  can  begin.  We  are  currently 
pursuing  those  approvals. 

At  their  June  meeting,  the 
trustees  hired  Scholer  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  an  architectural  firm  from 
Lafayette  to  design  the  new  facil¬ 
ity.  During  the  next  ten  to  twelve 
months,  members  of  the  Building 
Committee  will  be  in  frequent  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  engineers  and 
architects.  Hopefully,  during  the 
summer  of  1992  we  will  break 
ground,  and  in  the  fall  of  1994  we 
will  occupy  a  brand  new,  much 
needed  facility. 

All  in  all,  I  look  forward  to  the 
new  academic  year  with  great  con¬ 
fidence  and  anticipation:  confi¬ 
dence  that  our  staff  and  faculty 
will  continue  to  do  an  outstanding 
job  of  providing  educational  op¬ 
portunities  for  residents  of  North¬ 
west  Indiana,  and  anticipation  of 
the  excitement  and  challenges  of  a 
new  year.  From  the  early  indica¬ 
tion,  this  year  may  well  bring  an¬ 
other  record  enrollment  to  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central. 
Many  classes  are  already  closed. 
However,  we  are  prepared  to  add  a 
number  of  additional  divisions  of 
classes  in  a  variety  of  areas  as  the 
need  develops. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  each  of  you 
my  best  wishes  for  your  own  very 
successful  year.  And,  I  would  like 
to  remind  you  of  the  admonition 
that  Professor  Robert  Schwartz 
used  so  effectively:  “There  is  no 
substitute  for  daily  preparation.” 


How  many  many  people  does  it  take  to  drop/add? 


LAWYER 

CHILDREN 


fcniH  om-r.  6um 
u.0  sisui n&s  uor  l 
yj^cincp  »s  rwni 

t  know.  IKE  OTHER  KIDS 
WON'T  ALLOW  IT  BECAUSE 
OF  THE'WO  BACRSIES'  RULE. 


S  MY  FRIEND^ 

AMANDA  IS  ON 
LINE  AND  WILL 
LET  ME  COT 

Benin d  nee 

BUT... 


AS  YOU  KNOW, 
'FRONTSIEETiS 
A  PERFECTLY 


AMANDA 
WON’T  LET 
ME  CUT  IN 
FRONT  OF 


BUT  AFTER  SHE  GIVES  YOU 

FRONTS!  ES,  YOU  CAN  THEN  GIVE  HER. 
frontsies;  by  agreeing  to  this 
beforehand,  you  can  effectively 
GET  SACKSIES 


AS  A.  matter  or  fact,  l'm  cur¬ 
rently  preparing  an  article  ON 

THIS  FOR  THE  JQORNA1  OF  JUVCNII  F 
JURISPRUDENCE:  'DOUBLE  FRONTS 
IES  AS  A  creative  SOLUTION  TO 
The  'no  backsies'  rule." 


CO 
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STUDENTS ! 


IMPRESS  YOUR  FRIENDS!! 


Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  verb  and 
Can  you  construct  an  intelligible  sentence?  Do  you 

literary  tendencies? 


a  noun? 
harbor  latent 


IF  SO,  you  may  be  destined  for  an  illustrious  hobby  as  a  reporter 
for  the  student  newspaper.  Please  consider!  WE  NEED  PEOPLE 
to  contribute  time  and  talent  towards  helping  the  current  staff 
produce  a  newspaper.  You  don’t  have  to  declare  a  major  in 
journalism  to  benefit  from  the  experience. 


BUT  -- 

...if  you’re  the  wishy-washy  type,  forget  it! 

WE  NEED  PEOPLE  WHO  WILL  CONSISTENTLY  FULFILL  THEIR  COMMITMENTS!! 

Consider  these  benefits: 

=  long  hours  with  no  pay 

=  an  office  within  walking  distance  of  the  restroom, 
cafeteria,  and  counseling  center 


=  be  one  of  the  first  to  read. every  issue 

=  a  work  load  that  provides  excellent  excuses  for 
procrastination  and  other  character  failures 


—  DON’T  MISS  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  EXPLORE  YOUR  POTENTIAL 


If  you're  interested,  stop  by  the  office  anytime  (LSF  134)  with 
some  sample  of  your  writing  ability  if  the  office  is 
unoccupied,  slip  the  sample  under  the  door  with  all  other 
pertinent  info  (name,  phone  #,  etc.) 


Copy  duo  dates  are 
posted  on  the  door 
of  LSF-134 


"Questions  for  Action" 

(Your  Answers  May  Surprise  You) 

Purdue  University 
North  Central 
Fall  Semester,  1 991 

Tfc«  Student  Aaiv.h«  Office  sponsoo  'Qu«i.on»  for  Action.'  an  essay  contest  for  ail 
enrolled  sluoents  at  Purdue  University  Nor*  Central.  Winners  w,i|  recede  gift  certificates 
to  area  restouronts.  To  enter,  wnte  an  essay  on  one  of  *e  proposed  questions. 

Questions  for  Action 

•  Should  health  care  professionals  be  required  to  be  tested  for  AIDS? 

•  How  should  Indiana  schools  be  funded? 

•  Do  Affirmative  Action  policies  setve  their  intended  purpose? 

•  Should  there  be  an  excise  tax  in  Indiana? 

•  Is  the  institution  of  marriage  a  thing  of  the  past? 

•  Should  college  athletes  be  paid? 

•  Is  the  NCAA  Proposition  48  regulation  inappropriate? 

•  Should  the  U.S.  have  a  nationalized  health  service? 

Eligibility 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  enrolled  PU/NC  students.  There  is  no  cost  to  participate. 

Entry  Procedures 

£u°yl,S(lo?ld,  beY|“1' 1  no,  mo™  ltlan  2  P°g«.  type-mtien.  double-spoced.  In  oddition,  there  should  be  a  cover 
po*5®r  1006160  wifn  me  octioo  question,  esscy  firte  and  student's  name. 

One  essay  per  student  is  allowed.  The  worlc  must  be  that  of  the  student  in  whose  name  *e  entry  is  submitted. 

Essays  must  be  turned  into  *e  Student  Activities  Office.  Room  1 03B  in  the  LSF  Building,  by  1  pjn.  Monday,  November  1 8. 

Judging 

The  competition  will  be  |udged  by  the  coordinating  committee,  whose  dedsicns  wtfl  be  find.  Winning  essay,  will  be  selected 
on  a  bans  or  danfy,  creativity,  ana  rete/ance  of  response  to  the  question. 

Winners  will  be  announced  at  noon,  Monday,  December  2. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Student  Activities  Office,  LSF  1038. 


For  Your  Info... 

Law  requires  that  Purdue  University  Police  Department  keep  etu¬ 
de™3  informed  about  criminal  activity  on  this  campus,  hence,  the 
publication  of  the  following  crime  list. 


1989 

0 


Alcohol 

Related 

Attempted  0 

Suicide 

Battery/Assault  0 

Burglary  1 

Drug  Offenses  1 

Drunk  Driving  1 

Harassment  5 

Homicide  0 

Indecent  1 

Exposure 

Rape  0 

Robbery  0 

Suicide  0 

Theft-Auto  0 

Amount  of  Loss 

Theft-Personal  6 

Property 

Amount  of  Loss  S587 

The ft -University  5 

Property 

Amount  of  Loss  S1445 

Vandalism/Criminal  3 

Mischief 

Amount  of  Loss  $1190 


1990 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

$8000 

4 

$2207 

3 

S530 

3 

S300 


1991 

thru  July 
0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

3 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

$229 

1 

$250 

2 

S525 


Howard  Bashore,  chief  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Police,  informs  us  that  book 
theft  can  be  a  problem.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  are  for  your 
own  protection. 

1.  Keep  an  eye  on  your  books 
and  other  personal  belongings. 

2.  Do  not  leave  books  and  other 
personal  items  unattended  while 
you  browse  in  the  library,  or  while 
ordering  food  in  the  cafeteria. 


3.  Put  your  name  in  your  books, 
mark  each  book  on  a  certain  page, 
so  it  can  be  identified  if  stolen. 

4.  Report  all  thefts  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Police  Department  imme¬ 
diately. 

IN  CASE  OF  EMERGENCY, 
DIAL  91 1  FROM  ANY  CAMPUS 
PHONE! 


DOE - 

DOE  from  page  8... 

To  be  eligible  for  participation  in 
SERS,  students  must  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  sophomore  year  at  an  ac¬ 
credited  U.S.  college  or  university 
and  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  permanent 
resident  alien.  They  must  be  work¬ 
ing  toward  a  degree  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence,  engineering,  environmental 
or  life  sciences,  mathematics,  or 
physcial  sciences.  A  limited  number 
of  appointments  are  also  available 
within  six  months  after  graduation 
for  students  not  enrolled  in  graduate 
school.  Guidelines  suggest  an  over¬ 
all  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or 
higher,  based  on  A  =  4.0. 

While  in  the  program,  SERS  par¬ 
ticipants  will  receive  a  weekly 
stipend  of  $200  per  week,  housing, 
and  travel  reimbursement  for  one 
round  trip  to  the  appointment  site. 

For  more  information  on  the  SERS 
program,  contact  Donna  Prokop, 


Bright 

Idea 

You  can  count  on  the 

\  Consumer  Information 

\  Catalog  to  turn  you  on  to 

A 

:J  new  ideas  that  help  solve 
f  problems  and  brighten 

XT?  $ 

f 

your  world. 

Just  write- 

CONSUMER  INFORMATION  CENTER 
OEPT.  LB 

PUEBLO,  COLORADO  81009 

SERS  Program  Manager,  Of-  ington,  D.C.  20585. 
fice  of  Energy  Research,  U.S.  The  application  deadline  for 
Department  of  Energy,  1000  In-  the  1992  Spring  term  is  Octo- 
dependence  Ave.,  S.W.,  Wash-  her  20, 1991. 


Check  Out  sSs 


Are  you  concerned  about 
whether  or  not  you'll  be  successful 
at  PU/NC?  Are  you  a  single  par¬ 
ent?  Do  you  have  academic  defi¬ 
ciencies?  Did  you  find  High  School 
difficult?  Do  you  have  a  GED? 
Are  you  unsure  of  your  academic  or 
career  goals?  Are  you  a  first  gen¬ 
eration  college  student?  Are  you  a 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Kanka¬ 
kee  Valley  Job  Training  Program  or 
Single  Parents  client?  Are  you  re¬ 
ceiving  federal  and/or  state  finan¬ 
cial  aid? 

If  you  answered  yes  to  one  or 
more  of  these  questions,  you  will 
want  to  visit  the  office  of  Student 
Support  Services  (sSs)  located  in 
LSF-104  for  information  oh  how 
you  can  become  one  of  185  PU/NC 
students  to  participate  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  academic  support  pro¬ 
gram. 


Applications  are  currently  being 
accepted  and  processed  for  pro¬ 
gram  participation,  according  to 
program  director,  Patricia  A. 
Carlisle.  Carlisle  said  she  antici¬ 
pates  that  the  available  openings  in 
the  program  will  fill  quickly  as 
many  former  participants  are  re¬ 
ferring  new  students  to  the  pro¬ 
gram.  She  encourages  all  students 
who  are  interested  to  visit  the  office 
as  soon  as  possible  to  ensure  con¬ 
sideration  for  participation.  Ap¬ 
plications  are  accepted  and  re¬ 
viewed  on  a  first  come  first  served 
basis. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  stop  by  the  Office  of  Student 
Support  Services  and  ask  to  speak 
with  Cecilia,  Tom,  Pat,  or  Sandee. 
Remember  to  ask  about  sSs  Suc¬ 
cess  Strageties. 


Students  Welcome 


RECREATION  ROOM 


The  PU/NC  Recreation  Room  is  a  student  facility  which 
consists  of  boardgames,  cards,  arcade  machines, fooseball, 
table  tennis,  pool  tables  and  other  items  for  your  pleasure. 
Stop  in,  relax,  and  meet  some  new  friends.  It's  FUN! 

Where:  PU/NC  Recreation  Room 
LSF  1 66  (Main  Floor) 

When:  Monday  -  Thursday,  9  a.m.-8  p.m. 
and  Friday,  9  a.m.-3  p.m. 
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INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  RAPPORT.  Information 
regarding  the  professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this 
page  can  be  sent  to  Joy  Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publicity  and  Publications. 


announcements 


Dr.  Roger  C.  Schlobin,  professor  of  English,  has  stepped  down  from  the 
editorial  board  of  Extrapolation  after  a  10-year  tenure.  His  contributions 
to  the  journal  are  acknowledged  in  the  Summer  1991  issue. 

The  Student  Cultural  Society,  our  campus  cultural  diversity  organization, 
awarded  three  scholarships  this  year  to  continuing  PU/NC  students 
Donna  Turner,  Carol  Isbell  and  Gertrude  Farmer.  Pam  Allison,  assistant 
director  of  admissions,  and  Dean  of  Students  John  Coggins,  SCS 
cosponsors,  anticipate  more  scholarships  being  awarded  in  the  future. 

Prof.  Anita  Bowser,  who  retired  last  spring  after  a  41-year  teaching 
career,  has  been  designated  Professor  Emerita  of  Political  Science.  The 
honor  came  from  Purdue  President  Steven  C.  Beering. 


speaking  engagements 


Dr.  Tantatape  Brahmasrene,  assistant  professor  of  economics,  spoke 
to  customer  representatives  of  First  Citizens  Bank,  Michigan  City,  on 
“Understanding  Economics  Today,”  on  June  18. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Dr.  Linda  Duttlinger,  associate  professor  of  developmental  studies  and 
acting  chair  of  the  Community  College,  participated  on  two  panels, 
“Courses  That  Work  Well  in  Prison”  and  “Teaching  Strategies  Which 
Work  in  Prison,”  at  the  46th  International  Conference  of  the  Correctional 
Education  Association,  July  7-10  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Edward  Hackett,  assistant  professor  of  education,  presented  two 
all-day  workshops  for  educators  and  one  evening  workshop  for  parents 
in  the  Bertie  County  (N.C.)  School  District,  Aug.  14  and  15.  The  topic, 
“Bridging  the  Gap,”  dealt  with  understanding  and  motivating  at-risk 
students. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  associate  professor  of  Spanish,  presented  a 
paper,  “Silvia  Molloy’s  Certificate  of  Absence:  Struggle  Between  the 
Writer  and  the  Text,”  at  the  1991  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  Aug.  7-1 1  in 
Chicago. 

Profs.  Joan  Chesterton  and  Arnold  Brown,  assistant  professors  of 
supervision,  have  conducted  six  team-building  workshops  for  hourly 
employees  of  Litton  Precision  Gear.  This  is  part  of  a  continuing  em¬ 
ployee  training  contract  between  PU/NC  s  Office  of  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Chicago-based  manufacturer.  Next  up  is  a  retreat  for  Litton 
Executives,  that  will  be  conducted  at  Michigan  City’s  Creekwood  Inn, 
Sept.  9- 1 1 .  In  addition.  Prof.  Chesterton  conducted  a  negotiation 
workshop  for  Litton  management  in  preparation  for  contract  talks  in 
September  and  prepared  “Guidelines  for  Supervisors,”  a  handbook  for 
the  company’s  supervisors. 

Dr.  Joe  Camp,  associate  professor  of  biology,  presented  a  poster  on  the 
“Occurrence  of  Allocreadium  neotenicum  in  aquatic  hosts  from  northern 
Indiana”  at  the  annual  Midwestern  Conference'of  Parasitologists,  June 
6-7  in  Vermillion,  S.D.  On  August  4-8  he  attended  the  66th  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Parasitologists  in  Madison  Wis. 

Dr.  Laura  Unger,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  gave  a  research 
presentation,  “A  Possible  Origin  of  E  II  Chondrites  from  a  High 
Temperature-High  Pressure  Solar  Gas”  at  the  Gordon  Research  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Origins  of  the  Solar  System,”  July  8-12  in  New  London,  N.H. 
On  August  4-9,  she  attended  the  10th  biennial  Conference  on  Chemical 
Education  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Oshkosh. 


Bill  Barnett,  director  of  admissions,  and  Jerry  Lewis,  director  of  financial 
aid,  participated  over  the  summer  in  a  series  of  workshops  for  unemployed 
individuals  and  those  who  wish  retraining  for  new  careers.  The  workshops 
were  sponsored  by  the  Kankakee  Valley  Job  Training  Service. 

Nancy  Machin,  biology  demonstration  assistant,  and  Lois  Lamb,  chemical 
technician,  attended  a  professional  development  seminar  on  OSHA  Labora¬ 
tory  Standard  29CFR19 10.1450,  “Occupational  Exposure  in  Hazardous 
Chemicals  in  Laboratories,”  on  June  27  in  South  Bend. 

Elizabeth  Murray,  Brenda  David,  Brenda  Washington,  and  Anna 
Osborn,  of  the  Computing  Center,  attended  the  Systems  3X/400  Expo,  May 
21-22  in  Rosemont,  Ill. 

Diane  Carpenter,  academic  operations  assistant  to  the  vice  chancellor, 
attended  a  conference  for  women  managers  in  Merrillville,  April  19. 


books  and  authors 


Dr.  Peter  Wilkin,  associate  professor  of  biology,  is  author  of  “Instantaneous 
Aerodynamic  Forces  Developed  by  an  Indian  Moon  Moth,  Actias  selene,  in 
Near-Hovering  Flight,”  published  in  Physiological  Zoology  64(1):  193-21 1 
1991 ,  by  The  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  associate  professor  of  Spanish,  is  associate 
editor  of  the  Romance  Language  Annual,  Vol.  II  (1991),  published  by  the 
Purdue  Research  Foundation.  She  also  published  a  short  story.  The  Pass¬ 
port,”  in  Confluencia,  Vol.  6,  No.  1. 

Dr.  Linda  Duttlinger,  associate  professor  of  developmental  education  and 
acting  Community  College  chair,  wrote  “Incarcerated  GED  Students  Have 
Big  Dreams”  for  the  Spring  1991  issue  of  the  National  Association  of 
Developmental  Education  newsletter. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Young,  associate  professor  of  English  and  chair  of  the 
Letters  &  Languages  section,  reviewed  Circle  of  Friends  by  Maeve  Binchy 
for  the  “Bookmarks  at  Noon”  programs  of  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library 
and  the  Westchester  Public  Library,  both  in  July. 

Dr.  Santaram  Chilukuri,  professor  of  physics  and  section  chair  of  Math/ 
Physics,  reviewed  Technical  Physics  for  Dclmar  Publishers,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Pat  Leonard,  vice  chancellor  for  Academic  Services,  is  the  author  of 
“Beyond  Metaphors,”  which  appeared  in  the  July  199 1  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Academic  Librarianship. 

Dr.  Roger  C.  Schlobin,  professor  of  English  published  “In  Search  of 
Creative  Solitude  in  Modem  Fantasy:  An  Essay  on  the  Fascination  with 
Evil,”  in  the  Journal  of  the  Fantastic  in  the  Arts,  Summer  1990.  He  reviewed 
The  Shape  of  the  Fantastic:  Selected  Essays  from  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  on  the  Fantastic  in  the  Arts  (Greenwood  Press  1990)  in  the 
Winter  1991  issue  of  Modem  Fiction  Studies  and  in  the  Summer  1991  issue 
of  Extrapolation.  He  also  contributed  essays  on  Nancy  Bond,  Susan  Cooper, 
Vera  Chapman,  Alan  Gamer,  Sanders  Ann  Laubenthal  and  Andre  Norton  to 
The  New  Arthurian  Encyclopedia  (Garland  1991).  In  addition,  he  has  edited 
the  44th  book  in  his  Starmont  Readers  Guide  Series  to  Contemporary  Science 
Fiction,  Fantasy  and  Horror  Authors,  Isaac  Asimov,  written  by  Donald  M. 
Hassler  of  Kent  State  University. 


Dr.  Victoria  llenson-Appolonio  received  a  Faculty  Summer  XL  grant  for 
her  proposal  “Characterization  of  the  Immune  System  of  the  Japanese 
Medaka  ( Oryzias  talipes),"  and  recently  was  awarded  an  Indiana  Elks  grant 
by  the  Purdue  Cancer  Center  for  her  proposal,  “Influence  of  the  Mutations 
Severe  Combined  Immunodeficiency  Syndrome  and  Wasted  on  Incidence 
and  Variety  of  Changes  in  Chromosomal  DNA  Due  to  Somatic  or  Mitouc 
Recombination  in  Abelson  Murine  Leukemia  Mouse  Cell  Lines. 
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PU/NC  Just  One  Stop  for 
Disgruntled  Emplyees 


by  Jacquellyn  Abbring 

Thursday,  September  5,  at  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  intersec¬ 
tions  in  northern  Indiana, 
protesters  picketed  in  front  of  the 
PU/NC  campus.  They  were  stag¬ 
ing  the  informational  protest  at 
this  university  because  one  of  the 
Michigan  City  school  board  mem¬ 
bers,  Jeff  Jones,  is  Director  of  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education  at  PU/NC.  They 
have  also  been  picketing  the  places 
of  business  of  all  school  board 
members. 

Picketers  represent  all  school 
employees  in  the  Michigan  City 
School  District,  which  include  bus 
drivers,  maintenance  workers, 
teachers,  cooks,  and  custodians. 

Recent  school  board  actions  have 
angered  protesters  and  those  they 
represent.  Increase  in  insurance 
rates  for  all  but  school  board  mem¬ 
bers  is  just  one  of  the  complaints. 
Some  union  members  claimed  that 
board  members  have  the  option  of 
joining  the  insurance  program  and 
that  Jones  is  one  board  member 
taking  advantage  of  the  option, 
but  Jones  denied  this,  saying  that 
board  members  do  not  have  the 
option  of  signing  on  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  program  nor  is  he  covered  by 
it.  According  to  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Business  Manage¬ 
ment,  Dick  Cook,  school  board 


members  do  have  the  option  of 
picking  up  the  insurance  program, 
but  none  have. 

Picketers  are  also  upset  about 
the  pay  increases  and  nonexistence 
of  contracts. 

According  to  picket  signs,  over 
700  school  employees  are  cur¬ 
rently  working  without  contracts. 
Jones  said,  “We  are  actively  nego¬ 
tiating  contracts  with  all  of  our 
employee  groups.  I  am  optimistic 
that  well  reach  an  agreement.  We 
are  going  to  get  back  together 
September  18th.” 

According  to  protesters,  admin¬ 
istrators  are  looking  at  5-10%  pay 
raises  while  other  employees  are 
asked  to  take  a  0%  pay  raise. 
Mary  Cox,  a  bus  driver,  said  the 
“bigwigs  get  their  raises  and  think 
we  don’t  deserve  them.”  The 
Michigan  City  school  district  is 
the  only  district  that  has  asked 
employees  to  take  a  0%  pay  raise. 
According  to  Cook,  the  actual  pro¬ 
posal  consists  of  a  0%  pay  raise 
for  all  employees  and  administra¬ 
tors. 

Jones  stated  that  “in  February 
of  1990,  there  was  a  $1.1  million 
deficit  and  [they]  have  reduced 
that  deficit  to  just  over  $100,000. 
It  has  taken  some  tough  decisions 
on  the  part  of  the  board  in  order  to 
reduce  that.”  Steve  Marciniak,  a 
custodian  at  Elston  and  Secretary 
of  the  Michigan  City  United  union, 
See  Employees  page  3... 


Shhh..  .  It's  a  Secret 


by  Joyce  Kaleta 

Anyone  who  has  been  on  this 
:ampus  for  any  length  of  time 
cnows  by  now  that  quiet  havens 
onducive  to  serious  studying,  pri¬ 
vate  reflection,  or  leisurely  pon- 
lering  are  at  a  premium.  The  in- 
:essant  roar  which  emits  from  the 
:afeteria  indicates  that  its  occu- 
>ants  are  primarily  there  to  eat,  so¬ 
cialize,  and  otherwise  have  a  good 
ime.  Even  the  library  with  its  nu- 
nerous  cubbyholes  and  study 
ooms  has  proven  to  be  an  unreli- 
ible  source  of  peace. 

Although  one  can  depend  upon 
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the  Gallery  Lounge  in  Schwartz 
Hall  for  virtual  silence,  food  and 
drink  are  prohibited.  Since  many 
students  are  on  the  “eat-while-you- 
can”  plan,  this  option,  too,  often 
proves  to  be  unacceptable. 

Is  there  a  campus  refuge  where 
one  can  attain  peace  of  mind,  if 
only  for  just  a  few  moments? 

Yes,  there  is.  A  short  walk  north 
of  the  LSF  building  will  bring  the 
seeker  to  the  promised  land. 

Tm  referring  to  the  PU/NC  pond, 
a  very  special  place,  which  its  few 
but  frequent  and  devout  visitors 
forget  to  mention  to  fellow  stu¬ 
dents.  This  temporary  amnesia 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  the  initi¬ 
ated,  for  this  pond  possesses  a  mys¬ 
tical  and  hushed  calm  that  mo¬ 
mentarily  washes  away  traces  of 
stress  and  tension  from  those  who 
allow  its  aura  to  encompass  them. 

See  Secret  page  7... 


Education 
Officials 
Crack  Down 
On  Loan 
Defaults 


Photo  /  C.  Szawara 


Picketers  bring  gripes  against  Michgan  City  School  Board 
to  PU/NC  campus  entrance.  Jeff  Jones,  who  works  on 
campus,  is  a  member  of  the  board. 


WASHINGTON  (CPS)  - 
Thousands  of  students  who 
planned  to  attend  classes  this 
fall  discovered  that  they  are 
ineligible  for  federally  guaran¬ 
teed  loans  because  of  their 
school’s  high  default  rates. 

The  students  are  the  unin¬ 
tended  victims  of  a  new  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  policy 
aimed  at  reducing  loan  defaults 
that  will  cost  taxpayers  $3  bil¬ 
lion  this  year.  The  rule  bars 
schools  with  high  loan  default 
rates  from  the  Stafford,  Sup¬ 
plemental  Loans  for  Students 
and  PLUS  loan  programs. 

“These  actions  are  another 
step  in  the  department’s  ongo¬ 
ing  plan  to  restore  integrity 
and  public  confidence  in  the 
student  financial  aid  prob¬ 
lems,"  said  M  ichael  Farrell, 


See  Crack  Down,  page  4.. 


PU/NC  Graduate  Studio-Bound 


Northern  Indiana  Rock  and 
Rollers  are  familiar  with  the 
sounds  of  Fade  to  Black,  but  have 
only  been  able  to  hear  them  at  lo¬ 
cal  clubs.  Soon,  you’ll  be  able  to 
hear  them  on  tape. 

Fade  to  Black  will  not  be  found 
in  the  local  clubs  for  the  next  cou¬ 
ple  of  weeks;  they’ll  be  in  the 
recording  studio  cutting  their  first 
album,  scheduled  for  release  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

The  title  of  the  album  is  “Pris¬ 
oner  of  Fantasy.”  All  the  tunes 
are  original  compositions  reflecting 
the  creativity  of  the  band.  The 
band’s  lead  songwriter,  Jim  Wilson, 
graduated  from  PU/NC  last  spring 
with  a  BLS  degree. 

“Prisoner  of  Fantasy”  sports  a 
tune  called  “Sea  of  Pain,”  music 
written  by  Jim  Wilson,  with  lyrics 
by  Susan  Bortell,  editor  of  the 
Rapport  until  her  graduation  from 
PU/NC  in  Spring  of  1991. 

Fade  to  Black  was  one  of  the 
headliners  at  Octoberfest  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City  August  30th,  where  they 
played  to  a  crowd  that  included 
not  only  rock  &  rollers,  but  also 


the  uninitiated  curious  who  were 
drawn  by  the  quality  performance. 
Needless  to  say,  the  crowd  was 
standing  room  only. 

The  album  will  be  on  indepen¬ 
dent  record  label  for  Zone  6  Pro¬ 


ductions.  You’ll  be  able  to  get  it  lo¬ 
cally,  but  distribution  sites  are  yet 
to  be  announced. 

Stay  fined  tuned  to  this  news¬ 
paper  for  updates  on  Wilson  and 
Fade  to  Black.. 


Photo  IS.  Halsey 


Fade  to  Black  (left  to  right):  Tim  Kohn,  Jim  Bolding, 
Steve  Berndt,  and  Jim  Wilson 
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From  the  Editor's  Keyboard.... 

During  the  last  three  semesters  a  variety  of  people  have  stopped  by 
this  office  voicing  their  concerns  over  the  lack  of  recycling  efforts  on  this 
campus. 

The  queries  have  ranged  from  “...where  are  the  recycling  bins?...”  to 
“...why  are  you  not  out  there  snatching  cans  out  of  garbage  bins?...” 

While  I  agree  with  and  commend  them  for  their  concern,  there  is  nei¬ 
ther  the  time  nor  the  means  for  this  office  to  coordinate  a  campus-wide 
recycling  campaign. 

However,  we  will  involve  ourselves  to  the  extent  that  we  can,  pro¬ 
vided  those  of  you  who  brought  your  questions  to  our  door  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  offered  to  you  in  the  Issues  and  Answers  Forum  hosted  by 
the  Student  Senate  on  September  30th. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  to  find  out  why  there  are  no  recycling  bins 
on  campus,  or  why  the  Deli  uses  paper  instead  of  Styrofoam,  etc.,  etc. 
THIS  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  to  hook  up  with  others  like  yourself  who  are 
concerned  about  recycling  efforts. 

The  Forum  will  also  be  your  opportunity  to  address  other  campus 
matters  that  you  may  find  puzzling:  such  as,  why  the  round  tables  were 
moved  from  the  smoking  section  of  the  LSF  cafeteria,  or,  my  person¬ 
al  curiosity,  what  happened  to  the  newspaper  machines  that  used  to 
stand  outside  the  south  entrance  of  the  LSF  building. 

If  you  feel  there  are  matters  to  bring  to  someone’s  attention,  but  can¬ 
not  attend  the  Forum  to  express  those  views,  letters  to  the  Editor  are 
an  excellent  alternative. 


Attention! 

Business,  Marketing,  and 
Retail  Management  students!! 

The  Spectator  is  in  need  of  an  enthusiastic  student  to 
handle  advertising  for  us.  We  need  someone  able  to  en¬ 
courage  local  businesses  to  market  their  services 
through  this  newspaper  to  the  student  community  here 
at  PU/NC. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  gain  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  local  business  community. 

Contact  someone  on  the  newpaper  staff  in  LSF  134,  or 
call  extension  213  at  the  university. 


The  Purdue  University 

Spectator 
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The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press  is  imperative,  as  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment.  The  Spectator  will  print  student  and  facul¬ 
ty  opinions.  We  strongly  enourage  you  to  communicate  with  us 
Names  will  be  held  from  publication  if  requested.  Views  expressed 
in  this  newspaper  are  those  of  the  staff  and  do  not  necessanly  rep¬ 
resent  in  whole,  or  in  part,  those  of  the  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  adminstration,  the  faculty,  or  the  students. 
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Chancellor’s  Series 
Begins  With  Einstein 


by  Vicky  Granzow 

The  1991-92  Chancellor’s  Series 
will  begin  with  guest  lecturer.  Dr. 
Pan  Papacosta,  on  Wednesday, 
September  18th  at  7:00  p.m.  Dr. 
Papacosta  is  a 
professor  of  sci¬ 
ence  at  Columbia 
College,  Chicago. 

He  will  present 
“The  Human  Di¬ 
mension  of  Ein¬ 
stein”  which  illu¬ 
mines  the  human 
side  of  the  man 
known  as  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  atom¬ 
ic  age,  Albert  Ein¬ 
stein.  Dr.  Papa¬ 
costa  will  focus  on 
the  life  experi¬ 
ences  and  social 
forces  that  may 
have  shaped  Ein¬ 
stein’s  ideas 


about  education,  love,  and  God. 
The  evening  should  provide  an  en¬ 
lightening  view  into  the  interesting 
lifestyle  of  this  compassionate 
thinker. 

This  interesting 
program  is  the 
first  of  seven  qual¬ 
ity  events  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  1991- 
92  Chancellor’s  Se¬ 
ries.  You  are  in¬ 
vited  to  experience 
this  stimulating 
series  of  thought 
provoking,  humor¬ 
ous,  or  musical 
programs.  The 
programs  are  free, 
and  are  held  in 
the  LSF  Lounge. 
A  sitter  service  is 
available  for  those 
attending  the  pro¬ 
grams. 


Dr.  Pan  Papacosta 


Copy  due 


^Wilderness 

Bookshelf 


America's  largest  outdoor  book  catalog! 


The  largest  wilderness  and  outdoor  book  cata¬ 
log  in  the  United  States.  This  92-page  catalog 
features  over  4,000  books,  guides  &  maps. 


Backpacking  Camping  Mountaineering, 

Climbing  Adventure  Travel  Canoeing 

Kayaking  Whitewater  Rafting  Cycling 

Fly  Fishing  Natural  Living  Wilderness  Literature 

Skiing  Nature  Study  National  Forest  Maps 

Reid  Guides  Environmental  National  Park  Maps 

The  cost  of  the  catalog  is  just  $3.00  and  is 
refundable  with  the  first  order.  Order  from: 

The  Wilderness  Bookshelf" 
5128-R  Colorado  Ave. 
Sheffield  Village,  Ohio  44054 
Telephone  (216)  934-4143 

Of  special  interest  throughout  this  catalog  is  the 
nostalgic  art  form  of  the  thirties  and  forties  from 
such  noted  artists  as:  Les  Kouba,  Dan  Metz, 
Hans  Klieber  and  Dave  Wenzel.  It  brings  a  truly 
old-time  flavor  to  this  unique  catalog. 


dates  posted  on 


the  door  of  LSF-134 

Student  Senate  CAR  WASH 
Sept.  21  at 
WAL-MART 

in  Michigan  City 

Wal-Mart  will  match 
donations 
dollar  for  dollar! 

Proceeds  go  to  the  Student  Senate 
Scholarship  Fund 

Tickets  in  Advance  $2.00 
Day  of  Wash  $3.50 


Sounding  Board... 

To  Breathe, 

Or  Not  To  Breathe 

As  an  introductory  lecture  to  incoming  fresh¬ 
men,  instructors  have  generally  recommended 
that  students  attend  every  class  meeting  (even 
at  risk  to  their  respiratory  health),  that  they  al¬ 
ways  come  to  class  prepared  (now  this  directive 
includes,  aside  from  the  traditional  paper  and 
pen,  tablets  of  Actifed  and  eye  drop  dispensers), 
and  that  they  complete  all  assigned  work. 

Many  students  opt  to  fulfill  this  final  re¬ 
quirement  off  campus. 

The  air  quality  problems  at  Purdue  North 
Central  had  become  common  knowledge  a  year 
ago  to  every  campus-captive  involved  in  the 
collective  campus  cough — complaints  circulat¬ 
ed  better  than  the  LSP  air,  comically  ironic 
considering  the  nature  of  the  problem.  But 
word  of  how  this  situation  has  evolved  seems  to 
have  been  quelled,  perhaps  by  either  the  sounds 
of  continued  coughing,  wheezing,  and  sniffling 
or  by  the  shuffling  of  some  new  filters  to  replace 
the  old. 
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Does  resuscitating  the  problem  of  headaches 
and  high  humidity  constitute  flogging  a  dead  is¬ 
sue  since  many  complaints  (and/or  complainers) 
have  already  been  confronted?  When  the  mold 
problems  first  surfaced,  a  few  cleared  the  spores 
from  their  throats  and  picked  up  their  phones: 
desks  were  washed,  vents  were  vacuumed,  an¬ 
tihistamines  were  swallowed.  Employees  and 
students  who  wondered  why  their  noses  itched 
now  had  answers:  poor  ventilation,  clogged 
filters,  airborne  mold  thriving  in  the  humidity. 

The  Purdue  University  North  Central  ad¬ 
ministration  responded  to  the  grievances  by 
installing  a  new  chiller  (fact  in  brief:  the  for¬ 
mer  chiller  was  a  used  one  transported  from  the 
West  Lafayette  campus). 

The  university  also  formed  the  Hazards  Man¬ 
agement  Committee,  a  watchful  and  accom¬ 
modating  eye  meant  to  monitor  compliance 
with  policies  related  to  safety  regulations  and, 
as  stated  (in  comparably  vague  language)  in  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Memorandum  4-90  issued  August 
30,  1990,  “Advise  the  Chancellor  on  matters 
related  to  safety  and  health.” 

But  it  seems  further  memos  regarding  the 


policies  and/or  findings  of  the  committee  have 
not,  like  the  air,  been  circulated.  Is  the  com¬ 
mittee  inactive?  Or  are  its  members’  throats 
congested?  Though  the  campus  underwent  a 
scrubbing,  wiping  every  affected  desk  and  slate 
clean,  sensitive  sinuses  still  suffer.  Can  the  al¬ 
lergy-afflicted  say  that  five  times  fast? 

Mold  in  the  air  will  nest  in  the  body — the  stu¬ 
dent  body,  in  this  case — because  humans  have 
a  tendency  to  breathe.  Is  this  serious?  In¬ 
gested  mold  can  cause,  for  example,  sinus  in¬ 
fections,  bronchitis,  urinary  infections,  dia¬ 
betes,  and  asthma. 

Because  the  university  responded  once  and 
because  a  committee  to  field  problems  has  been 
created,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  should 
students,  staff,  and  faculty  complain  of 
headaches,  scratchy  throats,  watery  eyes  or 
various  other  tickles  and  trickles,  the  problems 
will  again  be  addressed.  Possibly,  the  admin¬ 
istration  doesn’t  know  who  suffers.  It  may  be¬ 
lieve,  unless  it  hears  otherwise,  that  no  one 
suffers. 

Name  Withheld  by  Request 
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Mispronounce  Spectator ? 


MORE  GOOD  NEWS  ON  THE  ECONOMY! 
THE  RECESSofl-HOT-A  DEPRESSION  HAS 
ALREADY  ElATTENEO  OUT! 


A  RECOVER)  HAS  ALREADY  BEGUN  BUT  MAY  HAVt^ 
JttN  SHOPTCIRCVlTED  8Y  SUSPICIOUS  CONSUMED 
CAUSING  THE  ECONOMY  To  WJRSfN  Even  as  |T 


ironicaiiy  unemployment  and  inflation  are  upA 

confirming  that  the  RECOVERY  is  in  fuu 
Shins!  pous,  wwever,  confirm  that  most 
PEOPlf  are  NOT  BUYING  ANYTHING. 

WHICH  HAS  REDUCED  THE  TOME  DEFICIT' 


fINACLY  THE  BUSH  APMWISIRAT10N  IS  FUNNING 
ID  PUBLICIZE  THE  ECONOMIC  BooM,  SINCE  HOST 
PEOPlf  ARE  TOO  BUSY  TO  HAVE  READ  ABOUT  rT 


II 


If  you’ve  read  this  far,  you  prob¬ 
ably  noticed  that  we  changed  the 
name  of  this  newspaper. 

If  this  is  the  first  one  you've 
picked  up,  you'll  never  notice  the 
difference. 

Last  spring,  this  staff  experi¬ 
enced  one  too  many  mispronunci¬ 
ations...  virtually  no  one  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Rapport  correctly, 
neither  in  English,  nor  in  French. 

Our  response  was  to  print  a  sug¬ 
gestion  box,  asking  for  thoughtful, 
considered  selections  for  a  new 
name.  Well,  we  received  a  few  rea¬ 
sonable  suggestions,  and  of  those 
chose  something  which  not  only 
had  some  meaning  to  us,  but  also 
was  of  the  English  language. 

There  have  been,  and  are,  oth¬ 
er  publications  with  the  same 
name,  but  we  are  particularly  fond 


Honor's  Program  Tea 

September  12,  1991 
3:00  -  4:00  p.m, 

LSF  Lounge 
RSVP  to 

Social  Sciences  Department 
or  Dr.  Howard  Jablon 


By  Invitation  Only 

If  you  did  not  receive  an  invitation , 
but  are  interested  in  attending  the 
Tea  Party  to  discuss  Honor's  Programming 
at  PU/NC,  contact  the  Social  Sciences 
Department  or  Dr.  H.  Jablon 


of  the  spirit  implied  by  The  Spec¬ 
tator  ,  as  founded  by  Richard  Steele 
and  Joseph  Addison  in  18th  cen¬ 
tury  England. 

Briefly,  Addison's  ambitions  con¬ 
cerning  the  publication,  which  was 
composed  of  people  from  all  walks 
of  life,  were  to  bring  Philosophy 
out  of  the  closets  and  libraries, 
schools  and  colleges  and  into  the 
clubs,  assemblies,  and  t»ffee-hous- 
es. 

Addison's  efforts  towards  those 
ends  were  said  to  have  raised  the 
intellectual  level  of  the  rising  mid¬ 
dle  classes  in  the  early  18th  cen¬ 
tury.  One  effect,  at  least,  was  to 
put  the  best  ideas  of  his  time  with¬ 
in  their  reach. 

Though  we  are  not  so  disillu¬ 
sioned  to  suppose  that  we  could, 
like  Addison  and  Steele,  enjoy 
such  influence  over  the  intellectu¬ 
al  pursuits  of  humankind,  we  kind 
of  like  the  spirit  reflected  in  such 
a  noble  effort. 

At  least  the  Spectator  is  a  name 
no  one  should  mispronounce. 


Continued  from  page  1... 

questions  the  budget  deficit.  “If 
there  is  a  deficit,  we  don’t  think  it 
is  as  much  as  they  claimed.”  He  is 
also  concerned  about  the  funds 
spent  on  negotiations. 

This  year,  a  lawyer,  Mark 
Phillips  of  LaPorte,  was  brought  in 
as  chief  spokesman  to  help  the  As¬ 
sistant  and  Assotiate  Superinten- 
dants  handle  the  contract  negoti¬ 
ations.  Union  members  question 
the  spending  of  funds  on  a  lawyer. 


School  Board  Member 
Jeff  Jones 

feeling  that  there  are  several  oth¬ 
er  programs  the  money  could,  and 
should,  be  spent  on. 

Union  members  said  they  were 
expecting  Jones  to  come  and  speak 
with  them  about  the  issues.  When 
questioned,  Jones  told  this  re¬ 
porter,  “They  would  have  no  reason 
to  expect  me  to  come  out  there. ..I 
considered  going  out  there  to  see 
them,  but  frankly  they  were  bare¬ 
ly  on  University  property... I  think 
that’s  probably  the  biggest  reason 
I  didn’t  go  out.  I  would  have  had 
to  go  all  the  way  out  to  the  high¬ 
way  and  so  forth.  It  didn’t  seem 
like  the  most  conducive  place  to 
talk.” 

When  asked  why  the  protest 
was  held  at  PU/NC,  Marciniak 
replied,  “We  just  want  to  let  school 
board  members  know  we  want  the 
issue  settled  and  we  want  con¬ 
tracts.” 


Dr.  Science  is  once  again 
accepting  questions 
from  the  uninformed  masses. 

Bring  them,  (the  questions,  that  is) 
to  LSF  134. 

Communications  may  be  anonymous, 
since  Dr.  Science  sees  no  reason  for 
you  to  parade  your  ignorance;  it  may 
not,  however,  be  cryptic. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience  in  this 
matter. 
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Crack  Down 


acting  assistant  secretary  for  post¬ 
secondary  education. 

The  policy,  which  became  law 
as  part  of  the  1990  budget  deficit 
reduction  agreement,  affects  stu¬ 
dents  at  255  institutions,  most  of 
which  are  for-profit  trade  schools. 

Some  of  these  for-profit  schools 
have  been  accused  of  bilking  the 
government  out  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  by  arranging  student  loans  for 
low-income  students  attending 
their  institutions.  According  to 
federal  officials,  tnese  students 


Bad  student  loans 

Number  of  defaulted  student 
loans,  by  school  type: 


1987: 

418,000 


Public 

4-year:  51,000 

2-year: 

52,000 

Private 

4-year: 

36,000 
2-year: 

7,000 


1989: 

542,000 


Public 

4-year:  43,000 

2-vear:  36,500 

Private 

4-year: 

32,500 
2-year: 

9,000 


SOURCE:  Education  Department 


KRTN  Infographics 

leave  the  schools  without  a  usable 
education.  Then  they  default  on 
the  payments  because  they  can’t 
earn  enough  to  repay  the  loans. 

The  Department  of  Education 
began  proceedings  July  17th  to  bar 
the  225  schools  from  the  loan  pro¬ 
grams.  More  than  543,000  stu¬ 
dents  failed  to  payments  on  their 
loans  in  fiscal  1989. 

Institutions  with  default  rates 
above  35  percent  in  1987, 1988  and 
1989  and  those  with  1989  default 


rates  above  60  percent  will  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  Guaranteed  Stu¬ 
dent  Loan  program,  the  biggest  fi- 
nancer  of  higher  education  in  the 
nation,  unless  they  can  show  that 
the  calculated  default  rate  in  in¬ 
accurate,  that  the  school  success¬ 
fully  serves  disadvantaged  stu¬ 
dents,  or  that  the  default  rate  had 
dropped  substantially  in  1988  and 
1989. 

Schools  with  rates  above  60  per¬ 
cent  in  1989  also  may  be  excluded 
from  other  financial  aid  programs, 
including  Pell  grants.  The  expul¬ 
sions  will  occur  within  the  next 
several  months. 

Most  non-profit  colleges  have  de¬ 
fault  rates  below  5  percent. 

A  national  student  lobbying 
group  fears  President  Bush  will 
try  to  expand  the  total  expulsion 
from  federal  aid  programs  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  all  high  default  schools. 

Selena  Dong,  legislative  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  United  States  Student 
Association,  said  USSA  opposes 
the  current  policy  and  plans  to  fight 
any  Bush  Administration  plan  to 
expand  it  to  other  aid  programs. 

“We  agree  that  something  has 
to  be  done  about  schools  that  are 
fraudulent,"  Dong  said.  “But  it 
doesn’t  make  any  sense  to  punish 
current  students  for  the  default 
rates  of  past  students.” 

Dong  said  the  Bush  administra¬ 
tion  has  forgotten  the  90  percent  of 
students  who  repay  their  loans. 

“It  is  true  that  students  are  be¬ 
ing  unfairly  punished  for  some¬ 
thing  they  have  no  control  over,” 
said  Charles  B.  Saunders,  senior 
vice  president  for  governmental  af¬ 
fairs  at  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 

Saunders  said  the  council  has 
always  argued  for  more  flexible  ex¬ 
pulsion  system  that  can  target  mis¬ 
managed  schools. 

“We  have  lost  that  battle  and 
the  department  is  using  a  simple 
test  of  default  rates,”  he  said. 

Farrell  has  said  that  expulsions, 
combined  with  greater  monitoring 
and  oversight  activities,  are  the 
best  way  to  reign  in  the  default 
problem. 

But  Dong  says  the  default  prob¬ 


lem  wouldn’t  exist  if  the  depart¬ 
ment  gave  more  grants  to  low-in¬ 
come  students  instead  of  requir¬ 
ing  them  to  borrow  money. 

“The  federal  government  should 
just  accept  that  they  have  a  certain 
level  of  default  when  they  take  a 
risk,  but  it’s  worth  the  risk  to  put 
a  low-income  student  through 
school,”  Dong  said. 


Wednesday 
Lunch  Series 

by  Vicky  Granzow 

The  Wednesday  Lunch  Series 
got  off  to  a  harmonious  start  Au¬ 
gust  28th  in  the  LSF  Lounge.  The 
Lakeshore  Chorus  entertained  a 
group  of  over  forty  people  with 
their  smooth,  flowing  blend  of  bar¬ 
bershop  sound.  Their  repertoire 
included  old  favorites  like  “When 
Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling”  and  “Down 
By  The  Old  Mill  Stream",  and  re¬ 
ligious  songs  like  “Precious  Lord.” 
The  song  “I’m  Still  Having  Fun” 
was  a  delightful,  light-hearted 
tune  about  youth,  age,  and  bar¬ 
bershopping.  The  chorus  pleased 
the  crowd  with  what  is  probably 
the  first  barbershop  rendition  of 
“Hail  Purdue.” 

The  Lakeshore  Chorus  is  part  of 
The  Society  for  the  Preservation 
and  Encouragement  of  Barber 
Shop  Quartet  Singing  in  Ameri¬ 
can.  They  are  proud  of  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Institute  of  Lo¬ 
gopedics  which  is  a  hospital  for 
the  communicatively  handi¬ 
capped.  They  invite  men  who  like 
to  sing  to  join  them  at  Westville 
High  School,  on  Tuesdays,  at  7:00 
p.m. 

Don’t  miss  the  upcoming  pro¬ 
grams  presented  each  week  during 
the  Wednesday  Lunch  Series.  The 
programs  are  presented  in  the  LSF 
Lounge  at  12:10  p.m.  Lunch  can  be 
brought  into  the  lounge,  so  you 
can  eat  while  you  watch.  The  pro¬ 
grams  are  free,  and  every  week 
lucky  audience  members  have  a 
chance  to  win  great  door  prizes. 
Check  around  campus  for  the  or¬ 
ange  posters  listing  the  fall  lunch 
series  lineup.  One  or  more  of  the 
programs  are  sure  to  appeal  to 
you. 


Students // 

Begin  saving  your 
essays  and  photos 
for  the  next 

Portals 

Writing  Contest 

Watch  this  paper 
necessary 
entry  info 


Guidelines  for  submission 
of  material 

STUDENTS!  This  is  your  chance  to  voice  your  opinion,  or 
clear  your  conscience!  This  newspaper  encourages  communi¬ 
cation  with  you,  but  we  must  ask  that  you  do  these  two  thhings: 
1.  IF  you  submit  copy  which  is  handwritten,  please  do  so  LEG¬ 
IBLY.  We  can’t  put  it  into  the  computer  if  we  can’t  read  it!  2. 
Editorial  policy  dictates  that  we  cannot  print  letters  to  the  ed¬ 
itor  submitted  anonymously...  this  does  NOT  mean  that  we 
must  print  your  name  along  with  your  letter.  What  it  means  is 
that  if  we  receive  material  which  has  no  signature  attached,  it 
will  not  be  printed. 

IF  however,  we  receive  material  with  a  signature  and  A  RE¬ 
QUEST  ATTACHED  INDICATING  THE  DESIRE  TO  REMAIN 
ANONYMOUS,  we  will  print  the  material,  and  withhold  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name. 

Submit  material  to  LSF  134...  if  the  office  is  unoccupied,  slip 
it  under  the  door,  or  leave  it  with  someone  in  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents  office. 


Photo  /  K.R.  Johnson 

Clubs  and  organizations  Call-Out  drew  students  out  in 
spite  of  the  heat. 


PU/NC  STUDENT 
SENATE'S  FIRST 
ISSUES  &  ANSWERS 
FORUM 

All  Students  Welcome 
Monday 
September  30 
at  noon 
LSF  170 A 

The  theme  mill  be  recycling 
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Changes  in  Elementary 
Education  Program 


Lookout  Freshman!!!  Just  when 
you  thought  it  was  safe  to  go  to 
college,  they  changed  all  the  rules! 

In  meetings  on  Sept.  3rd  &  4th, 
Dr.  Acton  advised  the  education 
students  as  to  the  changes  in  the 
program.  Just  in  case  you  could  not 
attend  one  of  the  meetings,  here 
are  the  highlights. 

=  When  transferring  from  Com¬ 
munity  College  to  the  School  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  it  is  your  responsibility  to 
follow  through  on  the  completion  of 
the  CODO  paperwork. 

=  If  you  wish  to  check  if  a  previ¬ 
ous  experience  may  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  leadership  experi¬ 
ence,  you  should  see  your  advisor.- 

=  No  methods  courses  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  after  10  years. 

=  When  student  teaching,  be 
flexible  with  your  personal  time 
and  allow  for  intrusions.  Outside 
distractions  could  impair  your  per¬ 
formance  and  ultimately  your 
grade! 

=  National  Teacher  Exam  (NTE) 
booklets  are  available  in  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Office  (LSF  48). 

=  Advance  Registration  times 
are  listed  in  the  front  of  PU/NC 
schedules.  This  is  the  best  time 
to  register  to  avoid  long  lines  and 
to  have  a  better  selection  of  open 
classes.  Make  your  appointment 
for  advance  registration  the  week 
PRIOR  to  advanced  registration 
by  calling  or  stopping  in  the  Edu¬ 
cation  office. 


=  In  addition  to  the  former  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  to  the 
Teacher  Education  Program,  MA 
134  and  BIOL  206  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  prior  to  the  interview.  All 
EDCI,  EDPS,  EDFA  classes,  A&D 
201,  MUS  324,  and  H&S  320  must 
be  completed  with  a  grade  of  “C”  or 
higher  (effective  for  Freshmen  en¬ 
tering  Fall  1991  semester). 

=  Interviews  for  admission  into 
the  Teacher  Education  program 
are  held  every 'Fall  and  Spring 
semester. 

=  If  a  “D”  is  received  in  ENGL 
101,  ENGL  102,  COM  114,  BIOL 
205,  BOIL  206,  MA  133,  MA  134, 
or  any  Education  methods  course 
(effective  for  Freshman  entering 
in  the  Fall  semester  of  1991),  the 
course  must  be  re-taken.  If  the 
“D”  is  responsible  for  bringing  your 
graduation  index  (GRD)  below  a 
4.50,  you  will  need  to  retake  the 
course  in  order  to  bring  your  GRD 
up  to  the  required  4.50. 

=  No  more  than  15  hours  of  cor¬ 
respondence  coursework  may  be 
taken.  The  faculty  is  of  the  opinion, 
however  that  there  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  education  one  gets  from 
campus  coursework. 

=  Students  will  be  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  education  packet  in  the 
campus  bookstore  for  a  few  dol¬ 
lars.  (This  is  due  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  students  who  “lost”  theirs 
and  need  to  pick  up  a  second  or 
third  packet.) 

=  See  your  academic  advisor  if 
you  have  any  questions  concern¬ 


ing  the  changes  in  the  program. 
The  Education  Staff  at  PU/NC  con¬ 
sists  of  Dr.  Kurt  Acton  (Depart¬ 
ment  Chair,  LSF  48,  advises  all 
Community  College  students),  Dr 
Ross  Blythe  (Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  LSF  49,  advises  all  Secondary 
Education,  Graduate,  and  Certifi¬ 
cation  students),  Dr.  Cynthia  Pul- 
ver  (Associate  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  LSF  47,  advises  all  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education  majors  whose  last 
names  begin  with  the  letters  L-Z), 
Dr.  Edward  Hackett  (Assistant 
Professor  of  Education  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  LSF  59,  advises  all  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education  majors  whose  last 
names  begin  with  the  letters  A-K), 
and  Brenda  Minix  (Secretary,  LSF 
48). 

During  the  Advance  Registra¬ 
tion  periods,  there  is  an  Adminis¬ 
trative  Assistant  who  does  the  ad¬ 
vance  registration.  This  in  no  way 
prohibits  you  from  also  making  an 
appointment  with  your  regular 
adacemic  advisor.  All  students  are 
strongly  urged  to  meet  with  their 
assigned  academic  advisor  at  least 
once  a  year,  preferably  BEFORE 
advance  registration  begins,  most 
certainly  in  your  freshman  year, 
and  when  CODOing  into  the  edu¬ 
cation  program. 

A  good  source  of  information  is 
the  Education  Bulletin  Board  out¬ 
side  of  LSF  48.  Up-coming  events, 
SEA  Information,  Placement  In¬ 
formation,  and  other  items  are 
posted  on  this  board. 

Note:  The  preceeding  an¬ 
nouncement  was  compiled  from  in¬ 
formation  provided  by  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department’s  student  educa¬ 
tion  packet. 


So  to  Speak... 

Before  you  talk  about  somebody  behind 
their  back,  make  sure,  that  they're  not  lis¬ 
tening  behind  yours. 

—  Jamie  Duffy 


Finally...  A  Low-Fat,  High-Sex  Diet 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  (CPS)  -  Got  a  hot  date  that  might  end  in  a 
romantic  interlude?  If  you’re  a  guy,  then  you  probably  should 
avoid  a  hamburger,  french  fries  and  a  chocolate  shake  for  din¬ 
ner. 

A  recent  issue  of  Prevention  magazine  reports  that  researchers 
at  the  University  of  Utah  have  discovered  a  connection  between 
sex  drive  and  fatty  foods. 

The  study  looked  at  how  a  high-fat  meal  affects  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  testosterone  in  men.  What  the  researchers  found  was  that 
four  hours  after  drinking  milkshakes,  men’s  testosterone  levels 
dropped  by  30  percent. 

Although  the  findings  are  preliminary,  the  researchers  believe 
that  the  fatty  acid  in  foods  like  milkshakes  inhibits  production 
of  testosterone. 

Committee  Recommends  Expulsion 
Of  St.  John’s  Students 


NEW  YORK  (CPS)  -  A  disci¬ 
plinary  committee  recommended 
expulsion  of  four  St.  John’s  Uni¬ 
versity  students  suspended  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  alleged  sexual  at¬ 
tack.  The  students  were  sus¬ 
pended  in  March  1990  after  a  22- 
year-old  woman  claimed  the  four 
men  assaulted  her. 


The  trial  for  three  of  the  men 
resulted  in  acquittal  in  July.  A 
fourth  testified  against  the  others 
in  exchange  for  immunity. 

Prosecutors  in  the  case  alleged 
that  the  men  attacked  the  woman 
after  getting  her  drunk  in  their 
off-campus  apartment. 


Got  a  gripe? 

Let  us  know  about  it! 

We  encourage  letters  to  the  editor. 


Argonne  Hosts  Science  and  Engineering  Fair 


Are  you  uncertain  about  what 
you  will  do  after  your  under¬ 
graduate  degree  in  science  or 
engineering?  Have  you  been 
thinking  about  graduate  school, 
but  find  that  you  have  a  lot  of 
unanswered  questions?  Do  you 
really  know  which  graduate 
school  is  best  for  you? 

Last  year  over  750  under¬ 


graduate  science  and  engineer¬ 
ing  majors  found  the  answers  to 
many  of  their  questions  re¬ 
garding  graduate  school  by  at¬ 
tending  Argonne  National  Lab¬ 
oratory’s  3rd  annual  Graduate 
School  Fair  in  Science  and  En¬ 
gineering.  These  students  had 
the  opportunity  to  talk  direct¬ 
ly  with  faculty  representatives 


from  over  135  of  the  finest 
graduate  school  programs  in 
the  United  States. 

The  1991  FAIR,  on  October 
5th,  promises  to  be  even  big¬ 
ger  and  better.  About  140  fac¬ 
ulty  representatives  will  be  in 
attendance. 

The  University  of  Illinois, 
Princeton  University,  Yale  Uni- 
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Who  is  that  watching  the  Elwood  Splinters  Blues  Band  from  behind  the  Foster 
Grants? 


versity,  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  North¬ 
western  University,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  Carnegie-Mellon  Univer¬ 
sity  are  just  a  few  of  Jhe  uni¬ 
versities  sending  faculty  to  the 
Fair. 

The  day  will  begin  with 
brief  field-specific  presenta¬ 
tions  on  a  variety  of  topics,  in¬ 
cluding:  how  best  to  prepare 
for  graduate  school,  how  to 
choose  the  graduate  school 
which  is  best  for  you,  financial 
support  available  to  graduate 
students  and  what  career  op¬ 
portunities  await  you  once  you 
have  obtained  your  graduate 
degree.  Students  will  be  able 
to  meet,  one-on-one,  with  the 
university  faculty  representa¬ 
tives  to  discuss  graduate  pro¬ 
grams. 

Undergraduates  will  also 
have  the  opportunity  to  take 
brief  tours  of  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Argonne  research  facil¬ 
ities. 

John  Mateja,  coordinator  of 
the  Fair,  points  out  that  en¬ 
rollments  in  science  and  engi¬ 
neering  graduate  programs  in 
the  United  States  have  severe¬ 
ly  declined  over  the  last  two 
decades.  The  percentage  of  B.S 
degree  holders  in  these  fields 


who  attain  Ph.D.’s  has  fallen 
from  12%  to  approximately  6% 
over  that  time. 

Projections  indicate  that  this 
decline,  along  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  demand  of  our  society 
for  highly  trained  scientists 
and  engineers,  will  lead  to  se¬ 
rious  manpower  shortages  in 
the  1990s.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  there  will  be  ex¬ 
cellent  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  those  students  who  ob¬ 
tain  an  advanced  degree.  Not 
only  juniors  and  seniors,  but 
sophomores  and  freshmen  as 
well,  should  attend  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  Fair. 

Argonne  National  Laborato¬ 
ry,  a  Department  of  Energy  fa¬ 
cility,  is  located  25  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Chicago  and  can  be 
reached  by  taking  Interstate 
55  west  past  the  294  Tri-State 
Tollway  to  the  Cass  Avenue 
South  exit. 

Presentations  begin  at  9:00 
am.  Discussions  with  the  fac¬ 
ulty  reps  and  tours  of  Argonne 
research  facilities  will  start  at 
10:00  am  and  conclude  at  3:00 
pm.  For  more  information, 
write  or  call  Ms.  Christine 
O’Brien,  Division  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Programs,  Argonne  Na¬ 
tional  Laboratory,  Argonne, 
Illinois  60439-4845  (Tel.  708- 
972-4579). 
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Test  May  Dispel 
Concerns  About 
Cultural  Bias 


(CPS)  -  Admissions  counselors 
across  the  country  are  waiting  to 
see  whether  the  revised  Scholastic 
Achievement  Test  will  reflect  stu¬ 
dents’  abilities,  especially  those  of 
minorities,  more  accurately. 

The  College  Board,  which  ad¬ 
ministers  the  SAT,  will  publish 
the  new  version  in  1994. 

“We’re  eagerly  awaiting  it,”  said 
Joyce  Smith,  associate  executive 
director  of  the  National  Association 
of  College  Admission  Counselors. 
“Most  of  us  want  to  know  how  the 
changes  will  affect  the  results.” 

SAT  results  have  been  the  talk 
of  academia  this  week  after  the 
release  of  the  1991  national  aver¬ 
age  scores  which  dropped  two 
points  each  to  422  in  the  verbal 
section  and  474  in  the  math  sec¬ 
tion. 

In  his  release  of  that  informa¬ 
tion,  College  Board  president  Don¬ 
ald  Stewart  said  the  scores  re¬ 
flected  “a  disturbing  pattern  of  ed¬ 
ucational  disparity.” 

That  disparity  mostly  involves 
African-American  and  Hispanic 
minorities,  who  still  fall  short  of 
scores  achieved  by  whites  and 
Asian-American.  Still,  African- 
Americans  and  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans  are  the  leading  groups  for 
steady  increases  in  their  scores. 

“Every  time  you  see  a  stan¬ 
dardized  test  result  from  a  black 
student,  the  average  score  will  be 


SAT  verbal  score 
at  all-time  low 

1991  verbal  scores  for  U.S. 
college-bound  seniors  dropped 
two  points  from  last  year.  Math 
scores  dropped  as  well.  The 
trend  since  1967,  first  year 
when  records  were  kept: 
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Voleyball  drew  crowds  who  enjoyed  watching  the  game; 
unfortunately  for  this  player,  so  did  her  teammates...  en¬ 
joy  only  watching  the  game,  that  is. 


Calumet  Students 
Produce 

Documentary  to  Air 
on  WTTW 

HAMMOND  -  A  documentary 
produced  by  Purdue  University 
Calumet  students  will  be  aired 
at  10  pm,  Saturday,  September 
14  and  1:30  am,  Saturday, 
September  21  on  Chicago’s 


WTTW,  Channel  11. 

The  documentary,  Put  Your 
Clothes  On,  is  about  censorship  of 
the  arts.  It  will  be  shown  on  the 
program,  Image  Union,  which  is 
broadcast  in  the  Chicago  and 
Northwest  Indiana  area,  and 
shown  on  cable  systems  in  Iowa, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

The  documentary  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  enrolled  in  the 
course,  Documentary  Television. 


lower  than  the  majority’s  score,” 
said  Walter  Jacobs,  director  of  aca¬ 
demic  support  services  for  the  Col¬ 
lege  Board,  at  a  recent  education¬ 
al  conference  in  Orlando,  Florida. 
“Some  people  say  this  is  just  an¬ 
other  example  that  the  black  man 
can’t  cut  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  see  that  blacks  are  the  one 
group  constantly  progressing  to¬ 
ward  better  scores.” 

Educators  hope  the  new  test  will 
help  close  some  of  the  gap.  The 
1991  test  averages  showed  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

=  Since  1976,  African-Americans 
and  Mexican-Americans  have 
shown  an  overall  point  increase  of 
50  and  23  points  respectively.  But, 
their  overall  average  score  still  falls 
about  200  and  130  points  shy,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  scores  achieved  by 
whites  and  Asians.  Their  total  av¬ 
erage  scores  are  930  and  940  re¬ 
spectively. 

=  Scores  achieved  by  whites 
overall  have  dropped  14  points 
sine?  1976.  The  overall  average 
for  all  groups  taken  together  -  896 
-  has  dropped  seven  points. 

=  Men  still  score  higher  than 
women  (923  average  vs.  861  aver¬ 
age),  especially  in  the  mathematics 
section  of  the  test. 

=  Students  who  took  more  aca¬ 
demic  classes  during  their  educa¬ 
tional  careers  scored  about  50 
points  higher  than  the  national  av¬ 
erage  in  both  the  verbal  and  the 
math  sections. 

“Those  who  took  physics,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  had  average  verbal  scores  of 


464  and  average  math  scores  of 
538,  considerably  above  the  na¬ 
tional  averages  for  each,”  said 
Robert  Cameron,  the  board’s  se¬ 
nior  research  associate.  “Those 
who  took  calculus  had  the  highest 
math  average,  599,  and  the  highest 
verbal  average,  502.” 

Cameron  says  the  College  Board 
is  concerned  about  an  apparent 
paradox  -  “We  are  seeing  more 
years  of  study  on  academics  and  in 
college  prep  courses  and  still  the 
average  scores  are  going  down.” 

Much  of  the  drop  comes  from  the 
higher  percentage  of  minorities 
taking  the  test  -  this  year  28  per¬ 
cent  of  test-takers  were  minorities. 
Of  that  28  percent,  8  percent  re¬ 
ported  that  English  was  their  sec¬ 
ond  language  and  another  8  per¬ 
cent  reported  they  were  bilingual. - 

“As  more  of  our  society  is  being 
included  in  the  test,  the  more  like¬ 
ly  you  are  to  see  scores  decline,” 
Cameron  said. 

That  greater  inclusion  and  the 
SAT’s  inability  to  reflect  different 
cultures  in  its  test  question  con¬ 
tent  has  helped  spark  the  exam’s 
rewrite. 

“There’s  always  been  some  sus¬ 
picion  about  the  way  the  test  ques¬ 
tions  are  written,”  Smith  said. 
“The  College  Board  now  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  review  board  for  mi¬ 
nority  education  that  looks  at  items 
for  bias  against  women  and  eth¬ 
nic  groups.” 

That  board  has  existed  for  many 
years  and  the  content  of  questions 


Senate  Sez 


The  Senate  hopes  you  all  suc¬ 
cessfully  made  it  through  the  first 
few  weeks  of  classes.  The  Elwood 
Splinters  Blues  Band  opened  Pur¬ 
due  Pride  Week  with  a  “blue  note” 
Monday  August  26th,  kicking  off  a 
week  of  activities  that  we  think 
went  pretty  well.  We  sincerely 
hope  everyone  enjoyed  it. 

We  would  like  to  thank  those 
who  helped  to  make  the  event  a 
success.  Among  those  are  all  of 
you  students  who  either  came  out 
and  partook  in  the  activities,  or 
had  fun  just  watching.  A  big  thank 
you  goes  out  to  the  following:  Chan¬ 
cellor  Alspaugh  who  took  the  time 
to  enjoy  the  Elwood  Splinters  Blues 
Band  on  Monday;  to  the  custodial 
staff  for  transport  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  tables;  to  Tim  Irk  and  his 
staff  who  helped  prepare  the  food; 
to  the  clubs  and  organizations  who 
participated  in  call-out  day:  to  Jack 
Peters,  whose  hard  work  and  dili¬ 
gence  Purdue  Pride  Week  would 
have  suffered  greatly;  and  to  Dr. 
Bednar  for  his  efforts  in  coordi¬ 
nating  staff  teams.  (Bednar’s 
teams  were  stiff  competition,  but 
next  time  they  shouldn’t  practice  so 
hard. 

Once  again  thank  you  one  and 
all. 

Purdue  Pride  Week  picks  up 
again  in  September  with  a  run¬ 
ning/walking  race  on  the  13th. 
Participants  will  receive  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  awards  will  go  to  the 
best  performers. 


On  the  14th  a  golf  tournament 
will  be  held  at  Beechwood  Golf 
Course  in  LaPorte.  Dr.  Ed  Bednar 
is  the  contact  person  for  the  golf 
event. 

The  Student  Senate  hopes  that 
you’ll  continue  to  exhibit  pride  in 
PU/NC  on  September  21  when  we 
hold  our  car  wash  to  raise  funds  for 
the  Student  Senate  Scholarship 
fund.  The  car  wash  will  be  held  in 
Michigan  City  in  the  parking  lot  of 
WAL-MART  (HWY  421),  who  has 
agreed  to  match  donations  dollar 
for  dollar. 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  from 
any  Student  Senator  in  advance 
for  $2.00;  at  the  time  of  the  car 
wash  they  will  be  $3.50. 

Those  of  you  are  interested  in  , 
washing  cars  may  sign  up  in  the 
Student  Senate  office. 

On  September  23  the  Student 
Senate’s  first  open  forum  will  be 
held  in  room  170A,  a  small  area  in 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  cafete¬ 
ria.  The  topic  of  this  first  open  fo¬ 
rum  will  be  “recycling”.  In  addition 
to  the  Student  Senate,  personnel 
will  be  present  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  you  may  have  regarding  re¬ 
cycling  on  campus.  We  hope  YOU 
will  be  there. 

The  Student  Senate  would  also 
like  to  remind  you  the  its  meet¬ 
ings  are  open  and  all  are  welcome 
to  sit  in.  Meeting  dates  will  be 
posted  in  advance.  Please  feel  free 
to  stop  by  the  Senate  office  in  the 
LSF  building  and  talk  with  us. 


Be  Sure  To  Pick  Up 
Student  I.D./Discount  Cards 
From 

Dean  of  Student’s  Office 


has  slowly  changed  to  reflect  more 
cultural  diversity,  Cameron  said. 

The  new  test  will  not  only  show 
more  changes  in  content,  but  also 
changes  in  form. 

In  its  format  change  since  1975, 
the  test  will  abandon  its  antonym, 
or  opposite  word,  questions  for 
beefed-up  reading  sections  that 
will  put  more  emphasis  on  higher- 
order  reading  skills,  Cameron  said. 
He  calls  it  critical  reading. 

In  the  math  section,  the  prima¬ 
ry  change  will  involve  the  addition 
of  a  section  where  students  gener¬ 
ate  their  own  answers  to  problems 
rather  than  picking  an  answer 
from  the  traditional  multiple  choice 
format. 

While  College  Board  officials  are 
working  on  the  changes,  they  stand 


by  their  claim  that  the  SAT,  the  | 
primary  test  used  in  22  East  and 
West  Coast  states  for  college  en 
trance,  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  j,i 
a  student’s  academic  ability. 

The  American  College  Testing 
Program,  another  college  admis¬ 
sions  test  known  as  ACT,  is  used  1 
predominantly  in  28  states.  ACT 
officials  will  release  their  1991  av 
erage  scores  on  September  17. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  Col 
lege  Board  has  always  said  their 
test  scores  are  extremely  accurate, 
but  what  we  find  is  that  admis¬ 
sions  offices  look  at  academic  I 
records  first,”  Smith  said.  “Some 
kids  test  well  and  some  panic  and 
blow  it.” 


Secret 
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The  quietest  place  on  campus. 
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Small  wonder  that  reverent  admirers  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  mental  magic  tonic  by  unconsciously  ac¬ 
knowledging  its  very  existence. 

Although  my  description  may  sound  like  a  fictitious 
wonderland,  this  three-quarter  acre  pond  surround¬ 
ed  by  grassland  and  a  small  deciduous  forest  is  real. 

It  is  not  a  new  addition  to  the  university  grounds. 
It  was  dredged  17  years  ago  to  a  maximum  depth  of 
five  meters  and  is  fed  by  an  underground  spring, 
run-off,  and  rainfall. 

The  natural  aging  process  that  accompanies  the 
passage  of  time,  however,  has  caused  a  decrease  in 
its  original  depth  to  roughly  2.4  meters  at  its  deep¬ 
est  point.  Don’t  try  to  wade  in  it,  though,  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  sink  several  inches  with  every  step 
you  take  on  the  silty  bottom. 

Benches  are  scattered  about  its  banks,  and  a  bar- 
b-que  grill  and  picnic  tables  are  housed  beneath  a 
wooden  shelter  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  vis¬ 
iting  students  and  staff. 

Aquatic  inhabitants  facilitate  the  water’s  soothing 
effect.  Flashes  of  aqua-blue  traverse  the  shoreline  as 
schools  of  young  blue  gills  swim  back  and  forth  in  uni¬ 
son.  Bass,  too,  can  be  spotted,  and  although  their  dis¬ 
play  is  not  as  colorful,  the  rhythmic  swishing  of  pec¬ 


toral  fins  proves  to  be  quite  relaxing.  One  can  some¬ 
times  witness  an  amusing  sideshow  starring  a  pair 
of  painted  turtles  either  courting  and  cavorting  or 
merely  soaking  up  sunrays  atop  one  of  their  favorite 
rocks.  Even  various  waterfowl  have  been  known  to 
grace  the  pond  with  their  presence,  to  the  delight  of 
visitors. 

However,  it  is  the  benthic  organisms,  flora,  and  fau¬ 
na  of  this  ecosystem  that  summon  science  profes¬ 
sors  and  students  out  from  the  confines  of  their  lab¬ 
oratories  to  take  advantage  of  this  valuable  source  of 
study. 

The  PU/NC  pond  is  one  of  the  true  assets  of  this 
university,  and  has  thus  far  remained  unspoiled  by 
the  hustle  and  bustle  that  takes  place  indoors. 

But  could  such  an  ideal  sanctuary  have  any  flaws? 
That  would  depend  on  whether  you  consider  it  a 
drawback  to  become  so  captivated,  mesmerized,  and 
relaxed  that  you  forget  where  you  are,  or  become  so 
distracted  by  investigations  of  the  source  of  every  rip¬ 
ple  in  the  water  that  you  forget  your  homework. 

Nonetheless,  enjoy  your  pond  while  the  weather 
still  permits,  but  don’t  be  surprised  to  find  yourself 
trying  to  keep  it  a  secret,  too. 


Another  Enrollment  Increase 


News  Release  -  For  the  12th  year 
in  a  row,  enrollment  has  increased 
at  PU/NC.  3,552  students  regis¬ 
tered  for  fall  classes,  which  is  a  3.1 
percent  increase  over  last  year. 

The  enrollment  increase  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  steady  upward  climb 
in  the  student  population  since 
1979,  and  a  growth  of  216  percent 
since  the  Westville  campus  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1967. 

The  total  includes  1,220  full-time 


undergraduate  students,  2,285 
part-time  undergraduates  and  47 
part-time  graduate  students. 

The  greatest  enrollment  in¬ 
creases  came  in  the  Associate  of 
Arts  in  General  Business  degree 
program,  where  591  students  are 
registered,  an  increase  of  12.5  per¬ 
cent  over  last  year.  The  number  of 
Associate  of  Applied  Science  in 
Nursing  students  increased  11  per¬ 
cent  to  a  capacity  enrollment  of 


HEADCOUNT  ENROLLMENT 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORTH  CENTRAL 
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220. 

Other  programs  showing  signif¬ 
icant  increases  were  the  Bachelor  of 
Liberal  Studies  and  Bachelor  of  El¬ 
ementary  Education  degree  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  largest  number  of  students, 
1,336,  are  enrolled  in  courses  in 
PU/NC’s  Community  College  pro¬ 
gram,  which  shows  a  7.7  percent 
enrollment  increase  over  last  year. 

Female  students  outnumber 
male  students  by  a  ratio  of  3:2,  with 
2,150  women  and  1,402  men  en¬ 
rolled. 

1,839  students  come  from  La- 
Porte  County,  while  1,367  come 
from  Porter  County.  One  hundred 
thirty-six  students  are  from  Starke 
County,  64  from  Jasper,  60  from 
Lake,  27  from  Pulaski,  22  from  St. 
Joseph,  and  18  from  Marshall  ooun- 
ties.  Others  list  addresses  in 
Adams,  Elkhart,  Harrison,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Jefferson,  Marion,  and 
Tippecanoe  counties,  as  well  as  the 
states  of  Texas,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.  One  student’s  official  ad¬ 
dress  is  Indonesia. 

The  average  age  of  PU/NC  stu¬ 
dents  is  29. 


Whole  Language 
Conference 


Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Goodman,  a  lead¬ 
ing  authority  on  whole  language, 
will  be  the  featured  speaker  in  a 
conference  on  Saturday,  October 
5.  “What’s  Whole  in  Whole  Lan¬ 
guage?”  will  be  the  topic  at  the 
Valparaiso  High  School  Auditori¬ 
um  from  8:00  AM  until  about  2:30 
PM. 

Goodman,  who  is  currently  a 
professor  of  Language,  Reading 
and  Culture  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  has  influenced  teaching  in 
thousands  of  classrooms  due  to  his 
research  and  writing.  His  ideas  on 


whole  language  are  sure  to  inspire 
teachers  and  (education)  students 
alike. 

This  program  is  sponsored  by 
the  International  Reading  Associ¬ 
ation,  Gary  Reading  Council,  Ham- 
mond  Area  Reading  Council, 
Michingan  City  Reading  Council, 
Porter  County  Reading  Council, 
and  the  Kanka  kee  Valley  Reading 
Council. 

For  more  information  and  reg¬ 
istration  forms,  contact  Dr.  Cyn¬ 
thia  Pulver  in  LSF  47.  (Advance 
registration  is  NOT  a  must!) 


Attention 

Bulletin  Board  Users! 

Please,  submit  copies  of  your  requests  for  rides,  room¬ 
mates,  music  lessons,  sales  of  books,  typing  jobs,  tu¬ 
toring  services,  etc.  to  the  Spectator,  LSF  134! 

Beginning  next  issue,  we  will  have  a  special  clas¬ 
sified  ad  section,  free  of  charge  to  students. 

Although  we  only  publish  every  3  weeks  during 
the  semester,  this  exposure  greatly  increases  the 
likelihood  that  your  notice  will  be  read.  Publication 
dates  for  the  paper  are  posted  on  the  newsroom  door. 
This  cooperation  benefits  all  of  us. 


Michigan  City  Public  Library 
Writing  Out  Loud 

Hollander's  chain-smoking,  wisecracking,  bath- 
soaking.  cat-loving  cartoon  character,  "Sylvia"  ap¬ 
pears  in  forty-seven  newspapers  and  thirteen  books, 
all  still  in  print.  "Sylvia"  made  her  stage  debut  in 
Sylvias  Real  Good  Advice,  a  1991  Pegasus  Players’ 
production  in  Chicago. 

"Please  send  me  more  feminists  like  the  saucy  Nicole 
Hollander.  .  .  .  Ms.  Hollander's  pretend- childish 
drawings  are  charming,  and  her  wit  is  unflagging  and 
very  much  to  the  point." 

Mordecai  Richler. 
The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 


Nicole 

Hollander 


September  28 
7:30  p.m. 
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Accidents 

Happen 

by  Larry  Koker 

The  National  Safety  Council  ad¬ 
vises  that  holiday  weekends  have 
the  largest  accident  rates,  with  La¬ 
bor  Day  weekend  the  highest  of 
all. 

With  this  in  mind,  and  hoping 
that  your  Labor  Day  weekend  was 
accident  free,  I  remembered  read¬ 
ing  some  pretty  strange  accident 
reports. 

The  first  report  involved  a  la¬ 
borer  for  a  bridge  company  work¬ 
ing  on  a  high-rise  building  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  His  job  was  to  hook 
loads  to  a  giant  crane  so  that  ma¬ 
terials  could  be  hoisted  to  the 
workers  on  the  upper  floors.  Since 
his  work  was  always  done  at 
ground  level,  he  had  never  seen 
the  view  from  the  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing  he  was  helping  to  build. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  job,  when 
extra  materials  were  being  re¬ 
moved  from  the  high  floors,  he  rode 
the  craneball  up  for  a  look  around. 

It  is  important  to  note  that 
bridge  workers  hate  Port-a-Pot- 
ties,  the  little  fiberglass  outhouses 
used  on  construction  sites.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  laborer  found  that  he 
needed  to  use  the  facilities  any¬ 
way. 

At  the  same  time,  the  crew  de¬ 
cided  to  remove  the  Pottie.  The  rig¬ 
ger  snapped  the  door  shut  and 
hooked  it  to  the  crane,  unaware 
that  it  was  occupied.  The  crane¬ 
man  swung  it  over  the  side  of  the 
building  and  let  it  free-fall  for  thir¬ 
ty-eight  stories  before  setting  the 
brake.  The  sudden  stop  made  stuff 
fly  around  the  inside  of  the  toilet, 
including  the  laborer. 

When  the  Pottie  reached  the 
ground,  the  crew  opened  the  door 
to  see  what  all  the  screaming  was 
about.  The  laborer,  smelling 
nowhere-near-like  a  rose,  leapt  out 
and  ran  screaming  down  the  street. 
The  crew  caught  up  with  him  after 
he’d  run  eight  blocks;  at  last  re¬ 
port  he  was  under  doctor’s  care  for 
a  nervous  condition. 

The  second  report  was  about  a 
dragline  operator  from  Miami, 
Florida.  His  wife,  a  small  woman, 
bought  him  a  new  750  cc  motorcy¬ 
cle  for  his  birthday.  She  arranged 
a  surprise  party  for  him  and  asked 
some  of  his  fellow  workers  to  set 
the  motorcycle  on  its  inspection 
stand  on  the  patio  beyond  the  glass 
doors. 

He  was  very  surprised  by  the 
party  and  happy  to  receive  the  mo¬ 
torcycle.  While  standing  beside 
the  bike  and  drinking  with  his 
friends,  he  started  the  engine  and 
revved  it  up.  The  machine  fell  off 
its  inspection  stand  and  dragged 


him  through  the  plate-glass  doors. 

The  party  ended  quickly  after 
the  ambulance  crew  carted  him  off 
to  the  hospital  for  stitches.  This 
left  no  one  to  help  right  the  cycle 
that  was  now  laying  on  the  den 
carpet  leaking  gasoline.  The  op¬ 
erator’s  wife  was  too  small  to  set 
the  bike  upright  again.  But  she 
was  able  to  mop  the  leaking  gaso¬ 
line;  she  used  toilet  tissue,  which 
she  flushed  down  the  commode. 

The  dragline  operator  returned 
home  stitched  up  and  full  of  pain 
medication.  On  his  way  to  bed,  he 
used  the  toilet,  smoking  a  cigarette 
while  doing  so.  While  sitting  on  the 
stool,  he  opened  his  legs  to  drop 
the  cigarette  into  the  bowl.  The 
bathroom  exploded. 

The  ambulance  crew  was  sum¬ 
moned  again.  This  time  their  pas¬ 
senger  had  to  ride  the  litter  face 
down  as  his  old-southern-back- 
ground  was  medium-rare.  To  add 
insult  to  injury,  when  the  medics 
were  wheeling  him  down  the  emer¬ 
gency  room  hallway  a  small  child 
bumped  the  litter,  spilling  the  op¬ 
erator  to  the  floor  and  breaking 
his  right  arm. 

The  last  story  was  about  a  new 
member  of  a  corp  of  engineers  who 
was  helping  remove  bricks  from 
the  top  of  a  building.  The  engi¬ 
neers  were  putting  bricks  into  a 
wooden  basket  attached  to  a  rope 
and  pulley.  When  the  basket  was 
full,  the  men  at  the  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing  would  tell  the  man  on  the 
ground  to  get  a  good  grip  on  the 
rope  so  that  they  could  push  the 
basket  off  the  edge.  The  man  on 
the  ground  would  control  the  speed 
of  the  basket’s  descent  by  slowly  re¬ 
leasing  rope. 

The  following  took  place  in  about 
60  seconds:  The  new  worker 

(wanting  to  make  a  good  impres¬ 
sion)  laced  the  rope  around  his  fin¬ 
gers.  The  men  on  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing  overloaded  the  basket  as  a  joke 
and  pushed  it  over  the  side. 

The  basket  of  bricks  came  plum¬ 
meting  down,  weighing  more  than 
the  man  on  the  ground,  who  was 
unable  to  let  go  of  the  rope.  He  shot 
upwards.  As  he  passed  the  brick- 
bucket  on  his  way  up,  it  broke  his 
right  leg. 

The  basket  hit  the  ground  and 
the  man’s  fingers  were  caught  in 
the  pulley.  Four  fingers  on  the 
man’s  right  hand  were  broken.  The 
bucket  bottom  broke  open,  spilling 
the  bricks,  leaving  the  worker  now 
heavier  than  the  empty  bucket. 

The  man  came  crashing  down 
as  the  bucket  shot  skyward.  As 
they  passed,  the  bucket  broke  the 
man’s  left  leg.  The  man  hit  the 
ground,  finally  freeing  his  fingers 
from  the  rope.  The  bucket  came 
back  down  on  him,  breaking  his 
collarbone. 

If  you  were  unlucky  enough  to 
have  had  a  accident  this  last  week¬ 
end,  maybe  these  stories  will  make 
you  feel  a  little  better. 


Education  Picnic 

The  Education  Section’s  First  jors,  faculty,  and  families. 
Annual  Back-to-School  Picnic  After  eating,  the  more  adven- 

was  held  Friday,  August  23.  A  turesome  of  the  group  played 
delicious  pot-luck  was  held  at  the  softball  while  others  visited  and 
shelter  area  for  Education  ma-  enjoyed  the  antics  of  the  game. 


AttentionPoets! 

Owings  Mills,  Maryland — 
$12,000  in  prizes  will  be  awarded 
this  year  to  over  250  poets  in  the 
North  American  Open  Poetry  Con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  National  Li¬ 
brary  of  Poetry.  The  deadline  for 
the  contest  is  September  30, 1991. 
The  contest  is  open  to  everyone 
and  entry  is  FREE. 

Any  poet,  whether  previously 
published  or  not,  can  be  a  winner. 
Every  poem  entered  also  has  a 
chance  to  be  published  in  a  deluxe, 
hardbound  anthology.  To  enter, 
send  ONE  original  poem,  any  sub¬ 
ject  and  any  style,  to  the  National 
Library  of  Poetry,  5-E  Gwynns  Mill 
Ct.,  P.O.  Box  7 04- PC,  Owings  Mills 
MD  21117. 

The  poem  should  be  no  more 
than  20  lines  and  the  poet’s  name 
and  address  should  appear  on  the 
top  of  the  page.  Entries  must  be 
postmarked  by  September  30, 
1991.  A  new  contest  opens  October 
1, 1991.nal  poem,  any  subject  and 
any  style,  to  the  National  Library 
of  Poetry,  5-E  Gwynns  Mill  Ct., 
P.O.  Box  704-PC,  Owings  Mills 
MD  21117. 


Students 

You  should  be  aware  of  the  following 
dates: 

September  13 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course, 
change  course  level,  or  change 
pass/not  pass  option. 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  with 
an  automatic  grade  of  "W"  recorded  on 
the  student's  record,  unless  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  classified  as  a  freshman. 

October  23 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course. 


Math  Tutoring  Center 
Schwarz  313 
Fall  Semester  1991 


Dav 

Hours 

Tutors 

Monday 

11:00  am  to  1:00  pm 

4:00  pm  to  5:30  pm 

Zolvinski,  Horvath 
Bishop 

Tuesday 

11:00  am  to  11:50  pm 

4:30  pm  to  5:30  pm 

Bishop 

Bishop 

Wednesday 

10:00  am  to  1:00  pm 

4:00  pm  to  6:00  pm 

Zolvinski,  Halsey 
Zolvinski 

Thursday 

11:00  am  to  1:00  pm 

4:30  pm  to  5:30  pm 

Szawara 

Bishop 

Friday 

11:00  am  to  12:50  pm 

Halsey,  Horvath 

Tutoring  is  not  restricted  to  mathematics,  as  some  tutors  can  help  students  in  other 
courses.  For  example,  Zolvinski  and  Horvath  can  help  with  Physics,  while  Szawara  and 
Horvath  can  help  with  Statistics.  Tutors  names  are  listed  for  your  convenience. 


Students  and 
professors  alike 
braved  the 
weather 

to  hear  the  blues 
on  Monday 
of  Purdue  Pride 
Week. 

You  can't 
see  the  band, 
but  it  was  there, 
playing  to  this 
peaceful  crowd. 


Photo  /  J.  Abbrlng 
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International  Cafe 
To  Open  at  PU/NC 


Get  on  Board  the 

Purdue  Alumni  Association  -  north  Central 


The  area’s  newest  eating  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  PU/NC  Internation¬ 
al  Cafe,  opened  at  noon  at  Thurs¬ 
day,  September.  5,  on  our  campus. 
The  cafe,  which  will  be  open  every 
Thursday  noon  during  the  fall 
semester,  will  feature  meals  pre¬ 
pared  by  advanced  students  in  the 
campus’  Restaurant,  Hotel  and  In¬ 
stitutional  Management  curricu¬ 
lum. 

“Each  Thursday,  we  will  prepare 
and  serve  food  from  a  different  cul¬ 
ture,”  said  Prof.  Karen  Lieberman- 
Nissen,  RHI  director  and  course 
instructor.  “We  have  lots  of  recipes, 
so  there  will  be  plenty  of  food.” 

The  cafe  will  be  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  with  reservations  required  a 
week  in  advance,  she  said.  The 
price  of  the  meal  will  vary  each 
week,  depending  on  the  cost  of  in¬ 
gredients.  The  first  meal,  featur¬ 
ing  Italian  cuisine,  was  $6.95. 

Lieberman-Nissen  said  she  de¬ 
veloped  the  International  Cafe  con¬ 
cept  in  order  to  give  her  students 
more  “hands-on”  training  in  cater¬ 
ing  situations.  “These  are  the  most 
advanced  students  in  our  two-year 


program,”  she  said.  “They  already 
have  considerable  experience  in 
food  preparation.” 

The  menu  each  week  will  fea¬ 
ture  appetizers  (often  including 
soup),  a  choice  of  entrees,  two  side 
dishes,  salad,  dessert,  drink,  and 
fresh-baked  bread.  The  foods  will 
be  prepared  by  students  in  the  Spe¬ 
cialty  Foods  class  (RHI  391)  and 
served  by  students  in  the  Quanti¬ 
ty  Foods  Production  class  (RHI 
291). 

After  the  Italian  meal  on 
September  5,  the  following  cultures 
will  be  featured:  Spanish  (Septem¬ 
ber  12),  Greek  (September  19),  Ger¬ 
man  (September  26),  French  (Oc¬ 
tober  3),  Caribbean  (October  10), 
Mexican  (October  17),  Middle  East¬ 
ern  (October  24),  Scandinavian  (Oc¬ 
tober  31),  Slovakian  (November  7), 
Cajun  (November  14),  Far  East¬ 
ern  (November  21),  and  Jewish 
(December  5). 

The  meals  will  be  served  in  a 
special  area  off  the  LSF  Cafeteria. 
For  reservations  or  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  the  RHI  office. 


Personal  PC  A  Must 
At  Dartmouth 


HANOVER,  N.H.  (CPS)-As  if 
lugging  stereos  and  TVs  back  and 
forth  to  school  isn’t  enough  trouble, 
Dartmouth  College  freshmen  now 
have  to  pack  up  their  personal 
computers  and  bring  them  with 
them,  too. 

Dartmouth,  the  first  Ivy  League 
school  to  adopt  this  rule,  will  re¬ 
quire  incoming  fall  freshmen  to 
bring  their  Apples  and  Macs  to 
school  or  to  purchase  a  system  at 
the  school’s  computer  center. 

School  officials  say  Dartmouth 
wants  to  offer  all  students  equal 
access  to  sophisticated  computer 
equipment.  Freshmen  are  sent  in¬ 
formation  packages  on  how  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  computer  from  the  school’s 
computer  center. 

“It’s  really  a  de  facto  require¬ 
ment,”  says  Dean  A1  Quirk,  dean  of 
admissions  and  financial  aid  at 
Dartmouth.  “It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  student  that  didn’t  already 
have  one.” 

About  80  percent  of  our  students 


have  been  purchasing  systems. 
Our  rooms  are  hard-wired.  Stu¬ 
dents  can  access  the  library  or  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other  by  net¬ 
working.  The  micro-revolution  has 
changed  education.” 

Quirk  also  forecasts  that  all 
campuses  will  require  computer 
ownership  as  an  admission  re¬ 
quirement  in  the  future.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  MTV-College  Track  Re¬ 
port,  one  quarter  of  all  college  stu¬ 
dents  currently  have  personal  com¬ 
puters.  Students  who  require  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  at  Dartmouth  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  further  assis¬ 
tance  to  purchase  a  computer. 

“We  were  one  of  the  institutions 
that  took  advantage  of  the  Apple 
consortium,  so  it’s  really  the  com¬ 
puter  of  choice,”  Quirk  says.  “You 
know,  computer  instruction  will 
never  replace  the  hard  work  of 
learning,  but  in  10  years,  we’ll  be 
teaching  in  an  entirely  different 
way.” 


Help  fill  this  hole! 
Submit  copy 
to  the 
Spectator! 


PURDUE 

vs. 

NOTRE 

DAME 


FOOTBALL  EXPRESS 


departing 

9  a.m.,  Saturday,  September  28 

from 


Purdue  University  ftorth  Central 


,ii  '  -  ■  V-.  .- 

•Deluxe:  bus  ride 
•Game  ticket  -- 
•Continental  breakfast 
•Refreshments,  ea  route 
,  •Tailgate  party  before 
and  after  the  game 


RESERVE  YOUR  PLACE  Itt  THE  FUN  TODAY! 


Send  checks,  payable  to  PAA-MC,  to  PU/NC 


Alumni  Relations,  1401  5.  U.S.  421,  Westville,  IN  46391 


RESERVATION  DEADLINE  IS  MOW..  SEPT.  16 


Writing  Center  Hours 

Fail  1991 

Monday 

9  am  to  7  pm 

Tuesday 

9  am  to  2  pm 

4  pm  to  6  pm 

Wednesday 

9  am  to  5:30  pm 

Thursday 

9  am  to  7  pm 

Friday 

9  am  to  1  pm 

Saturday 

1 0  am  to  noon 

by  appointment  only 

(appointments 

must  be  made  by  1  pm  Thursday) 

I 

)rop-ins  welcome! 

LSF  14,  ext.  383 
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A  Most  Atypical  Place 
in  the  Space-Time 
Continuum 


(CPS)  -  Flake  off,  Webster.  No 
way,  Roget.  The  new  dudes  of 
American  English  are  Bill  and 
Ted,  Wayne  and  Garth,  Bart 
Simpson  and  Pauly  Shore. 

Station,  Metal  Heads  (that 
means:  greetings,  rockin’  musi¬ 
cians)  -  a  most  heinous  language, 
dudespeak,  has  emerged.  Why, 
even  the  Short  Dead  Dude 
(Napolean),  the  Salad  Dressing 
Dude  (Ceasar)  and  the  Frood 
Dude  (Sigmund  Freud)  under¬ 
stand.  It’s  everywhere. 

Most  believe  that  modem  dude¬ 
speak  began  in  the  early  1980’s 
when  Sean  Penn’s  surfing  alter- 
ego  Jeff  Spicoli  in  “Fast  Times 
at  Ridgemont  High”  first  ut¬ 
tered  the  now-immortal  words 
“bogus”  and  gnarly.” 

At  about  the  same  time,  ev¬ 
ery  radio  played  that  most  ex¬ 
cellent  song  “Valley  Girl”  by 
Moon  Unit  Zappa.  Like,  for 
sure,  that’s  when  current 
dudespeak  in  its  primitive 
form  came  to  be. 

“Bill  and  Ted’s  Excellent 
Adventure”  then  inspired  all 
to  “party  on,”  and  dudespeak 
became  the  gospel  of  anyone 
wanting  to  live  in  a  totally 
awesome  environment,  free 
of  heinous  words. 

In  pre-Spicoli  days,  howev¬ 
er,  ancient  forms  of  dudes¬ 
peak  are  found.  Some  lin¬ 
guists  and  experts  on  slang 
say  the  word  “dude”  arose 
from  the  1950s  -  many  point 
to  Marlon  Brando  in  the  “Wild 
Ones”  as  the  first  dude,  says  Dr. 
Kenneth  Kirkpatrick,  director  of 
DePauw  University’s  writing  pro¬ 
gram  and  one  totally  esteemed 
language  dude. 

The  dudespeak  of  today  -  heard 
spoken  between  students  on  cam¬ 
pus  across  the  country  (not  only 
in  California,  the  outstanding 
home  of  Bill  and  Ted)  -  is  more, 
will  stellar.  You  know,  inspired.- 

“According  to  slang  theory,  any 
group  that  tries  to  bond  together 
develops  slang,”  Kirkpatrick  says. 
“There’s  a  real  strong  pull  among 
college  students  to  bond  together. 
Like  you  see  certain  dress  styles, 
you  also  see  certain  slang  styles.” 

Excellent. 

Those  slang  styles  not  only  in¬ 
clude  dudespeak  in  true  Bill  and 
Ted  form,  they  also  highlight  cul¬ 
tural  diversity.  Contrary 

to  popular  belief,  Bill  and  Ted 
are  not  the  main  contributors  to 
modern-day  slang.  “Black 
culture,  way  back  into  the  slave 


days,”  says  Kirkpatrick,  “is  the 
big  contributor.”  Some  exam¬ 
ples — cool,  hot,  man  and  y’all. 
Lingo  from  the  entertainment 
world  is  a  close  second.  A  1 
though  some  bogus  grammari¬ 
ans  would  like  to  eliminate  slang 
from  our  most  tiumphant  vocab¬ 
ulary,  many  see  the  cultural  fu¬ 
sion  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  “I  think  now  when  a 
white  student  picks  up  black 
slang  it’s  not  offensive  like  it  used 
to  be,”  says  Dr.  Frances  Lucas- 
Taucher,  dean  of  student  affairs 
at  Baldwin-Wallace  College  in 
Cleveland.  “Saturday  Night 


Live,”  which  has  a  cult  following 
of  college  students  across  the 
country,  has  always  followed  the 
slang  trends  closely.  Just  like 
Eddie  Murphy  generated  phras¬ 
es  for  mass  consumption  in  his 
heydey  at  SNL,  so  have  Wayne 
and  Garth,  played  by  Mike  Myers 
and  Dana  Carvey,  in  their 
“Waynes’ s  World”  segment. 

Bart  Simpson,  a  cartoon  dude 
with  an  unprecedented  following, 
has  done  the  same.  “I  have 
never  seen  so  many  T-shirts  with 
one  person  on  them  in  my  life,” 
Lucas-Taucher  says.  Cool, 
man.  The  little,  yellow  under¬ 
achiever  is  proud,  for  sure. 

And  what  about  Lisa?  No,  not 
Bart’s  sister.  A  Lisa — you 
know — a  female.  Lisa  is 

Pauleyspeak,  a  variation  of  dude¬ 
speak,  created  by  MTV  vee-jay 
Pauley  Shore.  Shore  is  one  of 
MTVs  most  popular  hosts,  a  co¬ 
median  incomprehensible  to  trol¬ 
ly  little  weasels  who  watch  edu¬ 
cational  television  like  “The 
Oprah  Winfrey  Show”  or  “Geral- 
do.”  So  where  does  this  lan¬ 


guage  trend  go  from  here? 

Shore  told  Surfer  Magazine  that 
“we’re  not  too  far  from  the  day 
you’ll  be  able  to  take  your  driver’s 
test  in  English,  Spanish  or  Dude. 
Instead  of  true  or  false,  the  choic¬ 
es  will  be  ’totally’  or  ’not  even.’” 
One  piece  of  advice — until  that 
day,  most  certainly  do  not  include 
dudespeak  in  an  English  paper. 
The  results  could  be  egregiously 
bad.  “Most  speakers  of  slang 
realize  it’s  an  alternative  lan¬ 
guage,”  Kirkpatrick  says. 

Yes  way.  Party  on,  dudes. 

“Part  of  the  slang  game  is  staying 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  crowd  so 
other  people  don’t  pick  it  up,”  he 
says.  Totally. On  the  other 
hand,  “some  students  just  use  it 
to  irritate  their  folks,”  he  adds 
Most  atypical. $$$[pnc:b- 
19]Lamb  Named  Interim 
Sportslnformation  Director 
Michael  Lamb,  the  associate 
sports  information  director  at 
the  University  of  Toledo,  has 
been  named  the  interim  Sports 
Information  Director  (SID),  Dr. 
Allen  Bohl,  UT  Athletic  Direc¬ 
tor,  has  announced. 

Lamb  was  named  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  after  former  SID  John  Mc¬ 
Namara  accepted  the  position 
of  Director  of  Media  and  Public 
Relations  at  the  Mid-American 
Conference. 

Lamb  became  the  assistant 
SID  in  April  of  1988  and  was 
promoted  to  associate  SID  in 
September  of  1990.  His  duties 
include  serving  as  the  publica¬ 
tion  coordinator  and  the  wom¬ 
en’s  basketball  SID,  as  well  as 
assisting  McNamara  in  all  other 
phases  of  sports  information 
work. 

A  graduate  of  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lamb  earned  his  bachelor’s 
degree  in  journalism  in  1986  and 
was  named  the  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalist  of  the  year  as  a  senior.  He 
graduated  with  academic  dis¬ 
tinction  with  a  5.5  grade  point 
average  on  a  6.0  scale. 

During  the  1987-88  school  year, 
Lamb  served  as  an  assistant  in 
the  University  of  Florida  sports 
information  office.  He  was  an 
editor  of  several  Florida  media 
guides  that  finished  among  the 
top  in  the  nation  that  year. 

Lamb  is  a  native  of  Michigan 
City,  Ind.,  where  he  graduated 
from  Michigan  City  Rogers  High 
School.  While  attending  Purdue 
University  North  Central,  he 
served  as  the  sports  editor  of  the 
Campus  Rapport. 


DUDESPEAK 

ENGLISH 

Scorched 

Stared  at 

Melvined 

Duped 

Bogus 

Dangerously 

melvined 

Heinous 

Bad 

Non-heinous 

Good 

Most  atypical 

Amazing 

Stellar 

Inspired 

Sterling 

Fully  Inspired 

Miscreant 

Loser 

D'V"»uieG  '■>,  ’•  r  .'>e  Mema  Services 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 


NORTH  CENTRAL 


“Walk  For  Fun"  is  a  self  oriented  program  in  which  stu¬ 
dent,  faculty,  or  staff  member  logs  walking  mileage  during  the 
1991  Fall  Semester.  Individuals  can  walk  either  on  the  walk¬ 
ing  trail  on  campus  or  other  sites.  Individuals  can  receive 
T-shirts  for  their  accomplishments.  Shirts  will  be  awarded  as 
follows: 

50  miles  (yellow) 

75  miles  (beige) 

100  miles  (red) 

150  miles  (blue) 

200  miles  (white) 

Log  sheets  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Jack  A.  Peters, 
Director  of  Student  Activities/Athletics  in  LSF  103  B.  Each 
participant  must  have  their  log  sheet  initialed  weekly  by  Mr. 
Jack  Peters  or  designee  in  the  Athletic  Office.  The  “Walk  For 
Fun”  program  consist  of  10  weeks  beginning  August  19, 1991 
and  expiring  on  October  28, 1991. 


Students  Welcome 


RECREATION  ROOM 

The  PU/NC  Recreation  Room  is  a  student  fqcility  which 
consists  of  boardgames,  cards,  arcade  machines,fooseball, 
table  tennis,  pool  tables  and  other  items  for  your  pleasure. 
Stop  in,  relax,  and  meet  some  new  friends.  It's  FUN! 

Where:  PU/NC  Recreation  Room 
LSF  1 66  (Main  Floor) 

When:  Monday  -  Thursday,  9  a.m.-8  p.m. 
and  Friday,  9  a.m.-3  p.m. 
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For  Those  Contemplating  Dorm  Life... 


HSUS  Says  College  Life  Is  Not 
Fido-Friendly 


Washington — College  life  can 
be  very  lonely,  and  many  stu¬ 
dents  believe  that  adding  a  pet  to 
their  curriculum  will  take  away 
the  blues,  but  The  Humane  Soci¬ 
ety  of  the  United  States  (HSUS) 
says  pet  ownership  should  be  a 
lifetime  commitment,  not  a  short¬ 
term  fling. 

“At  first  a  dog  or  cat  might, 
make  an  empty  dorm  room  saem 
like  home  or  a  fraternity  or  soror¬ 
ity  seem  more  like  a  family,  “says 
Phyllis  Wright,  HSUS  vice-pres¬ 
ident  for  companion  animals. 
“But,  once  the  glow  of  new  pet 
ownership  has  worn  off,  and  stu¬ 
dents  become  involved  in  study¬ 
ing  and  other  activities,  the  pet 
may  find  himself  wondering 
where  his  next  meal  is  coming 
from.” 

Wright  says  students  should 
not  think  of  pets  like  a  textbook 
that  can  be  traded  in  or  thrown 
away  at  the  end  of  a  semester. 
Instead,  pet  owners  must  make  a 
lifelong  promise  to  feed  and  care 
for  the  animal. 

“Animals  cannot  take  care  of 
themselves,  “Wright  says.  “They 
depend  on  people  for  food,  shelter, 
companionship  and  veterinary 
care.” 

Wright  says  if  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  adding  a  pet  to  your  col¬ 
lege  routine,  there  are  several 
factors  you  should  consider: 

=  Location — Does  your  apart¬ 
ment  of  dormitory  allow  pets? 


Many  college  living  areas  do  not 
permit  pets,  and  you  risk  losing 
your  lease  and  your  companion  if 
you  violate  this  policy.  Also,  con¬ 
sider  your  roommate  in  this  de¬ 
cision.  Does  he  or  she  like  ani¬ 
mals?  If  you’re  both  getting  this 
pet,  who  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  its  care? 

=  Money — Will  you  have 
enough  money  to  care  for  your 
pet?  The  cost  of  pet  care  is  enor¬ 
mous.  Depending  on  the  size  of 
the  animal,  food  can  cost  up  to  a 
dollar  a  day.  Licensing  fees  av¬ 
erage  $10.  Yearly  vaccinations 
cost  between  $75  and  $125,  and 
the  cost  for  emergency  care  can  be 
as  high  as  $500. 

=  Breaks — What  will  you  do 
with  the  animal  during  semester 
breaks  and  vacations?  Your  fam¬ 
ily  may  not  want  the  added  bur¬ 
den  of  a  pet  when  you  come  home, 
and  your  new  pet  might  not  get 
along  well  with  the  other  animals 
in  your  family’s  household. 
Boarding  can  be  expensive,  and 
many  breaks  are  too  long  for  your 
pet  to  spend  in  a  kennel. 

=  Time — Do  you  have  enough 
time  to  play  with  your  pet? 
Studying  and  activities  can  con¬ 
sume  most  of  a  college  student’s 
time.  Meanwhile  your  pet  sits 
at  home  and  waits  for  you  to  cud¬ 
dle  him  and  take  him  out  for  play 
and  exercise.  Also,  your  pet  has 
the  same  needs  as  you  do.  He 
cannot  wait  to  relieve  himself  un¬ 


til  you  decide  to  come  home. 
Landlords  biggest  complaints  con¬ 
cern  the  mess  that  is  made  by 
pets  that  are  not  properly  house- 
trained. 

=  Group  Living — How  many 
people  are  involved  in  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  care?  Yes,  pets  can  have  too 
many  owners.  In  a  group  situa¬ 
tion  such  as  a  fraternity  or  soror¬ 
ity,  pets  have  a  hard  time  know¬ 
ing  who  to  turn  to  for  love  and 
care.  Who  will  take  the  animal  to 
the  vet  when  it  needs  to  go?  For 
that  matter,  who  will  monitor  the 
animal  to  determine  when  health 
care  is  needed?  Also,  group  ani¬ 
mal  ownership  doesn’t  necessar¬ 
ily  mean  that  everyone  in  the 
group  loves  animals.  Your  ideas 
about  animal  cruelty  may  not  be 
the  same  as  others  in  your  house¬ 
hold.  Many  fraternities  use  chap¬ 
ter  pets  in  initiation  pranks  or 
other  abusive  situations. 

Wright  says  the  bottom  line  is 
long-term  commitment.  Do  you 
see  yourself  as  this  animal’s  own¬ 
er  in  five  years?  In  Ten  years?  As 
a  student,  you  can  no  longer  ex¬ 
pect  someone  else  to  pick  up  the 
burden  of  responsibility  for  your 
pet. 

“Animal  shelters  are  already 
overcrowded,”  Wright  says.  “Stu¬ 
dents  only  add  to  the  problem  by 
getting  a  pet  on  a  whim.  There’s 
no  reason  to  own  a  pet  unless  you 
are  willing  to  take  on  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  rest  of  its  life.” 


Running/Walking 

Race 

Friday, 

September  13th 
at  noon 

Awards  will  be 
given  to  the 
top  overall 
male  and  female 
student  runners 
and 

to  the  top 

Faculty/Staff  runner 

All  participants 
will  receive 
certificates 

sponsored  by 

Student  Senate  and  F.A.C.E. 


Hot  Off  the  Press:  Guide  For 
Campus  Environmentalists 


(CPS)  -  If  you’re  interested  in 
saving  the  Earth,  you  can  start  by 
saving  your  campus.  So  says  the 
first  environmental  guidebook 
ever  written  by  students  for  stu¬ 
dents. 

“The  Student  Environmental 
Action  Guide”  will  be  published  in 
September  by  the  Student  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Action  Coalition 
(SEAC),  the  largest  student  en- 
vorinmental  group  in  the  country .- 

The  96-page  book,  packed  with 
practical  “how  to  “  information, 
lists  of  resources  and  tip  like  how 
to  give  an  “eco-party  party”  (bring 
your  own  cup),  draws  on  the  re¬ 
search  of  environmentalists 
across  the  country,  including 
members  of  the  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  Defense  Council,  Green¬ 
peace  and  the  Environmental  De¬ 
fense  Fund. 

The  pocket-size  guide,  printed 
on  recycled  paper,  also  contains 
stories  about  successful  environ¬ 
mental  efforts  on  the  nation’s 
campuses.  For  instance,  students 


at  James  Madison  University 
bought  ceramic  mugs  to  help  re¬ 
duce  disposable  waste  on  cam¬ 
pus.  Three-quarters  of  the  10,000 
students  purchased  mugs.  In  an¬ 
other  story,  Mount  Holyoke  Col¬ 
lege  students  saved  $4,500  during 
an  energy-saving  competition  be¬ 
tween  dormitories. 

“Schools  use  large  amounts  of 
energy  and  generate  large 
amounts  of  waste,”  says  Chris 
Fox,  one  of  SE AC’s  coordinators, 
“The  lessons  we  learn  from  mak¬ 
ing  changes  on  campus  is  the  first 
step  in  making  other  changes  in 
the  world.” 

The  environment,  according  to 
the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  is  the  number  one  issue 
among  incoming  college  fresh¬ 
man.  SEAC,  founded  in  1988,  is 
the  largest  student  environmen¬ 
tal  organization  in  the  country, 
with  members  in  1,500  campus¬ 
es  in  50  states. 

The  publisher  will  be  Earth 
Works  Press  of  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


HOW'S  YOUR  PLASTIC  IQ? 


Do  you  know  No.  2  from  No.  6  plastic?  Look  on  the  bottom  of  the  container  and  find  the  recy¬ 
cling  triangle  with  a  number  in  the  center.  That  tells  you  the  type  of  plastic.  The  code  below  is 
one  of  several  codes  established  to  identify  plastic  for  recycling. 

fa  &  &  &  <£> 


PETE 


HDPE 


LDPE 


PP 


1  =  PETE  (polyethylene  terephthalate,  or  PET) 

2  =  HDPE  (high  density  polyethylene) 

3  =  V  (vinyl/polyvinyl  chloride,  or  PVC) 

4  =  LDPE  (low  density  polyethylene) 

5  =  PP  (polypropylene) 

6  =  PS  (polystyrene) 

7  =  Other  (all  other  resin  types) 


/V 


PS 


/V 

OTHER 


The  purpose  of  material  coding  is  to  assist  recyclers  in  sorting  plastic  containers  by  resin  com¬ 
position.  The  code  identifies  the  six  most  common  plastic  containers.  It  applies  to  all  contain¬ 
ers  of  eight  ounce  size  or  larger.  The  code  will  be  on  the  bottom  of  the  container  and  as  close 
to  the  center  as  possible.  The  code  also  applies  to  all  lids  of  50  square  inches  or  larger.  The 
code  will  be  on  the  top  or  the  underside  of  the  lid  and  as  close  to  the  center  as  possible. 
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New  Releases 

CHILD’S  PLAY  3 

The  doll  with  the  soul  of  a  mass  murcjgrer  is  back  in  action,  this 
time  at  a  military  school  where  his  initial  young  victim,  Andy  (Justin 
Whalin)  is  a  student.  Some  special  effects  are  impressive.  But  the 
film  has  traded  its  original  dark  humor  for  a  mean-spirited  tone. 
Here,  the  vicious  toy  dispatches  victims  with  an  explosion, 
strangulation  and  crushing.  Brad  Dourif  supplies  the  doll's  voice. 
Perrey  Reeves  and  Jeremy  Sylvers  co-star.  (R)  FAIR  HORROR 
DIR-Jack  Bender  LEAD-Justin  Whalin  RT-90  mins.  (Profanity) 

MY  FATHER’S  GLORY 

Charming  childhood  memoir  based  on  the  autobiographical 
recollections  of  French  author  Marcel  Pagnol.  Director  Yves  Robert 
deftly  captures  the  turn-of-the-century  atmosphere  of  the  French 
countryside.  Although  the  chain  of  events  is  not  exciting,  the  film 
brings  out  the  warm  emotions  of  the  close  family  headed  by  a 
stalwart  schoolteacher  father  (Philippe  Caubere).  Julien  Ciamaca  is 
fine  as  the  young  son.  The  story  is  continued  in  the  companion 
film  “My  Mother  s  Castle.”  In  French.  English  titles.  (G)  GOOD 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  DRAMA  DIR-Yves  Robert  LEAD-Philippe 
Caubere  RT-110  mins. 

MY  MOTHER’S  CASTLE 

More  enchanted  moments  from  the  French  countryside  in  this 
continuation  of  Marcel  Pagnol's  remembrances  begun  with  "My 
Father's  Glory."  The  young  son's  wise  and  loving  mother  (Nathalie 
Roussel)  now  takes  center  stage.  And  the  boy  meets  an 
overbearing  young  love  interest  (Joris  Molinas).  Director  Yves 
Robert  keeps  the  stream  of  events  flowing  at  full  throttle.  Julien 
Ciamaca  again  plays  the  pre-teen  lad  with  remarkable  skill.  In 
French.  English  titles.  (PG)  GOOD  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  DRAMA 
DIR-Yves  Robert  LEAD-Nathalie  Roussel  RT-98  mins. 

THE  POPE  MUST  DIE 

Holy  satire!  This  breezy  send-up  of  the  Catholic  church  hits  the 
bull’s  eye.  Rotund  comic  Robbie  Coltrane  plays  a  naive,  guitar- 
strumming  priest  who  is  elected  pontiff  because  of  a  clerical  error. 
When  installed  in  the  Vatican,  this  overwhelmed  pope  uncovers 
mob  corruption,  shakes  up  the  Vatican  bank's  “money  changers” 
and  produces  laughter  galore  with  his  audacious  behavior.  Special 
blessings  on  Alex  Rocco  and  Herbert  Lorn  for  fine  supporting 
roles.  A  controversial  yet  thought-provoking  farce.  (R)  GOOD 
COMEDY  DIR-Peter  Richardson  LEAD-Robbie  Coltrane  RT-87 
mins.  (Profanity,  brief  nudity) 


MOVIES 

Current  Showings 

BARTON  FINK  (R)  JOHN 
TURTURRO  —  FASCINATING 
DARK  COMEDY  ABOUT  A 
HOLLYWOOD  SCREENWRITER 
(GREAT) 

BOYZ  N  THE  HOOD  (R)  CUBA 
GOODING  JR.  —  BLACK 
YOUTHS  TRY  TO  SURVIVE  IN 
TURBULENT  NEIGHBORHOOD 
(GOOD) 

THE  COMMITMENTS  (R) 

ROBERT  ARKINS  —  POIGNANT 
TELLING  OF  A  SPUNKY  IRISH 
SOUL  BAND  (GOOD) 

DEAD  AGAIN  (R)  KENNETH 
BRANAGH  —  PRIVATE  EYE 
HELPS  AN  AMNESIAC; 
OVERWROUGHT  MYSTERY 
(FAIR) 

DEFENSELESS (R)  BARBARA 
HERSHEY—  LADY  LAWYER 
DEFENDS  A  MURDER 
SUSPECT;  CONFUSING 
WHODUNIT  (FAIR) 

DOC  HOLLYWOOD  (PG-13) 
MICHAEL  J.  FOX  —  HOT-SHOT 
PHYSICIAN  FINDS  LOVE  IN  A 
SMALL  TOWN;  MILDLY 
AMUSING  (FAIR) 

THE  DOCTOR  (PG-13)  WILLIAM 
HURT  —  POWERFUL  DRAMA 
ABOUT  A  SURGEON  WHO 
ACQUIRES  HUMANITY  AS  A 
PATIENT  (GREAT) 

HARLEY  DAVIDSON  AND  THE 
MARLBORO  MAN  (R)  MICKEY 
ROURKE  —  BIKER  BUDDIES 
INVOLVED  IN  VIOLENT  ACTION 
(FAIR) 

HOT  SHOTS  (PG-13)  CHARLIE 
SHEEN  —  WEAK  SEND-UP  OF 
“TOP  GUN”  FAILS  TO  FLY  HIGH 
(FAIR) 


MYSTERY  DATE  (PG-13)  ETHAN 
A. HAWKE  —  HOLLOW  TEEN 
COMEDY  UNDERMINED  BY  A 
CONFUSING  PLOT  (FAIR) 

TRUE  IDENTITY  (R)  LENNY 
HENRY  —  ACTOR  USES  MANY 
DISGUISES  TO  AVOID  BEING 


ASSASSINATED  (GOOD) 

COMING  ATTRACTION 

JOE  PESCI  WILL  STAR  IN  “THE 
SUPER,”  A  COMEDY  ABOUT  A 
SLUMLORD  ORDERED  TO 
RESIDE  IN  ONE  OF  HIS  OWN 
TENEMENTS.  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  FOX  WILL  RELEASE. 


COMMUNITY 
^j-TutAirut 
tfd^CUILD  Inc 
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1990  1991 
SEASON 


DRAMA 


MAC# 

With  the  support  of  the 
Indiana  Arts  Commission  and 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
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By  Mark  Medoff 

SEPTEMBER  27,  28 
OCTOBER  4,  5,  11,  12.  1991 

Patti  Shaffner  and 
Ron  Van  Sessen,  Directors 

A  teacher  in  a  school  tor  the  deaf  falls  in  love 
with  a  fiercely  independent  student  in  the  Tony 
award  winning  play  that  takes  the  audience  into  the 
world  of  those  who  cannot  hear. 


CHILDREN  OFI 
A  LESSER  GOD 


MUSICAL 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
VALPARAISO 

PRESENTS 

Kiss  Me,  Kate 

Music  and  Lyrics  by  Cole  Porter 

NOVEMBER  22,  23.  29,  30 
OECEMBER  6,  7,  13,  14,  1991 

Piper  Bakrevski,  Director 

The  holiday  season  sparkles  as  an  acting 
company  mixes  Shakespeare's  “Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  with  Cole  Porter  melodies,  adds  comedy, 
dancing,  and  throws  in  a  couple  of  gangsters  for 
good  measure. 


Join  the 
Community 
Theatre  Guild 
for  their 
37th  Season 
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CrDsswDrd 

Puzzle 


ACROSS 

1  Entreaties 
6  Citizen  of  Rome 

1 1  Herb  of  pea 
family 

12  Expunges 

14  Printer's 
measure 

15  Expert 

17  Saint:  abbr. 

18  Perform 

20  Take  unlawfully 

21  Goddess  of 
mischief 

22  Falsehoods 

24  Household  pet 

25  Distance 
measure 

26  Detective: 
coiloq. 

28  Banished  from 
one's  country 


30  Oolong 

31  Limb 

32  Sewing 
implement 

35  Guides 

38  Monster 

39  Snare 

4 1  Break  suddenly 

42  Greek  island 

43  Strip  of  leather 

45  Cravat 

46  Spanish  for 
“yes" 

47  Confined 

49  Compass  point 

50  Book  of  Old 
Testament 

52  Joined 

54  Subject  of 
discourse 

55  Small  stoves 

DOWN 


1  Writing 
implement 

2  Note  of  scale 

3  Abstract  being 

4  Diving  birds 


5  Sew 

6  Tell 

7  City  in  Russia 

8  Insane 

9  Equally 

10  Cuddle  up 

11  Tolls 

13  Spirited  horse 
16  Meadow 
19  Seesaws 
21  Bodily  infirmity 
23  Tanned  skin 
25  Soils  with  mud 
27  Hindu  cymbal 
29  Indian  memorial 
post 

32  Din 

33  Self-centered 
person 

34  All 

35  Sculptured 
likeness 

36  Lifts 

37  Haste 

40  Sea  eagle 

43  Stalk 

44  Shut  up 

47  That  woman 

48  Noise 

5 1  Symbol  for 
thorium 
53  Symbol  for 
tantalum 
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zoo  u. 


by  Mark  Weitzman 


Man... by  the  time  we  graduate  well  be 
endangered  species'." 


Distributed  by  Tribune  Media  Services  01991  Mark  Weitzman 


THEN  KW  NEIGHBOR  TOLD  ME  THAT 
DOCTORS  AT  FEDERALLY-FUNDED  CLINICS 
CAN  NOT  LEGALLY  TALK  ABOUT  ABORTIONS. 


PUZZLE  SOLUTION 
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Lamb  Named  Interim  Sports 
Information  Director 


News  Release  -  Michael  Lamb, 
the  associate  sports  information 
director  at  the  University  of  Tole¬ 
do,  has  been  named  the  interim 
Sports  Information  Director  (SID), 
Dr.  Allen  Bohl,  UT  Athletic  Direc¬ 
tor,  has  announced. 

Lamb  was  named  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  after  former  SID  John  McNa¬ 
mara  accepted  the  position  of  Di¬ 
rector  of  Media  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  at  the  Mid-American  Con¬ 
ference. 

Lamb  became  the  assistant  SID 
in  April  of 1988  and  was  promoted 
to  associate  SID  in  September  of 
1990.  His  duties  include  serving  as 
the  publication  coordinator  and 
the  women’s  basketball  SID,  as 
well  as  assisting  McNamara  in  all 
other  phases  of  sports  information 
work. 


A  graduate  of  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty,  Lamb  earned  his  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  in  1986  and  was 
named  the  outstanding  journalist 
of  the  year  as  a  senior.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  with  academic  distinction 
with  a  5.5  grade  point  average  on 
a  6.0  scale. 

During  the  1987-88  school  year, 
Lamb  served  as  an  assistant  in 
the  University  of  Florida  sports 
information  office.  He  was  an  ed¬ 
itor  of  several  Florida  media  guides 
that  finished  among  the  top  in  the 
nation  that  year. 

Lamb  is  a  native  of  Michigan 
City,  Ind.,  where  he  graduated 
from  Michigan  City  Rogers  High 
School.  While  attending  Purdue 
University  North  Central,  he 
serveda  as  the  sports  editor  of  the 
Campus  Rapport. 


Alumni  Defeats  Centaurs  3-2 


by  Ken  Peterson 

The  PU/NC  Alumni  Baseball 
team  rallied  for  two  runs  in  the 
top  of  the  8th  to  defeat  the  Cen¬ 
taurs  3-2  on  September  1st  in  the 
third  annual  Alumni  Classic  be¬ 
fore  a  good  crowd  at  Hicks  Field. 

The  Alumni  team  was  coached 
by  former  baseball  Coaches  Jerry 
Lewis  and  Jack  Peters.  Lewis 
coached  the  team  from  1976  to 
1982,  and  Peters  from  1983  to 
1989.  The  team  consisted  of  former 
Centaur  baseball  players  who 
played  from  1978-1990. 

Peters,  who  also  serves  as  bas¬ 
ketball  coach  and  activity  direc¬ 
tor,  feels  holding  games  like  this 
are  important  to  the  future  of  ath¬ 
letics  here.  “We’re  trying  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  tradition  here  athletical¬ 
ly.  These  are  the  type  ot  events 
that  market  the  university  in 
Northwestern  Indiana.” 

The  Alumni  jumped  on  the  board 
first  in  the  top  of  the  first  inning  as 
they  scored  a  nm  with  a  hit  bats¬ 
man  and  an  infield  single  and  er¬ 
ror. 

It  stayed  that  way  until  the  fifth. 
The  inning  opened  with  Brian 
Siewin  getting  a  walk.  Jim 
Shreves  then  followed  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  and  Mike  Tomblin  drew  a  walk. 
Tom  Brown  then  ripped  a  3-2  pitch 
up  the  middle  past  a  drawn  in  in¬ 
field  to  score  Siewin  and  Shreves  to 
put  the  Centaurs  up  2-1. 

In  the  top  of  the  8th,  Joe  Shinn 
led  off  with  a  double  off  the  wall  in 
left  field.  Paul  Shinn  then  drew  a 


walk  which  brought  out  Coach 
Blake,  who  replaced  pitcher  Tom 
McCollough  with  Mark  Phillips. 
Phillips  then  gave  up  a  walk  to 
load  the  bases.  He  settled  down 
and  struck  out  the  next  two  hitters 
before  hitting  Bob  Johnson  on  a  0- 
2  pitch  to  bring  home  the  tying 
nm.  He  walked  the  next  batter  to 
force  in  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
winning  run.  The  Centaurs 
made  one  final  threat  in  the  ninth 
when  McCollough  singled.  Benny 
Newcombe  flied  out,  then  McCol¬ 
lough  stole  second  and  third  be¬ 
fore  Tom  Brown  struck  out  to  end 
the  game,  scaring  a  win  for  Alum¬ 
ni  pitcher  Matt  Stone.  Coach 
Blake  was  philosophical  about  the 
game.  “Some  guys  look  at  this 
game  the  wrong  way.  The  game  to¬ 
day  was  a  very  good  game,  rou 
saw  an  excellent  ball  team  today. 
These  are  guys  (the  Alumni  team) 
that  know  how  to  play  the  game.” 

When  asked  if  it  was  better  to 
have  a  game  like  this  as  opposed  to 
playing  another  college,  Blake  said, 
“It  shows  you  real  quick  what  you 
got.  I  got  everybody  in  (the  game) 
but  one.” 

Stone,  Joe  Shinn,  and  Matt 
Zdyb,  were  named  the  MVP’s  for 
the  alumni  team.  Zdyb  pitched 
the  first  four  innings,  giving  up  no 
hits  while  striking  out  four  and 
walking  one. 

A  reminder  that  this  Saturday  is 
the  Hicks  Field  Classic  with  the 
first  game  starting  at  9  AM. 


Congratulations  to  those  whose 
names  were  drawn  for  prizes 
during  Club  Call-Out  day  in 
Purdue  Pride  Week! 

Debbie  Kastendieck,  Sheila 
Evans,  Melissa  Land, 
Jennifer  Dowd,  Danielle  Rue, 
and  Scott  Long 


Sports  and 

Purdue  University  North  Central 
1991  -  92 

Centaur  Basketball  Schedule 


Dav 

Date 

Opponent 

Location 

Time 

Sat. 

Nov.  9 

Trinity  College 

Deerfield,  IL 

3:00  pm 

Fri. 

Nov.  15 

Ohio  State  -  Lima 

Westville,  IN 

7:30  pm 

Sat. 

Nov.  16 

Barat  College 

Lake  Forest,  IL 

3:00  pm 

Sat. 

Nov.  23 

Wisconsin  -  Parkside 

Westville,  IN 

7:30  pm 

Tues. 

Nov.  26 

Bethel  College 

Mishawaka,  IN 

6:30  pm 

Thurs. 

Dec.  5 

Concordia  College 

Fort  Wayne,  IN 

7:00  pm 

Sat. 

Dec.  14 

Ancilla  College 

Westville,  IN 

7:00  pm 

Mon. 

Dec.  16 

Fairhaven 

Chesterton,  IN 

7:00  pm 

Sat. 

Dec.  21 

Jack's  Old  Timer  Game 

Westville,  IN 

7:00  pm 

Sat. 

Dec.  28 

Michigan  City  All  Stars 

Westville,  IN 

7:00  pm 

Fri. 

Jan.  10 

Trinity  College 

Westville,  IN 

7:00  pm 

Mon. 

Jan.  13 

Fairhaven 

Chesterton,  IN 

7:00  pm 

Sat. 

Jan.  18 

Ancilla  College 

Donaldson,  IN 

2:00  pm 

Fri. 

Jan.  24 

Concordia  College 

Westville,  IN 

5:30  pm 

Sat. 

Feb.  8 

Bethel  College 

Mishawaka,  IN 

11:30  am 

Sat. 

Feb.  15 

Wisconsin  -  Parkside 

Kenosha,  WI 

7:30  pm 

Mon. 

Feb.  17 

Bethel  College 

Westville,  IN 

8  :00  pm 

Sat. 

Feb.  22 

10th  Annual  Alumni  Classic 

Westville, IN 

7:00  pm 

HF¥W  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 

NORTH  CENTRAL 

Wi |1  CENTAUR9BASEBALL 
UgKW  SCHEDULE 


DAY 

DATE 

OPPONENT 

LOCATION 

TIME 

(C.S.T.) 

Sun. 

Sept,  t 

Alumni  Classic 

PU/NC 

Noon* 

Sun. 

Sept.  8 

Malcolm  X  Comm.  College 

Chicago,  IL 

Noon** 

Sat. 

Sept  14 

Ilicks  Field  Classic 

Indiana  llriiv.  Northwest 

Grace  College 

St.  Joseph  College 

PU/NC 

PU/NC 

T.B.A. 

Sun. 

Sept.  15 

I.U.  Kokomo 

Kokomo,  IN 

Noon* 

Sat. 

Sept.  21 

I.U.  Kokomo 

PU/NC 

Noon" 

Sun. 

Sept.  22 

St.  Joseph  College 

Rensselaer,  IN 

Noon** 

Sal. 

Sept.  28 

Malcolm  X  Comm,  College 

PU/NC 

Noon" 

Sun. 

Sept.  29 

Indiana  Unlv.  Northwest 

PU/NC 

Noon" 

Sat. 

Oct.  5 

Grace  College 

Winona  Lake,  IN 

Noon" 

Sun. 

Oct.  6 

Indiana  Unlv.  Northwest 

Gary,  IN 

Noon" 

*  ( 1 )  9-inning  gam©  **  (2)  7-Inning  games 

Head  Coach:  Larry  Blake,  Sr. 

Activities 

Activities  a  Plenty  at  PU/NC 


)y  Ken  Peterson 

Welcome  back  to  school!  For 
those  people  who  are  great  in 
iports,  or  those  who  are  just  ath- 
etic  supporters,  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  North  Central  offers  a  variety  of 
things  for  you  to  do. 

A  reminder  to  students  who  are 
nterested  in  Co-Ed  Touch  Foot¬ 
ball  that  all  rosters  are  due  in  by  1 
PM  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  11,  in  the 
Activities/Athletics  Office  in  LSF 


103B.  Games  begin  on  Monday, 
Sept.  16,  during  the  lunch  hour. 

Co-Ed  golf  is  currently  going  on 
now  through  October  31  at  Beech- 
wood  Golf  Course  in  LaPorte.  It  is 
a  self-oriented  leisure  activity,  and 
participants  play  at  their  conve¬ 
nience  to  fit  their  schedules,  but 
there  will  be  announced  day  and 
time  restrictions. 

The  4th  annual  “Walk  for  Fun” 
is  taking  place  now  through  Octo¬ 


ber  28.  It  is  open  to  students,  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  staff.  What  you  do  is  you 
write  down  how  many  miles  you 
walk  either  on  the  campus  walking 
trail,  or  other  sites.  Log  sheets  are 
obtained  in  the  Activities/Athletics 
Office  in  LSF  103. 

The  Athletic  Office  is  making  an 
aggressive  attempt  to  provide  a 
women’s  sports  program.  The 
sports  that  they  are  considering 
are  softball,  basketball,  golf,  and 
volleyball.  For  more  information 
on  this  or  any  of  the  other  activities 
mentioned,  contact  Jack  Peters, 
Director  of  Student  Activities  and 
Athletics,  in  LSF  103B. 


Centaur  Baseball 


The  1991  Centaur  Baseball  Team  is  shaping  up  to 
become  a  well  balanced,  fundamental  group  of  play¬ 
ers. 

This  year’s  team  has  three  returning  starters: 
short  stop  Toby  Gentry,  outfielder  Bryan  Siewin  and 
second  baseman  Sean  Siewin.  The  rest  of  the  squad 
will  find  Tom  Brown,  Dave  Beerwart,  Chris  Davis, 
Mike  Bartoszek,  Mark  Phillips  and  Steve  Jovanovic 
is  outfield  position. 

Completing  the  infield  and  battery  will  be  Mike 
Tomblin  and  Benny  Newcomb  at  first  base.  Tom 
McCullough  and  Ryan  Forrester  will  be  at  third. 
Jim  Shreves  will  be  the  main  starter  for  the  pitching 


staff  while  Nate  Ochoa  and  Scott  Kaletha  will  hold 
down  the  catching  duties. 

Head  Coach  Larry  Blake,  Sr.  is  excited  and  proud 
to  have  such  a  fine  group  of  athletes  on  this  year’s  ros¬ 
ter.  “We’re  going  to  win  our  share  of  ball  games  and 
bring  a  sense  of  pride  and  tradition  to  the  North 
Central  campus.  Much  thanks  is  given  to  Jack  Pe¬ 
ters  for  his  support  and  efforts  in  administering  the 
program  and  to  Nute  Rehlander’s  staff  for  making 
Hick’s  Field  an  excellent  diamond.”  Blake  says,  “We 
are  excited  about  the  schedule  and  the  field.  Now  all 
we  have  to  do  is  play  hard  and  win  some  games  for 
our  supporters  on  campus.” 


Wednesday 
Lunch  Series 

Join  old  friends  and  meet  new  ones  at  the  PU/riC  Wednesday  Lunch 
Series.  Information  and  interesting  programs  are  presented  each  week 
by  faculty,  staff,  students  and  area  professionals.  The  40-minute  pro¬ 
grams  are  free  and  begin  promptly  at  12:10  p.m.  each  Wednesday  in 
the  LSF  Lounge.  Bring  your  own  lunch  or  purchase  one  of  the  special 
lunches  provided  by  the  PU/riC  Food  Services. 


Fall  '9 1  Lunch  Series  Lineup  includes: 


Aug.  28 
Sept.  4 


Oct.  2 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  23 
Oct.  30 


Dec.  4 


"Men  Who  Love  To  Sing,"  Lakeshore  Chorus 
"Working  Mom:  Pablum.  Sesame  Street  and  Murder  in 
the  Beer  Cooler."  Deborah  Sederberg.  Reporter  and 
Columnist  Michigan  City  rtews-Dispatch 
"Effective  Communication  Leads  To  Success."  PU/riC 
Toastmasters  Club 

"Modern  Hypnotherapy  To  Improve  Your  Quality  of  Life." 

Qeorge  Baranowski.  Professional  Hypnotherapist 
'Job  Opportunities  in  the  World  of  Finance."  David 
PendergasL  Investment  Representative.  Edward  D.  Jones  at  Co. 
"Long  Ago  and  Far  Away."  Kathleen  Zmuda.  Storyteller 

MID-SEMESTER  BREAK 

-never  Say  never."  John  T.  Coggins.  Dean  of  Students,  PU/riC 

'Research  Horizons  at  PU/riC."  PU/TtC  Biology  Faculty 

"Talking  Trash."  Mary  Ryan.  Manager  of  Waste  Management 

Corp..  Westchester  Regional  Office 

'Country  Comes  to  Campus'  PU/riC  raculty.  Staff  and 

Students 

'Ron  Hudson  In  Concert."  Ron  Hudson.  Spanish  Quitarist 
from  Houston.  Texas  (Chancellor's  Series  Program) 

"The  Beanbag  Brigade."  PU/riC  Sitter  Service  Children. 
Marcia  Shurr.  Coordinator 

'Genealogy:  Researching  Your  Past."  Sharon  Barnett. 
Genealogist 

"Holiday  Decorating,"  Claudia  Qrtse.  Interior  Designer 
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Golf  Tournament 

Saturday,  September  14th 

Tee-off  at  1 :00  pm 
at 

Beechwood  Golf  Course  in  La¬ 
Porte 

Teams  are  to  be  made  up 
of  one  faculty  member 
and  two  students 

Register  with  Dr.  Bednar 

sponsored  by 

Student  Senate  and  F.A.C.E. 


Baseball 
Swinging 
Into  High  Gear 

By  Ken  Peterson 

The  PU/NC  Baseball  Team,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Coach  Larry 
Blake,  will  be  hosting  the  Hicks 
Field  Classic  this  Saturday.  The 
other  teams  that  are  involved  are 
IU  Northwest,  Grace  College,  and 
St.  Joseph  College. 

After  their  tournament,  the  Cen¬ 
taurs  go  back  on  the  road  to  play  at 


IU  Kokomo  on  Sunday,  then  host 
that  same  IU  Kokomo  team  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  September.  21.  They  re¬ 
turn  to  the  road  on  the  22nd  of 
September  to  face  St.  Joseph  col¬ 
lege  of  Rensselaer.  The  following 
weekend  the  Centaurs  return 
home  to  play  Malcom  X  Commu¬ 
nity  College  on  September  28th, 
and  IU  Northwest  on  September 
29th. 

All  games,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tournament,  begin  at  noon,  and 
are  7-inning  games.  A  good  stu¬ 
dent  turnout  to  root  the  team  to 
victory  would  be  greatly  appreci¬ 
ated. 


. . n 

:  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORTH  CENTRAL 

i  1991  Intramural  Co-ed 
Touch  Football 


Stucents  inrerested  in  forming  their  own  teoms  may  pick  up 
their  rosters  in  the  Activities/Alhletics  Office  in  LSF  103  B. 
Turn  in  rosters  by  Wednesday,  September  1 1,  1991  (1p.m.). 
Co-educcticncl  participation  is  mandatory. 

Games  begin  Monday,  September  16th.  Games  take  place 
during  me  lurch  hour.  (This  is  non-contcct  touch  football.) 


Stucents  ur.cbe  ‘a  ::r.d  c  teem  mey  ccntcct  Mr.  Jock  Peters, 
3  rarer  c:  Student  Activities/' Athletics,  ISr  103B. 
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in  I  house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information 
regarding  the  professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this 
page  can  be  sent  to  Joy  Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publicity  and  Publications. 


announcements 


Prof.  Suzanne  Kim  Genovese,  assistant  professor  of  nursing,  has  met 
degree  requirements  for  Master  of  Science  in  Nursing  from  Indiana 
University-Purdue  University  at  Indianapolis.  The  degree  will  be 
conferred  on  June  30, 1991 . 

Prof.  Hal  Phillips,  assistant  professor  of  English,  has  been  notified  that 
his  course  in  non-media  marketing  has  been  adopted  by  the  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Kansas  begin¬ 
ning  this  fall. 


appointments  and  elections 


Dr.  Patricia  Babcock,  associate  professor  of  nursing  and  Nursing 
Section  chair,  is  president  of  District  10  of  the  Indiana  State  Nurses 
Association.  She  also  is  secretary  of  the  Indiana  League  for  Nursing 
and  serves  on  that  group’s  nominating  committee. 

Mr.  John  Coggins,  dean  of  students,  was  named  to  the  board  of  directors 
for  Family  Services  of  Porter  County. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Prof.  Joan  Chesterton,  assistant  professor  of  supervision,  conducted  a 
three-day  workshop,  “Introduction  to  the  Real  World,”  for  management 
trainees  of  First  Citizens  Bank,  Aug.  26-28. 

Prof.  Marion  Whitlow,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  presented 
“Saying  No  and  Making  It  Stick”  and  “Recognizing  Potential  Suicide: 
Role  of  Non-medical  Personnel”  at  a  workshop  for  Christian  education 
groups  from  the  churches  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Aug.  3-4. 

Dr.  Glenn  Keldsen,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  presented  a 
paper,  “Modeling  the  Enthalpies  of  Adsorption  of  Hydrocarbons  on 
Montmorillonite  Clays,”  at  the  Northeast  Regional  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  June  24.  He  also  spent 
10  weeks  at  Argonne  National  Laboratory  as  a  summer  faculty  research 
participant,  doing  computer  modeling  of  the  interactions  between  clays 
and  organics. 

Prof.  Larry  Seibert,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  was  a 
discussant  at  the  Midwest  Business  Administrator’s  Association 
conference  in  Chicago.  He  participated  in  a  discussion  on  the  area  of 
information  systems/quantitative  methods.  In  October,  he  will  present  a 
paper,  “Characteristics  of  Saving  and  Non-Saving  Households  Among 
the  Working  Class  in  the  United  States,”  at  the  conference  of  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Financial  Counseling  and  Planning  Educators  in  Kansas  City. 

Dr.  Patricia  P.  Buckler,  assistant  professor  of  English  and  director  of 
composition,  presented  a  paper,  “The  Discourse  of  Remembrance  in 
Antebellum  America,”  at  the  international  conference  of  the  Popular 
Culture  Association/ American  Culture  Association  in  Winchester, 
England,  July  17. 

Ms.  Sandy  Endres,  guest  lecturer  in  Letters  &  Languages  and  the 
Community  College,  will  speak  on  “Motivating  Students  Through 
Work”  at  Valparaiso  University’s  “Speaking  of  English”  conference  in 
October.  Ms.  Endres  is  also  a  mentor  teacher  in  the  Indiana  Public 
School  Mentor  program  and  a  finalist  for  the  Indiana  Academy  s 
Outstanding  Educator  Fellowship. 

Dr.  Richard  Meile,  associate  professor  of  sociology,  will  present  a 
paper,  “Human  Rights  Movement  for  the  Mentally  Retarded:  Failure  of 


Liberal  Reform,”  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Humanist 
Sociology,  Oct.  24-27  in  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Dr.  Cynthia  J.  Pulver,  associate  professor  of  education,  and  Prof.  j 

Michael  A.  Kasper,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  were  breakfast 
speakers  on  “Integrating  Mathematics  and  Language  Arts”  and  panelists 
on  “Math  for  a  Changing  World”  at  the  Florida  Elementary  Mathematics 
Symposium,  June  21-22  in  Orlando.  On  May  13-14,  they  appeared  at  the 
South  Florida  Catholic  Administrators’  Symposium  where  Prof.  Kasper 
was  keynote  speaker  on  “An  Overview  of  the  New  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics  Standards  for  Mathematics  Instruction,”  and 
Dr.  Pulver  was  a  member  of  a  panel  discussing  “Whole  Language.” 

Prof.  Annamarie  S.  Herndon,  assistant  professor  of  Restaurant,  Hotel 
and  Institutitonal  Management,  presented  a  workshop  on  the  low 
cholesterol/low  salt  (heart  healthy)  diet  to  group  home  managers  and 
supervisors  of  the  Lake  County  Association  for  the  Retarded  in  Gary  on  j 
Aug.  15. 


speaking  engagements 


Mr.  John  Coggins,  dean  of  students,  gave  the  graduation  address  for  the 
Northern  Indiana  School  of  Radiologic  Technology  at  the  Michigan  City 
Holiday  Inn  on  Aug.  15.  On  Sept.  8  he  presented  a  program  on  “Positive 
Attitude”  at  the  First  United  Methodist  Church  in  Valparaiso. 


books  and  authors 


Dr.  Patricia  P.  Buckler,  assistant  professor  of  English  and  director  of 
composition,  published  a  chapter,  “Love  and  Death  in  Chaucer’s  The 
Book  of  the  Duchess  in  Joinings  and  Disjoinings:  The  Significance  of 
Marital  Status  in  Literature,  published  this  summer  by  Popular  Press. 

She  also  wrote  “The  Antebellum  Woman’s  Scrapbook  as  Autobiographi¬ 
cal  Composition,”  which  appeared  in  the  Spring  1991  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  American  Culture. 

Prof.  Larry  Seibert,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  is  the 
author  of  “Increasing  Sales:  A  Key  Selling  Approach,”  which  appeared 
in  the  Winter  1991  issue  of  Purdue  Retailer.  He  also  was  quoted  in  the 
April  1991  issue  of  Sales  and  Marketing  Management  on  the  topic  of 
sales  managers  supervising  salespeople  during  the  sales  presentation. 

Dr.  Santaram  Chilukuri,  professor  of  physics  and  chair  of  the  Math/ 
Physics  section,  had  an  article,  “Perturbations  in  the  Multiphoton 
Ionization  Spectrum  of  the  PA  State  of  HC1,”  published  in  the  July  1991 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Chemical  Physics  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Physics.  The  work  presented  is  carried  out  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago  in  collaboration  with  Yongjin  Xie,  Peter  T.A.  Reilly,  and  Robert 
Gordon. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  associate  professor  of  Spanish,  published 
two  short  stories,  “A  Letter  to  Tommy”  and  “Julio”  in  Alba  de  America, 
Vol.  8,  Nos.  14  &  15. 


etc. 


Ms.  Betty  Scott,  General  Services,  has  returned  from  an  8-day  trip  to 
Europe  where  she  visited  the  cities  of  Wurzburg,  Rothenberg,  Lindau, 
Heidelberg  and  the  Black  Forest  region  of  southern  Germany;  Zurich, 
Switzerland;  and  Strasbourg,  France. 

Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  supervision  appeared  on  several 
national  television  shows  speaking  on  his  own  family  experience  in 
motivating  people  to  find  the  best  medical  care.  Some  of  these  shows 
included  “Cover  to  Cover,”  “The  Joan  Rivers  Show,”  “CBS  This 
Morning”  and  WNDU  “News  Special.”  He  also  contributed  to  ‘The 
Parents  Who  Wouldn’t  Give  Up”  in  the  August  issue  of  Ladies  Home 
Journal. 
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PU/NC  Student  Cuts 
Class  for  Scotland 


by  Mark  Frey 

Donna  Vogel,  a  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central  student  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineering  Technology, 
recently  returned  from  Scotland 
with  the  Valparaiso  Community 
Theatre  Guild  (VCTG).  Donna 
does  props  for 
the  theatre 
troupe,  who 
came  home  to 
the  U.S. 
trimuphant 
winners  of  the 
6th  annual 

Glasgow  Inter¬ 
national  Drama 
Festival. 

The  Guild 
took  its  award 
winning  play. 

The  Boys  Next 
Door,  to  the  four 
day  internation¬ 
al  event.  Rus¬ 
sell  Boyce,  adju¬ 
dicator  of  the 
festival,  award¬ 
ed  the  Val¬ 
paraiso  group  first  prize  in  the  dra¬ 
ma  competition. 

Last  March,  VCTG  took  The 
Boys  Next  Door  to  the  Indiana 
State  Theatre  Festival  and  won 
best  show,  best  director,  and  best 
actor  as  well  honorable  mentions 


for  two  cast  members.  This  success 
earned  them  the  recognition  which 
eventually  led  to  an  invitation  to 
the  Glasgow  festival. 

The  play,  about  a  group  home 
for  mentally  handicapped  men,  was 
performed  once  on  Wednesday 
evening, 
September 
11. 

Other 
plays  from 
English, 
Irish,  and 
Welsh  the¬ 
atre  compa¬ 
nies  per- 
formed 
Thursday 
through  Sun¬ 
day.  The  ad- 
judicator 
viewed  each 
play  and 
awards  were 
presented  on 
Saturday 
night. 

Included 
in  the  best  play  award  is  an  auto¬ 
matic  invitation  to  return  to  the 
competition  next  year,  an  invita¬ 
tion  which  Guild  members  were 
more  than  happy  to  receive. 

See  Scotland,  page  4... 


Donna  Vogel 


Higher  Standards 
for  Campus  Leaders? 

(CPS)  -  When  a  university  pres-  Chicago’s  National  Opinion  Re- 


ident  is  embroiled  in  scandal,  it 
seems  to  stun  the  campus  and  com¬ 
munity  like  nothing  else  can. 

In  a  recent  survey  ranking  pres¬ 
tige  in  jobs,  the  American  public 
ranked  college  presidents  just  be¬ 
low  doctors  and  above  astronauts, 
according  to  the  University  of 
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search  Center. 

Since  1988,  however,  the  nation’s 
academic  community  has  endured 
a  rash  of  scandals  involving  col¬ 
lege  presidents  who  have,  in  one 
sense  or  another,  lost  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  students  or  peers  enough 
to  be  ousted  from  office. 

Considering  that  300  to  400  col¬ 
lege  presidents  are  selected  for 
four -year  universities  each  year, 
the  number  is  quite  low.  But  when 
a  president  falls,  particularly  a 
beloved  one,  shock  waves  can  re¬ 
verberate  for  years. 

In  the  midst  of  allegations  and 
accusations,  this  question  is  hotly 
debated:  Are  university  presidents 
judged  by  a  higher  standard  than 
other  public  officials? 

See  Standards,  page  7... 
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What  do  you  suppose  the  sitters  promised  the  kids  in  exchange  for  this  model  behavior? 
Believe  it  or  not,  this  was  a  candid  shot.  Front  row:  Natalie,  Nikki,  and  Andrew;  back 
row:  Jeremiah,  Melissa  Meyer  (Sitter  Service  employee),  Sarah,  Kati,  Sarah,  Brittany, 
Kathie  Denby  (Sitter  Service  employee),  Victoria  and  Katelyn  (standing). 

Scientists  Test  Positive 
In  Bio  /  Chem  Department 


by  Mark  Frey  and  Margaret 
Treanor 

The  PU/NC  Biology  and  Chem¬ 
istry  section  is  not  particularly  un¬ 
derstood  by  PU/NC  students.  For 
many,  it  is  simply  a  place  to  take 
‘...those  damn  required  courses.’ 
Outside  the  classroom,  though,  a 
thriving  research  community  ex¬ 
ists,  unbeknownst  to  many.  The 
Section  has  managed  to  attract  a 
strong  faculty  of  three  Chemists 
and  (despite  the  continued  lack  of 
a  biology  major)  six  Biologists. 

Research  in  Chemistry  and  Bi¬ 
ology  at  PU/NC  embraces  a  wide 
variety  of  topics,  from  meteorite 
formation  to  Lyme  Disease  carrier 
monitoring.  Work  is  done  both 
here  and  in  collaboration  with  sci¬ 
entists  from  places  such  as  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory  and 
PU/West  Lafayette.  The  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs  will  acquaint  you 
briefly  with  the  exciting  work  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  our  professors’  labs. 

Professor  George  Asteriadis,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  biology  and  section  chair, 


is  researching  the  automated  syn¬ 
thesis  of  RNA  molecules  from  al¬ 
ready  defined  RNA  sequences.  Al¬ 
though  this  procedure  is  well  de¬ 
veloped  for  DNA  synthesis,  the 
tendency  of  RNA  molecules  to  self- 


destruct  in  the  necessary  alkaline 
environment  makes  automatic 
RNA  synthesis  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  effi- 

See  Test,  page  4... 
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Cluttered  bulletin  boards  outside  biology  labs  cover  the 
spectrum  of  science-related  topics. 
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themselves  enough  time  to  pass  it. 
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Feds  Rescue  Ailing 
Medical  School 

NASHVILLE,  Tenn.  (CPS)  -  The 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  recently 
announced  a  $10-million  plan  to 
assist  Meharry  Medical  College,  a 
prestigious  black  medical  school 
that  is  having  financial  problems. 

Under  an  agreement  with  the 
federal  agency,  the  school  will  add 
10  physicians  to  the  existing  fac¬ 
ulty  and  will  receive  various  oth¬ 
er  services. 

Meharry,  founded  in  1876, 
didn’t  have  enough  patients  at  the 
campus  hospital.  In  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  aid,  Meharry  will  have  to 
merge  with  Nashville’s  existing 
200-bed  county  hospital,  Metro 
General. 

“Meharry  is  a  dynamic,  his¬ 
toric  school  -  they  didn’t  want  us  to 
continue  to  have  problems,”  says 
Mary  Vowels,  assistant  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  college  relations. a 

Minorities  Becoming 
Majorities? 

BOULDER,  Colo.  (CPS)  -  A  first- 
ever  projection  of  the  ethnic  make¬ 
up  of  the  nation’s  public  schools 
reflects  that  by  1995,  one-third  of 
U.S.  students  will  be  from  minor¬ 
ity  groups. 

“This  trend  will  continue  to 
grow,”  predicts  Robin  Etter  Zuni¬ 
ga,  author  of  the  two-year  study 
sponsored  by  The  College  Board 
and  the  Western  Interstate  Com¬ 
mission  for  Higher  Education. 
“The  white  birth  rate  has  declined, 
so  the  younger  the  age  group,  the 
more  you’ll  see  this  sort  of  thing. 
Many  states  have  no  single  ma¬ 
jority  any  longer.” 

The  study  says  1995  will  also 
see  ethnic  minorities  making  up  a 
majority  of  students  in  four  states. 
In  1989,  non-whites  and  Hispanics 
made  up  a  majority  of  high  school 
graduates  in  Hawaii,  New  Mexico 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


by  Jacquellyn  Abbring 

Effecive  spring  1991,  those  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  admission  to 
the  teacher  education  program  are 
required  to  take  the  PPST,  the  Pre- 
Professional  Skills  Test. 

This  test  is  the  result  of  in¬ 
creasing  amounts  of  pressure 
placed  on  teacher  education  pro¬ 
grams  to  show  that  students  com¬ 
ing  into  the  teacher  education  pro¬ 
gram  have  basic  skills. 

The  PPST,  a  nationally  stan¬ 
dardized  test  put  out  by  ETS,  con  - 
sists  of  not  only  a  writing  portion, 
but  also  reading  and  math.  The 
test  is  common  in  universities  now, 
but  it  wasn’t  five  years  ago. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  test 
be  taken  in  the  freshman,  or  at 
the  latest,  the  sophomore  year. 
Students  may  take  the  test  as 
many  times  as  they  like,  but  it 
must  be  passed  before  students 
are  admitted  to  the  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  program.  Therefore,  if  stu¬ 
dents  think  they  are  going  to  have 
trouble,  they  will  want  to  give 


BALTIMORE  (CPS)  -  A  prelim¬ 
inary  audit  that  showed  several 
expenses  claimed  by  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  were  inappropriate 
or  unallowable  for  reimbursement 
by  the  federal  government  is  only 
partially  accurate,  officials  say. 

The  school  made  the  interim 
response  while  awaiting  a  final 
audit,  said  spokesman  Dennis 
O’Shea.  “We  recognized  that  the 
auditors  did  a  good  job  and  that 
some  expenses  were  incorrectly 
claimed  ...  but  there  were  some 
specific  areas  where  we  disagreed.” 


Students  must  pass  all  three 
portions  in  order  to  pass  the  exam. 
If  the  exam  is  failed,  the  student 
need  only  take  the  portion(s)  failed. 

In  the  spring  of  1991,  just  under 
50%  of  those  taking  the  exam 
passed  all  three  portions.  This 
suprised  Dr.  Kurt  Acton,  chair  of 
the  education  section,  who  “ex¬ 
pected  them  to  do  better.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Acton,  the  first  sitting 
(for  the  test)  went  very  well. 

Students  need  to  be  serious 
about  taking  the  exam.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  has  a  problem  in  one  of  the  ar¬ 
eas,  he/she  should  come  to  the  ed¬ 
ucation  department  or  a  depart¬ 
ment  specialist  in  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  or  mathematics  for  help. 

In  the  past,  students  have  had 
the  most  difficulty  on  the  reading 
portion,  while  few  failed  the  writ¬ 
ing. 

For  further  information  on  the 
exam  and  testing  sites,  and  for  ex¬ 
amples  of  test  questions,  see  the 
PPST  brochure  which  can  be 
picked  up  in  the  education  section 
office. 


Because  the  school  has  its 
overhead  reimbursement  costs  pre¬ 
determined  by  the  government 
each  year  based  on  money  received 
the  previous  year,  the  misuse  of 
federal  money  could  have  an  ef¬ 
fect  on  reimbursement  from  1989 
through  1991. 

The  funds  allegedly  misused 
in  1987  totaled  $89,119  and  in¬ 
volved  a  research  trip  to  Europe  by 
the  school’s  president  and  a  party 
for  a  retiring  provost.  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  received  $49  million  from  the 
government  in  1987. 


Johns  Hopkins  Responds 
To  Charges 
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Meet  an  Author  From  the  Past 


by  Vicky  Granzow 

Stop  in  for  a  visit  with  America’s  most  famous  hu¬ 
morist,  Mark  Twain.  Actor  Autry  Pinson’s  believ¬ 
able  impersonation  will  bring  the  witty,  white-suited, 
white-haired  author  back  to  life  in  the  LSF  Lounge  on 
Monday,  October  21st  at  12:00  p.m.  The  program  is 
sponsored  by  F.A.C.E.  and  Student  Activities.  Jack  Pe¬ 
ters,  Director  of  Student  Activities  comments,  “We 
are  diversifying  our  programming  for  everyone  on 
campus.  I  believe  people  will  really  enjoy  the  Twain 
program.” 

Autry  Pinson  has  developed  an  entertaining  show 
from  amusing  and  thought-provoking  material  he  has 
selected  from  Twain’s  works.  The  show  includes  se¬ 
lections  from  the  novel  Huckleberry  Finn,  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  best  loved  tales.  Pinson  has  spent  a  decade  per¬ 
fecting  his  touring  production  “A  Visit  With  Mark 
Twain.” 

Mark  Twain  is  famous  as  a  novelist,  humorist,  and 
lecturer.  His  books  Huckleberry  Finn.  Tom  Sawyer. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi,  and  The  Innocents  Abroad  are 
recognized  as  American  Classics.  Twain  is  also  know 
for  his  sarcastic  wit  and  his  satirical  comments  on  the 
life  of  the  time.  Autry  Pinson  will  deliver  Twain’s 
quips  and  quotes  in  the  famous  Twain  style. 

Autry  Pinson’s  acting  career  began  at  University  of 
North  Alabama.  Since  he  graduated  in  1973,  he  has 
acted  with  the  Alabama  Shakespeare  Festival,  Circuit 
Playhouse  of  Memphis,  Birmingham  Festival  The¬ 
atre,  Twickenham  Repertory  Company,  Gadsden  Civic 
Theatre,  and  The  Whole  Backstage  of  Guntersville. 
Mr.  Pinson  has  performed  major  roles  in  Othello,  Zoo 
Multi-talented  Autry  Pinson  will  appear  Story,  A  Man  for  All  Seasons,  Blythe  Spirit,  Inherit  the 
as  Mark  Twain  on  Monday,  October  21  Wind,  The  Miracle  Worker,  Dracula,  Our  Town, 
at  12:00  noon  in  the  LSF  Lounge,  Camelot,  Sleuth,  and  One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo’s 

bringing  to  life  selections  from  the  liter-  Nest.  He  has  also  performed  in  the  professional  pro- 
ature  of  Twain.  duction  There’s  a  Girl  in  My  Soup  and  the  movie  Stay 

Hungry. 

Minority  Education  Scholarships 
to  Purdue  North  Central  Students 


(News  Release)  -  Six  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  students  are 
attending  school  this  fall  as  recip¬ 
ients  of  Indiana  Minority  Teacher 
and  Special  Education  Scholar¬ 
ships. 

Recipients  are  Cynthia  Evans, 
Rochelle  Coleman,  and  Pricilla 
Winston,  from  Michigan  City;  Ang¬ 
ie  Mendizabel  from  Portage;  and 


Shirley  Williams  from  Valparaiso.- 
PU/NC’s  financial  aid  director, 
Gerald  Lewis,  said  the  scholarships 
were  created  by  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  to  address  the  critical  shortage 
of  black  and  Hispanic  teachers  in 
Indiana,  as  well  as  the  shortage  of 
teachers  of  all  races  in  the  area  of 
special  education.  Recipients  must 
agree  to  teach  full-time  in  an  ac¬ 


credited  Indiana  elementary  or  sec¬ 
ondary  school  for  at  least  three 
years  after  graduation. 

Lewis  said  his  office  has  details 
on  eligibility,  application  proce¬ 
dures,  and  deadlines  for  these  and 
other  scholarships  available  to  cur¬ 
rent  and  future  college  students. 
For  more  information,  contact  the 
Financial  Aid  office. 


Purdue  University  Calumet 


Thursday,  October  10,  1991 
1:00  -  6:00  p.m. 

Physical  Education  Building  Gymnasium 

Free  Admission 
Open  to  the  Public 

For  more  information  come  to: 

The  Office  or  Career  Development  and  Placement 
Purdue  University  Calumet 
Library  Building,  Room  C-349 
or  call  (219)  989-2419 


Portals,  the  literary  journal  of 
PU/NC,  is  changing  its  spots.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  co-leadership  of  Drs. 
Mimi  and  Gene  Norton,  who  in¬ 
herited  from  former  editor  Bar¬ 
bara  Lootens  the  legacy  of  pre¬ 
senting  solid  samples  of  student 
work,  Portals  has  been  under  re¬ 
construction. 

As  the  campus  enrollment  en¬ 
larges  and  new  programs  are  ini¬ 
tiated,  the  Nortons  along  with  the 
English  Department  hope  to  keep 
pace  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
journal  and  encouraging  submis¬ 
sions  not  only  from  students  in  En¬ 
glish  composition  classes  but  also 
from  students  writing  essays  and 
pursuing  research  projects  in  oth¬ 
er  disciplines.  The  Nortons  have 
also  added  a  photography  and  art¬ 
work  category  to  reach  students 
working  in  a  creative  medium  oth¬ 
er  than  writing. 

Students  in  any  field  may  sub¬ 
mit  work  that  qualifies  for  one  of 
these  four  categories:  Essay,  in¬ 
cluding  research  essays  with  for¬ 
mal  or  informal  documentation; 
Poetry;  Fiction,  including  short  sto¬ 
ries  and  one-act  plays;  the  John 
Stanfield  Prize  soliciting  essays 
involving  censorship,  folklore,  or 
humor;  and  the  Photography  and 
Artwork  category,  accepting  both 
black/white  or  color  photographs, 


any  size,  with  a  regional  flavor, 
line  drawings,  and  graphics. 

Deadline  for  submission  is 
February  3.  All  material  can  be 
submitted  to  the  Nortons’  office, 
LSF  65,  or  the  English  Depart¬ 
ment  office,  LSF  68.  Submissions 
will  be  judged  by  a  panel  of  both 
faculty  and  students.  In  addition 
to  being  published  in  the  next  edi¬ 
tion  of  Portals,  the  winners  will 
receive  a  cash  award  presented  at 
the  Honors  Convocation  in  mid- 
April. 

The  Nortons  are  offering  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Assistant  Editor  to  some 
interested  student.  This  is  will  be 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  gain 
editorial  experience  for  any  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  particular  goals  to¬ 
ward  publishing,  editing,  and  writ¬ 
ing.  Pick  up  an  application  at  the 
Nortons’  office. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sharpen  your 
wits  as  well  as  your  pencils.  Dig  up 
old  folders,  reread,  and  revise  or 
open  a  new  notebook,  create,  and 
compose.  If  you  have  any  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  qualifications  for 
entry  or  if  you  wish  editorial  help, 
contact  the  Nortons. 

Those  of  you  who  have  not  seen 
or  received  a  copy  of  the  last  pub¬ 
lication  of  Portals  may  do  so  at  the 
Norton’s  office,  LSF  65,  ext.  494 
or  491. 


Good  News  for  Parents 
Using  Sitter  Service 


Howard  Bashore,  Chief  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Police,  informs  our  office 
that  parents  bringing  children  to 
the  Sitter  Service  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  may  park  at  the  LSF 
loading  dock  for  a  short  time  while 
dropping  off  or  picking  up  their 
children. 


This  will  save  the  children  walk¬ 
ing  and/or  being  carried  during  bad 
weather.  Note,  however,  that  the 
parking  will  be  allowed  for  a  short 
time  only. 

If  there  are  any  questions  con¬ 
cerning  this  policy,  please  call  the 
office  of  the  University  Police. 
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Scotland  _ 

Continued  from  page  1... 

Donna’s  excursion  caused  a  brief 
interruption  in  her  attendance  here 
at  PU/NC.  She  missed  a  week  of 
classes,  but  this  created  no  problem 
with  her  instructors.  “In  fact,” 
Donna  admitted,  “it  was  almost  as 
if  they  were  happy  to  see  me  go!” 

As  well  as  participating  in  the 
Theatre  Festival,  Donna  had  time 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
Scottish  people  and  lifestyle.  She 
found  the  people  to  be  extremely 
friendly  and  helpful. 

A  ’culture  gap’  was  also  quite  ev¬ 
ident,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  Scot 

Test _ 

Continued  from  page  1 ... 

dent,  cheap,  automatic  synthesis  of 
RNA  could  greatly  enhance  studies 
of  HIV,  an  RNA  retrovirus. 

Dr.  Asteriadis  and  his  collabo¬ 
rators  have  uncovered  a  chemical 
group  which  can  be  used  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  vulnerable  part  of  RNA 
during  syn thesis;  hopefully  use  of 
this  new  ‘protecting  group’  will 
make  effident,  inexpensive  auto¬ 
matic  RNA  synthesis  possible. 

Dr.  Robin  Scribailo,  PU/NC’s 
new  botanist,  has  been  quite  busy 
since  his  arrival.  His  long  list  of 
current  projects  includes  study  of 
the  use  of  aquatic  plants  on  mining 
sites  and  other  sources  of  environ¬ 
mentally  dangerous  wastes  to  pre¬ 
vent  leaching  of  destructive  heavy 
metals  into  nearby  ecosystems. 
Some  aquatic  plants,  such  as  the 
cattails  found  extensively  in  this  re¬ 
gion,  display  an  unusual  hardiness 
under  toxic  conditions.  Cattails 
are  able  to  survive  in  ground  with 
a  pH  of  as  low  as  2  or  3  (very 
aridic!),  and  can  store  ingested  tox¬ 
ic  metals  in  protected  compart¬ 
ments  inside  the  plant.  Aquatic 
plants  show  promise  as  environ¬ 
mental  stabilizers  at  mining  sites, 
steel  mills,  and  other  industrial 
sites. 

Another  recent  addition  to  the 
PU/NC  biology  staff,  Professor  Vic¬ 
toria  Hensen  (here  since  last  fall) 
brings  with  her  much  expertise  in 
immunology  and  cell  line  studies. 
Current  research  for  her  includes 
Immunology  of  Medaka;  she  is  also 
interested  in  mitotic  recombina¬ 
tion  studies  which  follow  a  cell  line. 
Her  most  recent  grant  proposal, 
Radiation  and  Homologous  Mitot¬ 
ic  Recombination,  was  submitted  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation 
in  May. 

PU I  NChline,  the  faculty 
newsletter  here  at  PU/NC,  spot¬ 
lighted  the  work  of  another  of  our 
biologists.  Dr.  Peter  Wilkin.  Dr. 
Wilkin’s  primary  research  concerns 
the  aerodynamics,  control,  and  en¬ 
ergetics  of  insect  flight-specifically , 
moth  flight.  Professor  Wilkin’s 
newly-built  wind  tunnel  allows  him 
to  carefully  observe  and  collect  data 
on  moth  wing  movement  during 
flight.  Dr.  Wilkin  is  one  of  only  a 


tish  reaction  to  a  very  familiar 
American  object: 

“We  needed  popcorn  on  stage, 
and  to  play  it  safe  we  brought  a 
few  bags  of  the  microwaveable 
stuff.  Sure  enough,  once  we  got 
there,  we  found  out  that  Scots  don’t 
eat  popcorn  like  we  do.  They  only 
eat  it  at  the  cinema,  and  it  is  aw¬ 
fully  difficult  to  find  it  elsewhere. 
The  theatre,  however,  had  a  cof- 
feeshop,  and  I  asked  to  use  their 
microwave.  There  were  a  man  and 
a  woman  behind  the  counter,  and 
they  had  never  seen  microwave 
popcorn  before.  It  was  a  scream! 


At  first,  they  couldn’t  believe  that 
there  actually  was  popcorn  in  that 
little  bag.  As  it  began  to  pop, 
though,  they  became  utterly  fasci¬ 
nated;  they  were  glued  to  the  mi¬ 
crowave’s  window  like  kids  to  a 
Saturday  morning  television 
screen.” 

Congratulations  to  Donna  and 
the  Guild  for  their  fine  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  good  luck  next  year! 

The  Valparaiso  Community  The¬ 
atre  Guild’s  1991-92  season  begins 
on  October  4  with  their  first  per¬ 
formance  of  Children  of  a  Lesser 
God. 


few  biologists  worldwide  studying 
insect  flight  aerodynamics  and 
wing  movement. 

“I  love  parasites,”  states  Dr. 
Joseph  Camp.  His  research  pro¬ 
jects  involve  several  parasites  and 
the  morphological,  physiological, 
and  behavioral  changes  they  in¬ 
flict  on  their  respective  hosts.  His 
most  well-known  research  involves 
live-trapping  white-footed  mice  in 
LaPorte  County  to  examine  for  the 
presence  of  Ixodes  dammini,  the 
tick  which  serves  as  the  main  vec¬ 
tor  for  Borelia  burgdorferi,  the  or¬ 
ganism  that  causes  Lyme  disease. 
In  addition,  serum  samples  are 
taken  from  the  mice  and  analyzed 
for  presence  of  antibodies  to  B. 
Burgdorferi.  The  monitoring  of 
Lyme  disease  becomes  more  im¬ 
portant  as  the  disease  spreads 
through  North  America. 

When  United  States  Air  Force 
servicemen  and  servicewomen  don 
protective  clothing  in  the  desert, 
they  put  on  a  piece  of  PU/NC  re¬ 
search.  This  summer,  Dr.  Richard 
Hengst  participated  in  a  USAF 
study  of  protective  clothing  (par¬ 
ticularly  chemical-resistant  types) 
and  its  effect  on  fatigue  and  ther¬ 
mal  stress  in  a  desert  environment. 
Dr.  Hengst  hopes  to  gain  insight 
into  the  basic  science  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  behavior  of  the  human 
body  under  conditions  of  stress 
with  heat  fatigue. 

Dr.  Hengst’s  ongoing  research 
investigates  bloodflow  dynamics  in 
paraplegics  during  exercise.  Dif¬ 
ferences  in  circulation  between 
paraplegics  and  non-paraplegics 
are  often  cited  to  explain  reduced 
exercise  potential  in  paraplegics. 
Dr.  Hengst  is  collecting  data  to  ex¬ 
amine  this  often  cited,  but  erst¬ 
while  unproven,  principle. 

The  Effects  of  Growth  Factors 
Upon  the  Growth  Control  of  Hu¬ 
man  Breast  Cancer  Cells  is  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  a  recent  paper  from  Dr.  Albert 
Magro.  It  summarizes  for  us  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  his  research.  ‘Growth  factors 
are  the  chemical  messengers  used 
in  human  bodies  to  regulate  the 
effect  growth  factors  have  on  breast 
cancer  cells.  These  cells  are  ‘out  of 
control’  cells,  growing  too  much 
and  too  fast.  The  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Health  is  now  reviewing 


another  grant  proposal  of  Dr.  Ma- 
gro’s,  Growth  Factor  Regulation  of 
Malignant  Mammary  Epithelium.- 

Anyone  who  drives  a  car  these 
days  has  been  exposed  to  the  ‘oc¬ 
tane  rating’  system,  which  is  used 
as  an  indicator  of  the  anti-knock 
properties  of  gasoline.  Dr.  Glenn 
Keldsen’s  research  on  computer 
modeling  of  the  interactions  of  or¬ 
ganic  compound  with  clay  surfaces 
has  potential  for,  among  other 
things,  the  production  of  higher  oc¬ 
tane  petroleum  products.  Various 
natural  and  synthetic  clays  (with 
differing  combinations  of  alu¬ 
minum,  oxygen,  and  silicon),  due  to 
their  particular  adsorptive  quali¬ 
ties,  are  good  catalysts  for  organic 
reactions,  particularly  reactions 
involving  petroleum  and  petroleum 
waste  product  processing.  His  re¬ 
search  is  conducted  at  Argonne  Na¬ 
tional  Laboratory  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy. 

While  most  of  us  think  of 
chemists  as  working  with  sub¬ 
stances  found  on  Earth,  their  do¬ 
main  is  actually  far  wider.  Dr. 
Laura  Unger  is  interested  in  the 
different  paths  by  which  meteorites 
are  formed.  Her  work  so  far  has 
been  on  Eli  Chondrites  and  the 
two  types  of  chondrites  (part  of  a 
meteorite  composed  of  smaller 
granules,  or  chondrules,  of  vary¬ 
ing  composition)  found  in  the  LL3.0 
Semarkona  meteorite.  Dr.  Unger, 
whose  work  is  also  carried  out  at 
Argonne,  is  busy  preparing  theo¬ 
retical  models  for  meteorite  for¬ 
mation  which  rely  on  initial  ther¬ 
modynamic  conditions  for  the  me¬ 
teorites  components. 

The  PU/NC  Biology  and  Chem¬ 
istry  Department  has  one  of  the 
most  active  faculties  on  campus. 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more 
about  their  research,  be  sure  to 
catch  their  appearance  at  the 
Wednesday  Lunch  Series  on  Octo¬ 
ber  23. 

A  panel  of  members  of  the  biol¬ 
ogy  faculty  will  offer  opportunity 
for  discussion  about  what  it  is  that 
they  do,  what  they  will  be  doing, 
and  how  it  may  affect  your  life. 


Wednesday  Lunch  Series 

by  Vicky  Granzow  demonstrated  how  communicative 

The  speaker  at  the  Lunch  Se-  skills  can  develop  within  the  fun, 
ries  on  September  4  was  Deborah  non-threatening,  yet  structured  en- 
Sederberg,  reporter  and  columnist  vironment  of  the  club, 
from  the  Michigan  City  News-Dis-  The  Toastmasters  invite  you  to 
patch.  She  shared  her  experiences  join  them.  For  more  information 
as  a  working  mother  in  the  news  contact  their  faculty  advisor  Scott 
business.  She  remembered  a  time  Smithson. 

when  she  was  feeding  her  daugh-  George  Baranowski,  Profession- 
ter  with  one  hand  and  with  her  al  Hypnotherapist,  intrigued  the 
other  hand  writing  a  story  about  a  58  audience  members  with  the 
woman  who  was  murdered  and  put  power  of  hypnotherapy  at  the 
in  a  beer  cooler.  Sometimes  the  du-  September  18  Lunch  Series.  Hyp- 
ties  of  a  working  mother  feel  con-  notherapy  can  be  helpful  in  many 
flicting.  She  feels  that  areas  of  our  daily  lives,  such  as 

there  are  positive  aspects  to  being  overcoming  stage  fright,  losing 
a  working  mother.  For  example,  weight,  quitting  smoking,  and  im- 
her  children  have  learned  things  proving  concentration  in  sports, 
through  the  work  experiences  she  Mr.  Baranowski  became  interested 
has  shared  with  them.  Also,  she  in  hypnotherapy  while  working  in 
feels  that  women  receive  a  joy  in  law  enforcement  where  it  is  used  to 
associating  with  the  people  at  work,  refresh  the  memory  of  witnesses. 
Her  personal  answer  to  combining  Hypnotherapy  involves  the  sub¬ 
work  and  parenthood  is  to  keep  conscious  mind,  and  the  subcon- 
the  children  the  number  one  pri-  scious  mind  does  and  believes  what 
ority.  we  tell  it.  Mr.  Baranowski  used 

At  the  Lunch  Series  on  Septem-  the  game  of  golf  as  an  illustration, 
ber  11,  The  Purdue  University  If  a  golfer  has  to  hit  the  ball  over  a 
North  Central  Toastmasters  Club  lake  during  a  game  of  golf  he  has 
communicated  their  abilities  to  a  two  choices.  The  golfer  can  tell  his 
group  of  forty.  The  Purdue  Uni-  subconscious  that  he  is  going  to 
versity  North  Central  chapter  of  hit  the  ball  in  the  lake  or  over  the 
the  club  was  started  three  years  lake  into  the  hole.  A  person’s  self- 
ago  by  Michael  Muzyka.  talk  often  determines  what  deci- 

The  club  provided  an  interest-  sion  their  subconscious  will  make, 
ing,  amusing,  and  entertaining  pro-  Hypnotherapy  can  help  train  an 
gram  of  prepared  speeches  and  im-  individual’s  subconscious  to  think 
promptu  talks.  The  Toastmasters  for  success. 

Notice: 

Schwarz  Building  now  has 
paper  recycling  bins  for  white  paper... 

Do  Your  Part  By  Using  Them! 


Good  News! 

Now  Everyone  Can  Pitch  In 
And  Help  With 

Recycling 

Place  All  Your  White-based  Papers 
(Computer,  Notebook,  and  Typing  Paper) 
in  One  of  the  Many  Recycling  Receptacles 
in  the  Schwarz  Building 


What  More  Could  a  Tree  Ask  For? 


SPONSORED  BY  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORTH  CENTRAL 
AND  THE  PURDUE  NORTH  CENTRAL  STUDENT  SENATE 


Sounding  Board. 
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Dear  Editor: 

Well,  it’s  9  o’clock,  I’m  leaving  for 
classes.  My  first  class  doesn’t  start 
until  ten,  but  I  want  to  find  a  de¬ 
cent  parking  spot.  This  is  almost 
an  impossible  task,  although  there 
are  many  students,  myself  includ¬ 
ed,  who  do  this  every  day.  Lot  2, 
of  course,  is  always  full.  Then 
comes  Lot  3.  The  “B”  parking  is  al¬ 
ways  full,  but  “A”  parking  has 
quite  a  few  unused  parking  spaces 
that  stay  this  way  the  entire  day. 
Now,  it’s  time  to  go  to  Lot  4.  This 
is  the  lot  that  requires  Hiking  101 
before  you  can  park  there.  If  you 
park  a  few  feet  over,  it’s  unre¬ 
stricted  parking.  So,  why  are  peo¬ 
ple  paying  for  parking  in  this  lot. 

Parking  is  a  MAJOR  problem 
that  has  to  be  taken  care  of  soon. 

Parking  101 

Editor: 

With  anticipation  of  graduation 
in  May  1992  with  a  Bachelors  De¬ 
gree,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  get 
serious  about  the  search  for  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  grapevine  indicated  a  pos¬ 
sible  wealth  of  information  avail¬ 


able  in  one  location:  an  annual 
event  at  the  West  Lafayette  Cam¬ 
pus  called  the  ‘Industrial 
Roundtable,’  a  Job  Fair,  if  you 
wish,  where  there  would  be  30,  40, 
or  50  major  companies  willing  to 
discuss  employment  possibilities 
with  students  of  all  disciplines. 

On  Tuesday,  September  10th  in¬ 
quiry  was  made  at  the  PU/NC 
Placement  Office:  could  they  find 
out  when  this  event  was  to  take 
place? 

Later  that  afternoon,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  it  was  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  September  11...  the 
next  day(!)  from  9:30  to  4:30.  The 
time  fit  my  schedule. 

Except  for  taking  time  to  quick¬ 
ly  get  copies  of  my  resume,  I  was 
totally  unprepared  for  such  a  trip. 
What  companies  would  be  there, 
and  should  I  know  something 
about  them  ahead  of  time? 

Arriving  at  11:30, 1  quickly  took 
advantage  of  the  situation.  It  was 
a  casual  atmosphere  where  a  stu¬ 
dent  could  present  him/her  self  in 
a  professional  manner,  and  at  the 
same  time  gather  information 
about  the  companies  represented.- 

I  wound  up  with  3  bags  full  of 


•  • 

printed  information  in  3  hours.  Do 
not  attend  the  Roundtable  expect¬ 
ing  to  get  a  job  interview...  it  should 
be  used  as  an  opportunity  to  gath¬ 
er  information  and  ask  questions 
related  to  a  possible  career  choice. 

Even  though  this  Roundtable 
event  is  over,  I  recommend  the 
next  one  to  the  students  of  PU/NC. 
My  only  concern  is  that  why  this  af¬ 
fair  isn’t  made  known  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  at  PU/NC? 

It  was  almost  luck  that  I  dis¬ 
covered  it  in  time.  I  now  have  ad¬ 
ditional  knowledge  to  put  to  use 
during  the  time  I  participate  in 
the  on-campus  interviews  held  at 
main  campus.  (Check  how  to  reg¬ 
ister  to  do  this  through  PU/NC 
Placement  Office). 

I  thought  the  Spectator  would 
be  a  good  place  to  express  my  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  an  event  that  required 
a  trip  to  West  Lafayette,  but  that 
ultimately  saved  me  research  time. 

You  may  also  enjoy  collecting  all 
those  free  goodies  handed  out  to 
those  attending. 

Hope  you  have  a  chance  to  use 
the  Roundtable  next  time. 

Richard  Blissmer 


What  Do  I  Call  It? 


by  Larry  Koker 

My  youngest  son,  Justin,  has 
problems  reading  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  because  he  is  dyslexic.  I 
help  him  with  his  home  work,  and 
every  time  he  reads  or  hears  a  new 
term,  he  asks  me  what  it  means. 

This  shouldn’t  seem  so  hard  a 
thing  to  do.  After  a  while  he  will 
have  asked  me  the  meaning  of  ev¬ 
ery  word  known  to  mankind. 

But,  lately,  somebody  has  been 
changing  the  meanings  of  the 
words. 

We  can  no  longer  use  the  term 
‘gay’.  “You  certainly  seem  gay” 
will  now  get  you  punched  in  the 
nose.  ‘Gay’  as  a  term  for  happy  is 
gone  forever,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  making  merry. 

People  are  not  ‘handicapped’ 
now,  they  are  ‘physically  chal¬ 
lenged’.  To  be  ‘lame’  now  means  a 
condition  of  the  brain. 

The  new  term,  thanks  to  NFL 
Sunday,  for  a  linebacker  hitting 
another  player  so  hard  that  his 
mouth  feels  dry  is  a  ‘slobber-knock¬ 
er’. 

Poor  people  are  the  ‘economical¬ 


ly  deprived’...  until  they  must  live 
in  the  streets,  when  they  become 
‘socio-economic  non-entities’. 

Brothers  and  sisters  once  fought 
with  each  other,  now  they  have  a 
‘dysfunctional  relationship’.  If  the 
dysfunctional  relationship  gets  to 
a  point  where  one  of  them  needs 
stitches,  the  stitching  is  now 
termed  a  ‘non-life  threatening  sur¬ 
gical  event’. 

A  junkyard  is  now  an  ‘automo¬ 
bile  parts  recycling  center’  that 
stores  ‘pre-owned  vehicles’. 

Justin’s  grandmother  was  a 
housewife  who  became  a  home¬ 
maker.  She  is  now  a  ‘domestic  en¬ 
gineer",  or  just  ‘grandma’  if  you’re 
related. 

I  have  no  idea  what  to  call  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  darker  skin  pigmen¬ 
tation  I  do.  The  preferred  name 
seems  to  change  from  individual 
to  individual  and  from  week  to 
week. 

And  speaking  of  race,  if 
Parisians  come  from  Paris,  and 
Bostonians  come  from  Boston,  can 
anybody  show  me  where  Caucasia 
is? 


Lately,  when  filling  out  paper¬ 
work  for  one  reason  or  another,  I 
have  found  that  when  they  ask  for 
marital  status,  they  list  only  these 
three  options:  Married,  Single,  or 
Other.  I  guess  I’m  an  other. 

If  you  have  lost  your  job  recent¬ 
ly  because  of  cutbacks,  you’re  com¬ 
pany  didn’t  actually  *lay  you  off. 
You  were  involved  in  downsizing”. 

I  do  think  that  the  new  term  for 
parachuting  troops  into  a  combat 
zone  is  self-explanatory:  vertical 
insertion. 


Help  fill  this  hole! 
Submit  copy 
to  the 

Spectator ! 


Math  Tutoring  Center 

Schwarz  313 

Fall  Semester  1991 

Dav 

Hours 

Tutors 

Monday 

11:00  am  to  1:00  pm 

Zolvinski,  Horvath . 

4:00  pm  to  5:30  pm 

Bishop 

Tuesday 

11:00  am  to  11:50  pm 

Bishop 

4:30  pm  to  5:30  pm 

Bishop 

Wednesday 

10:00  am  to  1:00  pm 

Zolvinski,  Halsey 

4:00  pm  to  6:00  pm 

Zolvinski 

Thursday 

11:00  am  to  1:00  pm 

Szawara 

4:30  pm  to  5:30  pm 

Bishop 

Friday 

11:00  am  to  12:50  pm 

Halsey,  Horvath 

Tutoring  is  not  restricted  to  mathematics,  as  some  tutors  can 

help  students  in  other 

courses.  For  example,  Zolvinski  and  Horvath  can  help  with  Physics,  while  Szawara  and 

Horvath  can  help  with  Statistics.  Tutors  names  are  listed  for  your  convenience. 
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Dean  Of  Weird 
News  Reigns  At 
George  Washington 


(CPS)  -  His  mailbox  is  jammed  - 
and  he  loves  it.Sometimes  as  many 
as  150  letters  and  news  clippings 
a  week.  He’s  Chuck  Shepherd,  a 
George  Washington  University 
professor  by  day,  a  collector  of 
weird  tales  by  night. 

A  lover  of  strange  news  items, 
Shepherd  launched  a  quirky 
newsletter,  “View  from  the  Ledge,” 
in  the  late  ’70s  when  he  was  a 
lawyer  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  It  was  the  consum¬ 


mate  weird  news  organ  with  the 
motto:  “You’re  only  young  once, 
but  you  can  always  be  immature.” 

The  newsletter,  which  cata¬ 
pulted  the  professor  into  the  dubi¬ 
ous  position  of  being  the  nation’s 
weird  news  guru,  is  free  -  but  avail¬ 
able  only  to  those  who  send  him 
clippings.  Quality  clippings,  he  in¬ 
sists  -  no  tabloid  stuff  allowed. 

In  Shepherd’s  newsletter,  you 
might  read  about  prison  inmates 
who  nominate  themselves  for  Out¬ 
standing  Young  Men 
in  America  -  and 
make  it,  Iraq’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  sell  tanks  to 
Iran  while  the  two 
countries  were  war¬ 
ring,  or  the  four  Har¬ 
vard  students  who 
thought  it  was  eco¬ 
logically  sound  to 
bum  toilet  paper  on  a 
camping  trip  and 
started  a  400-acre 
forest  fire. 

While  he 
doesn’t  attach  a  deep¬ 
er  meaning  to  weird 
news,  Shepherd  has 
become  somewhat  of 
a  social  commenta¬ 
tor.  “Killing  a  man 
over  a  hot  dog,”  Shep¬ 
herd  told  the  Chron¬ 
icle  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,  “that’s  a  larger 
statement  on  soci¬ 
ety.” 


Shepherd  says  he  gets  an  av¬ 
erage  of  six  letters  a  year  from 
readers  who  think  he  has  “gone 
too  far.” 

“Most  of  them  believe  that  if 
the  majority  of  stories  are  funny, 
they  all  should  be  funny.  I  define 
weird,  however,  according  to  the 
dictionary  ...  that  includes  bizarre 
and  not  funny.” 

The  mailing  list  for  the 
newsletter,  over  1,000,  is  a  who’s 
who  of  weird  news  aficionados:  Jay 
Leno’s  writers,  for  instance,  and 
David  Letterman’s  comedy  team. 
He  refers  to  his  bizarre-but-true 
periodical  as  a  “celebration  of  the 
sub-mainstream.” 

“I  only  use  material  that  has 
appeared  as  legitimate  new  sources 
-  no  tabloids  or  shopper’s  weekly.  I 
figure  that  if  a  larger  newspaper 
made  the  claim  first,  I  get  off  the 
hook.” 

The  lanky,  silver-haired  pro¬ 
fessor  sees  himself  as  a  ’60s  kind  of 
guy.  Many  cohorts  at  the  staid 
George  Washington  business 
school  are  unaware  of  Shepherd’s 
evening  editorial  duties.  He  is  also 
the  president  of  a  publishing  com¬ 
pany  entitled  Deadfromtheneck- 
up,  Inc. 

As  if  editing,  publishing,  and 
being  a  circulation  manager  isn’t 
enough,  the  professor  of  business 
law  manages  to  write  a  column 
(“News  of  the  Weird”)  that  appears 
in  more  than  100  newspapers  and 
has  compiled  three  books.  The  first 
two  books  sold  more  than  50,000 
copies,  and  the  latest,  “Beyond 
Weird  News”  (New  American  Li¬ 
brary  1991),  will  be  published  in 
October. 

Why  the  sudden  popularity  of 
weird  news?  “Editors  are  younger 
and  there’s  more  competition.  Now 
they  are  lowering  themselves  to 
publish  this  kind  of  news.” 


Chuck  Shepherd 


So  You’re  Undecided... 


by  Carey  Millsap 

Being  undecided  about  a  major 
is  not  necessarily  a  horrible  thing 
for  college  students.  Many  people 
think  that  students  should  have  a 
major  picked  out  before  high  school 
graduation.  That  is  just  not  true. 

The  first  few  semesters  of  col¬ 
lege  should  be  made  up  of  basic 
courses  like  computer,  English, 
communication,  science,  and  math. 
Choosing  any  of  these  courses  could 


help  the  decision-making  process  of 
declaring  a  major  much  easier. 

With  all  the  new  technology  due 
to  computer  advancement,  the  job 
market  is  flooded  with  new  careers. 
Not  only  have  new  careers  been 
created,  but  also  older  more  es¬ 
tablished  careers  have  changed 
with  the  introduction  of  comput¬ 
ers.  So  why  not  start  your  college 
plan  of  study  with  a  computer 
course? 


Take  some  classes  that  sound 
interesting  and  explore  new  hori¬ 
zons.  Most  students  may  decide  on 
a  career  choice  after  their  first  few 
semesters. 

There  are  many  reference  books 
in  the  library  that  may  assist  stu¬ 
dents  who  need  extra  help  to  decide 
on  a  major.  Examine  all  the  new 
and  exciting  possibilities  before 
making  a  decision. 


TIMEOUT  AND  CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST 
TIMEOUT  is  the  weekly  meeting  of  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ,  and  international,  interdenomi¬ 
national 

Christian  student  organization 

Every  Monday  at  noon,  students  join  together  for  the  opportunity  to  make  friends,  have  fun,  and 
see  the  day-to-day  relevance  of  knowing  Christ  in  a  personal  way. 

Campus  Crusade  also  sponsors: 

Spring  Break  Trips 
Fall  Retreats 
Summer  Projects 

Would  you  like  more  information?  Please  call  462-1409. 

COME  JOIN  THE  FUN 
MONDAYS  AT  NOON 
LSF  BUILDING,  ROOM  # 32 


Senate  Sez 


Purdue  Pride  Week  has  come  to 
a  close  and  was  widely  accepted 
by  students,  faculty,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  results  of  the 
various  games  were  split.  The  staff 
team  won  two  of  the  three  volley¬ 
ball  games,  but  the  student  team 
bounced  back  to  win  against  the 
staff  when  it  came  to  softball.  The 
walk/run  race  finished  with  Ron 
McVay  winning  the  student  award, 
and  the  faculty  winner  was  Dr. 
Joe  Camp. 

Congratulations  to  both  Ron  and 
Dr.  Camp  for  a  job  well  done.  Dis¬ 
cussion  is  going  on  now  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  about  the  possibility  of  holding 
the  race  again  sometime  in  the 
spring.  If  you  have  ideas  or  sug¬ 
gestions  regarding  the  walk/run 
race  please  let  the  Student  Sen¬ 
ate  know. 

The  October  session  of  the 
Open  Forum  will  cover  the  topic  of 
“Club  Involvement  and  Your  Fu¬ 
ture”.  We  hope  that  all  students 


and  staff  who  are  interested  will 
join  us. 

The  Senate  would  also  like  to 
remind  all  that  our  meetings  are 
open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  at¬ 
tend.  We  would  also  like  you  to 
feel  free  to  express  your  opinions 
and  concerns.  We  are  here  to  help 
you  in  any  way  that  is  possible. 

Our  meetings  are  being  post¬ 
ed  in  advance  so  that  all  may  have 
the  chance  to  plan  ahead.  In  the 
future,  meetings  will  be  held  week¬ 
ly,  alternating  between  Mondays 
and  Tuesdays. 

The  following  is  the  schedule 
for  the  remainder  of  the  month  of 
October.  All  meetings  are  held  at 
12:00  noon  in  the  LSF  Build- 
ing.Wednesday  -  9  (due  to  fall 
break)Monday  -  14  Tuesday  - 
15Tuesday  -  22Monday  -  28  (Open 
Forum) 

We  sincerely  hope  that  ev¬ 
eryone  will  feel  free  to  join  in  the 
meetings. 


THIS  IS  NO 
BALONEY.. 


DELI  HOURS  FOR  FALL  SEMESTER 


MONDAY  THROUGH  THURSDAY 
7:30  A.M.  -  6:00  P.M. 

FRIDAY 

7:30  A.M.  -  1:30  P.M. 


New  Faculty  at 


(News  Release)  -  Six  new  full¬ 
time  faculty  members  greeted  stu¬ 
dents  when  classes  began  this 
semester.  The  new  faces  repre¬ 
sent  a  replacement  of  resigned  and 
retiring  professors,  rather  than  a 
significant  addition  to  the  faculty, 
according  to  PU/NC  Chancellor 


Dr.  Purna  C.  Das 


Dale  W.  Alspaugh. 

“The  budget  allocation  from  the 
legislature  for  the  1991-92  year 
did  not  allow  for  any  significant 
increase  in  faculty  size,  despite  our 
continuing  increase  in  enrollment,” 
he  said.  For  the  coming  year,  there 
will  be  87  full-time  faculty,  two 
more  than  last  year. 

Short  biographies  of  the  new 
professors  follow.  Dr.  Dapia  and 
Dr.Schwingendorf  were  not  avail¬ 
able  for  photos. 

Silvia  Gabriela  Dapia,  assistant 
professor  of  Spanish,  has  been 
teaching  Spanish  and  German  and 
completing  Ph.D.  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cologne,  Germany.  She 
attended  the  University  of  Bonn, 
Germany,  and  the  University  of 
Vienna,  Austria.  Her  M.A.  is  from 
the  National  University  of  LaPla- 
ta,  Argentina,  and  also  taught 
there.  She  lives  in  Michigan  City. 

Purna  C.  Das,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  physics,  held  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  at  Penn  State  Erie  from  1985 
until  coming  to  PU/NC.  Prior  to 
that,  he  completed  a  two-year  post¬ 
doctoral  fellowship  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  Santa  Barbara. 
His  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  in 
physics  are  from  Utkal  University, 
Bhubaneswar,  India,  and  his  Ph.D. 


Standards 


Continued  from  page  1... 

Most  educators  say  yes. 

“A  college  president  becomes  the 
image  of  the  institution  he  or  she 
serves,”  says  James  B.  Appleberry, 
president  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  State  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities.  “If  that  image  is  tar¬ 
nished,  there  is  rarely  a  way  for 
the  public  to  separate  the  presi¬ 
dent  from  the  college  or  university.’ 

After  a  campus  scandal,  belea¬ 
guered  officials  must  scramble  to 
clean  up  the  mess.  Often  they  are 
left  to  deal  with  a  demoralized, 
split  campus,  not  to  mention  a  se¬ 
vere  leadership  crisis  and  damaged 
community  relations. 

Presidential  misbehavior,  par¬ 
ticularly  involving  sexual  impro¬ 
prieties,  is  often  fair  game  for 
tabloids  and  television  programs 
such  as  “Hard  Copy”  and  “A  Cur¬ 
rent  Affair,”  which  drag  the  entire 
event,  in  embarrassing  detail,  into 
the  national  limelight. 

Such  was  the  recent  case  of 
Robert  Altman,  45,  the  articulate, 
high-profile  University  of  Central 
Florida  president  whose  penchant 
for  massage  services  on  out-of-town 
trips  brought  the  demise  of  his 
presidency. 

Altman,  popular  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  body,  was  asked  to  step  down 
in  June  after  detailed  reports  of 
his  trips  appeared  in  a  newspa¬ 
per. 

“These  are  positions  of  public 
trust,”  says  Dr.  Charles  Reed,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  state  university  system 
of  Florida.  “Yes,  we  are  judged  and 
held  to  a  higher  standard  than  any 
other  position  in  public  trust.” 


However,  many  students  rushed 
to  Altman’s  defense.  Some  said  that 
college  administrators  may  not  get 
a  fair  shake  once  the  accusations 
start  rolling. 

“If  he  (Altman)  were  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  company,  he  would  still  be 
the  president  of  the  company,”  says 
Jason  DiBona,  president  of  the 
UCF  student  body  at  that  time.  “I 
don’t  think  it’s  realistic  to  look  for 
leaders  who  have  public  private 
lives.” 

Jamie  Carte,  editor  of  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Florida  Future,  said  students 
generally  seemed  stunned  by  the 
scandal,  which  unfolded  a  short 
time  after  Altman  received  a  major 
award  for  his  work  as  university 
president. 

“I  think  they  were  all  shocked 
just  reading  the  headlines,”  she- 
said. 

Although  there  was  sympathy 
for  Altman’s  situation,  students 
also  were  realistic.  “It  was  really 
sad  because  he  had  a  lot  going  and 
he  blew  it  all,”  she  said. 

The  resulting  fallout  hasn’t  set¬ 
tled  completely  on  campus. 

Altman,  who  is  now  serving  in  an 
advisory  role  to  the  board  of  re¬ 
gents,  will  be  drawing  a  salary  un¬ 
til  November.  He  has  declined  to 
speak  with  reporters  since  his  res¬ 
ignation.  When  he  makes  his  exit, 
it  marks  the  end  of  a  troubled  time 
at  UCF. 

“It’s  the  right  thing  to  do  to  hold 
educators  to  a  higher  standard  be¬ 
cause  they  provide  leadership  -  an 
example  to  students,”  Reed  insists. 
“The  only  thing  colleges  have  is 
their  integrity.  You  must  do  ev¬ 
erything  you  can  to  uphold  that.” 


PU/NC 


Dr.  Robin  Scribaiio 

is  from  the  City  University  of  New 
York.  He  lives  in  Valparaiso. 

Robin  W.  Scribaiio,  assistant 
professor  of  biology,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  the  second  year  of  a  Natu¬ 
ral  Sciences  and  Engineering  Re¬ 
search  Council  of  Canada  post- 


The  UCF  struggle  was  similar 
to  one  that  occurred  at  American 
University  in  1990,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  its  former  presi¬ 
dent,  Richard  E.  Berendzen,  was 
making  obscene  telephone  calls. 

Brendzen  pleaded  guilty,  was 
given  a  suspended  30-day  sentence 
and  checked  into  the  Sexual  Dis¬ 
orders  Clinic  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  in  Washington  -  but  the 
aftershock  on  campus  went  on  for 
months. 

After  protests  over  a  money  set¬ 
tlement,  which  was  eventually 
withdrawn,  it  was  decided  that 
Berendzen,  who  would  continue 
treatment  for  his  condition,  could 
return  to  the  school  as  a  professor 
of  physics  in  the  spring  of  1992. 

Being  a  college  president  is  “cer¬ 
tainly  a  high-powered  job,”  says 
American  University’s  Anita  Got¬ 
tlieb,  assistant  vice  president  for 
university  relations.  “I  believe  there 
is  a  lot  of  stress  in  many  of  them  - 
but  I  don’t  believe  they  are  more 
stressful  than  any  other.” 

“They  (presidents)  are  just  like 
anyone  else,”  continued  Gottlieb, 
who  was  the  university 
spokeswoman  at  the  time  of 
Berendzen’s  troubles.  “If  they  need 
to  fund-raise,  they  have  to  become 
very  visible.  If  they  behave  in  ways 
that  are  against  the  norm,  they 
are  out  in  the  public  arena....  and 
that  makes  them  different  than 
the  corporate  executive.” 

Others  disagree.  Frank  New¬ 
man,  former  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island,  says  being 
a  college  president  is  stressful. 

“The  public  has  such  enormous 
faith  and  belief  in  you  -  it  is  an 
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doctoral  fellowship  at  Harvard  For¬ 
est,  Harvard  University.  He  has 
done  extensive  research  in  vari¬ 
ous  areas  of  botany  and  currently 
is  a  Boojum  Research  Environ¬ 
mental  Consultant.  His  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  in  biology  is  from  Carleton 
University,  his  M.S.  degree  in 
botany  is  from  the  University  of 
Guelph,  and  his  Ph.D.  in  botany  is 
from  the  University  of  Toronto,  all 
in  Canada.  He  lives  in  Chesterton. - 

Keith  Schwingendorf,  associate 
professor  of  mathematics,  will  be¬ 
gin  his  teaching  duties  in  January. 
A  former  PU/NC  student,  he  re¬ 
ceived  B.S.,  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  de¬ 
grees  from  Purdue  West  Lafayette 
and  has  taught  on  that  campus 
since  1978.  He  was  named  Out¬ 
standing  Teacher  in  Purdue’s 
School  of  Science  in  1990.  Among 
his  research  interests  are  studying 
ways  that  students  learn  about 
functions  and  calculus  and  uses  of 
computers  in  teaching  mathemat¬ 
ics  concepts. 

John  M.  Spores,  assistant  pro- 


Dr.  Daniel  R.  Tomal 


added  burden,  ”  he  says.  “People 
will  feel  let  down  and  betrayed  -  so 
much  is  expected  of  you.  It’s  a  role 
that  (the  president)  will  be  above 
partisan  battles  and  narrow  inter¬ 
ests,  no  question  about  it.” 

While  Altman  and  Berendzen 
were  the  most  visible  cases,  other 
presidents,  often  colorful  and  well- 
liked  figures,  have  made  headlines 
as  well. 

M.  Richard  Rose,  president  of 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
recently  announced  his  retirement 
in  the  midst  of  a  furor  over  his  ties 
with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen¬ 
cy. 

1991  also  saw  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Donald  Kennedy  resign  after 
a  government  probe  of  the  school’s 
billing  practices,  which  included 
controversial  payments  on  a  yacht 
and  the  president’s  wedding. 
Earlier  in  the  year,  Carl  Marbury 
stepped  down  from  Alabama  A&M 
University’s  presidency  after  a 
three-year  tenure  that  was  cloud¬ 
ed  with  allegations  that  he  had 
given  jobs  for  sex,  fired  employees 
arbitrarily  and  bribed  legislators. 

In  1990,  James  B.  Holderman, 


Dr.  John  M.  Spores 


fessor  of  psychology,  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  clinical  psychology  from 
Purdue  and  completed  a  predoc- 
toral  internship  at  the  Ball  State 
Counseling  and  Psychological  Ser¬ 
vices  Center.  He  is  accredited  by 
the  American  Psychological  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  is  trained  in  clinical 
supervision,  career  assessment  and 
counseling,  minority  issues  in  psy¬ 
chotherapy,  stress  management, 
and  cardiac  rehabilitation.  His 
B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  in  psychol¬ 
ogy  are  from  Illinois  State.  He 
lives  in  Morton  Grove,  IL. 

Daniel  R.  Toma],  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  supervision,  was  a  part- 
time  instructor  at  PU/NC  last  year. 
Formerly  business  manager  of  the 
Johnson  Road  Clinic  in  LaPorte, 
he  also  was  an  organization  de¬ 
velopment  consultant  for  the 
Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
His  B.S.  and  M.A.  are  from  Ball 
State  and  his  Ph.D.  is  from  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  State  University,  Ohio. 
He  lives  in  LaPorte. 

Photos/S.  Halsey 


then  president  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  resigned  when 
it  was  discovered  he  had  spent 
$533,000  in  one  year  from  an  ac¬ 
count  that  was  part  of  a  foundation 
-  paying  as  much  as  $7,000  one 
year  for  limousine  services. 

In  1989,  Kenneth  H.  Keller,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  incurred  the  ire  of  the 
community  after  criticism  of  cos- 
toverruns  (total  price  tag  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion)  on  Eastcliff,  the  president’s 
mansion.  The  renovations,  includ¬ 
ing  a  $650,000  kitchen,  brought  a 
public  outcry. 

Robert  Hardesty  was  fired  in 
1988  as  president  of  Southwest 
Texas  State  University  after  alle¬ 
gations  that  he  failed  to  follow 
board  rules,  used  money  gifts  to 
the  university  to  fly  first  class  and 
to  pay  dues  to  private  clubs. 

In  the  same  year,  Irving  H. 
Buchen,  former  president  of  West- 
field  State  College  resigned  after 
his  use  of  trust  funds  for  personal 
expenses  came  under  scrutiny.  He 
also  waived  entrance  requirements 
for  his  16-year-old  daughter. 
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Student  Credit  Is  Easier, 

Yet  More  DangerousThan  Before 


(CPS)  -  The  student  loan  check 
arrives,  but  the  money  always 
seems  to  run  out  before  books  are 
bought  and  fees  are  paid. 

No  problem.  Charge  them. 

An  outfit  that’s  perfect  for  a 
weekend  date  is  on  sale,  but  it’s 
still  just  just  out  of  spending  range. 

Charge  it. 

The  car  breaks  down.  It  needs 
a  new  gizmo. 

Charge  it. 

In  the  college  world  of  the 
1990s,  students  are  equipped  with 
more  than  mom’s  chocolate  chip 
cookies  and  clean  sheets  when  they 
arrive  on  campus.  Most  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  shouldn’t  leave 
home  without  a  major  credit  card. 

“We’ve  found  that  students  go 
on  to  be  some  of  our  best  cus¬ 
tomers, "said  Gail  Wasserman, 
American  Express  public  affairs 
manager.  “They  perform  no  differ¬ 
ently  than  our  other  chargehold¬ 
ers.” 

College  Track  Inc.,  a  New 
York  research  firm  that  special¬ 
izes  in  the  college  financial  market, 
estimates  that  about  68  percent  of 
undergraduates  possess  a  general 
credit  card,  according  to  March 
1991  figures. 

An  estimated  4  million  stu¬ 
dents  are  cardholders,  according 
to  estimates  by  banks,  card  com¬ 
panies  and  Credit  Card  News,  a 


trade  magazine.  Figures  from 
June  1990  show  that  about  40  per¬ 
cent  of  all  students  own  a  special¬ 
ized  credit  card  such  as  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  gas  cards. 

The  68  percent  figure  shows  a 
7  percent  increase  since  1988,  and 
College  Track  vice  president  Jim 
Knepper  says  that  increase  “is  al¬ 
most  exclusively  because  of  the 
(marketing)  push”  by  creditors. 

Although  7  percent  may  not 
sound  like  a  lot,  that  figure  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  1.3  million 
people,  according  to  Credit  Card 
News. 

Some  of  the  most  common 
cards  held  by  students  are  Discov¬ 
er,  Visa,  Mastercard  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Express. 

“What  we  did  about  a  year  ago 
was  start  a  nationwide  direct-mail¬ 
ing  campaign  and  a  Take  One’  dis¬ 
play  campaign  for  students,”  says 
Amy  Sudol,  spokeswoman  for 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  one  of  the 
largest  student  Visa  and  Master¬ 
card  creditors  nationwide.  “It  was 
an  excellent  move  for  Chase  to  ex¬ 
pand  into  the  student  market.  “We 
made  credit  available  when  peo¬ 
ple  need  it  the  most.” 

Chase  isn’t  the  only  one. 
American  Express  has  enticed  stu¬ 
dents  for  a  couple  of  years  now 
with  a  bonus  for  card  membership 
-  airplane  ticket  vouchers  that  give 


students  significantly  discounted 
airfare  rates. 

“We  figure  students  travel  a 
great  deal  so  this  is  a  way  of  giving 
them  a  benefit  based  on  their 
lifestyle,”  Wasserman  said. 

Most  of  the  credit  and  charge 
corporations  offer  students  the 
same  card  benefits  that  other  mem¬ 
bers  receive,  such  as  purchase  pro¬ 
tection,  extended  warranties  and 
insurance  on  rental  cars. 

In  addition,  Chase,  American 
Express  and  others  also  send  stu¬ 
dent  cardholders  quarterly  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  publications  that 
give  them  credit  and  money  man¬ 
agement  tips. 

“In  school  you’re  learning  to 
budget  a  lot  of  things  -  time,  ex¬ 
penses  and  credit  -  for  the  first 
time.  We  think  (American  Express) 
is  a  good  first  card  because  it’s  a 
pay-as-you-go  system,”  Wasserman 
said. 

American  Express  charges 
cardholders  an  annual  fee  ($55)  to 
have  the  card  and  members  avoid 
interest  by  paying  their  entire  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
Visa,  Discover  and  Mastercard 
sometimes  charge  a  smaller  an¬ 
nual  fee,  but  they  always  offer 
cardholders  the  option  of  paying 
off  their  balance  at  their  own  pace 
at  a  varied  monthly  interest  rate. 
The  rate  is  currently  estimated  at 


Students  Share  Morning  Hassles 


by  Robin  Allen 

I  didn’t  think  it  would  take  me  this  long  to  fall  into 
some  sort  of  routine  trying  to  get  out  the  door  and  on 
my  way  to  school  in  the  mornings. 

I  have  to  get  all  four  of  my  children  up  out  of  bed, 
fed,  dressed,  and  ready  to  go  out  the  door  when  I  am 
ready  to  leave.  It  has  something  to  do  with  a  law  that 
says  you  can’t  leave  children  under  the  age  of  six  years 
old  home  by  themselves,  no  matter  how  much  of  a  has¬ 
sle  it  is  to  get  them  ready  for  school  and  the  babysit¬ 
ter. 

I  thought  it  would  give  other  students  a  little  bit 
of  inspiration  to  know  that  there  are  other  people  who 
have  just  as  many  hassles  in  the  mornings  while 
trying  to  get  to  school. 

I  asked  the  question,  “  What  does  it  take  to  get  you 
to  school  in  the  mornings?” 

Here  were  some  of  the  answers: 

Chris  Taggart  said  that  he  had  to  contend  with 
three  other  family  members  just  to  get  into  the  bath¬ 
room  in  the  mornings.  He  has  a  twenty-five  minute 
drive  to  get  here,  but  he  says  in  the  long  run,  it  will 
benefit  him. 

Brenda  Rosenkranz  has  to  first  wake  her  hus¬ 
band,  then  make  his  breakfast  and  pack  his  lunch. 
She  has  to  get  her  ten  year  old  daughter,  Lisa,  up  for 
school.  They  both  have  to  be  ready  for  take-off  by  7:10 
a.m.  Brenda  also  has  to  make  sure  the  cats  and 
dogs  are  fed. 


Rayetta  Lerch  has  a  husband  she  has  to  wake  up 
and  fix  breakfast  for.  She  has  to  pack  him  a  nutri¬ 
tious  lunch  and  send  him  on  his  way  by  7:20  a.m. 
Rayetta  has  three  children  she  has  to  make  sure  are 
ready  for  school  by  7:40  a.m.  She  then  uses  this 
time  to  shower,  do  her  dishes,  and  get  her  last  minute 
studying  done. 

John  Strong  thinks  that  hitting  the  snooze  button 
five  times  before  getting  up  is  a  major  hassle  in  the 
morning. 

Emily  Bone  finds  that  waiting  on  her  ride  to  school 
is  a  hassle. 

Todd  Fletcher  stays  up  (out)  too  late  and  can’t 
seem  to  open  his  eyes  in  the  mornings.  Mustering  en¬ 
ergy  is  Todd’s  hassle. 

Sara  Binkley  simply  has  no  hassles.  (Thanks 
Sara!) 

Bob  Brannam  has  to  get  his  two  school  age  children 
up  and  ready  for  school.  He  has  a  strict  routine  that 
he  follows  to  make  the  mornings  run  more  smooth¬ 
ly.  It’s  not  so  much  a  hassle  anymore,  but  a  way  of 
life.  In  one  clean  sweep  he  has  himself  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  ready  at  the  same  time.  Bob  has  achieved  or¬ 
ganization.  The  big  hassle  is  the  forty-five  minute 
drive  to  school. 

Thank-you  all  for  your  comments:  you  lend  insight 
to  those  of  us  who  find  it  hard  to  get  organized,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  morning. 

Photos/J.  Abbring 
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about  18  to  20  percent. 

Students  “have  been  very  re¬ 
sponsible  users  of  credit,”  Sudol 
says. 

Not  only  have  students  proved 
to  be  a  stable  short-term  credit 
risk  while  in  school,  students  also 
tend  to  pay  off  in  the  long  run. 

“Students,  as  they  come  out  of 
school,  will  be  making  more  mon¬ 
ey,”  Knepper  says.  “If  (companies) 
can  influence  them  now,  they  will 
most  likely  have  a  customer  for 
life.” 

College  Track  estimates  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  monthly  average  bill  at  $94. 
Knepper  says  students  have  the 
same  approximate  default  rate  on 
credit  cards  as  other  adults. 

Still,  some  worry  about  the 
temptation  first-time  cardholders 
face.  Many  students  offer  testi¬ 
mony  to  back-up  those  concerns. 

The  Ohio  State  Daily  Lantern 
quoted  senior  Mary  Ann  Wargo  as 
saying:  “I  used  (a  credit  card)  for 
my  tuition,  and  then  my  car  broke 
down  and  I  had  to  use  another 
card.  Next  I  started  buying  clothes, 
and  now  my  credit  is  up  to  the  lim¬ 
it.”  Wargo  owes  about  $1,500. 

University  of  Maine  student 
Tony  Sierra  wound  up  owing 
$2,400  on  his  Visa  and  Discover 
cards. 

“I  told  myself  I’d  be  rational 
with  the  cards,  but  then  you  start 
to  think  of  it  as  a  layaway.  You  get 
what  you  want  and  pay  for  it  lat¬ 
er,”  Sierra  told  The  New  York 
Times. 

Sierra  and  Wargo  are  not 

alone. 


Paul  Ebert,  president  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Counseling  Ser¬ 
vices  of  Central  Ohio,  says  al¬ 
though  the  number  of  students  in 
credit  trouble  isn’t  unusually  high, 
some  do  encounter  difficulties. 

CCCS  of  Central  Ohio  is  part 
of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Consumer  Credit  which  helps  peo¬ 
ple  solve  debt  problems,  provides 
counseling  and  can  establish  debt 
repayment  plans  between  people 
and  their  creditors.  The  service  is 
available  nationwide  except  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  which  is  currently  work¬ 
ing  on  establishing  offices. 

“Having  credit  takes  a  lot  of 
self-control,”  Ebert  says.  “Students 
don’t  have  the  substantial  funds 
to  pay  (cards)  off  when  they  load 
them  up. 

“For  students,  the  emergency 
aspect  is  what  you  need  a  credit 
card  for  -  not  for  daily  expenses. 
It’s  tempting  to  use  it  for  tuition, 
books,  groceries,  clothes  ...  but  you 
will  pay  for  yesterday’s  sins  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Many  institutions  allow  stu¬ 
dents  to  charge  tuition,  fees  and 
books.  A  number  of  grocery  stores 
and  movie  theaters  now  accept 
credit  as  well. 

“We’ll  take  the  credit  card 
ayments  over  the  phone,”  says 
tephanie  Swaford  of  the  Indiana 
University  Bursar’s  Office.  “About 
a  third  of  our  students  charge  their 
tuition.”  At  Indiana  that  cost  runs 
about  $1,500  a  semester  for  in¬ 
state  students  and  $4,000  for  out- 
of-state  students,  she  says. 


TUTOR  SCHEDULE 

BIOLOGY  and 
CHEMISTRY 


BIOLOGY  Tuesday,  4:00  -  6:00 p>.m.,  SWRZ  318 

Thursday,  5:00  -  7:00 p.m.,  SWRZ  318 

CHEMISTRY  Monday  and  Wednesday,  2:00  -  4:00  p.m.. 

SWRZ  261 

H 
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Attention 
SEA  Members 

Sweat  Shirt  Contest 

Theme:  Education  (must  be  an  original  design) 
Prize:  Free  monogrammed  sweatshirt  boasting 
the  original  design 

Deadline  October  15 
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Washington  Research  Subject 
Gets  ’Northern  Exposure’ 


PULLMAN,  Wash.  (CPS)  -  It 
took  word  of  mouth,  lots  of  bananas 
and  a  scientist  dedicated  to  the 
study  of  moose-raising  to  make 
Washington  State  University’s 
Morty  a  star. 

Morty  the  Moose,  who  lives  at 
WSLPs  George  Hudson  Biological 
Reserve,  is  seen  every  Monday 
night  in  the  opening  credits  for  the 
CBS  television  show  “Northern  Ex¬ 
posure.” 

Producers  for  the  series  found 
Morty  after  an  unsuccessful  search 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  a  trained  moose.  A 
friend  of  Dr.  Charles  Robbins  told 
the  producers  about  Robbins’  re¬ 
search. 

“Moose  have  been  very  difficult 
to  raise  in  captivity,”  Robbins  ex¬ 
plained.  “There’s  a  lot  to  learn 
about  what  to  feed  them.” 

About  two  years  ago,  Robbins 
began  to  study  how  to  feed  and 
care  for  the  animals  when  the  Alas¬ 


ka  Game  Commission  gave  him 
four  calves. 

Robbins  has  learned  that  one  of 
their  favorite  foods  is  bananas — 
un  peeled. 

So,  when  “Northern  Exposure” 
asked  if  Morty  could  walk  through 
the  town  of  Roslyn,  Wash.,  where 
the  series  is  filmed,  Robbins  said 
yes. 

Robbins,  his  wife  and  an  animal 
trainer  walked  Morty  through  his 
scenes  by  tempting  the  6-foot-tall, 
800-pound  animal  with — what 
else? — bananas.  Morty  was  a  star 
for  one  day,  filming  between  1  and 
3  a.m.  and  5  and  7  a.m.,  times 
when  Roslyn  was  available  for  tele¬ 
vision  production  use. 

“We  really  enjoyed  it,”  Robbins 
said,  speaking  for  himself  and 
Morty.  “If  they  asked  us  to  do 
something  again,  we’d  just  love  it.” 

Until  that  time,  Morty  and  three 
female  moose  are  staying  at  the 
WSU  reserve  for  more  research. 


Merrillville  Students  Research 
Solar  System  History 


(Hammond,  Ind.)  -  A  study  of 
meteorites  by  a  Purdue  University 
Calumet  professor  and  two  of  his 
students  is  offering  insight  into  the 
history  of  the  solar  system 
The  study  is  a  continuation  of 
angoing  research  conducted  by 
Chicago  resident  and  New  York 
City  native  H.  Roland  Heydegger, 
professor  of  chemistry  and  head  of 
Purdue  Calumet’s  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics. 

;  Kirk  Lowe  of  Gary  and  Ron 
Mams  of  Merrillville,  both  physics 
najors,  are  analyzing  the  nuclear 
(imposition  of  meteorites  to  de¬ 
ermine  their  age  and  the  origin 
if  the  solar  system. 

“The  projects  in  which  Kirk  and 
Ion  are  engaged  are  indicative  of 
be  fact  that  there  are  opportuni- 
ies  for  undergraduate  students  to 
lo  meaningful  research  at  Purdue 
alumet,”  Heydegger  said. 

Lowe  is  studying  data  on  unsta¬ 
ble  (radioactive)  nuclei  in  mete¬ 
orites  recovered  from  frozen 
Antarctica,  where  ice  has  preserved 
them,  to  determine  their  age  on 
^arth  and  in  space. 

“Those  meteorites  can  tell  us  a 
Tot  about  the  age  and  flow  history 
Of  ice  in  Antarctica,”  Heydegger 
said.  “That’s  important  for  learn¬ 
ing  about  such  climatic  changes  as 
ozone  layer  depletion  and  the 
eenhouse  effect  because  when 
e  ice  freezes,  it  traps  some  of  the 
tmosphere  existing  at  that  time.” 

j  “Meteorites  have  been  found  in 
Antarctica  that  have  been  there 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years, 
ff  we  can  deduce  the  age  of  the  ice 
which  they  are  trapped,  we  have 
§set  of  samples  of  the  earth’s  at- 
®°sphere  going  back  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  years.  That’s  something 
If5  e  having  a  time  machine  and 
@ves  us  information  we  can’t  get  in 
any  other  way.” 

J  Lowe’s  research  was  the  focus 
Of  a  competitive  research  intem- 
iP’P  he  received  this  summer 


through  Purdue  Calumet’s  McNair 
Achievement  program.  His  efforts 
are  contributing  to  a  larger  study 
originally  funded  by  the  National 
Research  Council  and  headed  by 
Heydegger  and  colleague  James 
Keith  of  the  NASA  Johnson  Space 
Center  in  Houston,  TX. 

Heydegger  and  Keith  discussed 
early  results  of  their  research  at  the 
gathering  of  the  International 
Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Physics, 
20th  International  Cosmic  Ray 
Conference,  in  Moscow,  USSR,  in 
1987.  The  conference,  held  every 
four  years,  attracted  some  2,000 
physicists,  including  many  of  the 
world’s  leading  cosmic  ray  investi¬ 
gators. 

Adams  is  studying  data  on  stable 
(non-radioactive)  nuclei  in  mete¬ 
orites  to  identify  matter  and  to  de¬ 
termine  processes  that  led  to  the 
initial  formation  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem.  Some  meteorites  are  believed 
to  have  existed  since  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem’s  beginning. 

This  study,  funded  by  the  U.S. 
National  Science  Foundation,  is 
headed  by  Heydegger  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  Professor  William 
Compston  of  the  Australian  Na¬ 
tional  University,  where  Heydegger 
continued  his  research  last  year 
during  a  six-month  sabbatical. 

There,  Heydegger  used  a  30-foot 
instrument  built  by  Compston 
called  SHRIMP  (Sensitive  High 
Resolution  Ion  Micro  Probe)  to 
study  tiny  meteorite  grains — 20- 
to  50-millionths  of  an  inch— and 
to  measure  the  abundances  of  var¬ 
ious  types  of  nuclei. 

Adams,  a  senior,  and  Lowe,  a  ju¬ 
nior,  are  receiving  course  credit  for 
their  research,  which  began  last 
spring.  “They’ve  made  good 
progress,”  Heydegger  said. 

Heydegger,  a  Purdue  Calumet 
faculty  member  since  1970,  holds  a 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Chica¬ 
go,  master’s  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas  and  bachelor’s 
degree  from  Queens  (N.Y.)  College. 
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Salary  Increase  Slight  for  Last  Year 


(CPS)  -  Information  just  re¬ 
leased  by  the  College  Placement 
Council  Inc.  continued  to  reflect  a 
not-so-pretty  picture  of  the  job  mar¬ 
ket  for  college  graduates. 

In  the  1991  Salary  Survey, 
figures  showed  that  most  average 
salary  offers  increased  only  slight¬ 
ly  since  last  year. 

Some  average  starting  salaries 
by  field  were  accounting, 


$26,642;business  administration, 
$24,019;  economics  and  finance, 
$25,819;  foreign  language,  $21,526; 
engineering,  between  $29,658  (civ¬ 
il  engineering)  and  $38,882 
(petroleum  engineering);  allied 
health,  $29,443;  and  nursing, 
$29,596. 

The  survey  showed  that  hu¬ 
manities  and  social  science  gradu¬ 
ates  have  been  hardest  hit  by  the 


recession. 

It  added  that  the  best  way  to 
watch  for  changing  economic 
trends  is  by  monitoring  chemical 
production,  which  has  increased 
over  the  past  four  months.  If  that 
trend  holds,  more  recruiters  may 
soon  start  returning  to  campuses 
with  job  offers,  CPC  reported. 


Ancient  Forests  Gone  Unless  We  Act! 

After  centuries  of  destructive  logging  only  5%  of  our  original 
(primary)  forests  in  the  United  States  remain.  Yet  the  timber 
industry  wants  to  continue  cutting  them  down!  At  the  current  rate 
of  logging,  all  of  the  forests  here  will  be  gone  by  the  year  2000. 

Forests:  More  than  Trees 

Forests  that  have  never  been  logged  are  complex  and  unique 
ecosystems  that  took  thousands  of  years  to  evolve.  Living 
forests  help  keep  our  air  and  water  clean.  They  provide  habitat 
for  species  found  nowhere  else  on  Earth.  In  fact,  our  ancient 
rain  forests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  more  than  three  times 
the  "biomass"  (volume  of  living  matter)  of  tropical  forests  and 
are  home  to  thousands  of  diverse  plant  and  animal  species. 

IndusJry  Pushes  Congress 

Congress  will  soon  decide  the  fate  of  our  majestic,  original 
forests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  timber  industry 
(Louisiana  Pacific,  Weyerhauser,  and  others)  is  desperate  to 
override  federal  court  decisions  now  protecting  ancient  forest 
ecosystems  throughout  this  region.  The  industry  is  spending 
millions  to  convince  the  US  Congress  to  sacrifice  the  little  that 
remains.  It  is  lobbying  for  legislation  that  GUARANTEES 
logging  in  our  ancient  rain  fores's  and  PREVENTS  citizens 
from  challenging  their  plans  in  court.  This  is  outrageous.  - 


Long-term  stable  economies  are  best  achieved  through  conservation  and 
restoration  of  degraded  lands.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  primary  cause  of  job  loss  in  the  timber  communities  is 
automation  of  the  industry —  not  conservation  measures.  Instead  of 
subsidizing  logging,  the  government  should  spend  our  tax  dollars  to 
restore  degraded  lands.  Restoration  of  forests  means  jobs  for  rural 
communities. 


What  Can  YOU  Do? 

Call  or  write  your  Senators  and  Representatives  and  tell  them  to  support  legislation  that 
would  . .  . 

✓  protect  all  of  our  remaining  ancient  forests  in  the  Northwest  including  the 
forests  of  Eastern  Washington,  Eastern  Oregon,  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas  of 
California; 

✓  prohibit-clearcutting  and  slash-burning; 

✓  protect  the  biological  diversity  of  all  national  forests; 

✓  oppose  any  weakening  of  existing  environmental  laws; 

✓  oppose  any  efforts  to  restrict  citizens  from  enforcing  these  laws  in  the  courts; 

✓  assist  rural  timber  communities  in  making  the  transition  to  a  sustainable  economy. 

Ask  your  Senators  and  Representatives:  Will  you  cosponsor  a  bill  that  protects  original 
forests  by  ending  all  logging  of  public  lands  now? 

Representative _  Senator _ 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives  U.S.  Senate 

Washington,  DC  20515  Washington,  DC  20510 

Phone  do  the  Capitol  Switchboard  -  202/224-5121 

This  information  is  provided  by  Greenpeace,  and  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  Spectator  staff. 
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Study  Links  Date  Rape  With 
Stockholm  Syndrome 

(CPS)  -  Date  rape  victims.  Bat-  uation,  see  some  good  and  slowly 
tered  women.  Hostages.  Do  these  begin  to  bond.” 
groups  of  people  share  certain  psy-  After  finding  a  connection  be- 
chological  characteristics?  Ac-  tween  The  Stockholm  Syndrome 
cording  to  a  study  at  the  Universi-  and  battered  women,  Graham  says 
ty  of  Cincinnati,  they  do.  Cincinnati  researchers  decided  to 

The  study  is  one  of  the  first  to  see  how  syndrome  behavior  might 
look  at  how  The  Stockholm  Syn-  relate  to  dating  in  general, 
drome  relates  to  dating.  The  Stock-  “What’s  significant  is  that ... 

holm  Syndrome  is  a  concept  that  we  picked  people  off  the  street  and 
emerged  years  ago  when  re-  what  we  found  suggests  that  the 
searchers  studied  the  psychological  dynamics  of  this  are  evasive  and 
characteristics  of  hostages  and  that  every  relationship  is  more  or 
found  that  they  actually  bonded  less  abusive,”  Graham  says, 
with  their  captors,  in  spite  of  suf-  Date  rape  is  an  example  of  the 

fering  abuse.  extreme  result  of  that  abuse,  Gra- 

Previous  studies  at  the  Uni-  ham  says.  On  one  hand,  a  woman 
versity  of  Cincinnati  have  linked  might  be  pressured  to  have  sex  but 
the  behavior  of  battered  women  to  nothing  happens.  But  in  the  most 
The  Stockholm  Syndrome.  extreme  case,  a  date  rape  could  oc- 

“A  lot  of  women  s  ay,  ‘If  I  were  cur. 
battered.  I’d  just  leave,’”  says  “Pressure  to  have  sex  is  nor- 

Dr.Dee  Graham,  a  psychologist  mal,”  Graham  says.  But  if  the  sit- 
who  conducted  the  study.  “But  uation  does  result  in  a  rape,  “Peo- 
what  most  battered  women  know  is  pie  usually  deny  the  abuse  just  to 
that’s  what  gets  you  more  severe-  cope  with  it.” 
ly  battered  or  even  killed.  The  bat-  In  a  look  at  other  research, 

tered  woman  is  real  aware  of  those  Graham  found  one  study  that  re¬ 
contingencies,  so  like  a  hostage  she  ported  25  to  35  percent  of  young 
develops  a  bond  when  she  sees  no  women  perceived  violence  toward 
way  out.”  them  as  a  sign  of  love.  That  helped 

Seeing  “no  way  out”  is  per-  spark  her  theory  that  Stockholm 
haps  the  key  to  the  psychology  of  Syndrome  behavior  could  be  linked 
the  Stockholm  Syndrome.  “These  to  dating. 

are  terrifying  situations,”  she  says.  Graham’s  study  involved  a 

“People  see  their  survival  at  stake,  random  sample  of  764  undergrad- 
Dwelling  on  the  bad  gets  in  the  uate  women  at  the  University  of 
way  of  what  you  need  to  survive. ...  Cincinnati. 

Slowly  you  start  to  distort  the  sit- 

Hard-to- Reach  Students  Qualifying  for 
More  Financial  Aid 


(Indianapolis)  Statewide  efforts 
to  increase  access  to  financial  aid 
for  college  are  apparently  work¬ 
ing,  most  notably  for  hard-to-reach 
students. 

Figures  released  today  by  the 
State  Student  Assistance  Com¬ 
mission  of  Indiana  (SSACI)  and 
Lilly  Endowment  Inc.  show  that 
more  than  91,376  Hoosiers  applied 
for  aid  in  1991  —  an  increase  of  7 
percent  or  more  than  6,000  finan¬ 
cial-aid  applicants  over  1990.  In  re¬ 
sponse,  SSACI  in  1991  offered 
awards  to  48,432  applicants,  an 
increase  of  22  percent  over  1991. 
And  Lilly  Endowment,  which  has 
funded  since  1987  a  $50  million 
scholarship  program  administered 
by  SSACI,  increased  its  scholar¬ 
ship  offers  by  19  percent  to  24,163 
applicants. 

Because  of  the  surge  in  applica¬ 
tions,  SSACI  awarded  about  8,800 
more  grants  in  1991  than  1990, 
and  its  average  award  size  fell  by 
$199  to  $1,390.  Lilly  Endowment 
offered  about  4,000  more  scholar¬ 
ships  in  1991,  and  its  average 
award  size  increased  by  $47  to 
$585. 

Observers  of  the  upward  trend  in 
applications  point  to  two  con¬ 
tributing  factors.  A  lagging  job 
market  may  have  persuaded  some 
Hoosiers  to  return  to  school.  And 
several  public-service  campaigns 
have  encouraged  hard-to-reach 
Hoosiers  to  pursue  financial  aid 
for  an  advanced  education. 

Dennis  Obergfell,  acting  director 


of  SSACI,  said,  “Economic  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  right  for  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  in  aid,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  efforts  to  encour¬ 
age  students  are  also  making  a 
critical  difference.  A  variety  of  pro¬ 
grams  launched  in  the  state  over 
the  past  five  years  are  all  rein¬ 
forcing  the  idea  that  an  education 
beyond  high  school  is  both  vital 
and  possible.” 

Obergfell  cited  statewide  efforts 
by  the  Indiana  College  Placement 
and  Assessment  Center,  the  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee  to  Improve  Partic¬ 
ipation  in  Postsecondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  other  initiatives. 

For  example,  “College  Goal  Sun¬ 
day”  has  targeted  the  most  hard-to- 
reach  students  in  low-income  and 
minority  groups  with  apparent  suc¬ 
cess.  Jointly  sponsored  by  Lilly 
Endowment,  SSACI,  the  Indiana 
Student  Financial  Aid  Association 
(ISFAA)  and  a  host  of  business  and 
media  concerns,  it  consists  of  a 
public-service  campaign  and  as¬ 
sistance  service  designed  to  help 
minority  and  low-income  students 
apply  for  financial  aid. 

Particularly  striking  are  the  per¬ 
centage  increases  in  applications 
posted  by  several  minority  and  eth¬ 
nic  groups  (see  chart).  A  total  of 
2,470  minority  students  (i.e.,  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians,  Asians,  Blacks  and 
others,  plus  Hispanics)  qualified 
for  Lilly  Endowment  scholarships 
in  1991,  representing  an  overall 
increased  of  40  percent  or  705  stu¬ 
dents  for  these  groups  over  the  pre¬ 
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vious  year. 

William  C.  Bonifield,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  education  at  Lilly  En¬ 
dowment,  said  that  since  College 
Goal  Sunday  was  initiated  two 
years  ago,  the  representation  of 
minority  groups  among  Lilly  En¬ 
dowment  scholarship  qualifiers 
has  roughly  doubled. 

The  state  reports  similar 
progress.  Significantly  more  mi¬ 
nority  and  low-income  applicants 
qualified  for  state  awards  in  1991 
that  in  1990.  And  virtually  all  mi¬ 
nority  groups  are  qualifying  for 
state  awards  in  higher  proportions 
that  their  representation  in  the 
population.  Obergfell  said,  “This 
development  indicates  that  the 
growth  in  financial  aid  is  helping 
families  who  have  been  difficult  to 
reach  in  the  past.” 

Natala  K.  Hart,  former  director 
of  SSACI,  said  a  comparison  of 
1990  and  1991  figures  also  points 
to  a  substantial  increase  in  older 
and  returning  students  applying 
for  aid  to  complete’ their  degree. 
The  combined  increases  posted  by 
minority,  low-income  and  students 
beyond  the  freshman  year,  she 
says,  represent  a  peak  in  demand 
for  financial  aid.  She  said,  “To 
support  the  aspirations  of  these 
students  and  to  meet  our  state  s 
challenge  in  producing  more  well- 
educated  workers  will  demand  in¬ 
creased  funding  from  state  and 
federal  government.” 


nate  scholarship 

fund 

TREND  SUMMARY 

FINANCIAL-AID  COMPARISONS 

1990  vs.  1991 

Number  of  Applicants 

A 

7% 

Number  of  Awards 

j 

SSACI 

A 

22% 

LILLY  ENDOWMENT 

A 

19%  j 

i 

Average  Award  Size 

SSACI 

V 

BY  $199  TO  $1390 

LILLY  ENDOWMENT 

A 

by  $  47  to  $  585 

Increases  in  minority  participation  in 

Lilly  Endowment  Awards 

A 

40%  overall 

•  Blacks 

A 

40% 

•  Inoians 

A 

70% 

•  Asians 

A 

38% 

•  Other  Races 

A 

20% 

•  Hispanics 

A 

39% 

Increase  in  Participation  in  Lilly 

Endowment  Awards  by 

Low-Income  Applicants 

i 

A 

27% 

A  up 
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You  Can  be  a  Star 
in  a  Thousand  Places 
While  Helping  Yourself 
to  a  Star-Spangled 
Christmas 


(Christmas,  FL)  The  1991 
Christmas  Mail  Call  is  now  un¬ 
derway!  For  the  better  part  of  two 
decades,  through  both  crisis  and 
|  calm,  MILITARY  “MAIL  CALL!” 
j  has  served  as  the  clearing  house  to 
1  spread  morale-boosting  mail  from 
concerned  and  supportive  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  our  troops  in  as  many 
places  as  possible.  The  greetings 
j  are  re-sorted  into  well  over  1,000 
I  bundles,  varying  in  size  from  25 
or  so  to  4,000+  cards  and  letters, 

■  which  are  then  sent  priority  mail  to 
units  and  locations  all  across  the 
U.S.  (more  than  40  states)  as  well 
as  in  every  comer  of  the  globe.  The 
program’s  twin  goals  are  to  include 
mail  from  many  people  and  places 
in  each  outgoing  bundle  while 
spreading  each  person’s  greetings 
as  widely  as  possible.  It  works!  A 
soldier  reported  that  his  unit  was 
excited  to  find  mail  from  39  states 
in  its  bundle,  and  some  partici¬ 
pants  have  received  responses  from 
literally  every  continent. 

Two  commanding  officers’  com¬ 
ments  concerning  last  year’s  pro¬ 
gram: 

“As  the  greetings  were  dis¬ 
tributed,  they  quickly  became  a 
hit!  As  many  of  our  crew  are  away 
from  home  for  the  holidays  for  the 
very  first  time,  others  for  the  10th 
time,  I  included  every  crew  mem¬ 
ber  possible.  As  the  Mail  Call  pro¬ 
gram  was  explained  to  them,  I  had 
a  very  heartwarming  experience,  as 


I  saw  smiles  break  out  on  their 
faces  upon  opening  and  reading 
the  good  tidings.  Many  requested 
additional  cards.” 

And,  “I  cannot  express  enough 
appreciation  to  your  fine  organi¬ 
zation.  At  a  time  when  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  Saudi  are  receiving  de¬ 
served  attention,  ours. ..have  felt 
somewhat  forgotten.  Your  letters 
have  made  a  difference.” 

There  was  outstanding  support 
from  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  nation  last  Christmas. 
Among  the  regional  leaders:  Mil¬ 
lard  Area  Vocational  Education 
Center  (coordinated  by  Phi  Beta 
Lambda)  in  Pikeville,  Kentucky, 
and  Kent  State  University  (Resi¬ 
dents  of  Olson  and  Wright  Halls)  in 
Kent,  Ohio.  Sincere  thanks  to  all 
who  helped  make  that  program 
and  the  1991  Valentine  Mail  Call 
the  most  successful  ever. 

“Mail  Call!”  is  an  exciting  project 
for  students  and  campus  groups! 
To  learn  how  you  can  be  a  star  in 
a  thousand  places  while  helping 
yourself  to  a  star-spangled  Christ¬ 
mas,  please  send  a  first-class 
postage  stamp  (NOTE:  NO  RE¬ 
TURN  ENVELOPE — JUST  THE 
STAMP),  along  with  your  name 
and  address,  to  MILITARY  “MAIL 
CALL!”  -  P.O.  Box  817  -  Christ¬ 
mas,  FL  32709-0817,  and  mention 
where  you  read  about  this  program. 
Thank  you! 


SAVE  A  KITTEN l 

1  cute,  healthy  kitten,  present¬ 
ly  in  a  foster  home,  looking  for  a 
family.  Please  help  keep  it  from 
being  returned  to  the  shelter. 
We  also  have  a  loving  black  fe¬ 
male  kitty  who  needs  a  home. 
Call  878-4255. 


Attention 

Bulletin  Board  Users! 

Please  submit  copies  of  your  requests,  lists  of  items  for  sale 
or  services  provided  to  the  Spectator,  LSF  134! 

We  will  continue  to  offer  a  classified  section  if  the  response 
is  good.  Although  we  only  publish  every  three  weeks  during 
the  semester,  this  exposure  greatly  increases  the  likelihood  that 
your  notice  will  be  seen.  Publication  dates  are  posted  on  the 
newsroom  door,  and  listed  on  page  2  of  this  issue.  This  co¬ 
operation  benefits  all  of  us. 


Classified  Advertising 

Students!  Advertise  for  free!  Others  at  very  reasonable  rates! 
Call  the  Spectator  at  extension  213  for  details. 

1980  Honda  Accord  engine  for 
sale;  can  hear  running.  Can  be 
used  for  parts  -  $250.  Call 
PU/NC,  ext..  213  or  879-7692  and 
ask  for  Connie. 


1979  Olds  Custom  Cruiser  sta¬ 
tion  wagon;  power  steering, 
brakes,  tape  deck  -  $750.  Call 
464-1789. 


Complete  resume  service  to  meet 
the  student’s  budget.  Will  pro¬ 
vide  cover  letters,  resumes,  and 
mailings.  Call  324-6462. 


Stumbling  about  in  English- 
land?  Are  you  fraught  in 
fragments?  Do  your  partici¬ 
ples  dangle,  are  your  commas 
misplaced,  or  do  you  think 
onomatopoeia  is  a  town  in 
Italy? 

Help  is  as  close  as  your  tele¬ 
phone.  Just  call  879-8049  for 
rates  and  further  informa¬ 
tion.  I  will  tutor  English,  type 
papers,  and  check  for  mechanical 
and  grammatical  errors,  but  will 
NOT  rewrite. 


White  Canopy  double  bed  with 
gold  trim  for  sale  -  $125.  Call 
987-3335. 


FREE  TRAVEL,  CASH,  AND 
EXCELLENT  BUSINESS 
EXPERIENCE!! 

Openings  available  for  individu¬ 
als  or  student  organizations  to 
promote  the  country’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  SPRING  BREAK  tours. 
Call  Inter-Campus  Programs  1- 
800-327-6013. 


This  Spring  Break  earn  free  trips 
and  make  the  most  money. 


Sell  the  best  location  on  the  beach 
next  to  the  world’s  largest  night 
clubs.  Campus  reps  needed  to 
promote  Spring  Break. 

Call  Kim  at  1-800-558-3002 
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Centaur 
Basketball.... 
1991-92 
Style 


by  Ken  Peterson 

The  24th  edition  of  the  Purdue 
University  North  Central  Hoopers 
will  move  to  the  hardwood  floor 
this  season  with  many  questions  to 
be  answered.  At  the  helm  will  be 
first  year  coach  Larry  Blake,  Sr., 
the  sixth  basketball  coach  in 
FU/NC’s  history.  In  addition  to 
the  change  in  coaching  staff,  the 
team  promises  to  look  quite  dif¬ 
ferently  than  the  ’90-’91  squad  with 
only  two  complete  starters  and  one 
letterman  returning  from  last 
year’s  11-7  team.  Blake  must 
count  heavily  on  new  athletes  this 
year  who  he  hopes  are  ready  to 
contribute. 

The  Centaurs  17  game  sched¬ 
ule  consists  of  five  National  Ath¬ 
letic  Intercollegiate  Association 
(NAIA)  opponents  covering  nine 
games.  The  remaining  games  in¬ 
clude  the  traditional  home  and 
away  series  with  Ancilla,  Concor- 

Centaurs 
Place 
4th  in 
Tourney 

by  Ken  Peterson 

The  Centaur  Baseball  team  fin¬ 
ished  in  4th  place  in  the  Hicks 
Field  Classic  on  Saturday,  Septem¬ 
ber  14th,  losing  to  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Northwest  11-5,  and  los¬ 
ing  to  Grace  College  6-0  in  the  con¬ 
solation  game. 

In  the  first  game,  it  was  a  former 
Centaur  player  who  came  back  to 
haunt  his  old  team.  Jason  Ezell 
went  3  for  5  for  Indiana  with  two 
home  runs,  one  of  which  was  a 
grand  slam,  and  drove  in  six  RBI's. 

Coach  Larry  Blake  was  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  loss,  but  was 
pleased  with  Scott  Kaletha’s  agres- 
siveness  on  defense,  hustling  and 
diving  after  foul  balls.  “The  agres- 
siveness  behind  the  plate  was 
picked  up  by  the  rest  of  the  group. 
That  is  the  kind  of  intensity  we 
needed.” 

In  the  second  game,  which  was 
a  five  inning  affair,  a  five  run  fifth 
inning  was  the  doom  for  the  Cen¬ 
taurs,  as  they  were  held  to  just 
three  hits  in  the  loss. 

St.  Joseph  of  Rensselear  defeat¬ 
ed  Indiana  Northwest  to  win  the 
tournament. 


Sports  and 


dia  and  Fairhaven.  New  to  the 
schedule  are  Ohio  State-Lima,  Wis- 
consin-Parkside  and  Barat  College. 
These  schools,  along  with  Bethel 
College  and  Trinity,  will  make  for 
one  of  the  toughest  schedules  in 
the  last  decade  for  the  Centaurs. 
Several  exhibition  games  are  also 
planned  between  the  hoopers’ 
tough  college  schedule. 

The  Centaurs,  under  Coach 
Blake,  hope  to  rely  on  strong  shoot¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  keys  to  Blake’s 
success,  however,  will  be  how  well 
the  players  will  adjust  to  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  offensive  and  defensive  play. 

Jack  Peters,  Director  of  Student 
Activities/Athletics,  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  all  ath¬ 
letic  and  activity  programming  on 
the  campus. 

There  will  be  an  organiza¬ 
tional  basketball  meeting  for 
all  interested  students  on 
Wednesday,  October  9,  at  12:15 
p.m.  in  the  Athletic  Office. 


Purdue  University  North  Central 
1991-1992 
Centaur  Basketball 


Dav 

Date 

ODDonent 

Location 

Time 

Sat. 

Nov.  9 

Trinity  College 

Deerfield,  IL 

3:00  pm 

Fri. 

Nov.  15 

Ohio  State  -  Lima 

Westville,  IN 

7:30  pm 

Sat. 

Nov.  16 

Barat  College 

Lake  Forest,  IL 

3:00  pm 

Sat. 

Nov.  23 

Wisconsin  -  Parkside 

Westville,  IN 

7:30  pm 

Tues. 

Nov.  26 

Bethel  College 

Mishawaka,  IN 

6:30  pm 

Thurs. 

Dec.  5 

Concordia  College 

Fort  Wayne,  IN 

7:00  pm 

Sat. 

Dec.  14 

Ancilla  College 

Westville,  IN 

7:00  pm 

Mon. 

Dec.  16 

Fairhaven 

Chesterton,  IN 

7:00  pm 

Sat. 

Dec.  21 

Jack’s  Old  Timer  Game 

Westville,  IN 

7:00  pm 

Sat. 

Dec.  28 

Michigan  City  All  Stars 

Westville,  IN 

7:00  pm 

Fri. 

Jan.  10 

Trinity  College 

Westville,  IN 

7:00  pm 

Mon. 

Jan.  13 

Fairhaven 

Chesterton,  IN 

7:00  pm 

Sat. 

Jan.  18 

Ancilla  College 

Donaldson,  IN 

2:00  pm 

Fri. 

Jan.  24 

Concordia  College 

Westville,  IN 

5:30  pm 

Sat. 

Feb.  8 

Bethel  College 

Mishawaka,  IN 

11:30  am 

Sat. 

Feb.  15 

Wisconsin  -  Parkside 

Kenosha,  WI 

7:30  pm 

Mon. 

Feb.  17 

Bethel  College 

Westville,  IN 

8  :00  pm 

Sat. 

Feb.  22 

10th  Annual  Alumni  Classic  Westville.IN 

7:00  pm 

U  11 
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EXERCISE/LOCKER  FACILITIES 

<5 


The  Exercise/Locker  Facilities  aro  campus  lacilitios  llial  Include 
a  1 5  station  Universal  exercise  machine,  treadmills,  exorcise  bikes, 
wall  pulleys  and  oilier  exercise  accessories  lor  thoso  individuals 
interested  In  health  and  lilness.  If  you  want  that  "firm"  and  "trim" 
body,  or  if  you  just  want  lo  plain  ’Teel  good"  and  "healthier,"  then 
come  lo  the  Exercise/Locker  Facilities.  Equipment  and  locker 
facilities  are  open  daily.  The  rooms  are  available  for  PU/NC  Faculty, 
Staff  and  Students  only.  You  must  sign  in  at  designated  location  in 
room  before  you  work  out. 

LOCATION:  LSF  75  (LOWE Ft  LEVEL)  Equipment  Doom 

LSF  74  and  76  (LOWER  LEVEL)  Locker  Rooms 
Locker  assignments  aro  available  through  the 
Athletic  Office  in  LSF  1030. 

HOURS:  Monday  -  Thursday 

7  a  m.  -  10  p.m.* 

F  riday 

7  a  m.  -  5  p.m.* 

Saturday 
7  a  m.  -  3  p.m.* 

Sunday 

Closed 

•  roclIHlss  clos«  alllils  Urn®. 


Activities 


Baseball  Team 
Now  4-4 


by  Ken  Peterson 

The  Centaur  Baseball  team  is 
off  to  a  4-4  start  in  the  fall  season. 
The  team  is  coached  by  Larry 
Blake.  Here  is  a  recap  of  their 
games. 

On  September  8th,  they  trav¬ 
eled  to  Chicago  to  play  Malcolm  X 
Community  College,  gaining  a 
split,  winning  the  first  game  6-5, 
and  falling  in  the  nightcap  11-3. 

On  September  15th,  against  In¬ 
diana  Kokomo  at  Kokomo,  the  Cen¬ 
taurs  came  away  with  a  sweep, 
3  winning  9-4  and  8-3. 

On  September  21st,  Indiana 
Kokomo  came  to  Hicks  Field  and 
the  Centaurs  gained  a  split,  win- 
|  ning  11-2  and  losing  15-14.  In  the 
first  game,  Mike  Tomlin  hit  a  three 
run  homerun  and  drove  in  4  RBI’s 
N  to  lead  the  Centaurs  to  victory.  In 
the  second  game,  the  Centaurs 
were  down  by  seven  runs  and  ral¬ 


lied  to  score  six  and  had  the  tying 
run  on  second  and  the  winning  run 
on  third  when  the  game  ended. 

Earlier  in  the  season,  the  Cen¬ 
taurs  had  problems  hitting  the  ball 
because  they  hit  the  ball  straight 
up.  Coach  Blake  straightened  it 
out.  “We  worked  extensively  on 
hitting  line  drives  to  right  field,” 
said  Blake. 

He  was  extremely  pleased  with 
his  team  in  the  way  they  rallied 
against  IU  Kokomo  in  the  last  in¬ 
ning  to  nearly  pull  the  game  out,  “It 
is  a  mark  of  scrapping  not  to  lay 
down  with  our  backs  to  the  wall.” 

The  Centaurs  close  out  their  sea¬ 
son  on  October  5th  and  6th  with 
games  at  Grace  college  and  at  In¬ 
diana  Northwest.  Blake  feels  con¬ 
fident  that  his  team  is  going  to 
reach  its  goal  of  10  wins  this  sea¬ 
son. 


SEA  Meetings 

October  1 5 

Fannye  Clement,  Story  teller 

November  11 

IkeTallman,  Assistant  Superintendent 

LaPorte  Schools 

December  3 

Christmas  Pot  Luck 

Students  Welcome 


RECREATION  ROOM 


The  PU/NC  Recreation  Room  is  a  student  facility  which 
consists  of  boardgames,  cards,  arcade  machines, fooseball, 
table  tennis,  pool  tables  and  other  items  for  your  pleasure. 
Stop  in,  relax,  and  meet  some  new  friends.  It's  FUN! 

Where:  PU/NC  Recreation  Room 
LSF  1 66  (Main  Floor) 

When:  Monday  -  Thursday,  9  a.m.-8  p.m. 
and  Friday,  9  a.m.-3  p.m. 
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Photo  /  K.  Peterson 

Winners  of  the  running  event,  from  the  left  are  Dr.  Rich 
Hengst,  Ron  McVay,  Dr.  Joe  Camp,  and  Ron  Wiencek. 


Friday  the 
13th  Run 

by  Ken  Peterson 

On  Friday,  September  13th,  a 
walking  event  was  held  out  on  the 
PNC  running  trail.  There  were 
two  divisions,  one  for  walkers  and 
one  for  joggers.  The  walkers  were 
Mickey  Smith,  Jodi  Hibner, 
Noreen  Legan,  and  Maureen  Ju- 
ranek.  The  joggers  were  Dr.  Joe 
Camp,  Ron  Wiencek,  Dr.  Ram  Chi- 
likuri,  Jeff  Jones,  Dr.  Rich  Hengst, 
and  Ron  McVay. 

Dr.  Joe  Camp  was  the  overall 
winner  with  a  time  of  14:36.  Ron 
Wiencek  came  in  second  on  14:41. 
Ron  McVay  was  the  student  win¬ 
ner  with  a  time  of  17:08. 


Wednesday 
Lunch  Series 

Join  old  friends  and  meet  new  ones  at  the  PU/MC  Wednesday  Lunch 
Series.  Information  and  interesting  programs  are  presented  each  week 
by  faculty,  staff,  students  and  area  professionals.  The  40-minute  pro¬ 
grams  are  free  and  begin  promptly  at  12:10  p.m.  each  Wednesday  in 
the  LSF  Lounge.  Brine  your  own  lunch  or  purchase  one  of  the  special 
lunches  provided  by  the  PU/MC  Food  Services. 


Fall  '9 1  Lunch  Series  Lineup  includes: 


Aug.  28 
Sept.  4 


Oct.  2 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  23 
Oct.  30 


Sr  DCC-4 


'Men  Who  Love  To  Sing,"  Lakeshore  Chorus 
'Working  Mom:  Pablum,  Sesame  Street  and  Murder  in 
the  Beer  Cooler,'  Deborah  Sederbeig.  Reporter  and 
Columnist  Michigan  City  Mews-Dispatch 
'Effective  Communication  Leads  To  Success,"  PU/MC 
Toastmasters  Club 

'Modern  Hypnotherapy  To  Improve  Your  Quality  of  Life,' 

Ceorge  Baianowski.  Professional  Hypnotherapist 
'Job  Opportunities  in  the  World  of  Finance,'  David 
Pendergast  Investment  Representative.  Edward  D.  Jones  dc  Co. 
'Long  Ago  and  Far  Away,"  Kathleen  Zmuda  Storyteller 

MID-SEMESTER  BREAK 

"Never  Say  never."  John  T.  Coggins,  Dean  of  Students.  PU/MC 

'Research  Horizons  at  PU/MC."  PU/MC  Biology  Faculty 

"Talking  Trash.'  Mary  Ryan,  Manager  of  Waste  Management 

Corp.,  Westchester  Regional  Office 

'Country  Comes  to  Campus'  PU/MC  Faculty,  Staff  and 

Students 

'Ron  Hudson  in  Concert."  Ron  Hudson,  Spanish  Quitarist 
from  Houston.  Texas  (Chancellor's  Series  Program) 

"The  Beanbag  Brigade.*  PU/MC  Sitter  Service  Children, 
Marcia  Shurr.  Coordinator 

'Genealogy:  Researching  Your  Fast."  Sharon  Barnett 
Genealogist 

'Holiday  Decorating,'  Claudia  Qrlse.  Interior  Designer 


Got  a  gripe? 

Let  us  know  about  it! 

We  encourage  letters  to  the  editor. 
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MOVIES 

Current  Showings 

CHILD’S  PLAY  3  (R)  JUSTIN 
WHALIN  —  MEAN-SPIRITED 
SEQUEL  ABOUT  THE  DOLL 
WITH  A  MURDERER'S  SOUL 
(FAIR) 

THE  COMMITMENTS  (R) 

ROBERT  ARKINS  —  POIGNANT 
TELLING  OF  A  SPUNKY  IRISH 
SOUL  BAND  (GOOD) 

DEAD  AGAIN  (R)  KENNETH 
BRANAGH  —  PRIVATE  EYE 
HELPS  AN  AMNESIAC; 
OVERWROUGHT  MYSTERY 
(FAIR) 

DOC  HOLLYWOOD  (PG-1 3) 
MICHAEL  J.  FOX  —  HOT-SHOT 
PHYSICIAN  FINDS  LOVE  IN  A 
SMALL  TOWN;  MILDLY 
AMUSING  (FAIR) 

THE  DOCTOR  (PG-1 3)  WILLIAM 
HURT  —  POWERFUL  DRAMA 
ABOUT  A  SURGEON  WHO 
ACQUIRES  HUMANITY  AS  A 
PATIENT  (GREAT) 

DOGFIGHT  (R)  RIVER  PHOENIX 
—  YOUNG  MARINE  DISCOVERS 
A  WOMAN  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 
INNER  BEAUTY  (GOOD) 

FREDDY’S  DEAD:  THE  FINAL 
NIGHTMARE  (R)  ROBERT 
ENGLUND  —  VICIOUS  KILLER 
STALKS  YOUNG  VICTIMS  IN 
THIS  SIXTH  INSTALLMENT 
(FAIR) 

HARLEY  DAVIDSON  AND  THE 
MARLBORO  MAN  (R)  MICKEY 
ROURKE  —  BIKER  BUDDIES 
INVOLVED  IN  VIOLENT  ACTION 
(FAIR) 

THE  POPE  MUST  DIE  (R) 

ROBBIE  COLTRANE  —  BREEZY 
SEND-UP  OF  THE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH;  CONTROVERSIAL 
YET  PROVOKING  (GOOD) 


New  Releases 

THE  FISHER  KING 

Enjoy  the  fun-house  performances  of  Robin  Williams  and  Jeff 
Bridges  while  you  can  in  this  wacky,  eccentric  comedy  directed  by 
Terry  Gilliam  of  ‘Monty  Python”  fame.  But,  alas,  the  whimsical  tale 
is  essentially  convoluted,  rambling  and  cluttered.  Bridges  plays  a 
fallen,  acid-tongued  talk-show  host  who  seeks  redemption  in  the 
company  of  Williams’  character,  an  unbalanced  street  person. 
Together,  they  seek  a  mythical  Holy  Grail  amid  the  concrete 
canyons  of  Manhattan.  (R)  FAIR  COMEDY  DIR-Terry  Gilliam  LEAD- 
Jeff  Bridges  RT-137  mins.  (Profanity,  brief  nudity) 

THE  INDIAN  RUNNER 

Impressive,  though  wildly  uneven  writing-directing  debut  by  Sean 
Penn  about  a  troubled  family  residing  in  Nebraska.  The  moody 
script  focuses  on  the  intense  relationship  of  two  brothers  (David 
Morse  and  Viggo  Mortensen).  The  elder  sibling,  a  stable 
policeman,  tries  against  all  odds  to  care  for  his  volatile  younger 
brother,  a  Vietnam  veteran.  Bear  with  the  tedious  plot  stretches 
since  there  are  moments  of  wonderful  freshness,  surprising  humor 
and  powerful  insights  of  the  "bad”  brother’s  uncontrollable  rage. 
(R)  GOOD  DRAMA  DIR-Sean  Penn  LEAD-David  Morse  RT-126 
mins.  (Profanity,  brief  nudity) 

LATE  FOR  DINNER 

This  quirky,  latter-day  "Rip  Van  Winkle”  tale  fails  to  sustain 
consistent  humor  or  drama.  Two  brothers-in-law  (Brian  Wimmer 
and  Peter  Berg)  thaw  out  from  a  29-year  cryogenic  experiment  and 
are  aghast  at  the  changes  in  society.  The  gentle  comic  approach 
initially  is  amusing,  but  the  pace  crawls  when  the  film  portrays  the 
time-travelers’  attempts  to  resume  their  long-abandoned  family 
relationship.  (PG)  FAIR  COMEDY  DIR-W.D.  Richter  LEAD-Brian 
Wimmer  RT-89  mins.  (Mild  profanity) 

LIVIN’  LARGE 

Strained  racial  satire  about  a  young  black  man  who  becomes 
successful  by  selling  out  to  the  white  establishment.  T.C.  Carson 
plays  the  spirited  youth  who  unexpectedly  becomes  a  TV  news 
celebrity.  He  projects  much  exuberance  in  the  giddy  role.  But  the 
farce  eventually  deteriorates  into  a  cynical  view  of  achievement  in 
a  white-dominated  environment.  Lisa  Arrindell  co-stars  as  the 
object  of  the  young  man’s,  affection.  (R)  FAIR  COMEDY  DIR- 
Michael  Schultz  LEAD-T.C.  Carson  RT-96  mins.  (Profanity) 


TERMINATOR  2  (R)  ARNOLD 
SCHWARZENEGGER  —  ARNIE, 
AS  A  GOOD  CYBORG,  SAVES 
THE  WORLD  IN  THIS  EXCITING 
SCI-FI  SEQUEL  (GOOD) 

COMING  ATTRACTION 

UNIVERSAL  WILL  RELEASE 


"LIVING  NORMAL,”  A  FILM 
STARRING  CHRISTINE  LAHTI 
AND  MEG  TILLY.  THE  STORY 
TELLS  OF  TWO  WOMEN  ON  A 
JOURNEY  TO  ALASKA  IN 
SEARCH  OF  A  BETTER  LIFE. 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  CONSUMMATE 
OUR  RELATIONSHIP?  THE  PILL? 
DIAPHRAGM?  I.U.D.,  PERHAPS? 


Tor  how  about  the  sponge?  contraceptive 
JELLY?  |  COULD  ALWAYS  INJECT  SOME 
NORPLANT  IN  MYARN...  JUST  AS  LONG  AS  : 
WE  AVOID  EACH  OTHER  S  DISEASES,  PARASITES 
AND  REPRODUCTIVE 
,  CELLS,  WE’LL 

O'  HAVE  A  GREAT 

FUTURE  , 

'  TOGETHER?  _ 

■;  -XJ  - rftry /-Vii 
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PASO’ 

1990  1991 
SEASON 


DRAMA 


NAG 


With  the  support  of  the 
Indiana  Arts  Commission  and 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


By  Mark  Medoff 

SEPTEMBER  27.  28 
OCTOBER  4,  5.  11,  12.  1991 

Patti  Shaffner  and 
Ron  Van  Sessen.  Directors 

A  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  falls  in  love 
with  a  fiercely  independent  student  in  the  Tony 
award  winning  play  that  takes  the  audience  into  the 
world  ot  those  who  cannot  hear. 


Join  the 
Community 
Theatre  Guild 
for  their 
37th  Season 


zoo  u. 


by  Mark  Weitzman 


Distributed  by  Tribune  Media  Services 
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ACROSS 

1  Soft  food 
4  Fruit  of  the  oak 
9  Is  able  to 

12  Macaw 

13  Rounoub 

14  Japanese  sash 

15  Buy  back 

17  Situated  near 
the  back 
19  Transported 
with  delight 

21  Nickel  symbol 

22  American 
ostrich 

25  Before 
27  Level 

31  Vast  age 

32  Derivation  of 
a  word 

34  Article 

35  Simian 

36  Anger 

37  Chemical  suffix 


COLLEGE  PRESS  SERVICE 


38  Large  land  mass 

4 1  Native  metal 

42  Jog 

43  Pedal  digit 

44  Scorch 

45  Symbol  for 
silver 

47  Break  suddenly 
49  Crowns 
53  Tour 

57  Unusual 

58  The  scriptures 

60  Mature 

61  Seed  container 

62  Remains 

63  Small  child 

DOWN 

1  Equality 

2  Metric  measure 

3  Cushion 

4  Region 

5  Able 

6  Hypothetical 
force 


7  Crimson 

8  Midday 

9  Genus  of  lettuce 
10  Arabian 

garment 


1 1  Nothing 
16  Pitching  stat. 

18  Weapon 
20  Attempt 

22  Respond 

23  Homage 

24  Half  an  em 
26  Notably 

28  Behold! 

29  Greek 
marketplace 

30  10th  President 

32  Slender  finial 

33  Morsel 
35  Essence 

39  Of  course  not 

40  Dawn  goddess 

41  Faeroe  Islands 
whirlwind 

44  Watering  place 
46  Chatters: 
colloq. 

48  War  god 

49  Lid 

50  Wedding  words 

51  Sum  up 

52  Convene 

54  Large  tub 

55  The  self 

56  Permit 

59  College  degree: 
abbr. 


ATTENTION!  YoU  ARE  NOtf  ENTERING 
THE  INDEPENDENT  REPUBLIC  of  o[fi 
TABLE!  OJR  NATION  REJECT5  Y»UR 
i  Bill/  WE  DEMAND  PEACEFUL  CoEXUT- 
ENCt,  respect  ANo  TREE  m. 


SECESSION  for  FUN  and  PROFIT 


TOM7** 

(\ook,  GUYS !  IT'S  LOIS/ 


t  Td  rn  P.5 -Iloti 


■ — ■  IKt 

defense.  a 
good  -fon+asx 
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RUBEN  ™ 

BOLLING  I 


PUZZLE  SOLUTION 
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house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information 
regarding  the  professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this 
page  can  be  sent  to  Joy  Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publicity  and  Publications. 


appointments  and  elections 


Mr.  John  Coggins,  dean  of  students,  was  elected  president  of 
the  board  for  Family  Services  of  Porter  County  in  September.  He 
will  serve  a  three-year  term. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Dr.  Valerie  Willman,  assistant  professor  of  psychology,  pre¬ 
sented  a  sport  and  performance  psychology  “Performance 
Enhancement”  seminar  to  World  Team  members  of  the  Canadian 
Baton' Twirling  Association  in  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  Sept. 
26-29. 

Dr.  Cynthia  J.  Pulver,  associate  professor  of  education,  and 
Prof.  Michael  A.  Kasper,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics, 
conducted  a  workshop,  “Using  Children’s  Literature  in  Your 
Math  Class,”  for  the  Michiana  Area  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in 
South  Bend,  Sept.  14.  On  Sept.  19,  they  conducted  a  workshop 
for  teachers  at  Melton  Elementary  School,  Gary,  on  Hey, 
Teacher!  This  Is  Reading  Class.  Why  Are  We  Doing  Mathemat¬ 
ics?”  They  also  gave  an  invited  address  to  the  10th  annual 
Conference  for  the  Improvement  of  Mathematics  Education, 

Sept.  28  at  Purdue  University  Calumet.  Their  topic:  “Connec¬ 
tions:  Whole  Math  +  Whole  Language  =  An  Integrated  Curricu¬ 
lum  Using  Children’s  Literature  as  a  Source  for  Problem  Solving 
Opportunities  in  the  Elementary  School  Classroom.”  At  that 
same  conference,  Prof.  Kasper  served  as  moderator  for  the 
opening  session  panel,  “New  Directions  in  Mathematics  Educa¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Jim  Weiss  and  Mr.  Mike  Daugherty,  Computing  Center 
systems  consultants,  attended  the  Sequent  Users’  Forum,  Sept. 
8-10  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Mr.  John  Coggins,  dean  of  students,  coordinated  a  team-building 
program  for  the  LaPorte  County  Leadership  Retreat  at  the  Barker 
Mansion  in  Michigan  City,  Sept.  20. 

Dr.  Patricia  P.  Buckler,  assistant  professor  of  English  and 
director  of  composition,  chaired  a  session  at  the  Indiana  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Writing  annual  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  Sept.  27. 


speaking  engagements 


Prof.  Michael  A.  Kasper,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics, 
sDokc  on  “The  Indiana  Mathematics  Proficiencies:  Changes  in 
Mathematics  Education”  to  the  meeting  of  Distnct  I  pnncipa  s. 
Sept.  18  in  Valparaiso. 

Mr.  John  Coggins,  dean  of  students  will  be  guest  speaker  for  the 
Merrillville  Rotary  Club  on  Oct.  16.  His  topic.  Winning. 


Teaching  Effectiveness”  and  “Interviewing:  A  Triadic  Exercise,” 
selected  for  inclusion  in  a  special  teaching  supplement  for  The  Art 
of  Public  Speaking  by  Stephen  Lucas. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Young,  associate  professor  of  English  and  Letters 
and  Languages  Section  chair,  had  his  pre-publication  review 
acknowledged  in  William  Vesterman’s  Discovering  Language 
(Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1992). 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  associate  professor  of  Spanish,  is 
the  author  of  “Isabel  Allende:  An  Open  Door  to  Hope,”  published 
in  LaEscritora  Hispanica,  Anthology  (Madrid:  Ediciones  Univer¬ 
sal,  1991). 

Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  supervision,  is  the  author 
of  “Dealing  with  Employee  Health  Problems,”  published  in  the 
July  1991  issue  of  Supervision. 

Dr.  Patricia  P.  Buckler,  assistant  professor  of  English  and 
director  of  composition,  introduced  and  interviewed  author  Sara 
Paretsky  at  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library’s  “Writing  Out 
Loud”  program  on  Sept.  7.  On  Sept.  13  and  19,  she  reviewed  Rita 
Mae  Brown’s  Wish  You  Were  Here  at  the  “Bookmarks  at  Noon” 
programs  at  the  Michigan  City  and  Westchester  public  libraries. 


books  and  authors 


Prof.  Scott  Smithson,  assistant  professor  of  co™n^i^on’ haS 
had  two  articles,  “Utilizing  a  Teaching  Journal  To  Increase 


Dr.  Valerie  Willman,  assistant  professor  of  psychology,  had  a 
proposal  accepted  by  the  dean  of  Social  Sciences  at  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology  for  a  plan  for  a  sport  and  performance 
psychology  program  within  the  School  of  Applied  Psychology. 

The  offices  of  Admissions  and  Continuing  Education  were 
represented  at  the  Portage  Chamber  of  Commerce  Business  Fair 
Sept.  19-22.  They  will  also  be  represented  Oct.  1  at  the  Valparaiso 
Business  Showcase  and  on  Oct.  17  at  the  Michigan  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Spotlight  on  Business. 

Welcome  to  the  following  new  employees: 

Pamela  Harmon,  clerk  III,  Financial  Aid,  Sept.  23, 

Rosalinda  Gil,  student  services  coordinator,  Technology,  Sept.  16, 
Joyce  Stumpe,  student  services  coordinator,  Business/RHI,  Sept. 

John  Sanaghan,  student  services  coordinator,  Nursing,  Sept.  16; 
Pamela  Hoover,  secretary  HI,  Academic  Services,  Sept.  3, 

Brian  Boice,  demonstration  assistant  VII,  Technology,  Aug.  29; 
Louise  Arndt,  clerk  HI,  Purchasing,  Sept.  9; 

There  arc  several  changes  in  the  Success  Through  Education 
office:  Sister  Judith  Murphy  became  advisor  coordinator  and 
Cheryl  Tursi  and  Cecelia  Baker  became  ftill-time  educational 
advisors,  all  effective  Sept.  1.  Deborah  Birch  joined  the  staff  as 
educational  advisor  on  Sept.  19. 

Staff  transfers  include: 

Sheri  White  to  clerk  HI,  Police,  Sept.  3, 

Kathy  Straw  to  secretary  HI,  Technology/Engineering  and  Commu¬ 
nity  College,  Sept.  16. 
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Wal-Mart 

Helps 

Make 

Scholarship 
Fundraiser 
A  Success 

The  Student  Senate  Scholarship 
Fund  got  off  to  a  GREAT  start  with 
the  Senate’s  benefit  car  wash, 
which  was  held  on  September  21  at 
Michigan  City’s  Wal-Mart. 

With  the  generous  help  of  the 
Michigan  City  Wal-Mart  Corpora¬ 
tion,  who  matched  the  funds  dollar 
for  dollar,  the  car  wash,  raised  a  to¬ 
tal  of  $872.00  in  four  hours  of  car¬ 
washing. 

October  16th,  Jim  Wilburne, 
manager  of  the  Michigan  City  store 
presented  a  check  to  the  Student 
Senate  for  the  matched  amount. 

The  Student  Senate  hopes  to 
make  the  car  wash  an  annual 
event. 

Many  thanks  go  to  all  those  who 
contributed  either  time  or  finan¬ 
cial  support  to  further  an  excellent 
cause. 


Photo  /  C.  Szawara 


Jim  Wilburne,  Store  Manager  of  Michigan  City  Wal-Mart,  receives  a 
plaque  of  appreciation  from  Dee  Bingham,  Student  Senate 
Vice-President.,  for  a  generous  donation. 


New  Academic  Standards 

Purdue  Implements  Revised  Standards  at  all  Campuses 


WEST  LAFAYETTE  -  Purdue 
University  students  on  academic 
probation  will  have  to  meet  differ¬ 
ent  standards  this  fall  in  order  to 
stay  in  school. 

Betty  Suddarth,  registrar,  has 
announced  new  standards  that  af¬ 
fect  students  enrolled  for  the  fall 
1991  semester.  The  standards,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  appropriate  faculty 
governing  bodies,  apply  to  Purdue 
students  at  the  West  Lafayette, 
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Calumet,  Fort  Wayne  and  North 
Central  campuses.  Students  in 
Statewide  Technology  programs  in 
Anderson,  Columbus,  Elkhart, 
Kokomo,  Muncie,  New  Albany, 
Richmond,  South  Bend  and  Ver¬ 
sailles  also  are  affected. 

Suddarth  said  students  who  re¬ 
ceive  failing  grades  in  six  credit 
hours  or  more  while  on  probation 
also  will  dropped. 

New  standards  regarding  aca¬ 
demic  probation  also  have  been  im¬ 
plemented  for  this  semester. 

All  the  grade  indices  are  based  on 
Purdue’s  six-point  grading  scale. 
On  this  scale,  an  “A”  is  six  points 
while  a  failing  grade  is  two  points. 

To  be  on  the  dean’s  list,  a  student 
must  have  completed  at  least  12 
hours  of  college  work  and  at  least 
6  hours  in  the  semester.  The  stu¬ 
dents  must  have  a  semester  index 
of  at  least  5  and  a  graduation  index 
of  at  least  5.5. 

For  semester  honors,  a  student 


must  take  at  least  6  credit  hours 
and  have  at  least  at  5.5  semester 
index.  The  student  must  also  have 
a  graduation  index  of  4  or  higher. 
The  new  designations  replace 

See  Academic,  page  2... 


Where  Does  All 
Your  Money  Go? 

How  the  Student  Service  Fee  Works  For  You 


by  Jacquellyn  Abbring 

Every  year  a  “small”  fee,  called 
the  student  service  fee,  is  added 
on  to  the  bill  for  your  course  fees. 
What  is  the  student  service  fee 
(SSF)?  Where  does  all  the  money 
go? 

According  to  Jack  Peters,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Athletics  and  Activities,  all 
undergraduate  students  pay  a  SSF 
of  $2. 35/credit  hour,  to  a  maximum 
of  $24.50,  during  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters.  Because  the  money 
comes  only  from  the  fall  and  spring 
fees,  programs  are  only  offered  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  and  spring  semesters 
(although  students  may  use  some  of 
the  facilities  during  the  summer 
sessions). 

A  two-thirds/one-third  split  is 
used  to  divide  the  funds  into  the  ac¬ 
tivity  and  athletic  budgets  respec¬ 
tively,  and  from  there,  the  funds 
are  deposited  into  the  various  ac¬ 
counts. 

Predicting  an  operating  budget  of 
$95,900,  nearly  $32,000  was  di¬ 
vided  between  the  athletic  ac¬ 
counts.  These  monies  help  pay  for 
the  intramural  athletics,  tennis, 
golf,  racquetball,  intercollegiate 
baseball  and  basketball,  and  the 
intramural/baseball  complex. 

Athletic  activities  are  offered  to 
accommodate  day,  evening,  and 
weekend  students.  Students  have 
access  to  the  Northwest  Athletic 
Club  in  Michigan  City  for  racquet- 
ball  and  tennis  matches,  and  to 
Beechwood  Golf  Club  in  LaPorte. 
Students  are  also  able  to  partici¬ 


Holy  Chiropteral 
Sounds  Like  A  Job  For... 


AUBURN,  AL  (CPS)  Sounds  like 
the  perfect  setting  for  an  Alfred 
Hitchcock  film  on  campus:  The 
Auburn  University  clock  tower  in 
century-old  Samford  Hall  is  popu¬ 
lated  by  hundreds  of  bats. 

On  September  13,  the  Auburn 
Trustees  voted  to  spend  $639,000  to 
repair  the  roof  on  Samford  Hall 
and  get  rid  of  the  bats.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  university  officials  want 
to  avoid  hurting  any  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  because  they  are  an  endan¬ 
gered  species  -  Tadarida  brasilien- 


pate  in  the  Walk  For  Fun,  Run 
With  Us,  and  aerobics  programs 
offered  at  PU/NC. 

PU/NC  sports  its  own  intercol¬ 
legiate  baseball  and  basketball 
teams.  “Our  baseball  and  basket¬ 
ball  teams  are  not  just  for  tradi¬ 
tional  age  students,”  says  Peters, 
“they’re  for  non-traditional 
ages... we  have  students  thirty, 
thirty-five  years  old  playing  on  our 
sports  teams.” 

Peters  is  also  trying  to  initiate  a 
women’s  sports  program.  “I  really 
want  to  get  a  women’s  sports  pro¬ 
gram  going... because  I  see  a  lot  of 
students  out  here  who  I’ve  seen  at 
the  high  school  level  playing 
sports.”  Students  interested  in 
softball,  basketball,  golf,  or  vol¬ 
leyball  should  contact  Jack  Peters 
in  the  Athletics/Activities  office 
(LSF  103B). 

PU/NC  has  recently  built  a 
sports  complex.  This  was  pur¬ 
chased  on  a  five-year  plan,  and  by 
1994,  it  should  be  paid  off. 

That  takes  care  of  $32,000,  but 
what  about  the  rest  of  the  mon¬ 
ey? 

Approximately  $64,000  has  been 
deposited  into  the  various  activity 
accounts.  SSFs  pay  for  the  five 


sis,  or  Brazilian  free-tailed  bats. 

"We’re  not  going  to  be  killing  any 
bats,  that’s  for  sure,"  says  Auburn 
spokesman  Bob  Lowry.  "We’re  try¬ 
ing  to  relocate  them."  A  univer¬ 
sity  zoology  professor,  Troy  Best,  is 
helping  with  that  effort. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  how  long 
the  winged  creatures  have  been 
living  in  Samford  Hall,  but  Best 
says  they  have  been  known  to  get 
into  downstairs  office  areas  and 
their  droppings  have  left  a  less- 
than-pleasant  odor  in  the  attic. 


Jack  Peters 

tutoring  services  on  campus.  The 
$13,100  allocation  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  accounting,  computer, 
English  (Writing  Center),  math, 
and  science  tutoring  programs. 

Nearly  $22,000  of  the  Sitter  Ser¬ 
vice’s  $37,384  budget  comes  from 
SSF.  User  fees  make  up  the  rest. 
$2,605  is  spent  on  pre-school  acci¬ 
dent  insurance,  supplies,  while  the 

See  Money,  page  2... 
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From  The  Editor's 
Keyboard  ... 


We  apologize  for  the  delay  in 
publication  of  this  issue  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator. 

It  seems  that  an  electrical  storm 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  caused  a 
brief  power  outage  on  campus,  and 
although  we  have  a  surge  protector 
for  the  contents  of  our  CPU,  we 
had  no  idea  that  we  needed  also  to 
protect  our  telephone  modem. 

Subsequently,  our  line  went  on 
the  blink.  We  weren't  aware  of  the 
problem  until  we  attempted  to  send 
materia]  to  the  News  Dispatch  last 
Monday  over  our  non-functional 
modem. 


I  guess  one  could  say  we  in¬ 
curred  modem  interruptus,  a  little 


Deadlines  for  Copy 

Print  Dates 

Fall  1991 

October  30 

November  11 

November  20 

December  2 

Spring  1992 

December  27 

January  6 

January  15 

January  27 

February  5 

February  17 

February  26 

March  9 

March  18 

March  30 

April  8 

April  20 

known  but  common  malady  expe¬ 
rienced  by  small  midwestern  cam¬ 
pus  newspapers  with  unprotected 
lines. 

PLEASE  notice  the  tall  blue  cans 
placed  in  various  classrooms 
around  campus  --  these  cans  are 
provided  for  recyclable  white  paper. 
Use  them! 

Also,  please  note  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  Dr.  Science,  whom  we  are 
happy  to  say  has  returned  from  a 
long  absence. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  gen¬ 
der  modification  therapy  was  suc¬ 
cessful... 

Correction: 

Last  issue,  in  naming  PU/NC 
recipients  of  Indiana  Minority 
Teacher  and  Special  Education 
Scholarships,  we  inadvertantly 
omitted  Sheila  Evans  from  the 
list.  Sheila  is  from  Kingsford 
Heights. 

The  scholarships  were  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  state  legislature 
to  address  tlie  critical  short¬ 
age  of  black  and  Hispanic 
teachers  of  all  races  in  the 
area  of  special  education. 
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0  PAPER  ONLY 


We  are  still 
looking!! 

Business,  Marketing,  and 
Retail  Management  students!! 


Tall  blue  cans  labelled  "paper  only”  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  to  assist  recycling  efforts.  Please  use  them 
by  placing  only  white  paper  in  them.  The  paper 
does  not  have  to  be  clean ...  but  must  be  white . 

Academic 


The  Spectator  is  in  need  of  an 
enthusiastic  student  to  handle 
advertising  for  us.  We  need  someone 
able  to  encourage  local  businesses 
to  market  their  services  through  this 
newspaper  to  the  student 
community  here  at  PU/NC. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  gain 
practical  experience  in  the 
local  business  community. 

Contact  someone  on  the 
newpaper  staff  in  LSF  134, 
or  call  extension  213 
at  the  university. 


from  page  1 ... 

the  distinguished  student  notation. 
Distinguished  students  were  those 
who  completed  at  least  14  credit 
hours  during  a  semester  with  a 
grade-point  average  of  5.5  or  better. 
Suddarth  said  the  new  policies 


provide  more  equity  for  part-time 
students.  She  said  she  expects 
fewer  students  will  be  dropped  for 
academic  reasons  and  more  stu¬ 
dents  will  receive  academic  recog¬ 
nition.  Suddarth  announced  other 
grading  changes  approved  by  the 


faculty  governing  bodies.  The  uni¬ 
versity  will  start  recognizing  stu¬ 
dents’  academic  achievements 
through  a  dean’s  list  and  a 
semester  honors  list. 

The  newly  implemented  stan¬ 
dards  follow: 


New  Academic  Standards 

Classification 

Graduation  Index 

(Approximates  semester) 

Less  Than 

0  and  1 

3.3 

2 

3.4 

3 

3.6 

4 

3.6 

6 

3.7 

6 

3.8 

7 

3.9 

8  and  up 

4 

New  Probation  Standards 

Classification 

Semester  Index 

Graduation  Index 

Less  Than 

Less  Than 

0  and  1 

3.5 

3.5 

2 

3.5 

3.6 

3 

3.6 

3.7 

4 

3.6 

3.8 

5 

3.7 

3.9 

6  and  up 

3.7 

4 

Money. 
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rest  goes  to  pay  the  coordinator 
and  student  aids. 

The  student  newspaper  and  stu¬ 
dent  government  also  have  ac¬ 
counts.  “The  Student  Senate  has 
an  account  because  they  sponsor  a 
lot  of  different  programs,”  says  Pe¬ 
ters.  The  Student  Senate  spends 
its  allocated  $5,000  on  such  things 
as  the  Student  Survival  Manual,  a 
leadership  workshop,  maintenance 
of  the  typewriters  in  the  library, 
the  Student  Discount  Program,  and 
a  post-commencement  gathering. 

The  Spectator,  the  student  news¬ 
paper  ,is  printed  tri-weekly.  Staff, 
faculty,  students,  and  people  from 
the  community  can  submit  material 
to  the  newspaper. 


Peters  pointed  out  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  is  a  good  example 
of  a  service  that  is  provided  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  may  not  be  able  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  other  programs:  the 
newspaper  is  avaliable  at  no  extra 
cost  to  daytime  and  evening  stu¬ 
dents  alike. 

The  student  newspaper  is  allo¬ 
cated  $7,800  from  SSF  while  rais¬ 
ing  additional  funds  through  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  majority  of  the 
funds,  about  70%,  covers  the  cost  of 
the  actual  printing  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  while  the  remaining  monies 
are  spent  on  office  and  darkroom 
supplies,  the  editor’s  salary,  and 
the  student  handbook. 

Fine  Arts,  Convocations,  and 
Events  (FACE)  Committee  receives 


the  remaining  $16,150  from  SSF. 
This  money  goes  to  such  projects  as 
pizza  push  events,  the  Holiday  and 
Spring  dances,  Wednesday  Lunch 
Series,  Alcohol/Drug  Awareness, 
the  Children’s  Halloween  Party, 
Alumni/Student  Events,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  Series,  AIDS  Awareness, 
the  Thanksgiving  Food  Drive,  and 
also  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  two 
(student)  Activity  assistants. 

That  $2. 35/credit  hour  goes  a 
long  way. 

How  many  of  the  programs  and 
services  were  you  aware  of?  How 
many  of  these  services  are  you  us¬ 
ing  to  your  advantage? 

So,  get  your  money’s  worth  —  get 
involyed! 


If  in  Doubt, 
Fill  it  Out! 


If  you  want  to  know  if  you  are  el¬ 
igible  for  financial  aid  you  should 
file  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF). 
You  can  still  apply  for  some  types 
of  financial  aid,  including  a  Pell 
Grant  and  a  Stafford  Loan.  The 
first  step  in  determining  eligibility 
is  to  file  the  1991-1992  FAF.  Ap¬ 
plications  are  available  in  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aid  Office. 

If  you  are  a  student  who  applied 
for  a  Stafford  Loan  for  the  1991- 
1992  academic  year,  but  requested 
that  your  fall  loan  check  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  lender  and  cancelled, 
this  message  is  for  you.  When  a 
student  loan  check  is  returned  to 
the  lender,  all  remaining  dis¬ 
bursements  on  this  loan  are  auto¬ 
matically  cancelled.  So,  in  order  to 
receive  your  spring  disbursements, 
you  must  submit  a  new  student 


loan  application. 

Applications  are  available 
through  your  lender  or  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Aid  Office.  Take  time  to  apply 
for  your  January  disbursement 
now,  before  you  become  over¬ 
whelmed  with  papers,  finals,  and 
the  Holidays,  so  that  your  check 
will  be  waiting  for  you  when  you  re¬ 
turn  to  campus  for  your  spring 
semester  classes. 

If  you  have  questions  about  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aid,  please  do  not  consult 
your  aunt  who  is  a  retired  bank 
president,  your  neighbor  who  ap¬ 
plied  for  Financial  Aid  in  1977,  or 
your  cousin  who  actually  attended 
college.  Contact  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  in  Room  40  of  Schwarz  Hall 
with  questions  concerning  finan¬ 
cial  aid. 


New  Entrance  at  PU/NC 


The  new  south  entrance  to  the 
campus  is  expected  to  be  officiallly 
opened  the  first  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 

There  is  no  circle  or  divider  for 
the  traffic  lanes  for  this  new  en¬ 
trance,  as  there  is  for  the  existing 
entance.  Therefore,  extra  care  will 
be  needed  when  making  the  turns 
into,  and  on  campus,  to  stay  in  the 
proper  lane. 

Also  the  shoulders  and/or  berms 
are  soft  and  care  needs  to  be  taken 
not  to  get  off  the  paved  portion  of 
the  roadway. 

Visibility  in  both  directions  is 
good;  there  are  deceleration  and 
passing  lanes.  If  all  drivers  exer¬ 
cise  normal  caution  when  using 
this  entrance,  it  will  be  safe  and  an 
asset  to  the  campus. 

The  entrance  was  constructed  to 
help  alleviate  some  of  the  traffic 
congestion  on  campus.  If  people 
coming  from  south  of  campus  use 
this  entrance,  and  people  coming 
from  the  north  use  the  present  or 

Talk  About 
Floating  a  Trial 
Balloon... 

(CPS)  -  College  graduates  ap¬ 
plying  for  jobs  with  resumes  should 
take  note.  What  you  really  might 
need  is  a  lot  of  hot  air. 

Anita  OHeam,  a  31-year  old  mu¬ 
sic  teacher  who  wants  a  new  ca¬ 
reer,  recently  bypassed  Tradition¬ 
al  Job-Seeking  Strategies  101  for 
Creative  Self-Selling — she’s  ad¬ 
vertising  on  a  hot-air  balloon. 

O’Heam  presented  a  black-and- 
white  photo  of  herself  on  one  side 
and  her  telephone  number  with 
the  sign  “Anita  Job”  on  the  other. 

She  floated  her  personal  appeal 
over  an  interstate  in  Oakland  last 
week.  But  for  now,  no  job  offers 
have  wafted  her  way. 


north  entrance,  we'll  have  a  safer 
campus. 

A  word  of  caution:  slow  down  on 
the  main  north/south  road  on  the 
campus.  The  speed  limit  on  cam¬ 
pus  is  20  mph;  if  this  I  limit  is  ob¬ 
served,  there  will  be  no  need  to  re¬ 
place  the  speed  bumps. 


Questions 

For 

Action 

Essay  Contest 


Should  health  care  officials 
be  required  to  be  tested  for 
AIDS?  Should  college  athletes 
be  paid?  These  are  just  two  of 
the  thought-provoking  ques¬ 
tions  you  can  respond  to  in  the 
“Questions  for  Action”  essay 
contest. 

The  contest  is  sponsored  by 
the  Student  Activities  Office, 
and  open  to  all  PU/NC  stu¬ 
dents.  Winning  essays  will  be 
selected  on  basis  of  clarity,  cre¬ 
ativity,  and  relevance  to  the 
response  question.  Winners 
will  receive  gift  certificates  to 
area  restaurants. 

The  deadline  is  November 
18,  and  the  winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  December  2. 

For  more  information,  look 
for  posters  posted  on  campus 
walls  and  bulletin  boards  or 
inquire  at  the  Student  Activi¬ 
ties  Office,  LSF  103B.  Good 
Luck  to  all  who  enter. 


PU/NC  Student  Senate 

ISSUES  and 
ANSWERS 
FORUM 

Theme: 

Voice  of  the  Students 
Monday 

October  28  at  noon 
LSF  170A 


The  Student  Senate  and  Spectator 
staff  will  answer  questions 
and  take  suggestions 
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Hoosier  Home  Medicine 

Home  Remedies  Next  Prescription  in 
PU/NC  Chancellor’s  Series 


(News  Release)  -  Chewing  wil¬ 
low  twigs  to  ease  a  headache,  wear¬ 
ing  garlic  to  ward  off  colds,  stewing 
toads  in  butter  to  cure  skin  cancer 
—  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  home  remedies  Hoosiers 
used  to  cure  their  ailments  in  days 
gone  by. 

Some  of  those  remedies  are  a  bit 
far-fetched,  but  others  actually 
have  some  scientific  basis,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Varro  “Tip”  Tyler,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  pharmacy  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  West  Lafayette. 

Dr.  Tyler  talked  about  the  more 
interesting  home  remedies  he’s  dis¬ 
covered  at  last  night's  edition  of 
Purdue  University  North  Central’s 
Chancellor’s  Series. 

The  Chancellor's  Series  pro¬ 
grams,  which  are  free  and  open  to 
the  public, are  held  in  the  LSF 
lounge. 

Dr.  Tyler  became  interested  in 
folk  medicine  many  years  ago. 
When  he  asked  people  in  Indiana 
to  let  him  know  about  favorite  and 


not-so-favorite  cures,  he  received 
information  about  more  than  800 
different  remedies.  Many  of  those 
appear  in  his  book,  Hoosier  Home 
Remedies. 

Some  of  the  remedies  were  use¬ 
ful  and  some  were  nonsense,  Tyler 
said.  Chewing  willow  twigs,  for 
example,  can  help  headaches  be¬ 
cause  willow  bark  contains  a  pre¬ 
cursor  to  aspirin.  Garlic,  another 
favorite,  also  has  medicinal  prop¬ 
erties,  but  a  toad-butter  ointment 
will  not  cure  skin  cancer. 

Dr.  Tyler’s  knowledge  of  home 
remedies  stems  from  his  interest  in 
pharmacy  history.  He  was  recent¬ 
ly  elected  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  the  History  of  Phar¬ 
macy.  He  is  former  dean  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmacal 
Sciences  and  the  Schools  of  Nurs¬ 
ing  and  Health  Sciences  at  Purdue 
and  served  as  Executive  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  for  Academic  Affairs  until 
this  year,  when  he  returned  to  the 
School  of  Pharmacy. 
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WE  HAVE 

MAKE-UP, 

MASKS 

& 

EVERYTHING 
YOU'LL 
NEED! 


Cfsy0^T 


Costume  World 


809  Franklin  Sircet 
Michigan  City,  Indiana  46360 

874-7099  •  Eve:  879-9275 

(Please  call  for  hours  &  days) 
r*  Special  hours  during  Halloween 
*  Featuring: 

•  Movie  Charactors  (Batman  &  Joker  Costumes) 

>  Animals 

a  Adults’-Childrcn’s 
,  Over  200  costumes  to  choose  from.  •  Reserve  early  for  best  choicel 
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Sounding  Board... 


Parking  Degree 

Dear  Editor: 

When  I  stumbled  across  the  let¬ 
ter  from  'Parking  101’  in  the  last  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Spectator,  I  could  hard¬ 
ly  believe  my  eyes.  Parking,  I 
would  have  thought  previously, 
could  cause  no  consternation  on 
this  campus. 

Yet  here  came  ’Parking  101’, 
armed  with  a  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion  to  make  most  preachers  envi¬ 
ous.  “Parking  is  a  MAJOR  problem 
that  has  to  be  taken  care  of  soon.” 
Serious  words,  indeed. 

’Parking  101’,  your  choice  of 
course  level  was  (perhaps  for  the' 
wrong  reasons)  right  on  the  mark; 
like  the  first-year  philosophy  stu¬ 
dent  full  of  ego  and  misconceptions, 
you  have  much  to  learn. 

I  dike  you,  a  PU/NC  student) 
have  attended  classes  at  five  dif¬ 
ferent  universities  over  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  parking  situa¬ 
tion  here  at  PU/NC  is  by  far  the 
best  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am  tempt¬ 
ed,  in  fact,  to  describe  the  situa¬ 
tion  here  as  a  literal  Parking  Heav¬ 
en. 

At  many  universities,  automo¬ 
biles  are  not  even  allowed  on  cam¬ 
pus,  making  half-mile  or  greater 
hikes  to  class  the  norm.  Where 
autos  are  allowed,  spaces  are 
scanty,  expensive,  and  distant. 

Students  across  America  would 
be  thrilled  to  have  parking  avail¬ 
able,  as  at  PU/NC,  less  than  150 
yards  away  at  any  time  of  day  for 
the  amazingly  low  fee  of  only  ten 
dollars  per  semester. 

Try  circling  the  campus  of  Pur¬ 
due  Calumet  for  hours  in  search 
of  a  space,  or  try  parking  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  where  a  $35 
quarterly  fee  assures  you  that  you 
may  park  in  a  lot  three  blocks  from 
campus  as  long  as  you  get  there 
before  it  is  full  (i.e.,  by  8  a.m.). 

’Parking  101’,  please  stop  acting 
like  a  spoiled  brat.  If  walking  the 
meager  distance  from  the  parking 
lot  to  class  is  the  most  strenuous 
thing  you  do  all  day,  then  you  need¬ 
ed  the  exercise  anyway.  If  the  three 
minutes  the  walk  takes  makes  you 
late  for  class,  you  needed  to  orga¬ 
nize  your  time  better  anyway. 

Surely,  there  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  issues  in  your  the  world  to¬ 
day  than  the  minor  inconvenience 
of  not  being  dropped  off  at  the  front 
door. 

Parking  PhD 

Insulted 
Taste  Buds 

Dear  Editor: 

For  the  past  four  or  more  weeks, 
my  taste  buds  have  been  insulted 
by  the  lack  of  variety  of  foods  in 
the  cafeteria.  I  have  never  seen  so 
much  pasta  served  in  various  ways, 
either  every  day  or  every  other  day. 

Perhaps  they  own  stock  in  the 
Prince  Spaghetti  Factory,  and  are 
getting  a  real  deal  on  noodles.  I  am 
just  plain  tired  of  going  in  there 


and  seeing  stuffed  shell  noodles, 
AGAIN. 

Whatever  happened  to  variety 
as  the  spice  of  life? 

Last  spring  semester  it  was  great 
going  to  the  cafeteria.  For  those  of 
you  who  weren’t  here,  they  served 
roast  pork,  roast  Cornish  game 
hens,  pork  chops,  and  other  savory 
meals. 

This  year  I  have  seen  lasagna, 
Mexican  lasagna,  pasta  with  mari- 
nara  sauce,  stuffed  shells,  and 
chicken  on  a  biscuit.  The  last  en¬ 
dangered  species  list  that  I  saw  did 
not  include  cattle  or  hogs. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  cannot 
eat  spicy  sauces  or  fried  foods,  and 
are  tired  of  eating  salad  or  a  bowl 
of  soup  all  the  time. 

So  come  on  cafeteria  people:  give 
us  a  little  variety.  For  some  people, 
the  meal  they  have  here  on  campus 
is  their  only  meal  of  the  day. 

Pasta-ed  Out 

Caucasia... 

Dear  Editor: 

In  reply  to  Larry  Koker’s  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  September  30  Spectator, 
“Caucasia”  is  the  region  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus  mountains  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  They 
form  the  border  between  Russia  in 
the  north  and  Georgia  and  Azer- 
bajdzan  in  the  South. 

Nancy  Machin 

Not  in  the 
Classroom  ... 

Dear  Editor... 

Sometime  last  fall  semester 
(1990),  a  letter  to  the  Editor  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  newspaper  com¬ 
menting  on  the  hierarchy  of  prior¬ 
ities  on  this  campus.  What  prompt¬ 
ed  the  correspondence  was  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  a  particular  IDIS 
course  on  a  Saturday  morning  by 
the  chanting  and  clapping  of  a 
group  of  boisterous  Boy  Scouts  (and 
troop  leaders)  in  the  classroom  next 
door. 

It  seemed  the  oversight  was  on 
the  part  of  whomever  scheduled 
the  event  to  conflict  with  sched¬ 
uled  class  meetings,  which  one 
would  think  would  have  proirity. 

A  year  later,  it  becomes  obvious 
why  this  type  of  conflict  occurs:  ap¬ 
parently  some  students  are  as  un¬ 
concerned  about  classroom  distur¬ 
bances  as  are  the  coordinating  bod¬ 
ies. 

The  source  of  my  fury  was  the 
last  two  hours  spent  trying  to  com¬ 
prehend,  interpret,  and  internal¬ 
ize  the  French  language  while  be¬ 
ing  subjected  to  the  disruptive  be¬ 
havior  of  an  undisciplined  5  (rough¬ 
ly)  year-old. 

While  it  can  only  be  assumed 
that  the  kid’s  mother  had  good  rea¬ 
son  for  bringing  him  to  class  with 
her,  one  wonders  if  mom  is  aware 
that  this  campus  has  a  Sitter  Ser¬ 
vice  for  children  whose  parents  are 
in  the  classroom. 

If  one  generously  gives  her  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  (i.e.  possibly 


there  was  an  emergency  of  some 
sort)  it  is  still  puzzling  why  she  did 
not  at  least  sit  in  the  back  of  the 
classroom,  so  as  to  be  as  unobtru¬ 
sive  as  possible. 

A  prerequisite  of  oral  compre¬ 
hension  is  that  the  language  be 
heard,  which  was  rendered  impos¬ 
sible  by  the  child’s  echoes  of  the 
instructor’s  pronunciations,  echoes 
made  possible  by  the  mother’s  lais¬ 
sez-faire  treatment  of  his  behav¬ 
ior. 

Is  it  clear  yet  that  the  child’s 
presence  was  extremely  distract¬ 
ing  to  fee-paying  students?  Or  am 
I  merely  whining? 

Most  disturbing  is  the  blatant 
disregard  for  other  students  and 
the  blatant  disrespect  of  the  in¬ 
structor  exhibited  by  the  child’s 
mother. 

Hopefully,  this  was  an  isolated 
incident,  and  doesn’t  occur  often 
enough  to  incite  students  to  action. 

Name  Withheld  by  Request 


Photo/C.  Szawara 

Speaking  of  parking,  some  students  have  found  their  own  way  of  do¬ 
ing  things,  apparently  unaware  of  the  purpose  of  the  yellow  lines. 


Here’s  the  part 
of  a  fur  coat 
most  people 
never  see. 


This  at.  caught  in  an  illegally  set  trap  within  city  limits,  did  not  survive  Found  with  a 
shredded  paw  and  in  great  pain,  it  had  to  be  euthanatized 


This  raccoon  is  caught  in  a  dirt  bank  set  of  a  steel-jaw 
trap,  these  sets  leave  dozens  of  animals  dangitng  by  their 
trapped  limbs,  in  severe  trauma,  hemorrhaging,  and  dving. 


It's  not  a  pretty  sight.  When  a  steel-jaw  trap  is 
triggered,  the  heavy  steel  jaws  snap  shut  with  such 
force  that  efforts  to  escape  tear  flesh  and  muscle, 
crush  bone,  and  leave  animals  in  such  intense  pain 
and  terror  that  many  chew  off  their  paws  trying  to 
escape. 

Many  trappers  fail  to  check  their  traps  promptly, 
leaving  animals  in  agony  for  days,  often  succumbing 
to  starvation,  freezing,  or  predators. 

The  steel-jaw  trap  has  been  banned  in  at  least  67 
countries.  But  in  recent  years,  American  fur  trappers 
have  used  the  trap  to  net  most  of  the  17  million  fur 
animals  trapped  annually.  Another  5  million  "non¬ 
target"  animals,  including  pets,  become  victims  each 
year.  This  is  a  shameful  waste  of  animal  life. 

The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  is  work¬ 
ing  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  steel-jaw  trap  throughout 

_ 
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the  nation.  But  we  need  your  help  to  achieve  the 
strong,  unified  voice  it  will  take  to  end  the  use  of  this 
barbaric  device.  If  you  oppose  this  cruelty  to  fur 
animals  for  the  sake  of  vanity,  support  an  end  to  the 
use  of  the  steel-jaw  trap.  In  this  day  and  age,  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  ashamed  to  wear  fur. 


Stop  the  Cruelty  and  Shame  of  Trapping. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  save  fur 
animals  and  our  pets  from  such  cruelty,  write: 

The  Humane  Society 
of  the  United  States 

2100  I.  Street.  .NW.  Dept.  CN.  Washington.  DC  2003". 

Name _ 

Address _ . - - - 

City _ State - Zip - - 


And  So  It  Goes... 


Comments  on  the  Confirmation  Hearing 


by  Larry  Koker 

Last  week  you  couldn't  turn  on 
a  television,  read  a  newspaper,  or 
listen  to  a  radio  without  hearing 
something  about  the  Thomas  Sex¬ 
ual  Harassment  hearings. 

One  evening  during  that  week, 
while  watching  the  NBC  6  pm 
news,  I  heard  one  Neanderthal  on 
the  street  comment,  “Yah,  they 
dress  all  sexy  and  everything  and 
then  get  mad  if  men  notice  them.” 
This  ranks  right  up  there  in  intel¬ 
ligence  with  the  rapist  that  claims, 
“The  way  she  was  dressed,  she  was 
begging  for  it.” 

All  this  talk  of  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  has  made  me  wonder  if  I 
know  exactly  what  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  is.  I  work  in  a  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  with  several  women  of  obvious 
charm  and  grace.  I  certainly  don’t 
want  to  offend  them.  They  are  my 
friends  and  I  want  to  live  to  be  very 
old. 

According  to  Randall  S.  Schuler, 
Nicholas  J.  Beutell,  and  Stuart  A. 
Youngblood  in  their  book  Effective 
Personnel  Management,  “...verbal 
or  physical  conduct  of  a  sexual  na¬ 
ture  is  harassment  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions: 

1.  Submission  to  such  conduct  is 
either  explicitly  or  implicitly  made 
a  condition  of  an  individual’s  em¬ 
ployment. 

2.  Submission  to  or  rejection  of 
such  conduct  by  an  individual  is 
used  as  the  basis  for  employment 


decisions  affecting  such  individu¬ 
als.” 

It  seems  very  simple  to  under¬ 
stand  until  the  third  condition  is 
listed: 

3.  “Such  conduct  has  the  pur¬ 
pose  or  effect  of  substantially  in¬ 
terfering  with  an  individual’s  work 
performance  or  creating  an  intim¬ 
idating,  hostile,  or  offensive  work¬ 
ing  environment.” 

All  of  the  above  can  be  found  in 
the  1980  guidelines  published  by 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportu¬ 
nity  Commission. 

What  seems  to  be  at  stake  here 
is  common  tact  or  lack  there  of.  In 
any  business  environment,  I  would 
think  that  business  should  be  what 
is  on  the  mind  of  each  individual. 
That  is  why  they  are  being  paid. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  telling 
anyone  that  they  look  exception¬ 
ally  nice  today.  But  common  sense 
and  a  sense  of  decency  would  dic¬ 
tate  that  making  comments  with 
sexual  overtones  to  anyone  would 
be  embarrassing  to  that  person. 

If  you  see  someone  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  meeting,  you  can  ask 
that  person  for  a  date  in  a  civilized 
manner.  They  will  either  accept  or 
reject  the  offer.  What  is  so  hard 
about  that?  What  is  so  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand  is  when  an  individual 
won’t  accept  no  for  an  answer. 

Which  brings  us  full  circle  to 
Judge  Thomas  and  Professor  Hill. 
There  is  now  and  will  be  only  two 
people  who  know  if  the  charges 


On  and  On... 


Students'  Voices  on  Hearings 


by  Robin  Allen 

The  Clarence  Thomas  hearings 
seemed  to  have  the  nation  on  the 
edge  of  their  seats  last  week,  so  I 
decided  to  find  out  what  a  few  of  the 
PU/NC  students  thought  of  this  is¬ 
sue.  Here  were  the  replies: 

Erica  Pearman  -  My  perception 
of  the  Thomas  issue  is  that  a  few 
high-ranking  Republican  Con¬ 
gressmen  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  a 
colored  supreme  court  judge. 
Therefore,  they  went  to  his  past  to 
turn  up  some  dirt  (Anita  Hill?)  and 
found  a  totally  weak  individual 
who  they  could  pay  off  to  wreak 
havoc  on  Thomas’  career.  This  per¬ 
son,  who  is  supposed  to  be  strong  in 
every  aspect,  engages  in  anti-ha¬ 
rassment  lectures  and  other  things 
of  the  same  sort,  should  have  re¬ 
ported  the  incident  10  years  earli- 
er-  I  think  that  Clarence  Thomas 
turned  her  down  long  ago  and  she’s 
still  aggravated  about  it.  Silly 
woman! 

Rick  Lipsey  - 1  don’t  think  he  did 
>t-  She’s  lying. 

John  Karamitsos  -  She’s  lying 
and  Thomas  is  innocent.  Her  sto¬ 
ry  gets  more  and  more  contradic¬ 
tory.  She’s  jealous  because  Thomas 
caarried  a  white  woman. 

Ralph  Runions  -  He’s  innocent. 


He’s  being  put  through  unneces¬ 
sary  torture  because  of  a  leak. 

Dawn  Kraftor  -  It’s  been  blown 
out  of  proportion.  He’ll  be  able  to 
influence  the  public  more  than  she 
will  because  that’s  his  job. 

Patricia  Pawlik  -  I  believe 
Clarence  Thomas. 

John  Levendowski  -  Anita  Hill  is 
in  the  wrong.  The  pubic  hair  on  the 
coke  is  irrelevant!  I  wouldn’t  con¬ 
sider  someone  telling  me  there  was 
a  pubic  hair  on  my  coke  harass¬ 
ment. 

Ellen  Roush  -  Undecided.  It’s 
not  that  important  of  an  issue  for 
her  to  press.  If  it  were  that  bad  for 
her  then  she  should  have  left. 

Delphine  Vass  -  This  issue  didn’t 
have  to  take  up  most  of  the  TV 
time,  especially  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing. 

Teri  Addison  - 1  think  Professor 
Hill  was  sexually  harassed,  but  she 
should  have  come  forward  as  soon 
as  he  was  nominated. 

Roberta  Miles  -  She’s  lying  and 
she  should  have  come  forward  as 
soon  as  she  was  harassed  or  before 
the  statute  of  limitations  ran  out. 

Linda  Renicker  -  I  believe  her. 
She  does  have  a  case  but  it’s  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  have  it  publicized  all  over 
the  television. 


against  Judge  Thomas  are  true. 
The  hearing  was  not  a  trial;  there 
will  be  no  verdict. 

But  it  was  a  media  circus. 

While  the  reputations  of  two  au¬ 
thority  figures  were  being  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  politicos  and  newsmen 
were  having  a  field  day.  Whether 
Judge  Thomas  is  guilty  or  not,  his 
reputation  has  been  smeared  for¬ 
ever,  labeling  him  a  womanizer 
and  a  sexist. 

Professor  Hill,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  be  thought  of  as  the  poor  men¬ 
tally  ill  woman  who  wanted 
Thomas  so  badly,  or  she  will  be 
thought  of  as  a  pawn  in  high  pow¬ 
er  politics. 

Here  we  have  two  subjects  that 
should  be  treated  with  dignity  and 
respect.  Thomas'  confirmation  puts 
him  in  a  position  from  which  his  de¬ 
cisions  will  affect  all  Americans 
well  into  the  twenty-first  Centu¬ 
ry. 

Rowe  vs  Wade,  just  to  name  one 
case,  will  be  reviewed  by  this  court. 
Several  Civil  Rights  issues  are  open 
to  review  currently. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  sexual 
harassment  in  the  workplace  is  not 
equally  as  important.  Every  person 
has  the  right  to  work  in  an  envi¬ 
ronment  that  is  free  from  any  form 
of  harassment. 


Wednesday,  October  23,  1991 

While  we  wouldn’t  stand  for  oth¬ 
er  forms  of  misconduct  on  the  job, 
sexual  harassment  is  the  dirty  lit¬ 
tle  joke  that  we  ignore. 

It  isn’t  a  joke.  It  strips  a  fellow 
worker  and  human  being  of  digni¬ 
ty.  Neither  subject  should  be  tak¬ 
en  lightly. 

As  these  two  people  suffered,  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  fought 
over  who’s  witnesses  would  be  seen 
in  prime  time.  After  hearing  some 
of  the  questions  and  statements 
made  by  the  Senators,  I  couldn’t 
blame  Hill  or  Thomas  if  they 
punched  a  few  Senators  in  the 
mouth. 

Hill  and  Thomas  weren't  exact- 
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ly  shy  in  the  department  of  sensa¬ 
tionalism;  they  both  seemed  to  be 
overly  graphic  in  their  expressed 
feelings  and  explanations. 

And  the  media  was  there  to  play 
and  replay  every  tawdry  detail. 

It  seems  that  after  two  thousand 
years  we  still  like  to  see  the  Chris¬ 
tians  thrown  to  the  lions  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  arena.  But  this  time  the  lions 
may  have  been  thrown  to  the  li¬ 
ons. 

To  quote  an  excellent  writer,  a 
noted  columnist,  and  a  past  editor 
of  this  paper  whom  I  will  always  re¬ 
spect,  “And  so  it  goes,  Billy  Pil- 
gram.  And  so  it  goes.” 
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National  ACT  Scores  Hold  Steady 
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(CPS)  -  You  can  call  the  ACT  and 
the  SAT  the  optimist  and  the  pes¬ 
simist  of  the  standardized  testing 
industry. 

The  statistical  interpretation  gu¬ 
rus  saw  last  month’s  decline  of  1991 
SAT  verbal  and  math  scores  as  a 
sign  American  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  isn’t  making  the  grade,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  comes  to  teaching 
minorities. 

But  last  week’s  release  of  the 


by  Larry  Koker 

Jeff  Adams  is  dead. 

Saturday,  September  29,  1991 
at  6  a.m..  Liberty  Township  Fire¬ 
men  and  Porter  County  Police  re¬ 
moved  a  broken  body  from  a  1985 
Ford  Mustang. 

Police  could  not,  at  the  time, 
state  the  cause  of  death,  as  part  of 
the  automobile  had  burned.  They 
estimated  the  time  of  the  accident 
to  be  1  a.m. 

Jeff  Adams  is  dead. 

Jeff  Adams  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  a  co-worker.  His  life  had  not 
been  an  easy  one.  He  loved  to  par¬ 
ty  and  have  a  good  time.  The  par¬ 
tying  led  to  several  arrests  for 
drinking.  But  Jeff  could  always 
handle  himself. 

Jeff  Adams  is  dead. 

Jeff  stopped  drinking  for  sever¬ 
al  years,  until  he  had  an  accident 
on  the  job.  His  back  was  injured, 
and  the  doctor  gave  him  strong 
painkillers.  He  didn’t  take  them  at 
first,  but  as  the  pain  got  worse,  he 
had  to  have  them. 

Jeff  Adams  is  dead. 

The  old  feelings  came  back  to 
Jeff.  He  fought  them,  drinking  only 
once  a  week,  and  only  at  home. 
But  we,  his  friends,  could  see  that 
he  didn’t  always  win  the  battle. 

Jeff  Adams  is  dead. 

The  police  believe  Jeff  had  been 
drinking,  then  went  out  for  a  pizza 
the  night  he  died.  Witnesses  say 
that  Jeff  backed  into  a  parked  van 
in  the  parking  lot  of  the  pizza  place, 
then  sped  off  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

About  six  miles  later,  his  car  left 


1991  average  ACT  scores  painted  a 
different  picture. 

ACT  officials  reported  that  the 
average  score  of  20.6  stayed  the 
same  this  year  and  that  minorities 
are  taking  the  test  in  record  num¬ 
bers. 

While  the  SAT  found  the  same 
thing  -  increased  minority  test-tak¬ 
ers  -  SAT  officials  blamed  the  na¬ 
tional  average  decline  on  that  in¬ 
crease. 


the  road,  rolled  over,  and  wrapped 
itself  around  a  tree  ten  feet  above 
the  ground. 

Jeff  Adams  is  dead. 

Jeff  didn’t  pass  away,  go  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  place,  leave  this  vale  of  tears, 
pass  on,  or  cross  over. 

He  died. 

His  broken  body  was  taken  to  a 
funeral  home  in  Chesterton,  where 
a  mortician  had  to  perform  a  mir¬ 
acle  so  that  the  funeral  could  be 
open-casket. 

Jeff  Adams  is  dead. 

Why  did  he  run  from  the  pizza 
parking  lot  that  night?  He  had  in¬ 
surance  that  would  have  covered 
the  accident.  Maybe  he  was  afraid 
of  being  arrested  and  thrown  into 
jail.  Or  he  could  have  been  running 
from  his  own  stupidity:  he  was 
drinking  and  driving. 

The  only  person  who  could  have 
answered  these  questions  is  dead. 

Jeff  Adams  is  dead. 

It  is  such  a  simple  message,  it 
sometimes  seems  moronic  to  re¬ 
peat:  DONT  DRINK  AND  DRIVE. 

Just  don’t  do  it.  Jeff  must  have 
heard  that  a  thousand  times.  Don’t 
do  it.  But  he  had  driven  home  a 
thousand  times,  and  sometimes  in 
far  worse  shape  than  he  was  in 
that  night. 

Don’t!!  Luckily  he  didn’t  cause 
anyone  else  to  die  with  him. 

Don’t!! 

Am  I  angry?  Hell  yes. 

My  friend  is  dead,  and  I  have 
done  the  same  stupid  thing  many 
times. 

Jeff  Adams  is  dead. 


ACT  officials  saw  something  else. 
"The  increasing  populations  of  mi¬ 
nority  students  taking  the  ACT 
and  the  stability  of  their  scores  as 
their  numbers  increase  are  wel¬ 
come  trends,"  said  ACT  president 
Richard  Ferguson  in  a  press  re¬ 
lease.  "And  part  of  the  explanation 
for  the  patterns  of  score  stability 
may  well  lie  in  the  fact  that  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  ACT-tested 
minority  students  are  completing  a 
strong  program  of  core  coursework 
in  high  school." 

ACT  officials  noted  that  all  stu¬ 
dents  taking  strong  coursework  in 
school  scored  the  highest  on  the 
exam. 

The  national  average  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  took  the  ACT  with  a  col¬ 
lege  prep  curriculum  was  22.1;  the 
average  for  students  who  didn’t 
take  college  prep  courses  was  19.1. 

SAT  test-takers  also  showed 
greater  performance  when  enrolled 
in  more  challenging  classes. 

The  ACT,  administered  by  the 
American  College  Testing  Program, 
is  the  primary  standardized  test 
used  by  colleges  and  universities  in 
28  states,  mostly  in  the  Northwest 
and  Midwest.  The  SAT  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  test  in  the  remaining  22 
states. 

"The  tests  are  administered  to 
about  the  same  population,"  says 
Patricia  Farrant,  ACT  spokeswom¬ 
an. 

But  SAT  officials  say  their  drop¬ 
ping  scores  reflect  a  testing  popu¬ 
lation  that  includes  college-bound 
students  as  well  as  those  not  col¬ 
lege-bound. 

"As  more  of  our  society  is  being 
included  in  the  test,  the  more  like¬ 
ly  you  are  to  see  scores  decline," 
said  Robert  Cameron,  College 
Board’s  senior  research  associate, 
when  the  average  SAT  scores  were 
released  last  month. 


He  added,  "We  are  seeing  more 
years  of  study  in  academics  and  in 
college  prep  courses  and  still  the 
average  scores  are  going  down." 

ACT  found  just  the  opposite. 

"The  ACT  president  made  a  com¬ 
ment  about  the  positive  effect  of  a 
challenging  curriculum  on  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  scores,"  says  Frank  Burt- 
nett,  executive  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  College  Ad¬ 
missions  Counselors.  "It’s  clear 
that  students  taking  those  cur- 
riculums  score  higher  on  this  test. 
Tied  to  this  is  the  fact  that  it  cuts 
across  socioeconomic  lines." 

ACT  averages  showed  that 
blacks,  American  Indians,  Mexi- 
can-Americans,  Puerto  Ricans  and 
other  Hispanics  showed  slight  score 
increases  since  1987. 

In  addition,  minorities  made  up 
27  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
test-takers  in  1991,  up  from  21  per¬ 
cent  in  1987. 

In  individual  ethnic  groups,  18 
percent  more  blacks,  37  percent 
more  Mexican-Americans,  50  per¬ 
cent  more  Asian-Pacific  Islanders 
and  47  percent  more  Cubans  and 
Puerto  Ricans  took  the  test  in  1991 
than  in  1987. 

The  SAT  has  announced  it  will 


change  its  test  in  1994  to  help  more 
accurately  measure  student  abili¬ 
ties.  The  ACT  changed  its  format 
slightly  in  1989.  Both  say  current 
editions  of  the  tests  reflect  greater 
cultural  diversity. 

"That’s  something  we’ve  always 
been  working  on,"  says  Farrant. 
"We  are  continuing  to  devote  time 
to  that." 

ACT  is  considered  a  broader 
measure  of  high  school  achieve¬ 
ment,  testing  English  usage  and 
mechanics,  math  ability  and  sci¬ 
ence  reasoning  and  includes  read¬ 
ing  passages  in  social  studies,  sci¬ 
ence,  art  and  literature.  The  SAT 
tests  students  on  verbal  and  math 
reasoning  skills. 

Burtnett  said  that  while  both 
tests  are  used  by  admissions  coun¬ 
selors  to  gauge  ability,  more  look  to 
a  student’s  academic  record  and 
curriculum  as  the  most  important 
indicator  of  future  academic  suc¬ 
cess. 

"The  more  demanding  a  cur¬ 
riculum  the  student  has,  the  more 
likely  we  take  them...  a  ‘C’  in  cal¬ 
culus  is  better  than  an  ‘A’  in  ‘Fun 
with  Numbers,”'  Burtnett  says. 


ACT  1991  Findings: 

(Test  scored  on  scale  of  1-36) 

•  The  national  average  stayed  the  same 
as  last  year  —  20.6. 

•  Students  in  college  prep  programs 
averaged  22.1. 

•  Students  not  enrolled  in  college  prep 
classes  averaged  19.1. 

•  The  number  of  blacks  taking  the  exam 
since  1987  jumped  18  percent. 

•  The  number  of  Mexican-American 
test-takers  rose  37  percent  from  1987. 

•  Asian-Pacific  students  increased  test¬ 
taking  by  50  percent  from  1987. 

•  Total  minority  test-takers  rose  from 
21  percent  (1987)  to  27  percent. 


J eff  Adams  is  Dead 


Lunch  Series: 

Storyteller  Delights,  Investor  Informs 


Wednesday,  October  23,  1991 


Spectator  7 


by  Vicky  Granzow 

At  the  Wednesday  Lunch  Series  on 
September  25,  David  Pendergast,  an  in¬ 
vestment  representative  with  Edward  D. 
Jones  &  Co.,  presented  the  audience  with 
valuable  advice  about  his  profession. 

Since  the  investment  business  involves 
motivating  clients  to  move  their  money 
from  banks  to  stocks  and  bonds,  the  in¬ 
vestment  representative  must  build  trust 
within  the  community.  It  is  important  to 
service  the  client  as  well  as  possible  be¬ 
cause  an  investment  representative’s 
client  base  grows  by  word  of  mouth. 

David  likes  his  field  because  he  can 
make  a  good  income  and  set  his  own 
hours;  but  the  brokerage  business  is  cycli¬ 
cal  -  it  has  its  ups  and  downs  -  it  is  some¬ 
times  stressful.  He  works  completely  on 
commission,  so  his  income  is  totally  de¬ 
pendent  upon  his  sales.  For  this  reason, 
anyone  considering  an  working  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  representative  must  be  self- 


motivated. 

On  October  2,  the  Wednesday  Lunch 
Series  audience  received  a  respite  from 
the  cares  of  the  day  as  they  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  appealing  storyteller,  Kath¬ 
leen  Zmuda.  Kathleen  has  been  perfect¬ 
ing  the  art  of  storytelling  for  eleven  years 
on  the  east  and  west  coasts  and  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

Kathleen  delighted  the  audience  with 
the  humorous  Appalachian  story,  “The 
Perambulating  Pumpkin”  and  an  amus¬ 
ing  fairy  tale  recounting  the  events  after 
the  Princess  marries  the  Frog  Prince. 

She  also  shared  the  poignant  tale  by 
Gordon  Bach  about  the  night  in  1860 
when  the  ship  “Lady  Elgin”  was  rammed 
by  another  ship  “Augusta”,  and  hundreds 
of  party-goers  died  in  Lake  Michigan. 
Kathleen  ended  the  program  with  “Peter 
Cagan  and  the  Wind,”  a  tale  about  a  fish¬ 
erman’s  struggle  against  an  animate 
wind. 


Senate  Sez 


minum  cans. 

One  concern  of  participants  of 
the  Forum  was  the  recycling  of  alu¬ 
minum  cans  on  campus.  Though 
many  people  are  not  aware  of  it,  it 
is  the  case  that  members  of  the 
campus  custodial  services  do  at¬ 
tempt  to  sort  aluminum  cans  from 
other  items  for  recycling. 


fice. 

The  Student  Senate  invites  all 
of  you  to  join  us  at  our  weekly  meet¬ 
ings.  Take  advantage  of  this  op¬ 
portunity;  we  are  YOUR  student 
government!  Meetings  are  held  at 
noon  in  the  Senate  office,  LSF  132; 
dates  are  posted  at  least  one  day  in 
advance. 


Purdue  Hosts  Greek 
Leadership  Conference 


West  Lafayette,  Ind. — About 
1.200  student  leaders  from  five 
Midwestern  states  will  be  at  Pur¬ 
due  university  Oct.  27  to  discuss 
and  learn  about  issues  facing  col¬ 
lege  students  and  Greek  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  Purdue  University  Inter- 
fraternity  Council  Panhellenic  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  hosts  to  the  an¬ 
nual  Greek  Leadership  Conference. 
The  day-long  conference  attracts 
students  from  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Michigan  and  Ohio. 

The  keynote  speaker  for  the  con¬ 
ference  is  Dave  Westol,  executive 
director  of  Theta  Chi  national  fra¬ 
ternity,  headquartered  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis.  He  will  give  his  presen¬ 
tation,  “A  Changing  World,”  at  9:20 


a.m.  in  Loeb  Playhouse,  Stewart 
Center.  Representatives  of  sever¬ 
al  national  Greek  social  organiza¬ 
tions  are  expected  to  attend  the 
conference. 

Pete  Bozzo  and  Jean  Gnap,  con¬ 
ference  co-chairs,  said  several  in¬ 
formation  seminars  are  planned 
throughout  the  day.  Seminar  top¬ 
ics  will  include  career  planning, 
membership  recruitment,  alcohol 
abuse  and  education,  hazing,  AIDS 
and  racism/sexism. 

Invitations  for  the  conference 
were  sent  to  most  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  five-state 
area.  This  is  the  eighth  year  Pur¬ 
due  has  played  host  to  the  confer- 


Advance  Registration 

Advance  Register  for  the 
Spring  Semester 
Monday,  October  28  through 
Wednesday,  November  27 

Make  an  appointment  to  see  your  advisor  TODAY! 

Fees  for  advance  registration  must  be  paid  by  Decern 

ber  11. 

Once  the  advance  registration 
period  ends,  students  will  have  to 
wait  until  regular  registration, 
on  January  3,  1992,  and 
pay  their  fees  at  that  time. 


CHILDREN'S  ANNUAL 


Open  to  children  of 
PU/NC  faculty,  staff 
and  students  and  to 
the 

general  public 


Admission; 
$1  per  person 


PARTY 


Festivities  include: 

--  Halloween  Storytelling 
by  Kathleen  Zmuda, 
storyteller 

--  Costume  Parade 

--  Magic  Show  by  Mike 
Oliver,  magician 

--  Face  Painting  by  Ruffles 
the  Clown 

--  Goodies 


Purdue  University  North  Central 

Thursday,  October  24,  1991 
6:15  to  8  p.m. 

Meet  in  the  LSF  Lounge  for  registrtion  between  6  and  6-15  p  m  • 

party  begins  at  6:15. 

Sponsored  by  F.A.C.E. 


8  Spectator 
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The  Devil  Made  The  Australopithecine 


by  Thomas  Cook 

Setting:  Four  months  have 
passed  since  the  “Scholastic  Duo” 
retrieved  Einstein’s  brain  from  ajar 
and  successfully  jettisoned  the  to¬ 
tal  synoptic  contents  into  a  super¬ 
computer.  This  noble  act  has 
brought  about  many  changes  in 
modem  science. 

The  scene  opens  with  me  sitting 
in  Dr.  Albert  Magro’s  Biology  211 
(Social  Impact  of  Biology)  class.  As 
I  reflect  on  what  could  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  Maslow’s  Lost  Theory  of 
Motivation  I  hear  Dr.  Magro  con¬ 
tinue  his  lecture. 

Dr.  Magro  removed  his  glasses 
for  the  7th  time,  and  continued  his 
explanation  of  the  origins  of  mod¬ 
em  man. 

“The  Australopithecine  species, 
often  called  South  African  ape  man, 
were  bipedal,  had  large  jaws  but  al¬ 
most  no  forehead  or  chin,  and  their 
cranial  capacity  was  only  about  450 
to  500  cc,  compared  with  about 
1,360  oc  average  for  normal  modem 
humans,”  he  asserted. 

“Lucy  was  an  Australopithecus 
afarensis,  and  was  about  3  feet  tall, 
and  lived  about  2.8  million  years 
ago.” 

“Lucy,  you  see,  is  a  fossil  that 
was  found  in  the  Hadar  region  of 
Ethiopia,”  he  concluded. 

Well,  I  fell  in  love  (I  fall  in  love 
easily).  It  wasn’t  that  I  fell  in  love 
with  Lucy,  but  with  the  idea  and 
the  thrill  of  adventure  that  I  knew 
awaited  the  “Scholastic  Duo.”  For, 
as  you  shall  see,  I  knew  that  I  must 
research  this  mystifying  academic 
ambiguity  before  my  life  would 
again  be  tranquil. 

As  soon  as  the  sociobiology  class 
was  over,  I  loaded  up  the  saddle 
bags  of  my  Indian  motorcycle  and 
headed  for  the  asylum  where  I  had 
left  my  learned,  yet  demented,  one- 
armed  comrade,  Ralph.  As  I  sped 
through  the  narrow  streets,  I  re¬ 
called  the  discussion  Ralph  and  I 
had  about  Lucy. 

“You  see,  White  and  Johnson,  or 
whoever  they  were,  got  to  jamming 
on  some  rock  and  roll  while  they 
were  celebrating  the  discovery  of 
the  fossil  they  had  found.  Well,  it 
seems  that  ‘Lucy  in  the  Sky  With 
Diamonds’  came  on  the  jam  box 
and  so  they  decided  to  name  their 
find  ‘Lucy,”  Ralph  stated  proudly 
while  waving  his  stump  at  me. 

“This  sounds  to  me  like  another 
one  of  your  uncouth  ideas.  Sure,  so 
we  did  find  Einstein’s  brain  in  a 
jar,  like  you  said,  but  that  does  not 
mean  I  have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
probably  the  most  important  and 
famous  anthropological  discovery  of 
all  times  was  named  after  a  Beat¬ 
les’  song.” 

Since  four  long  months  have 
passed  since  we  successfully  pro¬ 
cured  Einstein’s  brain  from  the  jar 
to  which  it  had  been  ignominious- 
ly  assigned,  I  knew  Ralph  would  be 
literally  chomping-at-the-bit  to  see 
me  again. 

“Go  away,”  Ralph  shouted  at  me 
from  behind  the  iron  grill  that 


served  to  separate  the  mentally 
unsound  visitors  from  the  sane  res¬ 
idents  of  the  “Joplin  Asylum  of 
Necrophiliacs,  Illiterates  and  Sci¬ 
entists”  (JANIS). 

“You’re  nuts,”  he  continued. 
“Leave  me  alone.  I’m  finally  hap¬ 
py,  then  you  show  up.  What  asi¬ 
nine,  hair-brained  scheme  have  you 
cooked  up  now?”  he  asked. 

“We’re  going  to  discover  the  roots 
of  mankind’s  family  tree,”  I  as¬ 
serted  proudly. 

“Your  relatives  are  still  in  the 
tree,”  he  mumbled  under  his 
breath. 

“NO,  listen,  we  are  going  to  find 
out  if  we  came  from  the  Australo¬ 
pithecine,”  I  said. 

Just  then  Ralph  was  shoved 
aside  by  a  brawny,  muscular  priest- 
vicar  with  “Dan  the  Sand  Man”  tat¬ 
tooed  on  his  eyelids.  He  threw  back 
his  cowl  and  glared  at  me  with  ven¬ 
om  in  his  eyes  and  veins  in  his 
teeth. 

“Australopithecine!  Australop¬ 
ithecine!”  he  bellowed.  “The  Devil 
made  the  Australopithecine,”  he 
stated  haughtily. 

“Huh?”  I  countered  intelligently. 

He  took  a  deep  breath  as  a  sheen 
of  reverence  came  over  him  and  he 
intoned  in  a  chant-like  cadence: 

“God  created  mankind  and  all 
was  good.  When  the  Devil  saw 
what  God  had  wrought,  he  became 
jealous  and  aspired  to  be  like  God 
himself.  So,  ahmmmmm,  he  came 
down  to  the  earth  and  made  the 
Australopithecine  in  imitations  of 
man.  Thus,  is  man  exalted,  and  the 
Australopithecine  cursed  and 
damned.” 

This  muscle-bound  monk  then 
turned  to  Ralph  and  said,  “I  charge 
you  Brother  Ralph  with  a  holy 
quest  You  are  to  seek  out  the  truth 
of  this  abomination’s  non-existence 
and  report  your  findings  to  the 
proper  academicism.” 

I  smiled  to  myself,  for  now  I 
knew  that  Ralph  would  help  me 
gather  the  information  that  would 
prove  Dr.  Magro  correct. 

Friar  Dan  opened  the  gate  and 
led  both  Ralph  and  me  into  the 
heart  of  the  asylum.  We  passed  a 
graveyard  of  old  Harley  skeletons, 
an  altar  of  Southern  Comfort  bot¬ 
tles,  an  armory  full  of  exploding 
guitars,  and  a  garden  of  tall  Asiat¬ 
ic  herb  plants  that  looked  suspi¬ 
ciously  like  the  emblem  on  a 
NORML  pamphlet  (which  Vicar 
Dan  assured  me  was  used  for  its 
tough  fiber  in  making  cordage). 

When  at  last  we  arrived  at  the 
inner-sanctum  of  this  residence- 
for-the-unhinged,  we  came  to  a  tall 
glass  box  that  looked  like  a  phone 
booth.  Inscribed  on  a  plaque  over 
the  door  of  the  enclosure  were  the 
righteous  Latin  sounding  words 
non  compos  mentis. 

Keeper  Dan  informed  my  psy¬ 
chopathic  crony  and  me  that  it  was 
a  time  machine  that  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  for  40  bucks  at  K-Mart. 

It  seems  that  our  retrieval  of  the 
knowledge  of  Einstein’s  brain  had 


led  researchers  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central  to  break  the 
constraints  imposed  by  the  space- 
time  continuum  and  to  gain  control 
over  the  dimension  of  time.  They 
couldn’t  yet  go  forward,  though,  be¬ 
cause  they  proclaimed  that  time 
was  only  controllable  in  one  direc¬ 
tion. 

We  knew  then  what  had  to  be 
done.  We  would  have  to  travel  back 
in  time  2.8  million  years,  find  Lucy, 
and  bring  her  back  to  the  present 
so  that  researchers  at  PU/NC  could 
perform  all  manner  of  experiments 
on  her  to  determine  if  her  DNA  ac¬ 
tually  made  her  “mother”  of  the 
human  race. 

Without  further  adieu,  we  en¬ 
tered  the  compartment  and  the 
good  rector  set  the  dials  for  a  trip 
to  Northern  Africa,  circa  2.8  million 
B.C.,  with  a  trip  duration  of  one 
day. 

Ralph  looked  at  me  just  before 
the  switch  was  pulled  and  said  “If 
we  live  through  this  I  am  going  to 
kill  you.”  I  ignored  him  and  sig¬ 
naled  to  the  mad  monk  to  throw  the 
switch. 

The  next  thing  I  knew,  we  were 
standing  on  a  savanna  under  a 
sweltering  sun  in  a  time  and  place 
out  of  man’s  worst  nightmares.  We 
set  off  across  the  savanna  toward  a 
clump  of  trees  in  the  distance.  The 
cluster  of  trees  meant  water,  and 
where  there  was  water,  I  hoped  to 
find  the  small  bipeds  that  we  were 
looking  for. 

As  we  got  close  to  the  stand  of 
trees,  I  motioned  for  Ralph  to  stay 
back  while  I  cautiously  approached 
to  peer  around  a  large  boulder. 
There  to  my  surprise  and  wonder 
was  a  lone  Australopithecus  afaren¬ 
sis,  Lucy  in  the  flesh,  so  to  speak. 

“Wow,”  I  exclaimed  to  Ralph. 
“There  she  is.” 

“You  see  a  three  foot  tall  wom¬ 
an?”  he  asked  quietly. 

“I  sure  do,”  I  said. 

“Does  she  also  have  a  flat  head?” 
Ralph  asked  hopefully. 

“No,  she  is  just  a  perfect  picture 
of  a  proto-human,”  I  said. 

Ralph  crept  up  to  where  I  peered 
around  the  boulder  to  have  a  look 
for  himself. 

“She’s  black,”  he  exclaimed, 
somewhat  surprised. 

“Of  course  she’s  black.  Look  at 
the  facts,  man:  she  lives  in  the  sa¬ 
vannas  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
Africa,  2.8  million  years  in  the  past, 
and  you  expect  her  to  be  lily  white?” 

“In  case  you  weren’t  sure,”  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  Ralph,  “Lucy  was  in  all 
probability  the  mother-of-humani- 
ty,  and  she  was  also  strikingly 
black.” 

“Think  about  it,”  I  concluded. 

With  the  stereotype-breaking  fin¬ 
ished,  we  proceeded  to  formulate  a 
plan  to  catch  a  three-foot- tall  biped. 
We  did  this  with  the  utmost  care 
and  respect,  as  well  as  reverence, 
for  whom  and  what  she  stood  for. 

Once  we  had  painstakingly  col¬ 
lected  our  Lucy,  we  impatiently 
awaited  for  the  remainder  of  the 


24-hour-trip  to  end.  When  we  fi¬ 
nally  faded  back  to  our  own  time 
period,  Lucy  was  transported  with 
us...  (it’s  my  time  machine). 

I  bid  my  faithful  companion 
farewell  and  headed  back  to  look  for 
Dr.  Magro.  As  I  left,  I  heard  Ralph 
telling  Brother  Dan  “...  if  you  took 
his  I.Q.  and  multiplied  it  by  10,  he 
still  wouldn’t  be  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  navel  line...” 

Upon  my  arrival  at  PU/NC,  I 


dropped  my  charge  off  to  Dr.  Ma¬ 
gro,  who  seemed  more  interested  in 
her  teeth  than  in  the  fact  that  we 
had  a  live  specimen  of  an  Aus¬ 
tralopithecine.  Oh  well,  you  know 
how  preoccupied  research  scien¬ 
tists  are. 

I  guess  I  would  have  to  wait  un¬ 
til  after  the  tests  and  experiments 
to  find  out  who  was  right,  Dr.  Ma¬ 
gro  or  Brother  Dan.  Put  my  mon¬ 
ey  on  the  Dr. 


Stay  tuned  for  the  next 
adventure  of  the  Scholastic  Duo: 

“How  I  Became  Big  Foot’s  Love  Slave” 


Dear  Doctor  Science: 

Einstein’s  Special  Theory  of  Rel¬ 
ativity  says  that  it  is  impossible  to 
permanently  label  any  given  space 
location.  In  other  words,  “I’m  here 
right  now”  does  not  have  any  ab¬ 
solute  meaning  (which  is  scary). 

Does  this  eliminate  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  there  ever  being  a  time  ma¬ 
chine? 

Thomas  Cook 

Westville,  IN 

Dear  Thomas: 

Luckily,  this  is  not  the  case. 

While  “I’m  here  right  now” 
does,  in  fact,  no  longer  have 
any  meaning  (indeed  scary  but 
easily  forgotten),  the  words 
“I’m  there  right  now”,  “I’m  then 
right  now”,  and  “I’m  then  right 
there”  continue  to  have  all  the 
force  of  a  brick  wall  travelling 
at  47.632  kilometers  per  sec¬ 
ond,  i.e.  quite  a  lot. 

Dr.  Science 

Yo  Doc: 

Last  night  I  spilled  spot  remover 
on  my  dog... now  he’s  gone.  What 
should  I  do? 

Concerned  Dog  Owner 
Cicely,  Ak. 

Dear  Owner: 

The  Good  Doctor  suggests 
you  trundle  down  to  your  lo¬ 
cal  magistrate  and  register  a 
’change  of  name’  order  for  your 
dog.  Try  to  get  the  judge  to 
backdate  the  order  to  before 
the  incident  (if  this  isn’t  possi¬ 
ble,  you’re  probably  still  ok; 

Counting  On  Words 


your  dog  should  reappear  in  6- 
8  weeks). 

Good  name  choices  include 
’Rufus’,  ’Wally’,  and  ’Dostoevs¬ 
ki’,  although  admittedly  “Out, 
damn  Dostoevski!”  doesn’t  have 
much  of  a  ring  to  it. 

Dr.  Science 

Dear  Doctor: 

What  is  the  difference  between 
men  and  boys?  Extensive  research 
has  given  me  no  answer.  My  first 
theory  was  size,  but  I  met  a  6’6” 
boy.  Theory  number  two  was  age. 
I  gave  that  one  up  when  I  met  a  six¬ 
ty-year-old  boy.  My  most  recent 
theory  was  ’reproductive  capacity1, 
but  fifteen-year-old  fathers  blew 
that  up  in  smoke.  Please,  Dr.  Sci¬ 
ence,  I  need  your  help. 

Desperately  Searching 
Tycho  Under,  Luna. 


Dear  Searching: 
Huh?!?! 


Dr.  Science 


Dear  Doctor  Science: 

Please  settle  a  family  quarrel. 
If  you  drop  a  bowling  ball  and  a 
BB,  which  will  hit  the  ground  first? 

My  son  says  the  bowling  ball  will, 
because  he  thinks  it  would  hit  ter¬ 
minal  velocity  first. 

My  husband  disagrees,  and  says 
he  would  hit  at  the  same  time  “by 
osmosis  theory.” 

My  daughter  agrees  with  my 
husband,  and  she  used  the  example 
that  if  you  throw  a  baby  and  a  fat 
man  off  a  building  at  the  same 
time,  they  would  land  together. 


I  felt  we  needed  to  test  it  out  to 
discover  the  truth,  but  my  daugh¬ 
ter  pointed  out  that  we  couldn’t  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  have  a  fat  man. 

We  are  all  perplexed.  Please 
solve  our  problem  so  that  we  can  be 
a  cohesive  family  again. 

-Concerned  Mom 
Boise,  Id. 

Dear  Mom: 

The  Good  Doctor  hears  that 
Baxter  Scientific  Devices,  Inc. 
has  recently  released  a  line  of 
experiment-grade  fat  men;  one 
or  two  of  these  may  present  a 
solution  to  your  dilemma. 
Heathkit  also  markets  a  line  of 
do-it-yourself  Fat  Man  Kits 
(containing  a  skinny  man  and 
ten  thousand  creme  pies) 
which  test  out  very  nicely 
against  babies  and  B.B.s  but 
not  quite  so  well  against  bowl¬ 
ing  balls.  Best  of  luck  madam, 
on  this  dawning  day  of  your 
New  Experimentalism. 

By  the  way,  that  old  family 
cohesiveness  you  seek  can  be 
fixed  quickly  and  easily  by  an 
age-old  method  credited  to 
Aristotle:  apply  a  50%  solution 
of  Elmer’s  Glue  in  spot  re¬ 
mover.  For  best  results,  test  a 
hidden  corner  of  your  family 
dog  for  entity  fastness  before 
trying  this  one. 

Dr.  Science 


Doctor  Science  welcomes  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  scientific  matters. 
Please  address  to  Dr.  Science,  do 
this  newspaper. 

Scholarships 
Available  for 
Undergrads 

Twenty-five  scholarships  are 
available  for  undergraduates  ma¬ 
joring  in  engineering  and  science 
disciplines. 

Sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy  (DOE)  and  admin¬ 
istered  by  Oak  Ridge  Associated 
Universities,  the  scholarships  are 
designated  for  those  students  in¬ 
terested  in  pursuing  careers  in  en- 
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Submitted  by  Dr.  David  Albertin 

Sometimes  we  “harp”  about  the 
limited  vocabulary  of  so  many  peo¬ 
ple.  Has  our  mass  media  age  tak¬ 
en  us  and  our  children  away  from 
books,  making  it  so  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  for  people  to  read  because 
their  vocf.bulary  is  so  small?  Well, 
here  is  how  you  can  test  the  extent 
of  your  vocabulary. 

Step  1:  Get  your  hands  on  an 
unabridged  dictionary. 

Step  2:  Get  a  friend  to  help. 
Step  3;  Using  only  the  words  at 
he  left  edge  of  the  column  (or  in 
Id  print)  have  your  friend  count 
e  number  of  words  on  the  page 
y°u  can  correctly  define, 
(.closely  related  words  like  math, 
mathematics,  and  mathematical 


count  only  as  “1”). 

Step  4:  Repeat  the  process  until 
you  have  done  five  (5)  pages  chosen 
from  the  dictionary  at  random. 

Step  5:  Divide  the  total  of  all 
five  pages  by  five  (5)  so  that  you  can 
get  a  per  page  average. 

Step  6:  Multiply  this  number  by 
the  total  pages  of  the  dictionary 
proper  (from  “A”  to  “Z”). 

That  number  should  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  your  vocabu¬ 
lary.  A  generous  estimate  is  that 
the  average  person  has  a  working 
vocabulary  of  about  5,000  words. 
Shakespeare  had  a  writing  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  15,000  words.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  had  a  vocabulary 
estimated  at  75,000  words.  And, 
now,  how  about  you? 


!L_ 


The  Cold  Within 

Six  humans  trapped  by  happenstance 
In  black  and  bitter  cold 
Each  one  possessed  a  stick  of  wood, 
Or  so  the  story’s  told. 

Their  dying  fire  in  need  of  logs, 

The  first  man  held  his  back 
For  on  the  faces  around  the  fire 
He  noticed  one  was  black. 

The  next  man  looking  cross  the  way 
Saw  one  not  of  his  church, 

And  couldn’t  bring  himself  to  give 
The  fire  his  stick  of  birch. 

The  third  one  sat  in  tattered  clothes 
He  gave  his  coat  a  hitch. 

Why  should  his  log  be  put  to  use 
To  warm  the  idle  rich? 

The  rich  man  just  sat  back  and  thought 
i  Of  the  wealth  he  had  in  store, 

And  how  to  keep  what  he  had  earned 
From  the  lazy,  shiftless  poor. 

The  black  man’s  face  bespoke  revenge 
As  the  fire  passed  from  his  sight 
For  all  he  saw  in  his  stick  of  wood 
Was  a  chance  to  spite  the  white. 

And  the  last  man  of  this  forlorn  group 
Did  not  expect  to  gain. 

Giving  only  to  those  who  gave 
Was  how  he  played  the  game. 

The  logs  held  tight  in  death’s  still  hands 
Was  proof  of  human  sin. 

They  didn’t  die  from  the  cold  without, 
They  died  from  the  cold  within. 

—  James  Patrick  Kinney 
(submitted  by  Jerry  Lewis) 
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vironmental  restoration  or  waste 
management  (ERAVM). 

Applicants  must  be  U.S.  citizens 
and  currently  pursuing  an  Associ¬ 
ate  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  full  time.  The  ER/WM 
Scholarship  Program  includes  full 
tuition  at  a  DOE-approved  insti¬ 
tution,  a  $600  monthly  stipend, 
and  a  three-month  practicum  as¬ 
signment  at  a  DOE  facility  engaged 
in  environmental  restoration  and 
waste  management. 

Selection  is  based  on  academic 
performance,  recommendations. 


background,  and  a  statement  of  ca¬ 
reer  goals.  Competition  is  nation¬ 
wide  although  four-year  institu¬ 
tions  and  two-year  institutions  will 
compete  in  separate  categories. 

Applications  deadline  is  January 
31,  1992;  awards  will  be  announced 
in  May  1992. 

For  more  information  contact 
Peggy  Gibson,  ERAVM  Scholarship 
Program,  Oak  Ridge  Associated 
Universities,  Science/Engineering 
Education  Division,  P.O.  Box  117, 
Oak  Ridge,  TN  37831-0117,  or  call 
(615)  576-9278. 


ACCOUNTING  CLUB 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1991 
ROOM  119  4  TO  5:00  PM 
Speaker: 

Cindy  Pierce,  C.P.A. 

Crowe  Chizek  &  Co. 

Topic:  Requitment 
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Alumni  Keep  Affordable 
Education  Alive  and  Well 


(CPS)  -  They  might  be  gone,  but 
they  certainly  are  not  forgotten. 

Alumni,  in  fact,  are  on  the  minds 
of  college  and  university  adminis¬ 
trators  even  more  often  these  days, 
playing  an  increasingly  large  role  in 
keeping  affordable  education  alive 
and  well  during  times  of  financial 
difficulty. 

“They  are  absolutely  essential. 
That’s  the  backbone  of  it  all,”  say 
Charlotte  Heartt,  director  of  de¬ 
velopment  at  Smith  College  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

Statistics  agree.  The  1991  Vol¬ 
untary  Support  of  Education  survey 
published  by  the  Council  for  Aid 


first  it  makes  them  more  passion¬ 
ate  when  they  get  to  fund-raising.”- 

Volunteer  services  offered  by 
alumni  at  various  schools  include 
recruiting,  serving  on  legislative 
committees  to  lobby  state  govern¬ 
ments,  serving  on  college  steering 
committees  and  other  boards  and 
working  with  career  development 
networks  for  recent  graduates  of 
their  alma  maters. 

Stanford  University,  which  is 
second  in  the  nation  in  both  corpo¬ 
rate  and  other  voluntary  gift-re¬ 
ceiving,  relies  heavily  on  volun- 
teerism  as  well. 

Stanford  has  almost  ended  its 


A  returning  Edinboro  University  graduate  is  greeted  by  a  friend  as 
onlookers  wait  for  the  annual  Homecoming  parade  to  begin. 


to  Education  showed  that  U.S.  col¬ 
leges  snagged  $9.8  billion  dollars  in 
contributions  during  the  1990  aca¬ 
demic  year,  the  highest  amount 
ever. 

Alumni  contributions  accounted 
for  26  percent  of  that  total  -  an  es¬ 
timated  $2.5  billion.  Corporations, 
foundations,  religious  organizations 
and  other  individuals  donated  the 
rest. 

“As  colleges  are  feeling  more  fi¬ 
nancial  pressure,  they  are  going  to 
try  to  get  more  money”  from  vol¬ 
untary  sources,  says  David  Mor¬ 
gan  of  Council  for  Aid  to  Educa¬ 
tion’s  Alumni  Services.  “By  and 
large,  voluntary  support  has  grown 
steadily  over  the  past  30  years.” 

Most  colleges  and  universities 
have  noticed  the  trend,  scoring 
record-breaking  Capital  Campaigns 
for  donations  and  developing  new, 
innovative  alumni  programs  in 
which  people  can  donate  both  mon¬ 
ey  and  services. 

“We’ve  seen  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  number  of  volunteers,”  says 
Richard  Tantillo,  director  of  devel¬ 
opment  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  Troy,  New  York.  “If 
alumni  are  involved  in  another  way 


centennial  Capital  Campaign, 
which  has  raised  $1.2  billion  so  far, 
surpassing  its  goal  of  $1. 1  billion  by 
February,  1992. 

“We  say  the  creation  of  a  volun¬ 
teer  (alumni)  network  in  which  we 
will  have  made  face-to-face  contact 
with  about  10,000  alumni  (for  do¬ 
nations)  by  February.  That  re¬ 
quires  a  large  volunteer  structure,” 
says  Elizabeth  Sloan,  director  of 
communications  in  Stanford’s  de¬ 
velopment  office.  “We  have  a  more 
committed  group  of  alumni  than 
we’ve  ever  had  before.” 

Of  the  $1.2  billion  total,  about 
$760  million  came  from  alumni  con¬ 
tributions.  To  date,  Stanford’s  five- 
year  campaign  is  the  largest  in  the 
nation’s  history.  But,  both  Har¬ 
vard  University  and  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  have  recently  launched 
campaigns  with  loftier  goals. 

Heartt  says  Smith  college,  an 
all-women’s  school,  just  completed 
its  own  record-breaking  year,  rais¬ 
ing  $163  million,  the  most  achieved 
by  a  liberal  arts  college  nation¬ 
wide. 

“Alumnae  represent  70  percent 
of  our  giving,”  she  says.  “Their 
commitment  encourages  others  to 


give. 

The  Council  for  Aid  to  Educa¬ 
tion  named  the  University  of  Iowa 
as  its  top  alumni  association  in  the 
country  in  1990  -  the  focus  there 
has  primarily  been  on  volun- 
teerism.  An  example  -  alumni  who 
are  active  in  the  adult  illiteracy 
programs. 

“Adult  illiteracy  is  a  nationwide 
program,”  says  Rich  Emerson,  di¬ 
rector  of  Iowa’s  alumni  association. 
“We  have  alumni  tutors  helping 
those  who  border  on  illiteracy.” 

Another  example  of  unique  alum¬ 
ni  volunteer  involvement  occurs 
every  year  at  one  of  the  nation’s 
smallest,  accredited  co-educational 
colleges. 

At  Sterling  College  in  Craftsbury 
Common,  Vermont,  alumni  return 
each  year  for  an  alumni  work  week¬ 
end.  Activities  in  the  past  have  in¬ 
cluded  building  a  solar-powered 
barn,  building  a  new  library, 
putting  up  fences  and  building 
drainage  ditches. 

“We  get  a  lot  of  donated  labor, 
some  of  it  is  fairly  skilled,”  says 
Sarabelle  Hitchner,  vice  president 
for  college  relations. 

Hitchner  says  last  year  about 
100  alumni  returned  -  that’s  a  siz¬ 
able  turnout  considering  the  school 
only  admits  about  80  people  for 
each  class  during  the  regular  school 
year. 

At  Edinboro  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  one  of  the  focuses  of  fund¬ 
raising  is  current  students. 

“The  money  we  raise  will  be  tan¬ 
gibly  beneficial  for  endowed  schol¬ 
arships  and  grants  for  exceptional 
students,”  says  Colleen  Holmes,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  alumni  association. 
“Universities  aren’t  the  only  ones 
hurting.  We  decided  it’s  more  im¬ 
portant  then  ever  to  provide  schol¬ 
arships  to  continue  to  attract  top 
students.” 

Ann  Riddle,  director  of  annual 
support  at  the  University  of  Dayton 
agrees  and  says  students  under¬ 
stand  that  alumni  are  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  holding  down  the  cost 
of  tuition  even  when  other  financial 
problems  are  causing  increases. 

“People  do  realize  that  alumni 
support  them  and  that  their  tu¬ 
ition  would  be  a  hell  of  a  lot  high¬ 
er  without  them,”  she  says. 

Tuition  is  a  sticky  point  at  many 
colleges  these  days  because  of  in¬ 
creases,  and  one  school  has  decid¬ 
ed  to  turn  back  the  hands  of  time  to 
revitalize  its  alumnae  and  benefit 
its  students  at  the  same  time. 

We  want  to  attract  new  students 
and  make  our  alumnae  think  of 
Hood  College  again,”  says  Don 
Schumaker,  spokesman  of  Hood 
College.  “We’re  hoping  that  some¬ 
thing  like  this  will  increase  our  do¬ 
nations  as  well.” 

And  as  Homecoming  celebrations 
begin  at  schools  across  the  nation, 
many  administrators  have  hope 
that  “a  lot  of  alumni  will  come 
back,”  Tantillo  says.  “It  energizes 
them  when  they  see  the  current 
students.” 


Barbershop 
Quartet 


(News  Release)  -  It’s  coming  soon 
-  a  Barbershop  Harmony  Show, 
“Back  To  The  90’s,”  famous  quar¬ 
tets  “The  Sldzophonics”  and  “Pipers 
Alley’  who  won  the  1991  Illinois 
Quartet  Contest. 

You’ll  enjoy  the  Lakeshore  Cho¬ 
rus  singing  “When  Irish  Eyes  Are 
Smiling,”  “It’s  A  Sin  To  Tell  A  Lie,” 


“On  Banks  Of  The  Wabash”  and 
other  favorites  at  Elston  High 
School  in  Michigan  City,  Saturday, 
October  26th  at  8  pm. 

Part  of  the  proceeds  are  donated 
to  the  speech  impaired  at  the  In- 
stitute  of  Logopedics.  The  goal  of 
the  barbershop  singers  is:  “We  sing 
-  that  they  may  speak.” 


Sinai  Sunday 
Evening  Forum 


The  Sinai  Sunday  Evening  Fo¬ 
rum  will  open  its  38th  season 
with  Indiana  University’s 
Singing  Hoosiers,  November  10, 
at  7:30  p.m.  The  first  of  five  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  series,  “Still  the 
Tops!  Cole  Porter  Remembered” 
will  celebrate  the  centennial  of 
Hoosier  Cole  Porter’s  birth  by 
featuring  Porter’s  songs,  along 
with  those  of  Gershwin, 
Carmichael,  Berlin,  and  others. 

Founded  in  1950,  the  Gram- 
my-nominated  Singing  Hoosiers 
have  performed  in  26  states  and 
18  foreign  countries,  winning 
world-wide  acclaim  for  their 
brightly  staged  presentations. 
The  50-member  Forum  program, 
under  the  direction  of  Robert  E. 
Stoll,  professor  of  music,  is  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Musical  Attractions, 
School  of  Music,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Bloomington. 

Other  speakers  are  as  follows: 
Priest,  sociologist,  teacher  and 
author,  Andrew  M.  Greeley  will 
speak  on  “God  in  the  Movies:  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Popular  Culture,”  De¬ 
cember  8.  With  recent  Forum 
speaker  Bishop  Norbert  Gaugh- 
an  of  the  Gary  Diocese  as  mod¬ 
erator,  Greeley  promises  a 
provocative,  outspoken  view  of 
American  culture  and  religion. 

Following  the  usual  Forum 
format,  members  of  the  audience 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  ques¬ 
tion  Father  Greeley  following  his 
speech. 

“Altered  Fates:  The  Promise 
of  Gene  Therapy”  will  be  the  top¬ 
ic  for  discussion  on  January  19. 
Speaker  Jeffrey  Lyon,  Pulitzer 
prize-winner  Chicago  Tribune 
journalist,  is  the  author  of  Play¬ 
ing  God  in  the  Nursery,  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  bioethical  is¬ 
sues  involved  in  the  treatment  of 
premature  and  handicapped 
newborns. 

His  Forum  subject,  first  cov¬ 
ered  in  a  Tribune  series  on  the 
progress  of  gene  replacement  as 
a  treatment  of  inherited  disease 
and  then  reprinted  in  booklet 


form  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  will  soon  be  released 
in  book  form  by  W.  W.  Norton. 

Forum  speaker  Dr.  Arthur 
Kohrman,  neonatologist,  medi¬ 
cal  ethicist,  and  Director  of  La 
Rabida  Children’s  Hospital  of 
Chicago,  will  moderate. 

Wall  Street  Journal  corre¬ 
spondent  Michel  McQueen,  a  fre¬ 
quent  panelist  on  Washington 
Week  in  Review,  will  speak  on 
“Politics,  Government,  and  the 
Presidency:  Signals  from  the 
White  House,”  February  16.  She 
will  offer  her  insights  on  the 
presidential  candidates  and  on 
the  key  issues  which  Americans 
will  be  confronting  as  the  1992 
race  intensifies.  She  will  also 
comment  on  the  tenure  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Bush. 

The  final  speaker  for  the  1991 
92  Forum  will  be  Dr.  Dixy  Lee 
Ray,  environmentalist,  former 
chairperson  of  the  Atomic  Ener¬ 
gy  Commission,  and  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Dr.  Ray  will  address  the  Fo¬ 
rum  audience  on  March  15,  on 
“Global  Warming  and  Other 
Myths”  in  an  attempt  to  close 
the  gap  between  the  mainstream 
body  of  scientific  evidence  and 
what  the  public  believes  because 
of  the  information  it  receives. 
Among  the  alarm-laden  envi¬ 
ronmental  issues  she  will  exam¬ 
ine  are  global  climate  change, 
acid  rain,  pesticides,  nuclear 
waste,  PCBs,  radiation  and  as¬ 
bestos. 

Unless  notice  to  the  contrary  is 
given,  all  of  the  programs  of  the 
Sinai  Sunday  Evening  Forum 
are  scheduled  to  be  held  at  the 
Sinai  Temple,  2800  South 
Franklin  Street,  Michigan  City, 
at  7:30  p.m  Full-time  stu¬ 
dents  can  purchase  $5.00  tick¬ 
ets  in  the  Counseling  Center; 
regular  tickets  ($30.00)  are  also 
available. 

For  further  information,  con¬ 
tact  Barbara  Lootens,  LSF  13, 
or  call  Judy  Jacobi  at  879-1223. 
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by  Ken  Peterson 

On  September  28th,  the  Alumni 
Association  took  a  bus  trip  down  to 
West  Lafayette  to  see  Purdue  take 
on  Notre  Dame.  About  33  people 
took  this  trip  which  featured  a 
lunch  consisting  of  sandwiches  of 
ham,  roast  beef,  and  turkey,  pota¬ 
to  chips,  and  a  vegetable  tray. 

When  I  arrived  on  campus  that 
day,  I  decided,  being  a  die-hard 
Notre  Dame  fan,  to  take  a  poll  on 
how  many  fans  on  the  bus  were  go¬ 
ing  to  root  for  Notre  Dame.  My 
answer  was  met  with  total  silence, 
meaning  there  were  no  Notre  Dame 
fans  on  the  bus,  or  there  were,  but 
were  afraid  to  admit  it.  So  I  de¬ 
cided,  for  probably  my  own  safety, 
to  follow  the  bus  down  to  the  game. 

When  I  found  the  bus,  I  had  a 
chance  to  talk  with  some  interest¬ 
ing  people.  One  of  them  was  Sandy 
Keener,  who  served  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  here  at  PU/NC  for  six 
years.  "I  brought  six  people  from 
Mishawaka  to  see  Purdue  play 
N.D.”  said  Keener.  Then  she  con¬ 
fidentially  predicted,  "When  Notre 

Baseball  Team 
Finished  6-9 

by  Ken  Peterson 

The  Purdue  North  Central  base¬ 
ball  team  finished  up  their  season 
with  a  6-9  record.  The  following  is 
a  recap  of  their  recent  games. 

On  September  28th,  they  hosted 
Malcolm  X  Community  College  and 
came  away  with  a  split,  losing  the 
first  game  12-2,  but  winning  the 
nightcap  8-1.  In  the  first  game, 
Sean  Siewin  took  the  loss  despite 
hitting  a  triple  and  driving  in  a 
R.B.I.  Siewin  came  in  relief  in  the 
nightcap  to  get  the  win,  striking 
out  six.  Toby  Gentry  had  three 
hits  and  two  R.B.I. ’s,  Scott  Kaletha 
and  Tom  Brown  both  had  two  hits 
each. 

They  only  played  one  game  on 
October  5th  at  Grace  College,  los- 
ing7-4.  Toby  Gentry  took  the  loss, 
but  of  more  concern  to  Coach  Lar¬ 
ry  Blake  was  the  condition  of  Tom 
Brown,  who  was  spiked  in  the  face 
when  attempting  to  field  a  low 
throw  while  trying  to  tag  out  a 
baserunner  stealing  third.  Brown 
received  ten  stitches. 

The  season  ended  on  October  6th 
as  they  split  a  doubleheader  with 
Indiana  Northwest,  losing  8-3  in 
the  first  game,  but  winning  the 
nightcap  6-4.  Steve  Jovanovic  and 
Toby  Gentry  both  went  2  for  3,  and 
Sean  Siewin  took  the  loss.  In  the 
second  game,  Tom  McCollough  got 
the  win,  striking  out  three  and 
walking  two.  He  also  had  two  hits 
and  drove  in  two  runs.  Steve  Jo¬ 
vanovic  had  two  hits  and  two 
B-B.I.’s,  and  Scott  Kaletha  went  3 
for  3  with  2  R.B.I.’s. 

Coach  Larry  Blake  summed  up 
the  team  by  saying,  "I’m  not  at  all 
disappointed  with  what  I  got  out  of 
this  team.  They  held  together  and 
relied  on  each  other.  They  knew 
hey  were  not  a  premiere  team,  but 
hey  knew  what  it  took  to  win.  You 
°n  t  measure  the  heart  oi  a  team 
with  a  win/loss  record." 


Dame  comes  back  down  here  in 
two  years,  it'll  be  a  different  story." 

Alumni  president  Fred  Miller 
was  happy  to  see  both  a  good  and 
enthusiastic  turnout  for  the  bus 
trip.  "It’s  nice  to  see  Purdue  spir¬ 
it  among  the  North  Central  alum¬ 
ni."  Then  he  confidentially  pre¬ 
dicted,  "We  are  convinced  that  we 
are  going  to  win." 

In  the  early  moments  of  the 
game,  it  looked  like  he  might  be 
right.  In  the  second  quarter,  Pur¬ 
due  culminated  a  14-play,  79-yard 
drive  when  tailback  Corey  Rogers 
scored  on  a  one-yard  run  to  give 
Purdue  a  7-0  lead,  its  first  over 
Notre  Dame  since  1987.  The  key 
play  in  the  drive  was  when  quar¬ 
terback  Eric  Hunter  hit  Arlee  Con¬ 
ners  on  third  and  ten  at  the  Purdue 
forty-five  for  a  gain  of  eleven  yards. 


Notre  Dame  came  right  back 
with  a  7-play,  65-yard  drive,  capped 
off  by  a  29-yard  run  by  quarter¬ 
back  Rick  Mirer,  who  didn’t  start 
because  he  didn’t  get  enough  prac¬ 
tice  time  in  that  week. 

Turnovers  on  two  Purdue  pos¬ 
sessions  led  to  Notre  Dame  scoring 
fourteen  points  in  two  drives  of  a 
total  of  five  plays,  twenty-two 
yards,  and  1:51  to  go  into  the  lock¬ 
er  room  leading  21-7. 

Purdue  had  a  chance  to  regain 
some  momentum  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  third  quarter.  Trail¬ 
ing  28-14,  they  intercepted  a  Rick 
Mirer  pass  at  their  34-yard  line. 
Three  plays  later,  Eric  Hunter  fum¬ 
bles,  Notre  Dame  recovers  and 
scores,  and  kills  the  Purdue  mo¬ 
mentum  to  win  44-20. 

"I  thought  Purdue  played  very, 


very  well."  commented  Notre  Dame 
Coach  Lou  Holtz.  "Anytime  you 


Video  Game  Competition  Hits  Dozens  of  Schools 


come  down  here,  you  know  its  go¬ 
ing  to  be  difficult." 


(CPS)  -  Goofing  off  sometimes 
has  definite  advantages.  Ask  Du¬ 
ane  Olenius. 

Olenius,  a  junior,  took  a  small  de¬ 
tour  from  studying  and  wound  up 
as  Mankato  State  University’s  win¬ 
ner  in  the  Nintendo  Campus  Chal¬ 
lenge  that’s  currently  criss-crossing 
the  country. 

Now  he’s^headed  for  Disney 
World  this  January  with  a  shot  at 
a  new  car  and  scholarship  money 
ranging  from  $1,000  to  $2,500. 

His  combined  scores  on  Super 
Mario  Bros.  3,  Dr.  Mario,  and  Pin- 
bot  topped  those  of  2,000  chal¬ 


lengers  and  won  him  the  trip  to 
the  finals  in  Orlando,  Florida. 

"I  didn’t  even  know  they  had 
things  like  this,"  Olenius  said.  "I 
play  video  games  a  couple  of  times 
a  week.  (The  Challenge)  was  on 
campus,  I  walked  by,  my  brother 
was  there,  he  said,  ’Hey,  come  try 
this.’  I  outdid  myself  by  a  lot." 

Like  by  a  million  points  or  so. 
He  hit  1.8  million  to  win  the  title. 

In  the  finals,  Olenius  had  to  face 
off  against  brother  Dave,  21,  and 
four  other  challengers.  Duane  beat 
his  big  brother  and  the  others  to 
win  the  overall  guys’  title.  "I’m 


getting  a  little  mileage  out  of  that," 
he  says. 

That  left  one  challenger,  19-year- 
old  Kim  Sandmeyer,  who  won  the 
females’  championship.  Olenius, 
20,  and  Sandmeyer  squared  off  and 
he  squashed  her  by  a  few  thousand 
points. 

No  big  deal.  It’s  just  that  she 
happens  to  be  dating  Olenius. 

Says  Sandmeyer,  "When  he  and 
I  were  the  only  ones  left,  I  said, 
Well,  yeah,  one  of  us  is  going  to 
Disney  World."  Was  she  trying  to 
give  Olenius  a  hint?  "Yep,"  she 
sighs. 


Olenius  admits  the  win  hurt  his 
love  life  a  little,  but  that’s  part  of 
the  price.  "No  slack  for  anyone,"  he 
declares.  "I’ll  be  ready  come  Jan¬ 
uary." 

The  challenge  toured  campuses 
in  the  western  United  States  last 
spring,  while  colleges  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country  are  participat¬ 
ing  this  fall.  Any  student  with  a 
valid  I.D.  from  the  college  where 
the  Campus  Challenge  is  being 
held  can  take  part.  Here’s  a  list  of 
upcoming  dates  and  locations: 


Ciemson  University,  Clemson,  S.C.,  Nov.  4-5;  Georgia  Southern,  Valdosta,  Nov.  7-8;  University  of  Alabama-Birmingham,  Nov.  11-12- 
Memphis  State,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Nov.  14-15;  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Nov.  18-19;  Southern  Mississippi,  Hattiesburg 
Nov.  21-22;  South  Florida,  Tampa,  Nov.  25-26;  Florida  International,  Miami,  Dec.  2-3;  University  of  Miami,  Dec  5-6-  FINALS  Orlando 
Fla.  Jan.  3-5. 


Centaur  Basketball 


DAY 

DATE 

OPPONENT 

LOCATION 

TIME  (C.S.T.) 

Sat 

Nov.  9 

Trinity  College 

Deerfield,  III. 

3  p.m. 

Frl. 

Nov.  15 

Ohio  State-Uma 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Nov.  16 

Barat  College 

Lake  Forest,  III. 

3  p.m. 

Sat 

Nov.  23 

WISconsin-ParksIde 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Tuas. 

Nov.  26 

Bethel  College 

Mishawaka 

6:30  p.m. 

Thurs. 

Dec.  5 

Concordia  College 

Fort  Wayne 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Dec.  14 

Ancilla  College 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Mon. 

Dec.  16 

Fairhaven 

Chesterton 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Dec.  21 

Jack's  Old  Timer's  Game 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Dec.  28 

Michigan  City  All  Stars 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Frl. 

Jan.  10 

Trinity  College 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Mon. 

Jan.  13 

Fairhaven 

Chesterton 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Jan.  18 

Ancilla  College 

Donaldson 

2  p.m. 

Frl. 

Jan.  24 

Concordia  College 

Westville 

5:30  p.m. 

:  Sat 

Feb.  8 

Bethel  College 

Mishawaka 

11:30  a.m. 

Sat 

Fob.  15 

Wisconsin-Parkside 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

7:30  p.m. 

Mon. 

Feb.  17 

Bethel  College 

Westville 

8  p.m. 

Sat 

Feb.  22 

1 0th  Annual  Alumni  Classic 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Head  Coach:  Larry  Blake,  Sr. 

Home  games  played  at  Westville  High  School 


Women's  College  Sports 


r  > 

The  Athletic  Office  on 

f  ‘  \ 

campus  is  making  an 

aggressive  attempt  to 

provide  a  women's  college 

n-r.w/  \ 

sports  program  for  stu¬ 
dents  at  PU/NC.  The 

AS  \ 

sports  under  consideration 
are:  softball,  basketball. 

[  rl  * 

SPSfc  fji-  — 

golf  and  volleyball.  Stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  making 

\  I V~\ 

a  commitment  to  any  of 
these  sports  should  contact 

Mr.  Jack  A.  Peters,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Student  Activities/ 

Athletics,  LSF  103  (B). 
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MOVIES 

Current  Showings 

DEAD  AGAIN  (R)  KENNETH 
BRANAGH  —  PRIVATE  EYE 
HELPS  AN  AMNESIAC; 
OVERWROUGHT  MYSTERY 
(FAIR) 

DECEIVED  (PG-13)  GOLDIE 
HAWN  —  WIFE  LEARNS  OF 
HUSBAND’S  SINISTER  PAST; 
UNEVEN  THRILLER  LOADED 
WITH  PLOT  HOLES  (FAIR) 

THE  FISHER  KING  (R)  JEFF 
BRIDGES  —  RAMBLING 
COMEDY  ABOUT  TWO  MEN  IN 
SEARCH  OF  A  MYTHICAL  HOLY 
GRAIL  (FAIR) 

LATE  FOR  DINNER  (PG)  BRIAN 
WIMMER  —  TWO  TIME 
TRAVELERS  CONFRONT 
SOCIETY'S  CHANGES; 

UNEVEN,  SLOW-PACED 
COMEDY  (FAIR) 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON  (PG-13) 
REESE  WITHERSPOON  — 
CHARMING  STORY  OF  TWO 
TEEN  SISTERS  IN  LOVE  WITH 
SAME  BOY  (GREAT) 

McBAIN  (R)  CHRISTOPHER 
WALKEN  —  VIETNAM  VETS 
PURSUE  COLOMBIAN  DRUG 
LORD;  LUDICROUS  ACTION 
ADVENTURE  (FAIR) 

NECESSARY  ROUGHNESS  (PG) 
SCOTT  BAKULA  —  RAGTAG 
FOOTBALL  TEAM  BUMBLES 
ITS  WAY  TO  VICTORY; 
FAMILIAR,  FORMULA  COMEDY 
(FAIR) 

RAMBLING  ROSE  (R)  LAURA 
DERN  —  POIGNANT  STORY  OF 
A  PROMISCUOUS  GIRL  IN 
DEPRESSION-ERA  SOUTH; 
MAGNIFICENT 
PERFORMANCES  (GOOD) 


New  Releases 

FRANKIE  AND  JOHNNY 

The  lonely  big  city  and  a  small  coffee  shop  are  the  backgrounds 
for  this  endearing,  working-class,  love  story  that  unfolds  with 
warmth  and  wit.  An  exuberant  Al  Pacino  is  the  determined  short- 
order  cook  who  courts  a  fearful  plain-Jane  waitress,  played  with 
much  credibility  by  Michelle  Pfeiffer.  This  expanded  screen  version 
of  Terrence  McNally's  two-character  play  offers  a  sympathetic 
portrait  of  middle-aged,  little  people,  seeking  another  chance  for 
happiness  —  and  finding  it.  (R)  GOOD  ROMANTIC  DRAMA  DIR- 
Garry  Marshall  LEAD-AI  Pacino  RT-117  mins.  (Profanity) 

HOMICIDE 

From  David  Mamet,  a  melodrama  involving  a  Jewish-American 
detective  who  agonizes  over  his  ethnic  identity.  Joe  Mantegna 
expertly  portrays  this  big  city  cop  who  investigates  the  murder  of 
an  elderly  Jewish  shopkeeper.  The  case  leads  to  a  strange  web  of 
anti-Semitism.  But  the  film  fails  to  sustain  momentum  and  events 
and  characters  lack  credibility.  (R)  FAIR  DRAMA  DIR-David  Mamet 
LEAD-Joe  Mantegna  RT-102  mins.  (Profanity) 

LITTLE  MAN  TATE 

Three  cheers  for  Jodie  Foster  who  makes  her  directorial  debut 
(she  also  stars)  with  this  impressive  account  of  a  child  prodigy. 
Adam  Hann-Byrd  is  in  the  title  role  as  the  young  genius  torn 
between  the  concern  of  his  mother  (Foster)  and  a  special  teacher 
(Diane  Wiest)  who  nurtures  his  talents.  (PG)  GOOD  DRAMA  DIR- 
Jodie  Foster  LEAD-Jodie  Foster  RT-99  mins.  (Mild  profanity) 

SHATTERED 

Convoluted  thriller  starring  Tom  Berenger  as  a  wealthy  real  estate 
developer  who  survives  a  car  crash  with  his  face  and  memory  in 
disarray.  His  wife  (Greta  Scacchi),  however,  apparently  emerged 
from  the  wreckage  unharmed.  Various  clues  cry  foul  play  and 
murder.  Director  Wolfgang  Petersen  (“Das  Boot")  offers  too  many 
twists  that  lead  to  dead  ends.  (R)  FAIR  MYSTERY  DRAMA  DIR- 
Wolfgang  Petersen  LEAD-Tom  Berenger  RT-97  mins.  (Profanity) 
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RICOCHET  (R)  DENZEL 
WASHINGTON  —  CONVICT 
SEEKS  REVENGE  ON  HERO 
COP;  FAMILIAR  BREW  OF 
HYPED-UP  MAYHEM  (FAIR) 

SHOUT  (PG)  JOHN  TRAVOLTA 
—  MUSIC  TEACHER 
INTRODUCES  REFORM- 
SCHOOL  BOYS  TO  ROCK  ’N’ 
ROLL;  SILLY  DRAMA  (FAIR) 

STEPPING  OUT  (PG)  LIZA 
MINNELLI  —  AWKWARD 
COMEDY  OF  BROADWAY 
HOOFER  WHO  INSPIRES  SOME 


AMATEUR  DANCERS  (FAIR) 

THE  SUPER  (R)  JOE  PESCI  — 
SLUMLORD  IS  SENTENCED  TO 
RESIDE  IN  RAT-INFESTED 
TENEMENT;  COMEDY  STRAYS 
OFF  COURSE  (FAIR) 

COMING  ATTRACTION 

DOLLY  PARTON  AND  JAMES 
WOODS  HEAD  THE  CAST  OF 
“STRAIGHT  TALK,”  A 
ROMANTIC  COMEDY  TO  BE 
RELEASED  BY  HOLLYWOOD 
PICTURES. 


Michigan  City 
Public  Library 

Writing  Out  Loud 

Mary 
Gordon 

Saturday 
October  26 
7:30  p.m. 

Author  of  the  novels.  Final  Payments,  The  Company 
of  Women,  Men  and  Angels,  and  The  Other  Side 
Gordon  explores  the  nature  and  limits  of  human  love 
and  plumbs  the  Catholic  experience.  Her  most  recent 
work  is  a  book  of  essays.  Good  Boys  and  Dead  Girls. 

"A  pure  intelligence  aware  of  impurities,  a  moral  sen 
sibility  gifted  with  wit  and  irony,  an  independent  spirit 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  love  .  .  .  she  is  a 
guardian  of  literature  for  her  generation." 

Catherine  R.  Stimpson 

Jack 

Prelutsky 

Saturday 
November  9 
7:30  p.m. 

Prelutsky 's  verse  for  children  ranges  from  gentle 
humor  to  wild  hilarity.  His  rich  imagination  turns 
young  readers  into  instant  poetiy-lovers.  Recent  titles. 
BeneathaBlueUmbrellaand  Something  Big  Has  Been 

Here,  join  a  host  of  old  favorites  on  the  book  shelves 

"Fourteen  grand  dinosaurs,  rendered  comic  by 
Prelutsky' s  ribtickling  doggerel ...” 

Kirkus  Reviews 


ZOO  u.  by  Mark  Weitzman 


CPS 

©1981  Mark  Weitzman 


"Ahhh . hibernation  begins." 
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across 

1  Soft  food 
4  Strip  of  leather 
9  Encountered 

12  Be  ill 

13  Expunge 

14  Time  gone  by 

15  Russian  plain 
17  Two-wheeled 

carriage 
19  Famed 

21  Outfit 

22  Deposits 
24  Plunge 

26  Plots  of  land 
29  Stratum 
31  Bow 

33  Corded  cloth 

34  Symbol  for 
silver 

35  Soak  up 


16  Puts  forth 
18  Penpoint 
20  Noise 

22  Strikes 

23  King  of  birds 
25  Vessel 

27  Thick 

28  Haste 
30  Quarrel 
32  Speck 

36  Fruit  seed 
38  Taut 
4  1  Annually 
43  Insect  egg 
45  Hold  back 
47  One's  relatives 
49  Stations 
52  Army  meal 

54  Part  of  church 

55  Chatter:  colloq. 

56  Sudsy  brew 

57  Female  ruff 

59  New  Zealand 
parrot 

60  Pigpen 
63  Article 
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37  Small  child 

39  Compass  point 

40  Work  at  one's 
trade 

42  Emerge 
victorious 
44  Brief 
46  Search  for 
48  Gratuity 

50  Want 

51  Goal 

53  Brown, as  bread 
55  Gather 
58  Talks 

61  Everyone 

62  Chairs 

64  Soak,  as  flax 

65  Tunisian  ruler 

66  Judgment 

67  Period  of  time 

DOWN 


e 


ee 


Puzzle 


1  Dance  step 

2  River  island 

3  Sufficient 

4  Clan 

5  Cornered 


6  Sun  god 

7  Cinder 

8  Summit 

9  Expert 

10  The^elf 

1 1  Male  turkey 


^  V l\dZ  i- ( 1  got  one  wlsk? 


t  COULD  WISH  THAT  I  NEVER.  WISHED 
THAT,  BUT  THAT  WOULD  BE  REALLY  WEIRD' 


YoUR  E-Z  GUIDE  To  90s  WOfMM 


UTs  SEE  ...A  leTTeR 

FFb|v\  JAyeSEAT- great- 
GRAWUER  WWo  died 

in  I962...AEUHWA'^ 

IS 

lJZu 

r-4  f  Zl  y 

JaPPeM  FKMM 
CAMfti&N  ...THREE 

CMMAS  CARPS- 

...AND  AN 
AuNoOHCEfAEKT 
FRoM  F&dT 
cffict  ABOUT  THE 
PRiCE.  'INCREASE 
"or  first  cites 
FbSTA&E-  —• 
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Violence  Reported  At  Campuses  Nationwide 


(CPS)  -  In  one  weekend,  gunshot 
wounds,  citations,  riots,  broken 
bones  and  lots  of  arrests  were  re¬ 
ported  on  campuses  after  various 
parties  got  out  of  hand. 

In  Michigan,  where  student  vio¬ 
lence  was  perhaps  the  worst,  law 
enforcement  agencies  reported  two 
near-riots,  one  student  shooting, 
four  police  officers  injured  and  a 
plethora  of  arrests  for  assault,  in¬ 
citing  a  riot,  underage  drinking 
and  disorderly  conduct  in  three  sep¬ 
arate  incidents. 

At  about  12:30  am  September 
15  on  the  Eastern  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity  campus,  police  broke  up  a 
Kappa  Alpha  Psi  fraternity  dance 
at  the  school’s  fieldhouse. 

“About  350  people  couldn’t  get 
into  the  dance  so  a  number  of  fights 
broke  out,”  said  university 
spokeswoman  Kathleen  Tinney. 
“The  police  closed  the  dance  early 
because  of  it.” 

Because  of  the  early  closing  -  the 
dance  was  scheduled  until  2  am  - 
several  students  and  town  resi¬ 
dents  scuffled  with  police,  resulting 
in  eight  arrests  and  four  officer  in¬ 
juries. 

“Subsequently,  a  guy  and  three 
women  were  walking  home  from 
the  dance  and  they  got  into  a  fight,” 
Tinney  said. 

That  fight,  the  cause  of  which  is 
unknown,  landed  an  18-year-old 
male  freshman  from  Detroit  in  the 
hospital  with  a  gunshot  wound  to 
the  abdomen.  No  arrests  have  been 
made  even  though  the  freshman, 
whose  name  was  not  released,  said 
he  knew  his  attackers. 

Several  hours  earlier  and  10 
miles  away  in  Ann  Arbor,  home  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  police 
arrested  seven  people  for  assault, 
malicious  destruction  of  police  prop¬ 
erty  and  inciting  a  riot  after  police 
fired  tear  gas  into  a  crowd  to  break 
up  a  party  there. 

In  Jackson,  Mississippi,  at  about 
9:30  pm  on  September  15,  running 
back  James  Johnson,  21,  a  junior, 
was  walking  with  his  girlfriend 
past  the  Jackson  State  University 
cafeteria  when  a  group  of  men  shot 
him  in  the  stomach. 

“The  information  we  have  from 
(Johnson)  is  that  some  individuals 
walking  by  him  mad  comments 
that  he  was  the  reason  they  lost 
some  money  on  the  football  game. 
They  had  apparently  bet  against 
Jackson  State,”  said  Hinds  County 
Detective  Steve  Bailey. 

On  September  14,  Johnson 
scored  two  touchdowns  and  rushed 
110  yards  in  20  carries  in  a  victo¬ 
ry  over  Tennessee  State. 

“Johnson  continued  walking  past 
the  group  and  said  he  saw  them 
get  into  a  car.  Apparently  they 
fired  at  him  from  the  car,”  Bailey 
said. 

Police  in  Wisconsin  and  Arizona 
made  a  number  of  arrests  the  same 
weekend  and  law  enforcement  of¬ 
ficials  there  say  they  are  working 
on  special  efforts  to  prevent  prob¬ 
lems  like  those  that  occurred  in 
Michigan. 

“Our  arrests  were  mostly  minor,” 
said  Sgt.  Brian  Seastone  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  police.  “We  had 


a  lot  of  officers  out  to  ensure  that 
parties  weren’t  causing  problems .”- 

Two  weekends  before,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Arizona  police  issued  46  alco¬ 
hol-related  citations.  Seastone  said 
the  department  was  increasing  pa¬ 
trols  because  it  was  the  fraternities’ 
bid  week. 

He  added  that  last  weekend  also 
marked  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  a  University  of  Arizona 
police  officer  who  was  shot  and 
killed  while  breaking  up  a  distur¬ 
bance  at  a  fraternity  party  last 
year. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison,  police  issued  about  85  ci¬ 
tations  for  underage  drinking  and 
supplying  alcohol  to  minors.  Two 
people,  at  whose  houses  parties 
were  held,  faced  fines  of  almost 
$18,000  for  multiple  offenses. 

“We’re  putting  an  emphasis  on 
parties  in  the  city  that  are  creating 
continued  problems”  with  fighting 
and  drinking,  said  Lt.  Richard 
Rinehart  of  the  Madison  Police  De¬ 


partment.  MPD  is  working  with 
university  police  to  put  an  end  to 
the  parties  that  occur  just  off-cam- 
pus  in  the  city  limits. 

Finally,  in  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  three  Louisiana  State 
University  football  players  are  fac¬ 
ing  charges  after  allegedly  breaking 
the  jaw  of  a  man  who  accidentally 
backed  into  one  of  the  players’ 
truck.  Police  say  the  three  also 
beat  up  a  friend  of  the  victim. 

Running  back  James  Jacquet, 
20;  running  back  Odell  Beckham, 
20;  and  wide  receiver  Karl  Hank- 
ton,  21,  were  charged  with  battery 
in  the  incident  which  occurred  in 
the  parking  lot  of  a  Baton  Rouge 
bar  shortly  after  midnight  on 
September  15. 

Jacquet’s  battery  charge  was 
filed  as  a  felony,  the  charges 
against  Beckham  and  Hankton 
were  misdemeanors.  The  incident 
followed  LSUs  loss  to  Texas  A  &  M 
on  September  14. 


Two  Rapes  Reported  at 
Temple  University 

(CPS)  -  Philadelphia  police  have  arrested  two  fraternity  members  and 
another  man  in  connection  with  two  separate  rapes  on  the  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  campus,  and  more  arrests  are  pending. 

Although  they  would  not  comment  on  the  details  of  the  case,  police 
said  two  Alpha  Phi  Delta  fraternity  brothers  were  arrested  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  an  alleged  gang  rape  September  12  at  the  fraternity  house.  The 
fraternity  has  been  suspended  by  its  national  chapter  and  more  arrests 
are  anticipated. 

In  the  second  case,  police  arrested  the  son  of  former  Philadelphia 
Phillies  pitcher  Tug  McGraw.  This  week,  prosecutors  charged  Mark  Mc- 
Graw,  20,  with  rape,  indecent  assault,  unlawful  restraint  and  false  im¬ 
prisonment  in  connection  with  the  September  15  incident.  McGraw  is 
not  a  student  at  Temple. 

According  to  police,  the  woman  said  she  had  been  attacked  by  a  guest 
in  her  apartment.  Temple  spokesman  George  Ingram  declined  comment 

Opportunity  '91/91: 

Focus  on  the  Future 


Double 
Cheese  and 
Pepperoni, 
Hold  The 
Fraternity 

(CPS)  -  John  Houston  never 
thought  a  couple  of  noise  com¬ 
plaints  against  a  fraternity  would 
earn  him  dozens  of  pizzas,  video 
subscriptions  and  book  and  health 
club  memberships  that  he  didn’t 
want. 

The  fraternity  down  the  street 
never  thought  Houston  would  re¬ 
port  them  for  placing  the  fake  or¬ 
ders  for  goods  and  services  in  his 
name. 

On  September  11,  members  of 
Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  pleaded  no  con¬ 
test  to  a  forgery  charge  and  were 
fined  $10,000  for  the  fraudulent 
orders. 

The  fraternity  members  sent  the 
orders  to  Houston’s  residence  af¬ 
ter  he  repeatedly  called  the  police 
to  handle  noise  complaints  against 
them. 

“Apparently  the  police  issued  the 
fraternity  president  a  citation  and 
the  members  misinterpreted  it  as 
an  arrest,”  said  John  Lastovica,  as¬ 
sistant  Travis  County  attorney. 
“They  then  decided  to  plan  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  retaliation.” 


Put  your  goals  in  focus  by  at¬ 
tending  “Opportunity ’91/92:  Focus 
on  the  Future”,  the  semi-annual 
job  fair  scheduled  to  present  over  35 
employers.  The  job  fair  will 
be  held  at  Indiana  University 
Northwest  in  Gary  on  Friday, 
November  8,  1991  from  9  am  to  2 
pm. 

Students  will  be  able  to  gather 
useful  information  about  employ¬ 
ers,  such  as  requirements  for  entry- 
level  positions,  company  history, 


SO  CLUB 

Organizational  Meeting 

Tuesday,  October  29 
at  noon 

Gallery  Lounge 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE 
TO  FIND  OUT  WHAT 
All  THF 

EXCITEMENT  WAS 
ABOUT  LAST  YEAR 


EXPORT  EXP0 1991  is  your  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  one  ot  the  largest  international  trade 
shows  in  the  food  and  dairy  industry .  Last  year 
at  EXPORT  EXP0 1990,  over  2,800  U.S.  par 
ticipants  and  foreign  trading  partners  converged 
in  Seattle,  Washington,  for  four  days  to  conduci 
business  and  learn  about  trade  opportunities 
around  the  world. 

This  year's  event  promises  to  be  even  more 
exciting.  The  U.S.  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Dairy  and  Food  Industries  Supply 
Association  have  teamed  up  to  present 
EXPORT  EXP0 1 991  •  a  trade  conference 
and  exhibition  at  the  Food  &  Dairy  Expo. 

The  U.S.  Small  Business  Pavilion  will  show 
case  250  of  the  nation's  fastest  growing  small 
companies  in  the  food  and  dairy  industry.  Don  I 
miss  this  opportunity  to  exhibit  your  products  lor 
over  1 ,000  foreign  processors  from  over  70 
countries  worldwide.  Or  come  to  learn  the  latest 
techniques  for  doing  business  overseas  in  a 
series  of  "how-to"  and  market-oriented 
workshops. 

Join  us  in  Chicago.  Illinois,  October  24-30.  For 
more  information  on  exhibiting  or  attending,  call 
(800)  U-ASK-SBA.  Register  early! 


SBK 


U.S.  Small  Business  Administration 

EXPORT  EXPO  91 

A  SHOWCASE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  INGENUITY 

Tne  US  Small  Business  Administration  s  participation  <r  fhr 
cosponsorsmp  activity  does  not  constitute  an  express  or  tmpM\ 
endorsement  oitne  cosponsor, si  or  participant  opinions  products  o 
services  tSBA  aumoruanon  Code  *  0500-91  Oil  All  o  me  -  ^ 
Business  Administrations  programs  and  services  are  extenoec  o 
poOtst  on  a  noxwMWr  «■*« 

Smwi  wilt  w  mm  <• m  aO-ance  1 

Food  industries  SuDO'l  Association  Roe* mile  UO.  1301 19SJ 


and  names  of  contact  persons. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  practice  interviewing  skills  and 
gain  confidence  when  dealing  with 
potential  employers. 

Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  is  a  co-sponsor  of  the  event  and 
will  host  the  next  job  fair  on  March 
6,  1992.  For  more  information, 
turn  to  the  graphic  on  page  5  of 
this  issue,  or  contact  the  Placement 
Office. 


Wednesday,  October  23,  1991 
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TUTOR  SCHEDULE 

BIOLOGY  and 
CHEMISTRY 


BIOLOGY 


CHEMISTRY 


Tuesday,  4:00  -  6:00 [p.m.sSlVRZ  318 
Thursday  5:00  -  7:00p.m..  SWRZ31S 

Monday  and  Wednesday.  2:00  -  4:00  pur.. 
SWRZ  261 


Classified  Advertising. . . 


IJPl  A  Public  Service  of  the  USDA  Forest  Service  and 
c5uk5  your  State  Forester. 


RAISE  $500...$  1000...$ 1 500 

FOOL 


Stumbling  about  in  English- 
land?  Are  you  fraught  in  frag¬ 
ments?  Do  your  participles  dan¬ 
gle,  are  your  commas  misplaced, 
or  do  you  think  onomatopoeia  is 
a  town  in  Italy? 

Help  is  as  close  as  your  telephone. 
Just  call  879-8049  for  rates  and 
further  information.  I  will  tutor 
English,  type  papers,  and  check 
for  mechanical  and  grammatical 
errors,  but  will  NOT  rewrite. 


White  Canopy  double  bed  with 
gold  trim  for  sale  -  $125.  Call 
987-3335. 


1979  Olds  Custom  Cruiser  sta¬ 
tion  wagon;  power  steering, 
brakes,  tape  deck  -  $750.  Call 
464-1789. 


RAISING 


For  yourlraternity,  sorority ,  team 
or  other  campus  organization. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  INVESTMENT  REQUIRED! 


CALL  1-800-950-8472,  ext.  50 


TIMEOUT  AND  CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST 
TIMEOUT  is  the  weekly  meeting  of  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ,  and  international,  interdenomi¬ 
national 

Christian  student  organization 

■very  Monday  at  noon,  students  join  together  for  the  opportunity  to  make  friends,  have  fun,  and 
see  the  day-to-day  relevance  of  knowing  Christ  in  a  personal  way. 

Campus  Crusade  also  sponsors: 

Spring  Break  Dips 
Fall  Retreats 
Summer  Projects 

Would  you  like  more  information?  Please  call  462-140!). 


COME  JOIN  THE  FUN 
MONDAYS  AT  NOON 
LSF  BUILDING,  ROOM  1132 


To  whom  it  may  concern: 

My  name  is  Eric  Lamont 
Jones,  and  at  the  present  time, 
I’m  incarcerated.  I’m  doing  time 
for  someone  else,  and  I  don’t  have 
any  family  at  all.  I  don’t  know 
anyone  where  I’m  incarcerated 
and  the  only  mail  I  receive  is  a 
few  letters  from  churches. 

I’m  very  lonely  and  I  would 
like  to  correspond  with  anyone 
who  cares  enough  to  share  some 
time. 

Write  to  :  Eric  Jones  872549, 
Indiana  Department  of  Correc¬ 
tion,  I.S.P.,  Box  41,  Michigan 
City,  IN  46360. 


al980  Honda  Accord  engine  for 
sale;  can  hear  running.  Can  be 
used  for  parts  -  $250.  Call  PU/NC, 
ext.  213  or  879-7692  and  ask  for 
Connie. 


Complete  resume  service  to  meet 
the  student’s  budget.  Will  provide 
cover  letters,  resumes,  and  mail¬ 
ings.  Call  324-6462. 


FREE  TRAVEL,  CASH,  AND 
EXCELLENT  BUSINESS  EX¬ 
PERIENCE!! 

Openings  available  for  individ¬ 
uals  or  student  organizations  to 
promote  the  country’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  SPRING  BREAK  tours. 

Call  Inter-Campus  Programs  1- 
800-327-6013. 
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Distributed  by  Tribune  Media  Services 


EARN  $2000.  +  FREE  SPRING  BREAK  TRIPS! 

North  America’s  1  Student  Tour  Operator  seekng 
motivated  students,  organizations,  fraternities 
and  sororities  as  campus  representatives 
promoting  Cancun,  Bahamas  Daytona 
and  Panama  City! 

Call  1  (800)  724-1555! 


WE’RE  EXPANDING! 

COME  JOIN  OUR  FAMILY 
NOW  ACCEPTING  APPLICATIONS  FOR: 

Nurses,  RN  (Adult  or  Adolescent  Unit;  Weekends  or  Straight  Shifts) 
Master’s  Level  Social  Workers  (Adult  or  Adolescent  Unit) 
Psychiatric  Technicians  (Bachelor’s  Degree  or  related  experience) 
Teachers  (Special  Education  Level) 

Master’s  Level  Therapist  (Experience  with  children,  psychodrama  &  art  therapy) 

EXCELLENT  COMPENSATION  &  BENEFIT  PACKAGE 

DIRECT  RESUMES  TO: 

DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 
701  WALL  STREET 
VALPARAISO,  IN  46383 
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INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information 
regarding  the  professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this 
page  can  be  sent  to  Joy  Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publicity  and  Publications. 


announcements 


The  academic  title  of  Dr.  W.  Patrick  Leonard,  vice  chancellor  for  Academic 
Services,  has  been  changed  from  Professor  of  Education  to  Professor  of 
Education  and  General  Business. 

Mr.  Michael  C.  Furois,  part-time  instructor  in  general  business,  and  a 
certified  financial  planner,  has  opened  The  Planning  Associates  in  Chesterton, 


awards  and  grants 


Prof.  Carol  Muha-Ronneau,  assistant  professor  of  nursing,  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Heart  Association,  Porter 
County  Division,  and  chairman  of  its  Development  Committee. 

Mr.  Tom  Lucas,  program  counselor,  Student  Support  Services,  received  the 
Bertha  M.  Jones  award  from  the  Indiana  Chapter  of  the  Mid-America 
Association  of  Educational  Opportunity  Program  Personnel  at  the  group’s 
annual  conference,  Oct.  4,  in  Indianapolis.  The  award  goes  to  an  individual 
who  has  been  a  participant  in  a  TRIO  program,  has  graduated  from  a  two-  or 
four-year  college,  and  has  demonstrated  a  level  of  distinction  in  education, 
employment,  community,  or  other  area. 

Dr.  Patricia  Babcock,  associate  professor  and  chair  of  the  Nursing  Section, 
was  elected  president  of  District  10  of  the  Indiana  State  Nurses’  Association 
and  secretary  for  the  Indiana  League  of  Nursing. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Dr.  Thomas  E.  Young,  associate  professor  of  English  and  chair  of  the  Letters 
and  Languages  Section,  attended  the  1991-92  conference  of  the  Indiana 
College  English  Association,  Sept.  30  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  He 
chaired  a  session,  “Creative  Writing-IU,”  and  served  as  secretary  for  the 
Indiana  Association  of  Departments  of  English.  On  Sept.  20,  he  presented  an 
exhibit  featuring  the  PU/NC  Chancellor’s  Series  at  the  conference  of  the 
Northwest  Indiana  Arts  and  Humanities  Commission. 

Dr.  Santaram  Chilukuri,  professor  of  physics  and  chair  of  the  Math/Physics 
Section,  attended  the  Seventh  Annual  Interdisciplinary  Laser  Science 
Conference  of  the  American  Institute  of  Physics,  Sept.  22-26,  in  Monterey, 
Calif. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  associate  professor  of  Spanish,  presented  two 
papers,  “Juan  Rulfo’s  World  Throughout  His  Style”  and  “The  Absurd 
Elements  in  Marta  Nos’  La  Silla"  at  the  Pennsylvania  Foreign  Language 
Conference,  Sept.  20-22  at  Duquesne  University. 

Prof.  Larry  Seibert,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  was  a  paper 
reviewer  for  the  upcoming  Midwest  Business  Administrator  s  Association 
conference,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  March. 

Prof.  Joan  Chesterton,  assistant  professor  of  supervision,  participated  in  a 
panel  discussion  on  “Human  Resources  in  the  Total  Quality  Process  for  the 
Human  Resources  Planning  and  Development  Group,  a  committee  of  the 
Human  Resource  Management  Assn,  of  Chicago,  on  Oct.  9.  She  will  attend 
the  organization’s  annual  conference  on  Oct.  29. 


Ms.  Dee  Ann  Peterson,  director  of  Success  Through  Education,  presented  a 
seminar  on  “Coping  with  Grief’  at  the  annual  Spring  Hill,  Mich.,  Fall 
Women’s  Retreat,  attended  by  300  women  from  throughout  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  Fred  Miller,  director  of  Development,  Ms.  Joy  Banyas,  coordinator  of 
Printing  and  Publications,  and  Ms.  Karen  Aigner,  production  artist,  attended 
the  Indiana  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support  of  Education’s  fall  confer¬ 
ence  in  Indianapolis,  Oct.  10. 

Prof.  Michael  Kasper,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  and  Dr.  Cynthia 
Pulver,  associate  professor  of  education,  presented  “Connections:  Using 
Children’s  Literature  as  a  Source  for  Problems  in  Problem  Solving”  at  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  Central  Regional  Conference, 
Oct.  10  in  Louisville,  Ky.  On  Oct.  5,  they  presented,  “Hey  Teach,  This  Is 
Reading.  Why  Are  We  Doing  Math?”  at  the  Northwest  Indiana  Reading 
Council’s  Whole  Language  Conference,  in  Valparaiso.  They  presented 
“Connections:  Whole  Math  +  Whole  Language  =  An  Integrated  Curriculum”  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Florida  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  Oct.  18 
in  Sarasota.  In  addition,  Prof.  Kasper  was  a  member  of  the  planning  committee 
for  the  Northwest  Indiana  Arts  and  Humanities  Commission  Conference,  Sept. 
20.  He  also  served  as  a  recorder  for  a  discussion  session. 

Ms.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  director  of  Student  Support  Services,  and  Ms. 
Cecilia  Baker,  academic  assistant,  attended  the  annual  I-MAEOPP  conference 
in  Indianapolis,  Oct.  3-4.  Ms.  Carlisle  co-presented  a  session  on  “Establishing 
Unity.” 

Dr.  Patricia  Babcock,  associate  professor  and  chair  of  the  Nursing  Section, 
Prof.  Marion  Whitlow,  associate  professor,  Prof.  Ann  Moodie,  associate 
professor,  and  Prof.  Janice  Van  Cauwenbergh,  assistant  professor,  were 
delegates  to  the  Indiana  State  Nurses’  Association’s  biennial  convention,  Sept. 
25-27  in  Columbus. 


books  and  authors 


Prof.  Larry  Seibert,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  wrote  “Choosing 
Items  for  In-Store  Displays,”  published  in  the  Summer  1991  issue  of  Purdue 
Retailer. 


speaking  engagements 


Ms.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  director  of  Student  Support  Services,  spoke  on 
“Making  Career  Choices  in  the  90s”  at  the  Kingwood  Women’s  Luncheon 
Series,  Sept.  10,  in  Michigan  City. 

Prof.  Joan  Chesterton,  assistant  professor  of  supervision,  will  speak  to  the 
Michigan  City  Jaycees  on  “From  Professional  to  Manager  -  Keeping  Up  in  the 
90s,”  on  Oct.  24. 


etc. 


Mr.  Tom  Lucas,  program  counselor,  Student  Support  Services,  underwent 
surgery  on  Sept.  27  and  is  recovering  at  home.  He  will  return  on  a  part-time 
basis  the  week  of  Oct.  21. 

Welcome  to  these  new  and  transferring  staff  members: 

Judy  Davis,  assistant  director  of  Financial  Aid,  Oct.  1 ; 

John  Deuberry,  Building  Services,  Oct.  7; 

David  Zeman,  Building  Services,  Oct.  14. 

Arlene  Wegiel  transferred  from  Accounting  Services  to  the  Computing  Center, 
Oct.  21. 
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Students  To  Assist 
In  Production 
Of  Literary  Journal 

Student  Assistant  Editors  Just  One 
Aspect  of  New  Format  for  Portals 


Photo/C.Szawara 


Cheif  of  Campus  Police  Howard  Bashore  gets  pointers  from  CPR 
instructor  Christine  Clark  during  annual  CPR  cetification  training 
session  for  employees. 

Money  For  Nothing: 
Big  Scholarship  Bucks 


by  Robin  Allen 

It’s  that  time  again  for  students 
at  PU/NC  to  pick  up  their  pens, 
pencils,  paintbrushes  and  cameras 
and  enter  the  Portals  Writing  Con¬ 
test 

This  year’s  Portals  competition 
will  be  fresh  and  exciting.  The  writ¬ 
ing  contest  is  open  to  all  PU/NC 
students,  not  just  English  majors. 

Dr.  Mimi  Norton  and  Dr.  Gene 
Norton  would  like  for  everyone  to 
get  involved.  Students  can  submit 
photos,  drawings,  paintings,  as  well 
as  their  best  and  favorite  writings. 


Students  who  are  not  entirely 
comfortable  with  the  mechanics  of 
their  writing  can  take  their  papers 
to  Dr.  Mimi  Norton’s  office;  she’ll 
help  you  proofread  your  papers, 
and  help  with  changes  so  you  that 
you  will  be  able  to  resubmit  the 
material. 

One  big  change  in  the  Portals 
format  is  the  addition  of  two  stu¬ 
dent  assistant  editors  to  the  pro¬ 
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duction  staff.  The  positions  have 
been  filled  by  Danne  Benjamin  and 
Scott  Scheffer.  Scott  and  Danne 
will  be  visiting  classrooms  to  in¬ 
form  students  of  the  honor  of  being 
published  in  Portals. 

Scott  lives  in  Valparaiso.  He  is 
a  sophomore  at  PU/NC  majoring 
in  marketing.  When  asked  why  he 
was  interested  in  the  job  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Assistant  Editor,  Scott  said, 
“This  is  an  opportunity  for  me  to 
learn  to  organize  a  publication  and 
to  learn  the  technical  basics  of  the 
printing  procedure.” 


Danne  Benjamin 


Danne  also  resides  in  Valparaiso. 
She’s  a  junior  with  an  Elementary 
Education  major.  Danne  says,1 "Be¬ 
ing  involved  with  Portals  is  giving 
me  a  chance  to  learn  more.” 

Scott  and  Danne  have  been  busy 
making  posters  to  advertise  and 
invite  writers  and  artists  to  enter 
the  contest.  They  will  also  be  able 
to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have  about  the  contest  and  its  pub¬ 
lication. 

Dr.  Norton  is  hoping  for  a  wider 
range  of  involvement  from  the  stu¬ 
dents  this  year.  The  competition 
will  now  include  photography.  The 
whole  layout  of  last  year’s  publi¬ 
cation  took  on  a  new  look;  this 
year’s  plan  is  to  incorporate  even 
more  diversity  into  the  design. 
See  Portals,  page  2... 


(CPS)  —  What  do  Tylenol,  Mc¬ 
Donald’s,  government,  foundations, 
TV  talk  show  host  Mon  tel  Williams 
and  universities  all  have  in  com¬ 
mon? 

They  all  give  money  to  students 
for  college  —  some  in  the  form  of 
scholarships,  some  in  grants,  and 
some  in  loans. 

As  the  saying  goes,  “Seek  and  ye 
shall  find.” 

Just  ask  John  Bear,  author  of 
“Finding  Money  for  College.”  His 
157-page  guide  to  scholarships, 
grants  and  loans  documents  more 
sources  of  financial  aid  for  students 
than  just  about  any  other  book  on 
the  market  (cost:  $6.95  in  popular 
bookstores  everywhere). 

According  to  Bear,  more  than 
$6.5  billion  in  financial  assistance 
for  students  goes  unclaimed  every 
year. 

Part  of  the  reason  is  that  some 
specialized  scholarships  can’t  find 
people  to  meet  their  criterion. 
Some  examples  of  the  more  difficult 
and  unusual: 

-  Scholarships  for  convicted  pros¬ 
titutes  in  Seattle.  The  fund  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  a  judge  in  the  city. 

-  Scholarships  for  people  named 
Baxendale,  Borden,  Pennoyer  or 
Murphy.  The  money  is  waiting  at 


Harvard. 

-  Sports  scholarships  in  frisbee 
(at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Purchase)  and  racquetball 
(at  Memphis  State  University). 

-  The  Charles  and  Anna  Elen¬ 
berg  Foundation  grants  — awarded 
to  needy  Jewish  orphans. 

Of  course,  most  scholarships  and 
grants  aren’t  quite  so  odd  and  spe¬ 
cific.  Usually,  the  awards  specify  a 
geographic  area  of  the  country,  a 


NEW  HAVEN,  Connecticut 
(CPS)  —  Yale’s  exclusive  all-male 
Skull  and  Bones  society  will  begin 
admitting  women. 

A  vote  by  alumni  on  October  25 
cleared  the  way  for  the  initiation  of 
six  women  students  who  were 
asked  to  join  last  May.  The  club 
initiates  the  15  “best  and  brightest” 
Yale  seniors,  chosen  during  their 
junior  year. 

Supporters  of  the  women  said 
that  to  continue  admitting  the 
school’s  “15  best,”  women  had  to 


Spanish 
Guitar 
at  Noon 

Classical  guitarist  Ron  Hudson 
will  present  music  ranging  from 
baroque  to  ragtime  from  noon  to 
1:00  pm  on  Wednesday,  November 
13  in  the  LSF  lounge. 

Hudson  was  raised  in  a  remote 
Guatemalan  Indian  village  where 
he  received  his  schooling  by  corre¬ 
spondence  and  his  early  musical 
training  by  teaching  himself. 

His  repertoire  is  wide,  including 
traditional  Spanish  music,  selec¬ 
tions  by  Bach,  and  his  own  compo¬ 
sitions. 

He  also  plays  the  armadillo,  a 
popular  South  American  instru¬ 
ment. 

Both  the  Chancellor's  Series  and 
Wednesday  Lunch  Series  programs 
are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 


field  of  study  or  a  level  in  school 
(graduate,  undergraduate,  doctor¬ 
al,  etc.)  to  narrow  the  field  of  qual¬ 
ified  applicants. 

Oftentimes,  financial  need  is  not 
a  qualifying  factor. 

Experts  agree  that  much  of  the 
reason  money  goes  unclaimed  is 
because  people  aren’t  aware  that  it 
exists. 

Another  reason — "Generally, 
See  Bucks,  page  2... 


be  included. 

The  Skull  and  Bones  was  one  of 
only  two  remaining  secret  societies 
at  Yale  that  did  not  admit  women 
after  the  school  became  co-ed  in 
1969. 

Some  prestigious  members  of  the 
club  include  President  Bush  and 
conservative  columnist  William  F. 
Buckley. 

Buckley  is  one  of  the  leading  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  women  and  last 
month  led  a  group  that  sued  to 
keep  the  women  out. 


See  pages  8  and  9  for  your  Final  Exam  Schedule 


Secret  Society  Opens 

Doors  To  Women 

In  Spite  Of  Buckley’s  Protests 
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From  The  Editor's 
Keyboard  ... 


My  staff  has  assented  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  respond  to  cor¬ 
respondence  from  another  staff 
member. 

If  that  makes  no  sense,  it's  OK, 
because  it  will  to  him. 

Yes,  Tom,  of  course  I  remember 
you,  and  everyone  in  this  office 
knows  of  you. 

It's  not  as  bad  as  it  sounds... 

It  has  often  happened  in  conver¬ 
sation  that  someone  will  complain 
about  a  math  course,  or  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  same. 

I  tell  them  to  stop  whining,  and 


that  they  don't  have  it  so  bad... 
then  go  on  to  ask  them  to  imagine 
having  to  take  calculus  by  mail, 
and  having  the  guts  to  do  it... 

So,  that  is  part  of  your  rep 
around  here.  Everyone  loves  your 
stuff. 

Marge  can't  wait  to  input  "Big 
Foot." 

Keep  it  up,  and  tell  other  stu¬ 
dents  to  submit  material,  also.  We 
appreciate  the  arcane  and  uncon¬ 
ventional. 


Gambling  Scandal 
Rocks  Small  Southern 
Science  Department 


BOCA  RATON,  Florida  (CPS)  - 
How  can  you  solve  your  university’s 
budget  woes?  Win  the  lottery. 

That’s  what  a  group  of  profes¬ 
sors  at  Florida  Atlantic  University 
thought  as  they  watched  the  state 
Lotto  jackpot  grow  to  $88  million. 
They  saw  their  department’s  sal¬ 
vation  written  on  ping-pong  balls  to 
be  drawn  October  26. 

Physics  professors  Ferdinando 
Medina  and  Sam  Faulkner  wrote 
the  contributors’  pledge  on  a  piece 
of  paper  —  'It  just  said  that  if  we 
won,  we  would  give  the  money  to 
the  university’s  College  of  Science," 
Medina  says. 

Sixty -eight  people  donated  mon¬ 
ey  to  the  lottery  pool,  which  bought 
them  about  300  tickets. 

In  the  end,  the  astronomical  odds 
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The  Wives  and 
Lives  of  Professor 

Lewiston 


PALO  ALTO,  California  (CPS)  - 
-  As  if  Stanford  University  hadn’t 
been  handling  enough  problems  of 
its  own,  up  popped  three  more  last 
month. 

After  pediatrics  professor  and 
lung  transplant  researcher  Nor¬ 
man  Lewiston  died  in  August,  a 
local  newspaper  ran  his  obituary, 
which  named  his  widow. 

Shortly  after  the  obituary  ran, 
another  woman  called  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Medical  School  to  tell  officials 
she  was  Lewiston’s  widow. 

Finally,  a  few  weeks  later,  a 
third  wife  was  discovered  —  the 
woman,  a  San  Diego  nurse,  had 
filed  for  divorce  just  one  month  be¬ 


fore  Lewiston  died. 

An  investigation  by  school  offi¬ 
cials  found  that  Lewiston  married 
his  third  wife  two  years  ago,  his 
second  wife  five  years  ago  and  his 
first  wife,  with  whom  he  had  three 
children,  in  1960.  The  third  wife 
told  reporters  she  thought  Lewiston 
had  divorced  his  first  two  wives. 

While  attorneys  sort  out  the 
mess  which  is  Lewiston’s  estate, 
Stanford  officials  are  looking  into 
another  oddity.  An  audit  has  un¬ 
covered  a  mysterious,  previously 
unknown  bank  account  into  which 
Lewiston  deposited  reimbursed  re¬ 
search  funds. 


Portals 


beat  the  charitable  motivation  — 
the  group  had  six  winning  tickets 
worth  about  a  total  of  $100.  Still, 
the  $200  cumulative  loss  didn’t  stop 
the  professors  from  thinking  about 
a  repeat  performance. 

"If  the  lottery  pot  gets  big  enough 
again,"  Medina  says,  "we  may  try 
again." 

Florida  Atlantic  is  just  one  of 
Florida  state  schools  hard  hit  by 
budget  cuts. 

Just  two  days  after  the  lottery 
drawing,  the  school’s  president  an¬ 
nounced  that  about  125  fall  class¬ 
es  would  be  cancelled  because  of 
budget  problems.  He  added  that  73 
of  the  classes  had  no  students  en¬ 
rolled  during  advance  registration. 


from  page  1... 

“Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded,” 
says  Scott.  He  adds,  however,  that 
being  published  is  itself  an  honor. 
He  continues,  “It’s  an  opportunity 
to  become  part  of  a  tradition  that 
has  been  with  Purdue  North  Cen¬ 
tral  for  over  twenty  years.” 

Pick  up  an  entry  form  to  submit 
materials  for  competition,  or  talk  to 
either  Scott,  Danne,  Dr.  Mimi  Nor¬ 
ton,  or  Dr.  Gene  Norton  in  LSF  65. 


Deadline  for  entry  is  February 
23, 1991.  The  editors  request  that 
faculty  assist  this  project  by  en¬ 
couraging  their  students  to  enter 
the  contest. 

Entries  will  be  judged  by  a  pan¬ 
el  of  faculty  and  selected  students. 
After  winners  are  chosen  and  pub¬ 
lication  is  completed,  Portals  will 
be  distributed  free  of  charge  to  all 
PU/NC  students. 


Bucks 


from  page  1... 

people  don’t  apply  for  aid  because 
they  feel  that  they’re  not  eligible,” 
says  Joyce  Smith,  associate  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  College  Admission  Coun¬ 
selors. 

She  and  others  suggest  that  any¬ 
one  interested  in  applying  for  aid 
should  follow  some  basic  proce- 
dureST 

First,  students  should  find  out 
what  scholarships,  grants  and 
loans  are  available  from  their 
schools  and  their  states.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  available  at  universi¬ 
ty  financial  aid  offices. 

Second,  students  can  research 
national  scholarships  and  grants 
through  books  like  Bear  s  or 
through  some  inexpensive  publi¬ 
cations  like  the  American  Legion’s 
annual  “Need  A  Lift?”  which  costs 
$1  and  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  American  Legion  at  P.O.  Box 
1050,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  46206. 

Other  sources  of  money  worthy  of 
investigation  are  corporations  and 
non-profit  organizations.  Some  ex¬ 
amples  are: 

-  McNeil  Consumer  Products 
Company  offers  the  Tylenol  Schol¬ 
arship  Program,  giving  a  total  of 
$600,000  to  students  in  all  50  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  “The 
Tylenol  Scholarship  Program  rep¬ 
resents  our  ongoing,  long-term  com¬ 
mitment  to  providing  educational 
opportunities  and  financial  assis¬ 
tance  to  those  students  who  demon¬ 
strate  outstanding  -leadership 


skills,”  McNeil  President  James  T. 
Lenehan  says. 

-  TV  talk  show  host  Montel 
Williams  has  formed  his  own  non¬ 
profit  organization  in  Denver  called 
REACH  for  the  American  Dream. 
It  distributes  college  scholarships  to 


Many  believe  even  more  money  is 
available  today. 

Finally,  in  terms  of  finding  the 
specialized  scholarships  available, 
“There  are  a  lot  of  companies  crop¬ 
ping  up  that  will  look  for  these  spe¬ 
cialized  awards,”  Smith  says. 


The 

Great 

Money 

Race 


Grants  and  loans  are  available  for 
all  sorts  of  purposes.  The 
problem  is  how  to  find  them. 


students  who  can’t  afford  school. 

-  Chick-fil-A  Incorporated,  a 
growing  fast-food  chain,  offers 
$1,000  scholarships  to  employees. 
McDonald’s  and  many  other  fast- 
food  restaurants  have  similar  schol¬ 
arship  plans  for  employees. 

Students  also  can  check  with 
their  parents’  employers. 

According  to  a  1983  article  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education, 
“About  $7  billion  in  tuition  assis¬ 
tance  is  available  each  year  under 
benefit  plans  provided  by  employ¬ 
ers  for  employees,  but  less  than 
$400  million  is  actually  used.” 


Bear  explains  the  process:  “Some 
clever  entrepreneurs  have  re¬ 
searched  the  world  of  available 
scholarships,  entered  thousands  of 
them  in  their  computers  and,  for  a 
fee,  will  endeavor  to  match  your 
needs  and  qualifications  with  the 
available  awards.” 

The  fees  generally  range  from 
$35  to  $100.  Bear  lists  some  of 
these  organizations  in  his  book,  but 
more  information  about  scholar¬ 
ship  search  services  are  also  avail 
able  at  some  schools’  financial  aid 
offices. 


Wednesday  Lunch  Series:  Success,  Science 


Monday,  November  11,1991 


By  Vicky  Granzow 

At  the  Wednesday  Lunch  Series 
on  October  16,  John  Coggins,  Dean 
of  Students  presented  “Never  Say 
Never,”  a  positive  lecture  about  the 
qualities  necessary  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  person. 

Dean  Coggins  related  these  ten 
important  qualities  to  the  recep¬ 
tive  audience: 

1.  Responsibility  -  take  respon¬ 
sibility  and  blame  for  your  own  ac¬ 
tions. 

2.  Self  Esteem  -  feel  that  you 
are  worth  knowing. 

3.  Adaptability  -  the  ability  to 
handle  problems. 

4.  Creativity  -  use  your  imagi- 

Student  Cultural 
Society  Busy 
With  Giving 

The  Student  Cultural  Society 
(SCS)  is  busy  preparing  Thanks¬ 
giving  baskets. 

The  club  will  present  two  food 
baskets  to  two  individuals  whose 
names  have  been  submitted  for 
drawing  on  November  22nd.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  submit  their  own  names, 
or  the  name  of  a  family  who  could 
use  a  “little  extra”  for  the  holidays.- 

Those  interested  should  contact 
SCS  president,  Gertrude  Farmer, 
or  SCS  Sponsor,  Pam  Allison  in 
the  Admissions  Department  in 
SWRZ  40. 


nation. 

5.  Purpose  -  a  goal  is  a  dream 
with  a  deadline;  do  your  best  and  be 
proud  of  yourself. 

6.  Faith  -  have  an  “I  can,  I  will, 
I  must”  attitude. 

7.  Communication  -  put  your¬ 
self  in  the  other  person’s  shoes,  and 
be  a  good  listener. 

8.  Perseverance  -  don’t  quit. 

9.  Wisdom  -  think  before  you 
speak. 

10.  Respect  -  treat  others  with  re¬ 
spect. 

The  audience  truly  gained  wis¬ 
dom,  and  a  starting  point  toward 
success  from  this  enjoyable  uplift¬ 
ing  lecture. 

On  October  23,  Professors  from 
the  Biology  Department  shared  in¬ 
formation  with  the  Lunch  Series 
audience  about  the  promising  re¬ 
search  conducted  here  at  Purdue 
University  North  Central. 

Dr.  Victoria  Henson-Apollonio 
spoke  about  the  “Use  of  Japanese 
Medaka  in  the  Study  of  Immunol¬ 
ogy.”  Dr.  Robin  Scribailo  discussed 
“The  Expression  of  Floral  Diversi¬ 
ty  in  the  Arum  lily  family 
(Araceae):  The  role  of  develop¬ 
ment.”  Dr.  Glenn  Keldsen  pre¬ 
sented  “Computer  Modeling  of  the 
Interactions  of  Organics  with  clay 
surfaces.” 

Dr.  George  T.  Asteriadis  dis¬ 
cussed  “Automated  Synthesis  of 
Oligoribonucleotides  using  2’0(o- 
nitrobenzyloxymethyl)  protected 


monomers.  The  audience  enjoyed 
this  educational,  thought-provoking 
program  about  the  successful  re¬ 
search  being  done  on  our  campus. 

Join  us  on  Wednesdays  for  these 
upcoming  presentations:  “Ron 
Hudson  in  Concert,”  Ron  Hudson, 
Spanish  Guitarist  from  Houston, 
Texas,  (part  of  the  Chancellor’s  Se¬ 
ries  Program)  on  November  13  at 
noon;  “The  Beanbag  Brigade,” 
PU/NC  Sitter  Service  Children, 
Marcia  Shurr,  Coordinator,  on 
November  20;  “Genealogy:  Re¬ 
searching  Your  Past,”  Sharon  Bar¬ 
nett,  Genealogist,  on  November  27; 
and  “Holiday  Decorating,”  Claudia 
Grise,  Interior  Designer,  on  De¬ 
cember  4. 

Financial  Aid 
and  Advance 
Registered? 

If  you  registered  in  advance  for 
the  spring  semester  classes,  you 
will  receive  a  billing  statement.  All 
students  will  find  letters  enclosed 
with  their  bills.  Financial  aid  re¬ 
cipients  should  pay  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  section  of  this  letter 
which  gives  instructions  to  report 
to  the  Bursar’s  office  during 
the  week  of  December  2 
through  December  6. 

If  you  are  a  recipient  of  financial 
aid  who  has  registered  in  advance 
and  you  fail  to  report  to  the  Bur¬ 
sar’s  office  during  the  scheduled 


Photo/M.  Frey 

Autrey  Pinson  as  an  amusing 
and  witty  Mark  Twain. 

week,  your  fees  will  not  be  paid  by 
financial  aid. 

The  result  of  this  inaction  will  be 
the  appearance  of  your  name  on 
the  not-at-all-prestigious  “wash 
list”  What  this  means  in  non-tech- 
nical  terms  is  that  you  lose  your 
classes  and  must  re-register. 

A  few  minutes  in  the  Bursar’s 
office  during  the  last  week  of  class¬ 
es  will  save  you  financial,  schedul¬ 
ing  and  academic  difficulties  for 
the  upcoming  semester. 
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Who  Was 
That  Man 
In  White? 

by  Vicky  Granzow 

The  man  in  the  white  suit,  with 
white  bushy  hair  and  moustache 
was  actor  Autry  Pinson,  dressed 
for  his  portrayal  of  Mark  Twain. 

Pinson  captivated  his  audienoe  of 
110  on  October  21st  with  a  re¬ 
markable  impersonation  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  famous  author  and  humorist. 
Pinson  communicated  with  the  au¬ 
dience  in  the  amusing,  satirical 
style  typical  of  Twain  while  relat¬ 
ing  some  of  Twain’s  most  famous 
stories  and  witticisms. 

In  addition  to  dressing  like 
Twain,  Pinson  puffed  on  a  cigar 
during  the  act  which  lent  another 
element  of  reality  to  the  imperson¬ 
ation  —  an  element  which  the  front 
row  audience  is  not  likely  to  forget. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Pinson  was 
able  to  present  Twain  brilliantly. 
He  grew  up  in  Alabama,  and  expe¬ 
rienced  life  much  as  some  of 
Twain’s  characters  have.  While  a 
child  he  built  rafts  and  floated 
down  the  Mississippi. 

Autry  Pinson  is  working  on  a 
new  act.  He  hopes  to  perfect  a  por¬ 
trayal  of  Groucho  Marx  by  spring. 
After  seeing  Pinson  as  Mark  Twain, 
and  a  preview  of  Pinson  as  Groucho 
Marx,  I  look  forward  to  seeing  his 
new  act. 


New  Academic  Advisors 


President  of  the  Student  Cultural  Society  Gertrude  Farmer  peruses 
basket  items  which  will  be  given  to  needy  families. 


It  may  benefit  you  to  know  that 
PU/NC  has  a  new  cadre  of  aca¬ 
demic  advisors,  in  addition  to  new 
advisors  filling  old  positions 
Beth  Rudnick  is  the  new  aca¬ 
demic  advisor  for  students  in  the 
Liberal  Studies  program.  While 
Dr.  Jeene  Gaines  is  still  academic 
advisor  to  students  near  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  degrees,  Ms.  Rudnick 
is  advisor  to  students  just  entering 
the  degree  program. 

Ms.  Rudnick’s  office  is  located  in 
LSF  03,  and  appointments  can  be 


made  by  contacting  the  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  Department  (LSF  221,  in  the 
library)  at  extension  275. 

There  are  also  three  new  advi¬ 
sors  in  LSF  03  who  fill  three  new¬ 
ly-created  positions. 

John  Sanaghan  is  academic  ad¬ 
visor  to  pre-nursing  students,  and 
can  assist  those  contemplating 
nursing  careers.  Rosalinda  Gil  is 
the  new  advisor  to  pre-technology 
students,  and  Joyce  Stumpe  is  ad¬ 
visor  to  pre-business  and  pre-RHI 
students. 


The  new  advisors  are  available  to 
answer  students’  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  various  degree  pro¬ 
grams. 

All  three  positions  are  full-time, 
12  month  positions,  made  possible 
by  a  Carl  Perkins  grant  for  devel¬ 
opment  in  vocational  and  techno¬ 
logical  associate  degree  programs. 

The  new  positions  were  created 
with  the  goal  to  provide  better  ad¬ 
vising  for  students  of  transitory 
status  in  those  programs  men¬ 
tioned. 


From  the  Senate... 


by  Noreen  Legan, 

Student  Senate  President 

With  the  end  of  the  semester 
rushing  toward  us,  the  Senate’s 
activities  have  slowed  down  a  bit, 
but  the  few  activities  still  coming 
UP  are  important. 

One  is  the  Student  Senate’s  Is¬ 
sues  and  Answers  Forum,  held  on 
the  last  Monday  of  every  month. 
October  28th’s  Forum  theme  was 
“Voice  of  the  Students.” 

We  were  hoping  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  would  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  by  the  Forum  to  ex¬ 
press  to  the  student  members  of 
the  Student  Senate  and  student 
newspaper  staff  whatever  concerns 
they  may  have  had. 

These  concerns  are  batted  about 
®t  the  noon  hour  every  day,  yet 


when  there  was  an  opportunity  to 
express  those  concerns  to  a  group 
whose  voice  is  heard  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  no  one  bothered  to 
come  forth  in  communication. 

Often  I  hear  complaints  about 
the  Student  Senate  and  student 
newspaper;  I  also  hear  complaints 
about  the  faculty  and  administra¬ 
tion. 

There  are  concerns  about  class 
schedules,  parking,  smoking,  the 
use  of  Student  Service  fees,  and 
many  other  aspects  of  student  life. 

Those  grumblings  of  discontent 
did  not  appear  at  the  open  forum 
provided  for  them. 

If  you  really  feel  that  something 
needs  to  be  brought  to  attention,  let 
us  know. 

L  Thje  student  newspaper  is  ex¬ 


actly  that:  it  is  produced  by  stu¬ 
dents,  for  students,  and  belongs  to 
the  students.  It  is  not  a  vehicle  of 
the  administration,  but  a  sound¬ 
ing  board  for  your  voice  to  be  heard. 

The  Student  Senate  is  composed 
of  nine  students,  voted  into  office  by 
the  students.  Both  the  Senate  and 
newspaper,  to  some  extent,  have 
the  ear  of  the  administration. 

Our  next  Issues  and  Answer  Fo¬ 
rum  will  be  at  noon,  November 
25th,  LSF  170A.  The  theme  will 
center  around  campus  clubs  and 
your  involvement  in  them,  ad¬ 
dressing  such  questions  as  “Why 
get  involved  in  clubs?”  and  “How 
can  it  benefit  you?” 

,  Hope  to  see  you  there.  .  ,  . „  ,■ 


PU/NC  Student  Senate 

ISSUES  and  ANSWERS 
FORUM 

Theme: 

Club  Involvement 

Monday,  November  25th 
at  noon  in  LSF  170 A 

The  presidents  of  your 
campus  clubs  will  be  present  to 
discuss  club  activities  on  campus 
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National 

Issues 

Forum 

This  fall  the  Michigan  City  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  will  join  the  Westch¬ 
ester  Public  Library  and  other  li¬ 
braries  across  the  country  to  pre¬ 
sent  two  National  Issues  Forums 
on  topics  of  vital  importance  to  our 
area. 

The  Michigan  City  Library’s  Fo¬ 
rum  will  address  America’s  ability 
to  compete  in  a  global  economy  and 
examine  three  choices  for  action. 
The  forum  will  be  moderated  by 
Professor  A1  Trost  from  Valparaiso 
University. 

The  public  is  invited  to  observe 


the  forum  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contribute  questions  and 
comments  following  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  “Regaining  the  Competitive 
Edge”  forum  is  co-sponsored  local¬ 
ly  by  the  News-Dispatch,  the  Michi¬ 
gan  City  chapters  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women, 
and  Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  the  Sinai 
Forum,  and  LaPorte  County  Lead¬ 
ership. 

Some  of  the  people  who  will  take 


part  in  the  discussion  are  Alan 
Falkowski  from  the  Michigan  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Henry 
Lange  from  the  News-Dispatch, 
Maggi  Spartz  from  LaPorte  Coun¬ 
ty  Leadership,  Robert  Pollack  from 
Purdue  University  North  Central, 
Rabbi  Bruce  Gottlieb,  Leslie  Pejic, 
and  Herman  Terzino  from  the  Sinai 
Forum,  and  Joy  Sells,  Mary  Hard¬ 
ing,  and  Marian  Kelly  from  Delta 
Kappa  Gamma. 

Standup 


Professor  Becomes 


Comic  For  Laugh  Research 


(CPS)  —  “A  fellow  comes  up  to 
me  at  a  party,  and  he  says,  ‘I  un¬ 
derstand  you’re  a  doctor  —  do 
something  medical.”’  Pause.  “So  I 
made  him  wait.”  Laughter.  “And 
then  I  billed  him  for  it.”  More 
laughter. 

When  it’s  a  good  night  on  the 
comedy  club  circuit,  America’s 
Laugh  Doctor  is  knocking  them 
dead.  Cliff  Kuhn  is  giving  the  au¬ 
dience  a  cure  for  their  blues.  It’s 
magic,  almost  chemical.  They  love 
his  jokes!  They  love  him! 

And  then  there  are  bad  nights 
when  the  audience  is  unrespon¬ 
sive,  too  embarrassed  for  him  even 
to  titter.  He’s  stumbling  in  blind 
panic,  trying  to  come  up  with  a  fee¬ 
ble  joke,  anything  that  will  make 
the  act  okay  again. 

Flopsweat,  it’s  called.  A  standup 
comic’s  worst  nightmare. 

But  the  bright  nights  in  comedy 
clubs  are  more  than  just  gigs  to 
Kuhn,  who  went  on  the  standup 
circuit  this  year  to  do  in-depth  re¬ 
search  on  laughter  and  its  role  in 
healing. 

His  specialty  as  a  professor  of 
community  psychiatry  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louisville  School  of 
Medicine  is  finding  out  why  mind- 
body  interaction  is  so  important  to 
people  with  chronic  ailments,  such 
as  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  life- 
threatening  illnesses  like  cancer. 

With  the  blessing  of  the  school  he 
went  on  sabbatical  to  study  laugh¬ 
ter,  which  has  been  proven  to  be 
good  medicine. 

“I  was  always  a  frustrated  com¬ 
ic  in  one  way  or  another,”  he  said. 

Kuhn  said  he  actually  started 
working  with  standup  comedians  to 
learn  the  tricks  of  the  trade  when 
he  began  holding  laughter  work¬ 
shops  for  patients  with  chronic  con¬ 
ditions. 

In  recent  years,  researchers  have 
found  that  laughter  actually  helps 
relieve  some  symptoms. 

“Laughter  raises  the  tolerance 
for  pain.  It  also  stimulates  the  im¬ 


mune  system,”  said  Kuhn.  Laugh¬ 
ter  boosts  T-cells,  natural  killer 
cells.  “They’re  in  more  abundance 
in  those  who  laugh  more.  It’s  been 
well-documented  that  laughter  is  a 
valuable  tool  for  eliminating  stress 
and  tension.” 

In  order  to  present  live  comedy 
material  at  the  workshops,  Kuhn 
started  hanging  around  comedy 
clubs. 

“I  asked  so  many  questions  about 
the  techniques  of  comedy  that  the 
comics  threw  the  gauntlet  down 
and  said, ‘You’ve  got  to  get  up 
there.’”  So  he  did. 

“It  was  a  kick.  I  thought  I  was 
the  best  comic  alive  since  Bob  Hope. 
It  was  the  second  time  that  was 
bad,”  Kuhn  said. 

“It’s  a  terrible  feeling  to  stand 
up  there  and  hit  them  with  a  joke... 
and  you  get  silence,”  he  said.  “It’s 
totally  embarrassing.  You  panic 
and  feel  silly  and  stupid.  It  takes 
a  long  time  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling 
to  just  run  off  stage.” 

Kuhn  said  he  has  a  new-found 
respect  for  the  business. 

“The  people  who  are  good  make 
it  look  easy.  It  takes  an  awful  lot 
of  energy,”  he  said. 

The  secret,  he  said,  is  letting  the 
audience  know  in  the  first  10  to  15 
seconds  that  it’s  okay  to  laugh  with 
you  —  or  at  you. 

“There’s  a  certain  inhibition  to 
laughing  in  public,”  said  Kuhn,  who 
noted  that  it  was  not  acceptable  in 
Western  culture  to  laugh  out  loud 
in  public  until  the  past  200  years  or 
so. 

Even  now,  there  is  a  certain  un¬ 
easiness  and  suspicion  about  peo¬ 
ple  who  smile  a  lot  or  laugh  easily. 
They  tend  to  be  viewed  as  goof-offs 
or  frivolous,  he  said. 

“We  somehow  feel  we’re  being 
more  responsible  if  we  look  at  the 
dark  side,”  he  said.  “We  have  a 
tendency  in  our  society  to  take  our¬ 
selves  too  seriously.” 

Kuhn  said  he  planned  to  keep  a 
diary  while  on  his  18<rity  tour,  take 


notes  and  interview  fellow  comics. 
Once  he  finishes,  he  plans  to  re¬ 
port  the  findings  in  a  book. 

“I  do  love  it,  but  I  really  love  my 
work  in  psychiatry,  too.  I  have  a  se¬ 
rious  commitment  to  bring  this 
back  into  the  medical  communi¬ 
ty.” 

Feminist  Group 
Vandalizes  Frat 
House 

SANTA  BARBARA,  California 
(CPS)  —  A  controversial  group  of 
underground  feminists  has  been 
making  midnight  strikes  on  fra¬ 
ternity  houses  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  in 
protest  of  sexist  treatment  of  wom¬ 
en. 

The  anonymous  women  plaster 
posters  on  fences  and  signs,  tack 
up  graphic  pornographic  pictures  of 
women  with  captions  such  as  “this 
is  how  fraternities  see  you,”  and 
spray-paint  angry  messages  in 
their  wake. 

The  organization,  which  calls  it¬ 
self  the  “Creative  Underground 
Network  of  Truthful  Sisters, 
struck  for  the  first  time  last  spring. 
The  group’s  message  elicits  sym¬ 
pathy  among  some  students,  but 
its  methods  are  controversial  for 
others. 

“They  are  no  more  than  com¬ 
mon  criminals,”  said  a  spokesper¬ 
son  for  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  the  only 
fraternity  to  file  a  complaint.  Af¬ 
ter  the  prosecution  process  was  ex¬ 
plained,  the  fraternity  decided  to 
drop  the  charges. 

Others,  however,  feel  the  ag¬ 
gressive  group  is  making  a  strong 
message  for  women.  “They  are 
getting  the  job  done,”  says  Dan 
Hilldale,  a  staff  writer  who  has 
followed  the  group  in  the  Daily 
Nexus,  the  UCSB  newspaper. 
“Sexism  is  deeply  ingrained  at  the 
school.” 


Recognition  Luncheon 
for  Staff  and  Employees 

Students  were  doing  double  Shipping/Receiving,  Rolling 
takes  as  strange  creatures  were  Prairie,  15  years, 
seen  roaming  the  North  Central  Ten-year  service  awards  went 
campus  on  October  17.  to:  Veoma  Grant,  General  Services, 

Actually,  these  creatures  were  Michigan  City;  Jim  Lawarenz, 
members  of  the  clerical  and  ser-  Building  and  Grounds,  Michigan 
vice  staff,  cleverly  disguised  for  the  City;  Dennis  McColly,  University 
11th  annual  Clerical  and  Service  Police,  Valparaiso;  Lynne  Reglein, 
Staff  Recognition  Luncheon  held  Personnel,  Chesterton;  Marietta 
on  that  day.  Twelve  staff  mem-  Rogers,  General  Services,  Michi- 
bers  were  honored  for  various  years  gan  City;  and  Renni  Stallings, 
of  service  to  Purdue  North  Cen-  Community  Relations,  Westville. 
tral.  Honored  for  five  years’  service 

A  Halloween  theme  was  used  for  were:  Nancy  Machin,  Biology,  Val- 
this  year’s  luncheon.  To  enhance  paraiso;  Jim  Musgrave,  Building 
the  day’s  festivities,  staff  members  Services,  LaPorte;  Arlene  Wegiel, 
were  invited  to  dress  in  costume  in  Accounting,  LaPorte;  and  Sheri 
hopes  of  winning  prizes  in  different  White,  University  Police,  Michi- 
catagories.  Everyone  seemed  to  gan  City. 

have  a  “howling  good  time.”  Also,  a  special  Retirement  Award 

Honored  for  service  were:  was  given  posthumously  to  Edward 

Betty  Scott,  General  Services,  R.  Keehn,  Building  and  Grounds, 
Michigan  City,  25  years;  Jon  Long,  Rolling  Prairie. 


SEA  MEETINGS 

November  11 

Ike  Tallman,  Assistant 

Superintendent,  LaPorte  Schools 

December  3 

Christmas  Pot  Luck 

Portals 

Literary  Journal 
Contest 
catagories: 

Essays 

Poetry 

Fiction 

John  Stanfield  Award 
Artwork 


Submit  entries  to 
LSF  65  or  68 
between  now 

and  February  3rd 

~ 


Much  Appreciated 
Grounds... 

Dear  Spectator: 

Could  you  please  tell  me  who  is 
responsible  for  the  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  campus?  I  don’t 
see  how  they  do  it! 

For  the  past  five  years  I  have  at¬ 
tended  three  different  schools.  This 
is  by  far  the  cleanest  of  them  all. 

I  go  to  school  at  night  and  I  nev¬ 
er  seem  to  see  anyone  to  thank 
them  and  tell  them  what  a  nice  job 
they  are  doing. 

As  you  all  know,  we  students  can 
be  real  pigs  at  times  (“sorry”  to 
those  neater  pigs).  However,  night 
after  night  the  building  seems  to 
remain  spotless.  This  might  sound 
crazy,  but  I  chose  to  attend  the 
North  Central  campus  this 
semester  because  of  the  spotless 
restrooms. 

And  I’ll  tell  you  —  (and  this  is 
coming  from  someone  who  has 
worked  in  sanitation)  —  it’s  not  an 
easy  task  maintaining  such  a  high 
level  of  cleanliness. 

In  closing,  I  say  this  University 
has  something  to  be  really  proud  of. 


Whatever  program  you  are  using, 
and  whoever  is  initiating  it  should 
be  recognized. 

If  you  ever  decide  to  publish  a 
cleaning  manual,  I  for  one  would  be 
interested. 

Many  thanks  to  “WHOEVER” 

Brian  G. 

Not  So  Much  Pasta... 

Dear  Editor: 

In  response  to  the  letter  by 
“Pasted-Out,”  we  would  like  to 
point  out  that  during  the  month  of 
October,  pasta  was  served  on  the 
following  days: 

October  10th  -  pasta  shells 

October  22nd  -  spaghetti  and 
meatballs 

October  23rd  -  meat  ravioli 

Possibly  this  student  ate  in  the 
cafeteria  only  three  days  this 
month,  and  therefore  it  appears 
that  we  serve  only  pasta.  We  would 
like  to  suggest  that  he  or  she  try  the 
cafeteria  more  often. 

Sincerely, 
Professor  Karen 
Lieberman-Nissen, 
RHI  Department 


“Trade  You  An  Einstein 
For  A  Curie...” 

Scientist  Trading  Cards  in  Oregon 


BEAVERTON,  Oregon  (CPS)  — 
Einstein,  Oppenheimer  and  the 
rest  of  the  world’s  greatest  thinkers 
would  have  loved  this  —  scientist 
trading  cards. 

At  the  Oregon  Graduate  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Science  and  Technology,  sci¬ 
entists  are  receiving  the  same 
treatment  as  professional  baseball 
players. 

A  new  series  of  trading  cards  fea¬ 


tures  a  photograph  of  a  faculty 
member  on  the  front  with  a  syn¬ 
opsis  of  his  or  her  specialty  on  the 
flip  side. 

The  school  hopes  the  cards  be¬ 
come  collectibles.  Orders  for  the 
cards  (no  bubble  gum  included) 
have  already  come  from  several 
parents  who  say  they  want  them 
for  their  children. 


Entrepreneur  Develops 
Barter-For-Education 
Med  School 


NEW  YORK  (CPS)  —  An  en¬ 
trepreneur  has  developed  a  barter- 
for-education  medical  school  that  he 
says  will  help  promising  students 
from  countries  that  don’t  have 
ready  cash,  but  might  have  some 
steel,  grain,  or  petroleum  to  spare. 

Robert  Ross,  founder  and  chair¬ 
man  of  Ross  University,  said  the 
system  of  exchanging  goods  for  ed¬ 
ucation  would  be  especially  helpful 
to  countries  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  bloc  nations 
where  hard  currency  is  in  short 
supply. 

“This  is  a  new,  innovative  idea  in 
education,”  said  Ross,  who  also  is  in 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
products  such  as  magnesium,  lum¬ 
ber,  equipment,  grain,  petroleum, 
eeal,  and  steel  on  the  world  market. 

“Because  Fm  in  that  field,  it  was 
easy  to  convert  my  ideas  into  barter 
for  education,”  he  said. 

Under  the  program,  the  univer- 
8ity  would  accept  raw  materials 


from  the  foreign  governments,  min¬ 
istry  of  education  or  a  state  orga¬ 
nization  instead  of  tuition  payment 
to  the  university’s  accredited 
Schools  of  Medicine  and  Veterinary 
Medicine  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  government  then  would  of¬ 
fer  loans  to  the  students,  who  could 
work  out  some  form  of  repayment, 
possibly  through  community  ser¬ 
vice. 

“Perhaps  a  small  village  or  town¬ 
ship  would  combine  efforts  to  help 
send  a  bright  member  of  its  com¬ 
munity  to  medical  school,”  Ross 
said. 

The  Soviet  Union,  Nigeria,  Pak¬ 
istan,  Poland,  Chechoslovakia,  and 
Romania  have  expressed  interest  in 
the  program,  Ross  said. 

Ross  was  named  by  Time  Maga¬ 
zine  in  1972  as  one  of  the  “new 
Marco  Polos”  for  his  work  in  es¬ 
tablishing  trade  connections  in  Chi¬ 
na,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  European  nations. 
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First  Time 
Fall  Semester 
Student  Teaching 

The  Education  Section  met  on  Wednesday, 
September  25th  for  an  information  seminar  for 
Cooperating  Teachers  and  University  Supervi¬ 
sors.  The  seminar  brought  together  beginning 
student  teachers,  the  public  school  teachers  they 
will  be  working  with,  and  their  university  su¬ 
pervisors. 

Questions  were  answered,  information  pack¬ 
ets  were  distributed,  and  university  supervisors 
outlined  the  expectations  PU/NC  holds  for  the 
student  teachers  and  this  vital  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  program. 

This  meeting  was  unique  because  this  was 
PU/NC’s  first  group  of  elementary  education 
majors  to  begin  student  teaching  during  the  fall 
semester. 

Nancy  Boyle,  Kerri  Casbon,  Jenny  Heimach, 
Jon  Jones,  Bobbi  Martin,  and  Larry  Patterson 
began  their  experience  on  Monday,  September  30 
and  it  will  continue  until  December  13. 

Until  now,  student  teaching  has  only  been 
done  during  the  spring  semesters. 

Student  teaching  in  the  fall  semester  will  ben¬ 
efit  students  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Students  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  the  open¬ 
ing  days  of  the  school  year. 

The  program  lends  to  the  student’s  availabil¬ 
ity  for  job  openings  and  substitute  teaching  po¬ 
sitions  in  public  schools  during  the  spring 
semester. 

In  addition,  all  of  the  Education  courses  will 
now  be  offered  during  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters.  It  is  hoped  that  these  changes  will  en¬ 
able  students  to  plan  their  schedules,  find  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  placements  appropriate  to  them, 
and  to  help  prepare  themselves  for  one  of  the 
most  demanding  yet  rewarding  professions  in 
America  today:  teaching. 

Students  interested  in  fall  student  teaching  po¬ 
sitions  should  talk  to  their  advisors. 


Thanksgiving 
Food  Drive 
1991 


Your  chance  to  help  someone  you  know: 
Students  here  at  PU/NC 


Please  donate 
non-perishable 
food  items  by  placing 
them  in  the  boxes 
located  in  both  buildings. 


Look  for  dropboxes  around  campus 

This  annual  event  is  sponsored  by 
F.A.C.E.,  the  Spectator  staff, 
and  the  Student  Senate. 
Coordinator:  Jack  Peters 

Please  bring  items  by  noon  on  Wednesday, 
November  27. 
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Don't  miss  the 
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Sponsored  by  F.A.C.E. 


M 


.  Saturday, 

X  December  14th 
k  7:00  until  midnight 
8 


Shakey's 
Banquet  Hall 
E.  Hwy  U.S.  20 
Michigan  City 


$5.00  per  ticket 

Last  chance  to  buy  tickets  in  advance: 
Wednesday,  December  1 1,  at  5:00  pm. 
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Research  Expeditions  Allow 
Hands-On  Learning 


•  Earthwatch,  680 
Mount  Auburn  Street,  P.O. 
Box  403,  Watertown,  Mass. 
02272;  (617)  926-8200 

•  Foundation  For  Field 
Research,  P.O.  Box  2010, 
Alpine,  Calif.  91903-2010; 
(619)  455-9264. 

•  University  Research 
Expeditions  Program, 
University  of  California, 
2223  Fulton,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94720;  (415)  642-6586. 

•  Smithsonian  National 
Associate  Program,  490 
Lenfant  Plaza  S.W.,  Suite 
4210,  Washington,  D.C. 
20560; (202)  287-3210 


By  Shawn  Emery 

(CPS)  —  Imagine  yourself  study¬ 
ing  black  volcanic  soils  and  steamy 
gases  of  an  active  volcano  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  or  tracking  coyotes  through 
January  snows  in  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park. 

You  can  learn  while  getting  your 
hands  dirty  and  your  adrenalin 
rushing  by  volunteering  for  expe¬ 
ditions  that  combine  adventure  and 
research.  A  handful  of  organiza¬ 
tions  offer  such  travel  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

One  of  them  is  Earthwatch,  a 
non-profit  organization  that  makes 
it  easy  for  everybody,  not  just  sci¬ 
entists,  to  understand  the  envi¬ 
ronment  better  through  scientific 


field  research.  Founded  in  1971, 
Earthwatch  brings  together  scien¬ 
tists  and  paying  volunteers. 

“With  government  funding  dry¬ 
ing  up,  scientists  were  looking  for 
alternative  means.  It  was  thought 
we  could  get  funding  through  vol¬ 
unteers  who  could  not  only  donate, 
but  also  work,”  says  Kara  Bettigole, 
Earthwatch  publicist. 

Earthwatch’s  affiliate,  The  Cen¬ 
ter  For  Field  Research,  receives 
more  than  400  proposals  each  year 
from  scholars.  The  center  and  its 
academic  advisory  board  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  review  and  selection 
of  projects.  Once  a  proposal  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  it  is  presented  in  Earth- 
watch’s  bimonthly  magazine,  which 
is  distributed  to  more  than  73,000 
members  worldwide. 

Expedition  costs  range  anywhere 
from  $800  to  more  than  $2,000. 
Many  students  arrange  for  credit 


by  fulfilling  a  requirement,  such 
as  writing  a  research  paper. 

Dan  Truesdale,  an  Emerson  Col¬ 
lege  graduate  student  who  also 
works  at  Earthwatch’s  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  headquarters,  worked 
out  a  unique  arrangement. 

“I  got  to  thinking;  Wouldn’t  it  be 
great  if  I  could  combine  Earthwatch 
with  my  master’s  degree...  go  to 
Wyoming  and  shoot  this  expedi¬ 
tion  for  my  master’s  video  project?” 
says  Truesdale,  who  decided  on  an 
expedition  called  “Yellowstone  Coy¬ 
otes.” 

Because  expeditions  are  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive,  scholarships 
and  discounts  are  available  through 
an  application  procedure. 


“Earthwatch  can  offer  college 
students  up  to  30  percent  off  the 
price  of  an  expedition...  which  still 
has  openings.  Students  who  are 
going  into  teaching  are  encouraged 
as  well  to  go  through  this  process 
where  they  are  eligible  to  receive 
grants,  scholarships,  and  fellow¬ 
ships.  We  had  over  500  allocations 
from  professors  and  high  school 
students  for  scholarships  last  year. 
We  placed  over  half  of  them,” 
Truesdale  says. 

In  1991  Earthwatch  will  spon¬ 
sor  135  projects,  in  disciplines  rang¬ 
ing  from  rain  forest  conservation 
and  archaeology  to  art  and  other 
sciences. 

In  September,  Boston  Universi¬ 
ty  Botanist  Dr.  Gillian  Cooper-Driv¬ 
er  led  a  group  to  New  Hampshire  s 
White  Mountain  National  Forest. 
Cooper-Driver  suspected  that  ferns 
flourishing  high  on  Mount  Wash¬ 


ington  expend  greater  energy  pro¬ 
ducing  chemicals  to  ward  off  in¬ 
sects  than  do  ferns  growing  in  the 
valley. 

Her  findings  may  help  farmers 
reduce  pesticide  usage  by  induc¬ 
ing  better  natural  defenses  into 
their  crops. 

“It’s  a  good  organization  for  the 
right  kind  of  person.  It  requires  a 
certain  degree  of  sociability...  the 
ability  to  sit  around  a  campfire  and 
talk  about  the  day’s  discoveries,” 
Cooper-Driver  says. 

During  the  summer,  Lisa  Van 
Atta,  a  graduate  of  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  studied 
the  usage  of  language  in  dolphins. 
While  learning,  she  also  established 
friendships  based  on  mutual  con¬ 
cerns  for  the  survival  of  this  intel¬ 
ligent  mammal. 

Her  expedition  “...  was  a  gradu¬ 
ation  present  from  my  father.  I 
went  on  my  own,  and  met  a  lot  of 
great  people,”  Van  Atta  says.  “We 
tried  to  find  out  if  dolphins  com¬ 
municate  with  structured  language 
and  if  they’d  follow  commands.” 

Van  Atta’s  group  was  housed  in 
apartments  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  Honolulu.  Each  day  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  group  walked  a  short 
distance  to  the  Kewalo  Basin  ma¬ 
rine  Mammal  Laboratory,  where 
they  worked  in  the  dolphin  pools. 
The  experience  spurred  Van  Atta  to 
participate  in  future  expeditions. 

“I  want  to  help  research  Orcas 
(whales)  in  the  San  Juan  Islands 
when  I  save  up  enough  money,” 
she  says. 

Thousands  of  miles  away  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Dr.  Richard  Gould 
of  Brown  University  conducts  un¬ 
derwater  study  of  a  123-year-old 
floating  pier  in  hopes  of  learning 
about  19th-century  technology. 

Earthwatch  is  an  excellent 
source  of  field  experience  for  stu¬ 
dents.  Graduate  students  some¬ 
times  end  up  as  staff  members  of 
the  expeditions  (with  expenses 
paid),  which  has  been  the  case  at 
Brown,  according  to  Gould.  “Good 
hands-on  field  experience  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  a  dissertation... 
and  produce  worthwhile  results,” 
Gould  says. 

Several  other  organizations  offer 
research  opportunities. 

The  Foundation  for  Field  Re¬ 
search,  a  non-profit  group  founded 
in  1982,  offers  scientific  adventures 
in  biology,  archaeology,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  paleontology.  Typical 
trips  might  include  firsthand  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  ecology  of  bobcats  or  the 
habits  of  prairie  dogs. 

Dr.  Dan  Skean  Jr.  recently  got  a 
close  look  at  the  evolution  of  trop¬ 
ical  rain  forests  of  the  Caribbean, 
while  Robert  Leonard  conducted 
archaeological  research  of  South¬ 
west  structures  built  by  Zuni 
Pueblo  native  Americans.  The 
foundation’s  average  price  for  field 
research  is  about  $1,000  for  15 
days. 


The  Smithsonian  Institution  also 
sponsors  research  expeditions  that 
represent  museum  concerns  and 
priorities  for  a  cost  of  about  $1,000 
for  a  week. 

The  University  Research  Expe¬ 
ditions  Program  says  its  mission 
is  to  get  the  general  public  involved 
in  University  of  California  field  re¬ 
search  projects.  The  organization 
promotes  projects  that  increase 


awareness  of  ecology,  particularly 
rain  forest  ecology  in  Central  and 
South  America.  The  price  ranges 
from  $800  to  $1,600  for  two  to  three 
weeks. 

The  duration  of  the  expeditions 
varies  from  six  days  to  three  weeks. 
Prices  generally  include  meals  and 
accommodations,  but  not  trans¬ 
portation. 


Good  News! 

Now  Everyone  Can  Pitch  In 
And  Help  With 

Recycling 

Place  Ail  Your  White-based  Papers 
(Computer,  Notebook,  and  Typing  Paper) 
in  One  of  the  Many  Recycling  Receptacles 
in  the  Schwarz  Building 


What  More  Could  a  Tree  Ask  For? 

SPONSORED  BY  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORTH  CENTRAL 
AND  THE  PURDUE  NORTH  CENTRAL  STUDENT  SENATE 
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Dear  Dr.  Science, 

Questions  pertaining  to  an  es¬ 
pecially  puzzling  case  lead  me  to  re¬ 
quire  knowledge  of  a  somewhat  sci¬ 
entific  nature,  and  while  I  normally 
turn  to  my  World  Book  Encyclope¬ 
dia  or  some  other  repository  of  hu¬ 
man  insight  for  these  matters,  I 
find  that  they  avail  me  not  in  this 
instance.  Perhaps  you  can  help 
me,  Doctor.  The  fate  of  my  client 
and,  indeed,  the  culinary  tastes  of 
a  nation  rest  on  your  answer  to 
this  question:  If  you  took  a  compass 
to  the  center  of  the  Earth,  what 
would  it  read? 

Timothy  Treanor,  esq. 

Chicago,  II. 

Dear  Timothy, 

In  all  likelihood  your  compass 
(particularly  if  it  is  a  garden-vari¬ 
ety  Boy  Scout  jobbie)  won’t  read 
much  of  anything  at  all  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Earth.  The  immense 
pressures  and  temperatures  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  planet’s  mantle  and  core 
would  fry  your  instrument  most 
vociferously.  Worse  yet,  the  Good 
Doctor  suggests  that  subjecting  a 
compass  to  this  kind  of  treatment 
will  likely  void  your  warranty. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that 
you  could  get  a  compass  unscathed 
to  the  center  of  the  Earth,  though, 
who  will  read  it?  This  problem  is 
quite  pertinent —  if  a  compass 
points  its  needle  in  the  forest  and 
nobody  hears  it,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  or  not  it  ever  really  point¬ 
ed  at  all.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  if  your  cat  was  carrying  the 
lousy  compass. 

For  the  purposes  of  your  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  we  will  assume  that 
you  manage  to  transport  a  com¬ 
pass  and  observer  to  the  Earth’s 
center  and  that  they  both  survive 
the  trip.  In  this  case,  Timothy,  the 
compass  will  point  north.  Proof  is 
left  as  an  exercise  for  the  reader 
(Hint:  the  Earth’s  magnetic  field 
may  be  due  to  electrical  currents  in 
its  interior.  See  World  Book  Ency¬ 
clopedia,  Earth  article  for  more  in¬ 
formation). 

Doctor  Science 


Dear  Doctor  Science, 

If  I  swallowed  some  mascara, 
would  it  improve  my  genetic  make¬ 
up? 

Inheritly  Inferior 
Michigan  City,  In. 

Dear  Inferior, 

In  a  word,  maybe. 

There  are  a  lot  of  variables  in¬ 
volved  in  your  problem.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  did  both  of  your  parents 
use  this  treatment?  If  so,  why?  Do 
your  siblings  have  genetic  prob¬ 
lems  similar  to  yours?  Did  the 
Martian  Sky  Really  turn  blue  at 
the  end  of  Total  Recall,  or  was  that 
just  an  illusion? 

In  short,  you  should  probably  see 
a  specialist.  Either  the  Ira  Howard 
clinic  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mi.  or  your  lo¬ 
cal  Avon  Lady  should  be  of  im¬ 
mense  help.  In  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Good  Doctor  is  not  averse 
to  providing  some  speculation. 
First,  your  problem  is  not  likely  to 
be  solved  permanently  by  a  bit  of 
mascara.  That  will  help  tem¬ 
porarily,  but  in  the  long  run  it  tends 
to  smear  (leaving  you  with  a 
smudged  helix  and  even  more  trou¬ 
ble  than  you’ve  already  got!).  The 
root  of  your  difficulty,  as  you  prob¬ 
ably  suspect,  lies  in  those  ratty, 
faded,  ripped,  dirty  genes  you’ve 
been  wearing  around  since  child¬ 
hood.  GET  RID  OF  THEM!  I’m 
sure  your  parents  have  offered  this 
same  advice  countless  times.  Any 
of  the  local  department  stores  can 
offer  crisp,  clean,  rugged  replace¬ 
ments.  Avoid  the  stonewashed  or 
acid-bleached  varieties;  these  tend 
to  produce  brain  damage  and  flash¬ 
backs  later  in  life.  Above  all,  do  not 
use  polyester  substitutes  for  real 
denim.  While  this  technique  may 
save  countless  lives  some  day,  in 
the  present  time  its  side  effects  are 
mighty  nasty.  They  include  heavy 
gold  medallions,  Love  Boat  reruns, 
and  pocket  protectors  (to  name  just 
a  few). 

Good  luck,  Inferior. 

Doctor  Science 

Dear  Doctor  Science, 

Tell  me  about  your  mother. 

S.  Freud 
Vienna,  Austria 


Questions  for  the  Dr.? 

Bring  them  to  LSF  134 


Dear  Dr.  Fraud, 

Come  now,  Sigmund,  how  can 
you  ask  questions  like  that  after 
appearing  on  the  big  screen  along¬ 
side  Ted  Theodore’  Logan  and  Bill 
S.  Preston,  esq.?  Don’t  you  have 
anything  more  profound  to  say,  like 
“Tell  me  about  psionic  power  sheep 
in  lingerie,  dude?” 

Your  main  problem,  Doctor,  is 
that  in  a  day  and  age  when  nobody 
reads,  Image  is  King,  and  television 
rots  America’s  brain,  theories  in¬ 
spired  by  poets  of  the  ancient  world 
hold  no  power  anymore.  Few  of 
your  potential  patients  today  know 
anything  about  Oedipus;  fewer 
still  have  read  Sophocles  or  any 
other  author  who  wrote  on  the  King 
of  Thebes.  Perhaps  a  slightly  re¬ 
visionist  version  of  your  methods  is 
in  order.  The  next  time  some  galoot 
with  a  tattoo  and  a  complex  plops 
himself  down  on  your  couch,  try 
replacing  your  tired  old  question 
with  a  newer,  fresher  one-liner  for 
the  modern  time.  In  short,  the 
Good  Doctor  suggests  you  alter 
your  opening  schtick  to: 

“So,  tell  me  about  Roseanne  Barr.” 


On  second  thought,  maybe  this  isn’t 
such  a  good  idea.  At  any  rate,  Sig¬ 
mund,  thank  you  for  helping  the 
Good  Doctor  to  work  out  this  anger 
and  frustration.  Your  check  will  be 
in  the  mail  as  usual. 

Doctor  Science 

Dear  Doctor  Science, 

I  have  heard  that  time  is  money. 
Could  you  explain  this? 

A.  Smith 
London,  England 

Dear  Mr.  Smith, 

Actually,  the  phrase  ‘time  is 
money’  comes  from  a  mistransla¬ 
tion  of  a  work  by  Oberunderocles, 
the  ancient  Greek  poet  and  philoso¬ 
pher.  A  fragment  of  a  work  by  this 
great  thinker  and  jazz  violinist  was 
unearthed  in  the  1720s;  this  frag¬ 
ment  seemed  to  contain  only  the 
cryptic  message,  “Time  is  Money.” 
The  phrase  caught  on.  Much  think¬ 
ing  in  the  last  two  and  one-half 
centuries  has  been  based  on  this 
principle,  which  is  still  a  buzzword 
in  business  today. 

Unfortunately,  the  fragment  un¬ 
covered  was  actually  only  one  fine 
of  a  larger  work,  intended  as  a  dra¬ 
ma.  In  this  work  (discovered  1982) 


the  protagonist  is  Gandalfus,  whose 
Greek  name  Khroonose  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Khronos, 
the  Greek  word  for  time.  During 
the  play  Gandalfus  manages  to  of¬ 
fend  a  rather  powerful  goddess, 
who  in  her  wrath  turns  our  hero 
into  a  pile  of  gold  coins,  causing 
Gandalfus’  wife  to  exclaim  in  mis¬ 
ery, 

“O,  Zeus!  Khroonose  is  money!” 

The  rest,  as  they  say,  is  history. 
Strangely  enough,  in  the  early  half 
of  this  century,  scientists  fascinat¬ 
ed  with  the  ancient  wisdom  of 
Oberunderocles  sought  a  proof  of 
his  most  famous  aphorism.  Ein¬ 
stein  actually  proved  that  “Time  is 
Money”  in  1943,  using  Gauss’  Lem¬ 
ma  to  an  elegant  extent  never  be¬ 
fore  imagined.  This  true  state¬ 
ment,  then,  was  the  product  of  a 
gross  (but  lucky)  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  Such  is  often  the  way  with 
science,  where  confusion  and  out¬ 
right  silliness  often  lead  to  great 
knowledge. 

Dr.  Science 


TAKE  DRUGS  AND  LOSE  ALL 
YOUR  FRIENDS. 


If  you  think  drugs  cost  a  lot 
now,  wait  until  after  college. 
They  could  cost  you  a  career. 
Last  year  alone,  America's 


businesses  lost  more  than  $60 
billion  to  drugs.  So  this  year, 
most  of  the  Fortune  500  will  be 
administering  drug  tests. 


Failing  the  test  means  you  won't 
be  considered  for  employment. 

And  that’s  one  hell  of  a  price 
to  pay. 


WE  RE  PUTTING  DRUGS  OUT  OF  DUSINESS. 

Partnership  for  a  Drug-Free  America 
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Final  Examination  Schedule  for  Fall  Semester,  1991 

Monday,  December  9  Tuesday,  December  10  Wednesday,  December  11  Thursday,  December  12  Friday,  December  13 


n  1 01.  121(211) 
1)1(11.  203/1(230) 
1)101.  203/2(239) 
Biol.  203/1(329) 
CBM  2110/1(361) 
MA  153/1(218) 

8:00  a.m.  NU l(  225(LSF  18) 
to  NUR  280(216) 

10:00  a.m. 


Cl  I  I'.M  1  15(239) 

HIM:  126/1(360) 

0NC  066/ 1(328) 

(INC  064/5(217) 

MA  133/1 ,2(216) 

MA  153/7 (LSF  62) 
NUR  123(230) 

SOC  1 00/ 5 (LSF  77) 
SOC  34()(L.SF  46) 


IJIOI.  211(117) 

Cl  l  KM  119(239) 

CUF.M  255(360) 

ENGL  l 00/1 (LSF  60) 
ENGL  101 /I (LSF  42) 
ENGL  101/ 3 (LSF  243) 
ENGL  101/ 4 (LSF  32) 
ENGL  350(LSF  56) 

F6N  303/1 (LSF  46) 
GBM  129/ 1 (LSF  62) 
GNC  063/1(213) 

NUR  224(216) 

NUR  240(LSF  18) 

PSY  120/1(329) 

RUi  391(219) 


10:15  a.m. 
to 

12:13  p .m . 


COM  21 2 (LSF  6) 
err  110/1(213) 

CRT  1 1  0/2(215) 

ENGL  101/ / (LSF  243) 
PSY  251 (LSF  46) 

SPAN  101/ l (LSF  56) 


COM  3 18 (LSF  6) 

EET  105/1(230) 

GBG  126/2(360) 

GNC  065/1(216) 

HIST  104/3(LSF  31) 
1ET  104/1(213) 

MA  110/1(119) 

SOC  1 00/6(LSF  77) 


CPT  110/3(213) 

El) FA  400/1(119) 

F&N  203(219) 

GNC  071 /l (LSF  249) 
MA  111/3(329) 

MA  161(216) 

MGMT  200/1 (LSF  62) 
1:00  p.m.  SPAN  201/1(LSF  60) 
to  SPAN  201/3(360) 

3:00  p.m. 


CPT  150/1(117) 

F.CON  210/1(230) 
EDC1  306(LSF  42) 
EDCI  307 (LSF  42) 
ENGL  304 (LSF  32) 

GNC  064/2(328) 

GNC  100/3(213) 

MGMT  200/2 (LSF  62) 
SPV  252/2(216) 

SPV  376/1(329) 

TG  110/1(113) 


BIOL  231(117) 

ENGL  100/ 2 (LSF  249) 
ENGL  100/3(119) 

ENGL  101/2(361) 

ENGL  101/5(LSF  243) 
ENGL  101 / 6(LSF  62) 
ENGL  101/8(LSF  77) 
MA  111/2(211) 

MA  153/2(216) 

MA  223/1(319) 

PSY  120/2(329) 

STAT  114/1(218) 

STAT  301/1(328) 

F&N  303/2  (LSF  46-)- 

ART  221(318) 

BC  100(213) 

EDPS  230/1 (LSF  62) 
ENGL  100/4(LSF  32) 
ENGL  101/9 (LSF  243) 
ENGL  101/10(117) 
ENGL  101/11(119) 
ENGL  101/12(LSF  46) 
ENGL  102/1(261) 

ENGR  195E/K215) 

FR  101 / (LSF  56) 

GBG  224/1(211) 

GER  201 (LSF  60) 

MA  153/3(328) 

NUR  119/1,2,3(239) 
PtlYS  241  (230) 

SOC  350(217) 


AM)  113(318) 

CIIEM  255L(314) 

ENGL  101 / 15 (LSF  56) 
ENGL  101 / 1 6(LSF  60) 
ENGL  102/3(LSF  243) 
MA  223/2(211) 

PSY  120/5(LSF  18) 
PSY  240(LSF  46) 


BIOL  1 22A  (112) 
COM  114/1 (LSF  6) 
COM  114/2(LSF  18) 
MA  111/1(218) 

SOC  100/1,2(2306 
239) 


CHEM  111(328) 

COM  324 (LSF  6) 

ENGL  101/17 (LSF  243) 
ENGL  101 / 18(LSF  60) 
ENGL  381 (LSF  46) 

GBM  385(329) 

GNC  100/2(218) 

MA  111 /5(LSF  62) 

MA  153/8(239) 

MA  154/2(239) 

PHIL  110(230) 

PSY  120/ 6(LSF  18) 
SPV  374/2(216) 


BIOL  232(112) 

CPT  154/1(217) 

ENGL  100/7(119) 

ENGL  101/ 19 (LSF  243) 
ENGL  101/20(117) 

ENGL  227 (LSF  77) 

GBG  127/4(261) 

GBM  129/2(218) 

GBM  288/1(216) 

GNC  070(LSF  60) 

1ET  31 2 (FMSL) 

PHIL  330(215) 

PSY  120/7 (LSF  249) 
SPAN  101/4(LSF  56) 
SPV  375/1(211) 


COM  1 14/3 (LSF  6) 
COM  1 14/5(LSF  60) 
COM  1 14/9(LSF  62) 
COM  l 14/ 10(LSF  32) 
EDPS  330(LSF  18) 
ENGL  266(LSF  46) 
GBG  127/1(211) 

GBG  127/3(261) 

MA  261(217) 

NUR  1 18/2 (LSF  77) 


BIOL  1 22B (112) 

COM  1 14/7 (LSF  6) 
COM  1 14/8(LSF  56) 
COM  114/11 (LSF  32) 
COM  114/12(LSF  46) 
ENGL  337(LSF  42) 
GBA  228/1 (LSF  62) 
GBG  127/2(218) 

GBM  281/1(329) 

GNC  100/1(211) 

GNT  220/1(217) 

;H6S  320(LSF  18) 
NUR  118/1(216) 

SOC  100/364(2306 
239) 


3:15  p.m. 
to 

5s 15  p.m. 


c  S  140/CPT  175E/1 
(117) 

CPT  110/4(215) 

CPT  224/1(217) 

HIST  151/1, 2(LSF  77) 
PHYS  218/1(230) 

PHYS  221(218) 

RH1  291(219) 


A6D  255(LSF  18) 
EDCI  31 4 (LSF  42) 
GBA  227/1 (LSF  62) 
GBA  230/MGMT  201/1 
(LSF  46) 

GBG  260/1(216) 

HIST  104/1 (LSF  77) 
PHYS  210(361) 

RHI  312(219) 

SPAN  101/5(LSF  56) 


AUS  115(117) 

EDPS  360(LSF  42) 
ENGL  101/13(LSF  46) 
ENGL  102/2 (LSF  243) 
MA  153/4(329) 

NUR  327 (LSF  18) 

PSY  120/3(LSF  77) 
SPV  252/1(216) 

SPV  374/1(211) 

TG  200/1(360) 


BIOL  221(239) 

ENGL  101/21 (LSF  243) 
MA  153/9(329) 

NUR  208(LSF  18) 

RHI  311(219) 


ENGR  100(213) 

PSY  200(LSF  249) 
GBA  340/2(LSF  46) 


BC  270(113) 

BIOL  205/2(117) 

CPT  224/2(217) 

GNC  07 1/2 (LSF  249) 
IDIS  435/1(216) 

MA  224/1(361) 

MET  242(213) 

5:30  p.m.  SOC  421(LSF  77) 
to  STAT  114/2(211) 

7:30  p.m. 


CPT  365(117) 

GBA  230/2/MGMT  201/2 
(LSF  62) 

IET  296(FMSL) 

MA  154/3(218) 

MET  213(319) 

POL  101/1(211) 

PSY  1 20/8(LSF  18) 

PSY  420(LSF  60) 


COM  U4/13(LSF  32) 
COM  315(LSF  6) 

ECON  2 10/ 2  (-230) 

EDPS  531  (LSF,  62) 

EET  205(239) 

ENGL  100/5(LSF  204) 
ENGL  101/14 (LSF  243) 
ENGL  420/1 (LSF  60) 
GBA  227/2(LSF  46) 

GBA  340/1(328) 

GNT  220/2(217) 

MA  153/5(329) 

MA  154/1(261) 

MET  111(318) 

PSY  120/4(LSF  18) 

RHI  100(119) 

TG  200/2(319) 


COM  114/14(LSF  6) 
CPT  154/2(217) 

ECON  380(213) 

EDCI  608(LSF  42) 

EET  102(361) 

ENGL  101/22(LSF  32) 
GBA  227/3(LSF  77) 
GBA  341 (LSF  46) 

GNC  065/2(261) 

MA  110/2(119) 

MA  111/6(328) 

MA  153/10(360) 

MA  223/3(329) 

MET  141(216) 

POL  101/2(211) 

SWRK  362(215) 


Pre-Professional 
Survey  Test 

Are  You  Ready  to  be  an  Elementary  School  Teacher? 

The  purpose  of  this  examination  is  to  determine  if  you,  the  student, 
have  what  it  takes  to  be  an  elementary  school  teacher. 

This  noble  profession  requires  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  patience, 
and  fortitude. 

This  test  must  be  completed  in  ink  —  neatness  counts,  and  slop¬ 
piness  will  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  your  score.  You  will  have  two 
full  hours  to  complete  the  examination.  Good  Luck! 

PART  I  —  ENGLISH 

Translate  the  complete  works  of  William  Shakespeare  from  Mid¬ 
dle  English  to  Modem  English.  Be  certain  to  maintain  the  integri¬ 
ty  and  cohesiveness  of  the  sonnets. 

PART  II  —  MATHEMATICS 

Develop  a  new  and  effective  alternative  to  the  Arabic  system  of  nu¬ 
meration.  Your  system  must  be  original  and  flexible.  Also,  you  are 
to  develop  a  new  mathematical  function  which  can  be  used  to  increase 
world  food  production,  solve  the  Middle  East  conflict,  and  alleviate 
the  parking  problem  at  FU/NC. 

PART  ID  —  PHYSICS 

Prove  the  theory  of  Quantum  Mechanics  (show  your  work  — extra 
space  has  provided  below) 

PART  IV  —  CHEMISTRY 

Create  a  new  element.  Determine  how  it  reacts  with  all  known  el¬ 
ements.  Be  specific. 

PART  V  — BIOLOGY 

Create  a  new  life  form  (preferably  an  alternative  to  carbon  based 
life).  Determine  the  evolutionary  changes  through  which  your  life 
form  will  pass.  Provide  a  concise  and  detailed  timeline  of  these 
changes  and  their  effects  on  all  other  life  forms  (you  may  use  colored 
pencils  for  your  timeline  to  enhance  its  visual  appeal). 

PART  VI  — MUSIC 

Compose  a  (minimum)  seven  movement  symphony.  It  must  have 
at  least  five  major  key  changes  and  fully  be  scored.  Also,  give  detailed 
lesson  plans  for  teaching  an  elementary  class  of  forty  students  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  required  instruments  necessary  to  perform  the  symphony. 

Submitted  by  Balin  Wolfson 
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Tuition:  It's  Not  Just  Pocket 
Change  Anymore 


BOULDER,  Colorado  (CPS)  — 
Employees  at  the  bursar’s  office  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  recent¬ 
ly  got  a  shock  when  a  student 
pushed  a  wheelbarrow  into  the  of¬ 
fice  filled  to  overflowing  with  quar¬ 
ters  and  pennies  —  $1,134  to  be 
exact. 

The  wheelbarrow  contained  one 
year’s  tuition  for  William  Roberts 
who  was  in  a  definite  I’m-angry- 
and-I’m-not-going-to-take-it-any- 
more  kind  of  mood.  “It’s  just  not 


pocket  change  anymore,”  read  a 
sign  taped  to  the  side  of  the  wheel¬ 
barrow. 

The  angry  Roberts  was  a  senior 
who  said  the  stunt  was  a  symbolic 
gesture  to  inform  the  regents  that 
tuition,  which  just  rose  7  percent, 
is  becoming  a  real  problem  for  stu¬ 
dents. 

Roberts  said  the  money  was 
wrapped  in  paper  wrappers  to  al¬ 
low  for  easy  counting  by  the  bur¬ 
sar’s  office  employees. 


Corporate  America  Becoming 
More  Casual? 


NORTH  READING,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  (CPS)  —  If  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  a  corporate  job,  you’ll  be 
glad  to  know  the  formal  pinstripe 
suit  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  by  Converse  Incor¬ 
porated,  the  athletic  shoe  company. 

Survey  findings  indicate  that  the 
slick,  dress-for-success  look  is  be¬ 
coming  less  popular,  with  only  22 
percent  of  201  U.S.  companies  sur¬ 
veyed  having  a  specific  dress  code. 
The  same  companies,  by  a  margin 
of  8-to-l,  report  that  their  execu¬ 


tives  are  dressing  less  formally. 

"The  corporations  still  expect 
you  to  look  sharp,  but  looking 
sharp  is  not  necessarily  a  three- 
piece  suit,"  says  Jennifer  Murray, 
a  company  spokesperson. 

Women  executives  are  leading 
men  in  the  move  to  more  casual 
office  styles,  the  report  says.  Some 
65  percent  of  companies  report  that 
women  are  wearing  less  tradition¬ 
al  styles,  compared  with  44  per¬ 
cent  of  the  men  doing  the  same. 


Thanksgiving  Food  Drive  Day 

November  20th 

The  University  asks  that  every  student  and  staff 
member  of  PU/NC  bring  two  non-perishable 
food  items  to  be  donated  to  the  food  drive.  Look 
for  drop  boxes  located  around  campus. 
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In  Search 
of  the 
Perfect 
Survey 

BLOOMINGTON,  Indiana 
(CPS)  —  According  to  a  recent 
study  by  the  Kinsey  Institute  for 
Sex  Research  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  students  these  days  are  any¬ 
thing  but  starved  for  sex. 

Yep,  the  study  shows  that  most 
students  on  college  campuses  are 
having  lots  of  sex  these  days. 

A  survey  of  651  undergraduate 
men  and  women  showed  that  81 
percent  of  the  men  and  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  women  were  not  vir¬ 
gins;  that  the  average  age  for  both 
sexes’  first  sexual  experience  was 
17,  and  that  students  spend  an 
average  of  two  nights  a  week  with 
their  sexual  partners. 

The  study  also  showed  that  50 
percent  of  the  men  and  36  per¬ 
cent  of  the  women  had  sex  with 
someone  they  just  met  and  that, 
on  average,  students  had  two  one- 
night  stands  in  1990. 


CONCEIVED  EM 


LIBERTY 


AND  DEDICATED  TO 
THE  PROPOSITION  THAT 
ALL  MEN  ARE  CREATED 


^Abraham  Lincoln^; 


Monday,  December  9 

Tuesday,  December  10 

Wednesday,  December  11 

Thursday,  December  12 

Friday,  December  13 

BC  1  70(1. SF  77) 

GET  104(328) 

CPT  110/6(215) 

BC  230(328) 

CET  260(239) 

CPT  150/2(117) 

CPT  110/18(360) 

COM  1 14/1 6(LSF  6) 

COM  114/1 5 (LSF  6) 

CPT  224/3(119) 

C  S  140/2/ CPT  175E/2 

CPT  110/7(216) 

CPT  110/5(215) 

CPT  261(217) 

(217) 

ENGL  101/26(LSF  32) 

EDPS  230/2(LSF  62) 

EET  204(361) 

ECON  252(211) 

GBA  372(LSF  46) 

EET  105/2(329) 

GBA  228/2 (LSF  77) 

ENGL  101 / 25 (LSF  32) 

HIST  151 /3 (LSF  18) 

ENGL  101/23(LSF  243) 

GBG  126/4(215) 

ENGL  420/2 (LSF  60) 

IET  104/2 (FMSL) 

ENGL  102/4 (LSF  32) 

GBG  260/3(218) 

F6N  303/3 (LSF  6) 

MET  220(230) 

ENGL  377 (LSF  60) 

GBM  289(239) 

GBA  320(328) 

MGMT  200/4(313) 

ENCK  1 93E/2 (21 7) 

IET  204 (FMSL) 

GBG  127/6(261) 

SPV  372(329) 

7:45  p.m.  GBC  126/3(360) 

MA  123(261) 

GBG  224/2(213) 

SPV  376/2(218) 

to  GBG  127/5(211) 

MA  153/11 (360) 

GBM  129/3(218) 

9:45  p.m.  GBG  260/2(213) 

MET  160(319) 

GNC  064/3(319) 

GBM  281/2(218) 

MET  441 (FMSL) 

GNC  100/4{LSF  249) 

CBM  288/2(261) 

SOC  100/7 (LSF  62) 

GNT  220/3 (LSF  42) 

HIST  1 04/2 (LSF  18) 

SPAN  201 / 2 (LSF  56) 

IET  268 (FMSL) 

1ET  299/ (FMSL) 

SPV  252/3(329) 

MA  153/6(318) 

MA  111/4(361) 

SPV  485(216) 

MET  211(239) 

PHYS  218/2(230) 

SPV  574/1 (LSF  6) 

MG MX  200/3 (LSF  46) 

Kill  321(219) 

TG  110/3(113) 

SOC  100/8(216) 

SPAN  101 /3 (LSF  56) 

SPV  374/3 (LSF  18) 

Srv  240(216) 

SPV  478(119) 

Sl’V  331/1(119) 

STAT  301/2(313) 

SI’V  474 (LSF  42) 

TG  110/2(113) 

ACL  ROOMS  ARE  IN  THE  SWRZ  BUILDING  UNLESS  OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 


All  students  who  hove,  conflicts  in  their  examination  schedule,  or  who  have  over  two  examinations  on  the  same  day,  please 
first  try  to  resolve  the  matter  with  your  instructors.  If  the  matter  cannot  satisfactorily  be  resolved,  report  to  the 
Registration  Office  prior  to  November  15,  1991.  Students  must  adhere  to  the  above  schedule.  There  will  be  no  changes  in 
this  schedule  unless  authorized  in  writing  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Services.  Students  will  not  be  permitted 
to  take  a  makeup  examination  if  they  fail  to  report  a  conflict.  The  number  within  parentheses  indicates  the  room  in 
which  the  examination  is  to  be  held.  The  final  exam  periods  for  Saturday  classes  will  be  on  December  7  during  the 
times  lhal  the  courses  normally  meet. 
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More  Blacks 
Hold  College 
Degrees, 
Census  Says 

WASHINGTON  (CPS)  -  Ac¬ 
cording  to  recently  released  statis¬ 
tics  by  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Census  Bureau,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  blacks  between  the  ages 
of  35  and  44  who  completed  col- 

Global 

Change 

Fellowships 

Available 

Graduate  fellowships  are  avail¬ 
able  for  entering  and  first  year 
graduate  students  majoring  in  sci¬ 
ence  disciplines  and  interested  in 
pursuing  research  careers  in  areas 
pertaining  to  global  change. 

Applicants  must  be  U.S.  citizens 
and  either  entering  or  first  year 
graduate  students  in  appropriate 
disciplines. 

Sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy  (DOE)  and  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Oak  Ridge  Associ¬ 
ated  Universities,  the  Graduate 
Fellowships  for  Global  Change 
Program  includes  full  payment  of 
tuition  and  fees  at  a  DOE-ap- 
proved  institution,  a  $1,200 
monthly  stipend,  and  a  three- 
month  practicum  assignment  at  a 
DOE  facility  or  research  center  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Committee  on 
Earth  and  Environmental  Sci¬ 
ences. 

Areas  of  study  are  interdisci¬ 
plinary  and  may  include  climate 
and  hydrologic  systems,  biogeo¬ 
chemical  dynamics,  ecological  sys¬ 
tems  and  dynamics,  earth  system 
history,  human  interactions,  solid 
earth  processes,  solar  influences, 
and  data  management. 

Relevant  academic  disciplines 
include  agricultural  sciences,  at¬ 
mospheric  sciences  and  meteorol¬ 
ogy,  biology  and  biotechnology, 
chemistry,  computer  sciences,  ecol¬ 
ogy,  economics,  environmental  sci¬ 
ences,  geology,  geochemistry,  geo¬ 
physics,  hydrology,  instrumenta¬ 
tion,  mathematics  and  statistics, 
oceanography  and  ocean  sciences, 
and  physics. 

Selection  is  based  on  academic 
performance,  GRE  scores,  recom¬ 
mendations,  coursework,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  a  statement  of  career 
goals  by  the  applicant.  Fellow¬ 
ship  appointments  are  for  one 
year,  and  may  be  renewed. 

The  application  deadline  is  Jan¬ 
uary  31, 1992,  and  awards  will  be 
announced  in  May  1992.  For  ap¬ 
plications  or  more  information  con¬ 
tact  Sandra  Beaulieu,  Graduate 
Fellowships  in  Global  Change  Pro¬ 
gram,  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Uni¬ 
versities,  Science/Engineering  Ed¬ 
ucation  Division,  P.O.  Box  117, 
Oak  Ridge,  TN  37831-0117,  or  call 
(615)  576-7393. 
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lege  increased  during  the  1980s. 

The  report  said  that  17  percent 
of  black  men  in  that  age  group  had 
a  college  education  in  1990.  This 
compares  favorably  with  the  1980 
figure,  a  mere  7  percent. 

Fifteen  percent  of  black  women 
in  the  35  to  44  age  group  had  col¬ 
lege  degrees  in  1990  compared  with 
9  percent  in  1980. 

These  changes  reflect  an  en¬ 
couraging  trend  toward  increased 
minority  education  in  general 
which  first  appeared  in  the  early 
1980s. 

The  study  also  showed  that  the 
number  of  years  of  school  a  per¬ 
son  completed  was  positively  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  amount  of  mon¬ 
ey  a  person  earns. 


Unfazed  by  his  Own  Age,  Young 
Brain  Surgeon  Prospers 


PHILADELPHIA  (CPS)  -  Some¬ 
times  they  call  him  Doogie,  like 
the  whiz-kid  doctor  on  TV.  But 
that’s  not  a  problem  for  22-year 
old  Dr.  Joshua  Hirsch. 

Hirsch,  who  graduated  at  age 
21  from  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  of  Medicine,  has 
fast-tracked  his  way  into  the  field 
of  brain  surgery.  The  young 
prodigy  astounded  educators  when 
he  left  high  school  after  the  10th 
grade  and  entered  Touro  College  in 
New  York  at  14,  earning  a  B.A.  in 
history  in  three  years  with  a 
straight-A  average. 


"I  love  the  art  of  medicine,"  says 
Hirsch,  who  says  being  younger 
than  his  associates  is  not  a  hand¬ 
icap. 

Hirsch  says  he  didn’t  sacrifice 
having  a  good  time  for  hitting  the 
books.  "It  feels  great,"  he  said. 
"To  be  frank,  I  prioritized  having  a 
good  social  life.  Happiness  is  the 
key  in  doing  anything." 

Do  patients  get  concerned  when 
confronted  with  a  fresh-faced 
young  doctor?  "I  noticed  once  in 
OB,  I  guess  I  was  about  19,  some 
of  the  patients  were  asking  how 
old  I  was.  I  found  out  later  a  nurse 


was  telling  them." 

Hirsch,  one  of  five  children  from 
a  West  Hempstead,  New  York  fam¬ 
ily  insists  he’s  not  even  the  smart 
one  in  his  family.  He  says  his  four 
younger  sisters  are  "much 
brighter." 

Hirsch  graduated  at  the  top  of 
his  class  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  is  now  an  intern  on 
his  way  to  a  specialty  in  interven¬ 
tional  neuroradiology,  a  new  field 
using  non-invasive  brain  surgery 
techniques. 


straignt-A  average.  old  1  was.  1  found  out  later  a  nurse  techniques. 
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anyone  else  notice  they’re  gone? 

SHY.  QUIET.  AND  VERY  MYSTERIOUS.  Olive  ridlev  sea  turtles  are  born  all  at  once  on  a  certain  beach  in  Mexico.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  silver-dollar  size  babies  emerge  from  their  eggs  at  the  same  time,  so  a  few  can  evade  the  hungry  animals  that  await 
them.  Some  make  it  all  the  way  to  the  water’s  edge.  They  swim  out  through  the  breakers,  and  more  are  eaten.  They  vanish  at  sea, 
nobody  knows  where. 

Years  later,  female  turtles  who  have  survived  1000-to-l  odds  return  to  the  very  same  beach,  all  at  once,  to  lay  their  eggs.  It’s  called 
ambada,  the  great  arrival. 

This  cycle  of  life  has  been  turning  for  millions  of  years.  But  now  men  wait  in  boats  to  intercept  the  turtles  before  they  reach  the 
beach.  They  drag  them  up  the  sand  to  the  slaughterhouse  and  shoot  them  with  pistols.  Then  they  skin  them.  The  meat  goes  to  the 

dogs.  The  shells  are  discarded  on  great  piles,  bleaching  in  the 
sun.  Millions  of  eggs  are  flushed  into  the  sand.  Thin  strips  of 
turtle  skin  are  tied  in  bundles.  The  skin  bundles  are  shipped  to  a 
few  shoe  factories  in  Japan  and  Korea. 

The  local  men  who  do  this  bloody  work  are  paid  a  handful  of 
pesos.  The  man  who  runs  the  slaughterhouse  lives  in  a  mansion 
with  a  satellite  dish.  Because  the  turtles  are  caught  and  killed 
before  they  lay  their  eggs,  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  turtles  each  year.  Mexico’s  other  nesting  beaches  have  already  been  destroyed. 
The  olive  ridley  sea  turtle  population  is,  as  biologists  say,  “crashing.” 

That  means  it’s  rushing  toward  zero.  Another  notch  on  mankind’s  gun  handle. 

Mexican  conservationists  have  been  working  long  and  hard  to  save  the  sea  turtles  from  extinction.  The  Mexican  government  has 
a  law  against  the  killing.  But  unless  it  commits  itself  to  enforcing  the  law,  and  unless  it  finally  joins  every  other  nation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  signing  the  Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  (CITES),  Mexico,  to  its  shame,  will  remain  the 
transit  point  for  sea  turtles  and  other  shy,  quiet,  mysterious  beings  on  their  way  to  extinction  in  clandestine  Asian  markets. 

Mail  the  coupon  to  the  President  of  Mexico  today.  And  consider  supporting  our  work  with  a  tax-deductible  contribution. 

Help  save  the  olive  ridley  sea  turtles.  Not  because  they’re  so  much  like  us.  But  because  they’re  so  different. 


Qirlos  Salinas  dc  Gortan.  President  of  Mexico 

Palucco  National 

Mexico  l).l;.  (WX>6  MEXICO 

Enforce  the  law  to  protect  the  sea  turtles.  Until  you  stop  the  poachers,  immediately 
,o„i  the  international  CI  TES  treats-,  and  support  sustainable  management  programs. 
I'll  spend  my  vacations  elsewhere. 


David  Brower  and  Todd  Steiner 
Sea  Turtle  Restoration  Project  of  the  Earth  Island  Institute 
300  Broadway,  San  Francisco  CA  94133 


I  Earth  Island  Institute 
*  300  Broadway  Street,  .San  F rancisco,  CA  94 1 33 

I  (  J  I'm  writing  President  Salinas.  (  |  I’m  enclosing  a  contribution  to  save  the  sea 

(  turtles  worldwide: _ $15  _ $25  - $50  - $100  or  $ - • 

congratulations  on  the  success  of  your  tuna  boycott  to  save  the  dolphins  in  the 
Eastern  Pacific. 
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by  Ken  Peterson 

The  Purdue  North  Central  base¬ 
ball  team  held  their  annual  awards 
banquet  on  Friday,  November  1st, 
at  the  PU/NC  campus  in  the  LSF 
banquet  room. 

PU/NC  athletic  director  Jack  Pe¬ 
ters  opened  the  evening  by  wel¬ 
coming  all  the  players  and  parents 
who  attended. 

Peters  then  led  the  invocation  of 
prayer,  and  dinner  was  served  con¬ 
sisting  of  fried  chicken,  mashed 
potatoes,  green  beans,  biscuits,  iced 
tea,  soda,  and  assorted  pastries. 

After  dinner,  coach  Larry  Blake, 


Sr.  proceeded  with  the  awards  pre¬ 
sentation. 

Nate  Ochoa  was  the  recipient  of 
the  defensive  award.  Tom  McCol- 
lough  and  Sean  Siewin  won  the 
pitching  awards.  Toby  Gentry,  Bri¬ 
an  Siewin,  Tom  Brown,  Steve  Jo- 
vanovic,  Chris  Davis,  and  Mike 
Bartoszek  each  received  an  award 
for  hitting  over  .300  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  Gentry  was  also  the  winner  of 
the  team  batting  average,  hitting 
.516  for  the  season.  Bartoszek  was 
the  winner  of  the  mental  attitude 
award.  Mike  Tomlin  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  homerun  hitter.  Chris  Davis 


Come  Out  and  See 
the  Centaurs  Play! 


P  ii  i  <1  ii  e  l)  n  i  v  «■  in  i  (  y  N  or  I  li  ('  mi  I 

EXERCISE/LOCKER  FACILITI 

Tlio  Exercise/Locker  Facilities  are  campus  Incilitios  Dial  include 
a  15  station  Wnivnisaloxoicisomnctiino.  treadmills,  oxordsotiikos, 
wall  pulleys  and  other  exercise  accessories  lor  thoso  individuals 
inlorosled  in  hoallli  and  litnoss.  II  you  want  Hint  "linn"  and  "trim" 
liody,  or  il  you  |usl  want  to  plain  'loot  good"  and  Itoalllilor,"  then 
wmho  to  llin  Exorclso/Lockor  rncllltles.  Equipment  and  lorkrir 
Incilitios  am  open  daily.  1  ho  rooms  mo  available  lot  |’U/N(  1  ('acuity, 

‘dull  and  Students  only.  You  must  sign  In  at  designated  location  in 
<oom  boloro  yon  work  out. 

LOCATION:  I  SF  75  (LOWER  LEVFI  )  Equlpmonl  Room 

LSF  74  and  76  (LOWER  I.EVEI )  Locker  Rooms 
Lockor  assignments  aro  available  through  tlio 
Athletic  Ollico  in  LSF  1031). 

Monday  -  Thursday 
7  a.m.  -  10  p.m.* 

Friday 

7  a.m.  -  5  p.m." 

Saturday 
7  a.m.  -  3  p.m.* 


HOURS: 


Sunday 
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received  a  varsity  award.  Sean 
Siewin  was  the  team  captain,  and 
Brian  Siewin  was  named  the  Most 
Valuable  Player. 

After  the  awards  were  presented, 
Jeff  Jones  was  introduced  as  the 
guest  speaker.  “Sports  have  been 
a  good  part  of  my  life.”  said  Jones, 
a  Michigan  City  Elston  graduate 
who  played  football  in  high  school 
and  at  St.  Joseph  College. 

Jones  truly  described  the  ath¬ 
letes  who  play  for  Purdue  North 
Central.  “You  are  the  epitome  of 
student  athletes.  You  are  here  to 
enjoy  the  sport.” 

The  evening  concluded  with  the 
presentation  of  a  plaque  to  coach 
Blake,  who  thanked  everyone  who 
helped  make  this  baseball  team 
possible. 


Photo/C.  Szawara 

Recipient  of  the  defensive  award  Nate  Ochoa  looks  on  as  fellow 
team  members  receive  recognition  during  baseball  awards  banquet. 


Centaurs  Ready  for  Basketball 
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by  Ken  Peterson 

Purdue  North  Central  has  a  new 
basketball  coach  in  Larry  Blake, 
Sr.  as  the  Centaurs  get  ready  to 
tip-off  their  24th  season  of  basket¬ 
ball. 

Blake  has  only  two  returners  in 
Jim  Alworth  and  Jim  Yockum  from 
last  year’s  11-7  team. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  only  has 
two  returning  starters,  Blake  has 
several  players  who  can  play  a  role 
in  the  team. 

Dave  Schmitt  has  the  ability  to 
play  to  post  position.  “He’s  working 
very  hard.  He’s  doing  well,”  says 
Blake  of  Schmitt.  Jim  Alworth  will 
play  inside,  but  does  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  pop  out  and  hit  the  three 
point  shot. 

Rob  Towery  will  be  counted  on. 
“His  court  knowledge  of  balancing 
the  floor  and  his  leadership  will  be 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  team,” 
says  Blake. 

Tony  Seeben  has  the  ability  to  hit 
the  three  point  shot.  Eugene  Mc¬ 
Gregor  will  be  counted  on  to  play 
guard.  “He  plays  a  very  big  guard. 

Women’s 
Self  Defense 
Class 

Memorial  Hospital  is  offering  a  2- 
session  self-defense  seminar  for 
women  on  November  12  &  19,  both 
days  are  Tuesdays.  Classes  meet 
from  6:30  to  7:30  pm. 

The  instructor  is  Neil  Singleton, 
world  champion  kick-boxer,  5th  de¬ 
gree  black  belt,  and  owner/operator 
of  the  ATF  Fitness  Center. 

You  will  learn  about  the 
“weapons”  in  your  purse  and  how  to 
use  pressure  point  control  tactics  to 
defend  yourself  if  assaulted. 

Fee  is  $20.00.  Call  873-2427  to 
register. 


You’ll  find  him  on  the  boards  (get¬ 
ting  the  rebounds),”  says  Blake. 

Blake  has  two  players  to  whom 
he  refers  to  as  “zone  busters,”  the 
ability  to  hit  the  three  point  shot 
and  loosen  up  the  defense.  Those 
guys  are  Joe  Fletcher  and  Jim 
Yockum. 

Steve  Jovanovic  will  be  counted 
on  to  set  up  the  offense,  and  has  the 
ability  to  drive  and  penetrate  the 
middle. 

Jerome  Watts  will  be  a  guard. 
“He  has  very  quick  hands  on  de¬ 
fense,”  says  Blake  of  Watts. 

Other  players  who  will  be  count¬ 
ed  on  heavily  to  help  the  team 
achieve  success  are  Jeff  Commer, 
Scott  Van  Bore,  Jason  Korth,  Tony 
Proctor,  and  Ron  McVay. 


The  schedule  that  the  Centaurs 
face  is  one  of  the  toughest  in  years, 
as  they  face  nine  National  Athlet¬ 
ic  Intercollegiate  Association 
(NAIA)  teams.  “We  would  like  to 
prove  our  worth  toward  the  NAIA 
teams,”  Blake  says.  “They’re  get¬ 
ting  three-fourths  times  worth  the 
practice  that  we  get.  We  welcome 
the  challenge  to  play  anybody.  Our 
first  five  games  will  tell  us  what  we 
have.” 

Blake  is  hoping  that  a  good 
crowd  will  come  watch  this  team 
play.  “That  (a  good  crowd  turnout) 
will  be  real  vital  to  a  club  like  this. 
It  will  be  a  real  plus  for  these  guys 
to  get  some  support.” 

All  home  games  will  be  played  at 
the  Westville  High  School. 


Centaur  Schedule 


DAY 

DATE 

OPPONENT 

LOCATION 

TIME  (C.S.T.) 

Sat 

Nov.  9 

Trinity  College 

Deerfield,  III. 

3  p.m. 

Frl. 

Nov.  15 

Ohio  State-Llma 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Nov.  16 

Barat  College 

Lake  Forest,  III. 

3  p.m. 

Sat 

Nov.  23 

Wlsconsin-Parkside 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Tubs. 

Nov.  26 

Bethel  College 

Mishawaka 

6:30  p.m. 

Thurs. 

Dec.  6 

Concordia  College 

Fort  Wayne 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Dec.  1 4 

Ancilla  College 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Mon. 

Dec.  16 

Fairhaven 

Chesterton 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Dec.  21 

Jack's  Old  Timer’s  Game 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Dec.  28 

Michigan  City  All  Stars 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Frl. 

Jan. 10 

Trinity  College 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Mon. 

Jan.  13 

Fairhaven 

Chesterton 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Jan.  18 

Ancilla  College 

Donaldson 

2  p.m. 

Frl. 

Jan.  24 

Concordia  College 

Westville 

5:30  p.m. 

Sat 

Feb.  8 

Bethel  College 

Mishawaka 

11:30  a.m. 

Sat 

Feb.  15 

Wisconsin-Parkside 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

7:30  p.m. 

Mon. 

Feb.  17 

Bethel  College 

Westville 

8  p.m. 

Sat 

Feb.  22 

1 0th  Annual  Alumni  Classic  Westville 

7  p.m. 

Head  Coach:  Larry  Blake,  Sr. 

Home  games  played  at  Westville  High  School 
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MOVIES 

Current  Showings 

DEAD  AGAIN  (R)  KENNETH 
BRANAGH  —  PRIVATE  EYE 
HELPS  AN  AMNESIAC; 
OVERWROUGHT  MYSTERY 
(FAIR) 

DECEIVED  (PG-13)  GOLDIE 
HAWN  —  WIFE  LEARNS  OF 
HUSBAND'S  SINISTER  PAST; 
UNEVEN  THRILLER  LOADED 
WITH  PLOT  HOLES  (FAIR) 

ERNEST  SCARED  STUPID  (PG) 
JIM  VARNEY  —  HALLOWEEN 
STORY  AIMED  AT  CHILDREN; 
STUPID  INDEED  (FAIR) 

THE  FISHER  KING  (R)  JEFF 
BRIDGES  —  RAMBLING 
COMEDY  ABOUT  TWO  MEN  IN 
SEARCH  OF  A  MYTHICAL  HOLY 
GRAIL  (FAIR) 

FRANKIE  AND  JOHNNY  (R)  AL 
PACINO  —  ENDEARING  TALE 
OF  MIDDLE-AGED  LITTLE 
PEOPLE  WHO  FIND  HAPPINESS 
IN  THE  LONELY  CITY  (GOOD) 

HOMICIDE  (R)  JOE  MANTEGNA 
—  JEWISH-AMERICAN 
DETECTIVE  AGONIZES  OVER 
HIS  ETHNIC  IDENTITY; 
MOMENTUM  WANES  (FAIR) 

LITTLE  MAN  TATE  (R)  JODIE 
FOSTER  —  FINE  DIRECTING 
DEBUT  FOR  FOSTER  IN  STORY 
OF  A  CHILD  PRODIGY  (GOOD) 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON  (PG-13) 
REESE  WITHERSPOON  — 
CHARMING  STORY  OF  TWO 
TEEN  SISTERS  IN  LOVE  WITH 
SAME  BOY  (GREAT) 

NECESSARY  ROUGHNESS  (PG) 
SCOTT  BAKULA  —  RAGTAG 
FOOTBALL  TEAM  BUMBLES 
ITS  WAY  TO  VICTORY 
FORMULA  COMEDY  (FAIR) 


New  Releases 

THE  BUTCHER’S  WIFE 

The  future  seems  dim  for  this  half-baked  romantic  comedy  starring 
Demi  Moore  as  a  clairvoyant  from  North  Carolina  who  marries  a 
New  York  City  butcher.  Wearing  a  blonde  wig  and  talking  with  a 
Dolly  Parton  accent,  Demi's  character  influences  the  lives  of  her 
astonished  Greenwich  Village  neighbors.  But  her  own  romantic 
predictions  remain  troubled.  The  plot  is  too  obvious  and  the 
dialogue  is  so  much  chopped  liver.  Jeff  Daniels  co-stars  as  a 
perplexed  psychiatrist.  (PG-13)  FAIR  ROMANTIC  COMEDY  DIR- 
Terry  Hughes  LEAD-Demi  Moore  RT-104  mins.  (Mild  profanity) 

CURLY  SUE 

Cornball  comedy  about  a  cutie-pie,  8-year-old  orphan  (Alisan 
Porter)  and  her  con-artist  guardian  (James  Belushi)  who  melt  the 
heart  of  a  hardball  divorce  lawyer  (Kelly  Lynch).  Director  John 
Hughes  drops  the  ball  here  by  laying  on  too  much  sentimental 
schmaltz  and  inappropriate  slapstick  gags.  (PG)  FAIR  COMEDY 
DIR-John  Hughes  LEAD-James  Belushi  RT-98  mins.  (Profanity) 

HOUSE  PARTY  2 

More  nonsense  in  this  musical  comedy  sequel  that  features  rap 
stars  Kid  'N'  Play  doing  their  rambunctious  routines.  Kid 
(Christopher  Reid),  the  dude  with  the  eraserhead  hair-do,  is  now  in 
college  trying  to  recover  tuition  money  lost  by  Play  (Christopher 
Martin).  The  solution:  a  rip-roaring  campus  pajama  party  loaded 
with  musical  numbers.  The  film  is  rich  with  energy  and  anemic 
when  it  comes  to  intelligence  and  coherence.  (R)  BORING 
MUSICAL  COMEDY  DIRS-Doug  McHenry  and  George  Jackson 
LEAD-Christopher  Reid  RT-94  mins.  (Profanity) 

paul  McCartney’S  get  back 

Disjointed  and  disappointing  concert  film  of  ex-Beatle  McCartney  s 
1989-1990  world  tour  where  he  belts  out  some  familiar  songs  and 
some  new  material.  McCartney  alone  just  does  not  have  the 
impact  of  the  original  mop-tops.  News  clips  from  the  '60s  only 
serve  to  obscure  and  clutter  the  film.  Richard  Lester  has  lost  his 
touch  this  time.  (PG)  FAIR  MUSICAL  DOCUMENTARY  DIR-Richard 
Lester  LEAD-Paul  McCartney  RT-89  mins.  (Mild  profanity) 


OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY  (R) 

DANNY  DEVITO  — 
CORPORATE  RAIDER  SEEKS 
FURTHER  GAINS;  DELIGHTFUL 
MIX  OF  HUMOR  AND 
ECONOMICS  (GREAT) 

RICOCHET  (R)  DENZEL 
WASHINGTON  —  CONVICT 
SEEKS  REVENGE  ON  HERO 
COP;  FAMILIAR  BREW  OF 
HYPED-UP  MAYHEM  (FAIR) 


SHATTERED  (R)  TOM 

BERENGER  —  CONVOLUTED 
THRILLER  ABOUT  CAR  CRASH 
VICTIM  WHO  LOSES  MEMORY; 
PLOT  TWISTS  LEAD  TO  DEAD 
ENDS  (FAIR) 

COMING  ATTRACTION 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FOX 
WILL  REMAKE  JAMES 
FENIMORE  COOPER'S  "LAST 
OF  THE  MOHICANS."  DANIEL 
DAY  LEWIS  AND  MADELEINE 
STOWE  ARE  IN  THE  CAST. 


Questions 

For 

Action 

Essay  Contest 


Should  health  care  officials 
be  required  to  be  tested  for 
AIDS?  Should  college  athletes 
be  paid?  These  are  just  two  of 
the  thought-provoking  ques¬ 
tions  you  can  respond  to  in  the 
“Questions  for  Action”  essay 
contest. 

The  contest  is  sponsored  by 
the  Student  Activities  Office, 
and  open  to  all  PU/NC  stu¬ 
dents.  Winning  essays  will  be 
selected  on  basis  of  clarity,  cre¬ 
ativity,  and  relevance  to  the 
response  question.  Winners 
will  receive  gift  certificates  to 
area  restaurants. 

The  deadline  is  November 
18,  and  the  winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  December  2. 

For  more  information,  look 
for  posters  posted  on  campus 
walls  and  bulletin  boards  or 
inquire  at  the  Student  Activi¬ 
ties  Office,  LSF  103B.  Good 
Luck  to  all  who  enter. 


zoou.  by  Mark  Weitzman 


Artwork  by  Chris  Forror  of  the  University  of  Idoho  Argonaut 


PEOPLE  100?  ME  THAT  AN 
PUCWION  WOOL?  MAKE 
ME  MORE  APPEALING. 

'  EVERYONE b  GOING.  IT 
-MEY  TOLP  ME*. 


tO  1  GAVE  IT  A  TRY... 
ANP  BEFORE  1  KNEfcl  It, 
l  WA5  TAKING  OUT  LOAN* 
ID  W  FDRMV  HABIT. 


NOW,  t*  630,000  W 
PE6T  ANP  I  CANT 
GET  A  PECENT  JC6. 


IF  5CNE60CY  TElLb  YOU 

COLLEGE  CAN'T  HUK1  YOU, 
K  *,*TH£V  LIE  •  ,» 

C0U£&.1H£«&U£, 


ACROSS 

1  Grate 
5  Snatch 
9  Belonging 
to  him 

12  S-shaped 
molding 

13  Evaluate 

14  Pismire 

15  Vulgar 

17  Babylonian 
deity 

18  Meadow 

19  Walk 
21  Hinder 

23  Newspaperman 

27  Diphthong 

28  Make  amends 

29  Armed  conflict 
31  Knock 

34  Sign  on  door 

35  Stitch 
37  Deity 


39  Symbol  for 
calcium 

40  Obstruct 
42  Sunburn 

44  Heavy  volumes 
46  Derived  from 
48  Colonizers 
50  Deadly 

53  Perceive  by 
touch 

54  Pallor 

55  Italy:  abbr. 

57  Vipers 

61  Diocese 

62  Accomplish¬ 
ment 

64  Actress 
Hayworth 

65  Paving  liquid 

66  Scottish  caps 

67  Break  suddenly 

DOWN 

1  Fabulous  bird 
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sswDrd 
Puzzle 


m  ipeA  or 

TERfUMTOUS 


IFVJ^  60iM<s  To 

COttCaRFSS.  VJfc 
To  WAIT  TfcRNVS.... 


START m  VJITH 

"WDew" 

"chooYk"  m> 

"susazoik... 


2  Time  gone  by 

3  Ocean 

4  Individuals 

5  Welcome 

6  Sun  god 


1 

2 

3 

0 

12 

1  fe 

13 


16 


19 


24 


25 


17 


22 


27 


~W 


30 


44 


ZTT~ 

51 

54 

Si 

S5 

J 

49 


55 


r 

10 

11 

r 

L 

t 

32 

33 

.1 

39 

45 


58  59  60 


62 


66 


63 


64 


67 


7  Goddess  of 
mischief 

8  Trinket 

9  Noose 

10  Arrow  poison 

1 1  Asterisk 

16  Thoroughfare 
20  Church  bench 

22  Apiece:  abbr. 

23  Foray 

24  Sicilian  volcano 

25  River  in  Italy 

26  Tattered  cloth 
30  Decayed 

32  Genus  of 
maples 

33  Free  ticket 
36  Existed 
38  Unit  of 

currency: 

pi. 

41  Parent 
43  Ship-shaped 
clock 
45  Myself 
47  Note  of  scale 

49  Trials 

50  Swift 

51  On  the  ocean 

52  Raise 
56  Oolong 

58  One's  relatives 

59  Sched.  abbr. 

60  Weaken 
63  Forenoon 
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Bolling 


HE'S  COOL!  HE'S  HIP.' 

HE'S  AH  APE-LlKC  ANCESTOR  OF 
HAH  FROM  THE  PLIOCENE  EPOCH/ 

CHARLEY  DECIDES  TO  AM8LE  OVER 

TO  THE  sort  DRINK  SECTION.. 


CHARLEY'S  INSTINCTIVE  DRIVE  FOR 
SUSTENANCE  STEERS  HIM  TO  THE 
LOCAL  SUPERMARKET. 


PLUS  ITS  DOUBLE 
COUPON  DAY.' 


& 
DO  NOT 
ENTER. 


D^RIS 


®ESs 


\! 


INHERE  RESETTLES  ON  A  PURCHASE- 

A  DOZEN  MITER  BOTTLES  OF 
GENERIC  GRAPE  50PA.  o - - 


HE  IS  INSTANTLY  BARRAGtO  WITH 
INSURMOUNTABLE  DECISIONS.  _.CSC 


AFTER  A  BRIEF  VISIT  TO  THE 
Sample  table.. 

RALPH.'  GET 
SECURITY// 

HE'S  EATING 
THEM  ALL' 


Distributed  by  Tribune  Media  Services 


CHARLEY  MUST  ENDURE  A  HORRIFIC 

AND  PERPLEXING  CONFLICT  AT  THE 
CHECK-OUT  LINE. 


PUZZLE  SOLUTION 


COLLEGE  PRESS  SERVICE 
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RAISING 


CALL  1-800-950-8472,  ext.  50 


RAISE  $500...$  1  000...$  1  500 

FOOL 


For  your  fraternity, 
sorority,  team  or  other 
campus  organization. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO 
INVESTMENT  REQUIRED! 


TIMEOUT  AND  CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST 
TIMEOUT  is  the  weekly  meeting  of  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ,  and  international,  interdenomi¬ 
national 

Christian  student  organization 

Every  Monday  at  noon,  students  join  together  for  the  opportunity  to  make  friends,  have  fun,  and 
see  the  day-to-day  relevance  of  knowing  Christ  in  a  personal  way. 

Campus  Crusade  also  sponsors: 

Spring  Break  Trips 
Fall  Retreats 
Summer  Projects 

Would  you  like  more  information?  Please  call  462-1409. 

COME  JOIN  THE  FUN 
MONDAYS  AT  NOON 
LSF  BUILDING,  ROOM  #32 


Bright  ra'ea - - 

You  cart  count  on  the 
Consumer  Information 
Catalog  to  turn  you  on  to 
new  ideas  that  help  solve 
problems  and  brighten 
your  world. 

Just  write - 

CONSUMER  INFORMATION  CENTER 
DEPT.  LB 

PUEBLO,  COLORADO  81009 


HGm  SOME  OF  THE  WORST  DISEASES  OF  OUR  TIME. 

Support  the  American  Diabetes  Association.  ArV 


_  J.e  wants  to  do  his  taxes 
but  he  finds  it  too  difficult  to 
hold  a  pencil. 

Without  your  help,  he  may  not 
be  able  to  do  them. 


For  this  man  it’s  arthritis. 

For  someone  else  it  might  be 
poor  eyesight  or  maybe  they  just 
can’t  cope.  The  fad  is,  last  year 
4  million  Americans  got  the  help 
they  needed  from  IRS  Volunteer 
Assistance  Programs. 

If  you  have  the  desire  to  help 
and  a  basic  aptitude  for  math,  you 
could  become  a  part  of  the  IRS 
Volunteer  Assistance  Programs. 

The  programs  are  year-round 
and  open  to  any  company, 
organization  or  individual  that 
would  like  to  give  something  back 
to  their  community.  The  training  is 
free  and  the  rewards  are  enriching. 
So  volunteer  and  call  1  800  424 1040. 
Beginning  October  1, 1990,  please 
call  1  800  829  1040. 

Volunteer  and  help  make 
someone’s  taxes  less  taxing. 


With  Special  Guest:  New  Covenant 
'Catch  the  CW 

tf€S^^Sponsored  By  VUCAB  &  Inword  Fire  Productions 

Saturday,  December  7  •  8:00pm 

Valparaiso  University  Hilltop  Gym  •  Valparaiso,  IN 

Gerwral  Admission  $9.00  in  Ad vanc*/$11 .00  at  the  Door/$7.00  for  Groups  of  10  or  More 
Ticket  Outlets:  Select  Music  Stores  and  Christian  Bookstores 
Mail  Orders:  Inword  Fire  Productions.  PO  Box  1730,  Valparaiso.  IN  46383 
For  More  Information,  Call:  219-464  5806  (On  Campus)  or  219-759-1099  (Inword  Fire  Concert  Hotline) 
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Monday,  November  11, 1991 
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Classified  Advertising . . . 


Stumbling  about  in  English- 
land?  Are  you  fraught  in  frag¬ 
ments?  Do  your  participles  dan¬ 
gle,  are  your  commas  misplaced, 
or  do  you  think  onomatopoeia  is 
a  town  in  Italy? 

Help  is  as  dose  as  your  telephone. 
Just  call  879-8049  for  rates  and 
further  information.  I  will  tutor 
English,  type  papers,  and  check 
for  mechanical  and  grammatical 
errors,  but  will  NOT  rewrite. 


White  Canopy  double  bed  with 
gold  trim  for  sale  -  $125.  Call 
987-3335. 


Complete  resume  service  to  meet 
the  student’s  budget.  Will  provide 
cover  letters,  resumes,  and  mail¬ 
ings.  Call  324-6462. 


1979  Olds  Custom  Cruiser  sta¬ 
tion  wagon;  power  steering, 
brakes,  tape  deck  -  $750.  Call 
464-1789. 


al980  Honda  Accord  engine  for 

sale;  can  hear  running.  Can  be 
used  for  parts  -  $250.  Call  FU/NC, 
ext.  213  or  879-7692  and  ask  for 
Connie. 


FREE  TRAVEL,  CASH,  AND 
EXCELLENT 
BUSINESS 
EXPERIENCE!! 

Openings  available  for  individuals  or  student  or¬ 
ganizations  to  promote  the  country’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  SPRING  BREAK  tours. 

Call  Inter-Campus  Programs  1-800-327-6013. 


Girls  needed  for  amatuer  TV  New 
Year's  video  to  be  taped  next  month. 
Like  to  act  or  perform?  Any  acting 
background  helpful.  Call  872-9272. 


Support 

research. 


9 


American  Heart 
Association 


i  3B  buy  ir 

■fH SELL  IT 

FIND  IT. 

Hmnina 


rl 

BUY  ir. 
SELL  IT. 
FIND  II. 

■•iftmnru 

KEEP  AN  EYE  ON  CRIME 

Monday  November  18,  1991 
7:30  p.m. 

Purdue  Univ -North  Central , 

Westville  Campus 

LSF  Bldg  Boom  170 
Donation:  $1.00 

Tired  of  feeling  defenseless? 

Learn  about  neighborhood  crime  watch 

Discourage  neighborhood  crime! 
Abductions-Thefts-Vandalism 
Program  presented  by  Law  Enforcement  Professionals 
Info:  800-8 72-123 h  ex  t  297  ■  Refreshments  •  Map  on  back 


Dig  up  your  old 

Lionel 

and 

American  Flyer 

trains... 

I  will  buy  any  amount  in 
any  condi ton! 

Call  Tim  at  1-845-8755 


WE’RE  EXPANDING! 

COME  JOIN  OUR  FAMILY 

NOW  ACCEPTING 
APPLICATIONS  FOR: 

Nurses,  RN 

(Adult  or  Adolescent  Unit;  Weekends  or  Straight  Shifts) 

Master’s  Level  Social  Workers 

(Adult  or  Adolescent  Unit) 

Psychiatric  Technicians 

(Bachelor’s  Degree  or  related  experience) 

Teachers 

(Special  Education  Level) 

Master’s  Level  Therapist 

(Experience  with  children,  psychodrama  &  art  therapy) 

EXCELLENT  COMPENSATION  &  BENEFIT  PACKAGE 

DIRECT  RESUMES  TO: 


DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 
701  WALL  STREET 
VALPARAISO,  IN  46383 


*  *  »  -  i  «  a 
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house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
B  any  as  in  the  Office  of  Publicity  and  Publications. 


announcements 


Mr.  Jerry  Lewis,  director  of  Financial  Aid,  is  recuperating  from  back  surgery. 

Student  Support  Services  welcomes  Ms.  Judy  Randolph  as  a  part-time  tempo¬ 
rary  academic  advisor,  helping  out  during  Mr.  Tom  Lucas’  medical  leave. 


honors  and  awards 


Prof.  Kenneth  A.  Lavery,  assistant  professor  of  General  Business,  was  named 
a  member  of  Sigma  Iota  Epsilon,  a  national  management  scholastic  honorary 
society  which  is  part  of  the  prestigious  Academy  of  Management.  In  September, 
he  also  received  a  special  award  from  the  Indiana  district  office  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  recognizing  PU/NC’s  1991  Volunteer  Income  Tax  Assistance 
program.  Prof.  Lavery  currently  is  working  on  his  doctorate  from  Northern 
Illinois  University. 

Prof.  Larry  Seibert,  assistant  professor  of  General  Business,  received  the 
runner-up  award  in  the  Best  Paper  competition  for  “Characteristics  of  Saving 
and  Non-Saving  Households  Among  the  Working  Class  in  the  United  States.” 
The  award  was  presented  at  the  Association  for  Financial  Counseling  and 
Planning  Education  conference  in  Kansas  City,  Oct.  12. 


books  and  authors 


Prof.  Annamarie  S.  Herndon,  assistant  professor  of  Restaurant,  Hotel,  and 
Institutional  Management,  is  listed  as  a  reviewer  of  the  1991  third  edition  of 
Understanding  Normal  and  Clinical  Nutrition,  by  Whitney,  Cataldo  and  Rolfes. 

Prof.  Marion  Whitlow,  associate  professor  of  Nursing,  has  completed  assisting 
Delmar  Publishers  with  the  1992  revision  of  Nursing  Perspectives  and  Issues. 

Prof.  Karen  Lieberman-Nissen,  assistant  professor  of  Restaurant,  Hotel  and 
Institutional  Management  and  section  director,  is  the  author  of  “Teaching 
Effectiveness:  Evaluation  and  Improvement,”  published  in  the  August  issue  of 
Hospitality  and  Tourism  Educator  Journal. 

Dr.  W.  Patrick  Leonard,  vice  chancellor  for  Academic  Services  and  professor 
of  Education  and  General  Business,  reviewed  “Improving  College  Management: 
An  Integrated  System  Approach”  and  “The  University  Research  Enterprise  for 
Economics  of  Education  Review,  Fall  1991. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Prof.  Kim  Genovese,  assistant  professor  of  Nursing,  presented  “Perinatal 
Substance  Abuse:  Effects  on  Children  in  the  School  System,”  at  the  1991 
Quality  Educational  Standards  in  Teaching  Conference,  Oct.  25  at  Westside 
High  School,  Gary. 

Mr.  John  Sanaghan,  coordinator  of  Student  Services,  Nursing,  will  present 
seminars  on  special  problems  in  corporate  ethics  and  professional  conduct  for 
administrators,  regulators,  and  brokers  of  the  commodity  futures  and  options 
markets  at  a  meeting  of  the  Futures  Industry  Association,  the  professional  trade 
and  educational  organization  of  the  International  Futures  Industry,  Nov.  13-14  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Fred  Miller,  director  of  Community  Relations,  and  Ms.  Joy  Banyas, 
coordinator  of  Publications  and  Printing  Services,  attended  the  fall  meeting  of 
the  Purdue  University  Relations  staffs  at  Purdue  Calumet,  Oct.  15. 

Prof.  Joan  Chesterton,  assistant  professor  of  Supervision,  conducted  a  work¬ 
shop,  “Getting  to  Yes:  Developing  Negotiating  Skills”  for  lending  officers  and 
management  of  First  Citizens  Bank,  Michigan  City,  Oct.  2  and  9. 

Affirmative  Action  officers  from  all  the  Purdue  campuses  met  at  the  North 


Central  campus  Oct.  21  for  their  semiannual  meeting.  Hosts  for  the  meeting 
were  Ms.  Patricia  Carlisle  and  Ms.  Sharon  Spoon. 

Prof.  Paul  Osisek,  assistant  professor  of  Developmental  Studies,  presented 
“Whatever  Happened  to  the  Class  of  071:  An  evaluation  of  a  Developmental 
Reading  course  as  a  tool  for  Retention  at  a  Regional  Campus,”  at  the  convention 
of  the  Indiana  Association  of  Developmental  Educators,  Oct.  17-18  in  India¬ 
napolis. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  associate  professor  of  Spanish,  was  organizer  and 
moderator  for  two  sessions  on  Contemporary  Latin  American  Literature  of  the 
Southern  Cone  at  the  Purdue  University  Conference  on  Romance  Languages, 
Literature  and  Film,  Oct.  3-5  in  West  Lafayette. 

Dr.  Linda  Duttlinger,  associate  professor  of  Developmental  Studies  and  acting 
chair  of  the  Community  College,  presented  “Academic  Achievements  of 
Incarcerated  GED  Students”  and  presided  over  a  Study  Skills  Spin  Group  at  the 
Indiana  Association  of  Developmental  Education  conference,  Oct.  17-18  in 
Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Howard  Bashore,  head  of  University  Police,  attended  a  seminar  on  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act,  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Oct.  10-11. 

Prof.  Janice  Van  Cauwenbergh,  assistant  professor  of  Nursing,  presented 
“Satanism  and  Substance  Abuse”  for  the  Gary  Teachers  Union  annual  education 
conference,  Oct.  24. 

Ms.  Judith  L.  Novak,  guest  lecturer  in  Mathematics,  spoke  on  “Academic 
Competitions:  Local  to  National”  at  the  10th  conference  on  “The  Improvement 
of  Mathematics  Teaching,”  attended  by  teachers  from  Northwest  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  on  Sept  28  at  Purdue  Calumet.  ^ 

Prof.  Paul  A.  Tombers,  assistant  professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  Tech¬ 
nology,  presented  his  paper,  “Teaching  Advanced  CAD  Topics  at  the  ASME 
International  Computers  in  Engineering  conference  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  Aug. 
20.  He  also  formally  refereed  two  other  papers  that  were  presented. 

Dr.  Patricia  Babcock,  associate  professor  and  chair  of  the  Nursing  Section, 
attended  a  workshop  on  Ethical  Dilemmas  in  Organ  Transplantation,  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Oct.  25-26. 

Dr.  Cynthia  Pulver,  associate  professor  of  Education,  and  Prof.  Michael 
Kasper,  assistant  professor  of  Mathematics,  presented  “Hey,  Teacher,  This  Is 
Reading.  Why  Are  We  Doing  Math?”  at  the  Indiana  State  Teachers  Association 
Conference  on  Instruction,  in  Indianapolis,  Oct.  25.  On  Nov.  8,  they  presented 
“Connections:  Using  Children’s  Literature  in  Mathematics  Classes”  at  the 
Indiana  University  at  South  Bend  Conference  on  Mathematics  Instruction.  On 
Nov.  9,  they  presented  “Connections:  Using  Children’s  Literature  as  a  Source 
for  Problems  in  Problem  Solving”  at  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  Southwestern  Regional  Conference,  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.  In 
addition.  Prof.  Kasper  presented  “Do  as  I  Do!  Modeling  Expected  Behavior  in 
Mathematics  Classes  for  Preservice  Elementary  Education  Teachers”  for  the 
Indiana  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  annual  meeting,  in  Indianapolis, 
Ocl  24. 


speaking  engagements 


Mrs.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  director  of  Student  Support  Services,  addressed  the 
Chesterton  Branch  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  on 
“Career  Choices  in  the  1990s,”  Oct.  24. 

Prof.  Michael  Kasper,  assistant  professor  of  Mathematics,  spoke  on  “New 
Directions  in  Mathematics  Education”  to  the  faculty  of  Morgan  Township 
Elementary  School,  on  Oct.  24.  On  Nov.  1,  he  spoke  on  “The  NCTM  Standards 
and  Their  Applications  to  Curriculum  Planning”  to  the  Northwest  Indiana 
Principals  Group,  in  LaPorte.  On  Nov.  7,  he  spoke  to  the  West  Elementary 
School  Faculty,  Plymouth,  Ind.,  on  “Using  Manipulatives  in  the  Elementary 
School  Mathematics  Classroom.” 
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Purdue  Rockets 


Into  2 1  st  Century 

Purdue  Alumni  Astronauts 
Armstrong  and  Cernan  Co-Chair 
$250  Million  Fund  Raising  Campaign 


WEST  LAFAYETTE,  IN  —  On 
November  8  Purdue  University 
launched  a  $250  million  campaign, 
the  largest  in  its  history,  to  raise 
money  from  private  sources  and 
propel  it  into  the  21st  century. 

National  co-chairs  of  the  “Pur¬ 
due:  Vision  21”  campaign  are  Pur¬ 
due  alumni  Neil  A.  Armstrong  and 
Eugene  A.  Cernan,  the  first  and 
last  men  on  the  moon. 

Vice  chairmen  of  the  campaign 
are  also  alumni:  James  E.  Dora, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  General  Hotels  Corporation 
(Indianapolis),  and  Richard  W. 
Hansen,  president  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer  of  Furnas  Electric 
Company  (Batavia,  Illinois). 

The  campaign  has  been  in 
progress  since  July  1989,  though  it 
has  been  just  recently  announced, 
and  will  be  completed  in  1994,  the 
university’s  125th  anniversary.  To 
date,  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
$250  million  goal  has  been  raised. 

According  to  vice  president  for 
development  Charles  B.  Wise,  ma¬ 
jor  contributions  to  date  include  an 

Macintosh 
Demonstration 
December  5th 

Dr.  Clark  Gedney  of  Biological 
Sciences  at  West  Lafayette  will  be 
on  PU/NC  campus  Thursday,  De¬ 
cember  5  to  demonstrate  interac¬ 
tive  computer  programs  that  have 
been  developed  at  West  Lafayette. 

Dr.  Gedney  will  be  in  SWRZ  142 
between  9:30  a.m.  and  11:30  a.m. 
with  Macintosh  computers  and  ed¬ 
ucational  software  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  interest  in  science  at  var¬ 
ious  levels  of  school  systems. 

Eveiyone  is  invited  to  attend  this 
Presentation. 
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anonymous  gift  of  nearly  $40  mil¬ 
lion,  $2  million  from  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Foundation,  $1.5  million  from 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and 
$200,000  from  Air  Products  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Also  included  in  the  total  is  $1 
million  from  New  York  business¬ 
man  Lewis  B.  Cullman,  who  es¬ 
tablished  a  distinguished  profes¬ 
sorship  in  the  Krannert  School  of 
Management. 

The  campaign  is  people-oriented, 
with  a  focus  on  raising:  $75  mil¬ 
lion  for  faculty  enhancements  such 
as  special  professorships  and 
chairs,  which  help  Purdue  compete 
for  the  best  academic  talent  in  a 
competitive  market;  $75  million  for 
research  and  public  service;  $50 
million  for  students,  particularly 
scholarships  for  undergraduates 
and  fellowships  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents;  and  $50  million  to  upgrade 
Purdue’s  libraries  and  information- 
retrieval  system. 

The  university’s  Fort  Wayne 
Calumet,  and  North  Central  cam¬ 
puses  are  also  involved  in  the  effort. 

Wise  will  guide  the  campaign 
with  assistance  from  a  volunteer 
campaign  cabinet  of  31  Purdue 
alumni  worldwide  and  by  Purdue 
vice  presidents,  deans,  faculty  and 
students. 

Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  has  launched  a  five-year  cam¬ 
paign  as  part  of  Purdue:  Vision  21. 
All  funds  solicited  on  behalf  of  our 
c  ampus  will  remain  at  PU/NC. 


Dr.  Rich  Hengst’s  biology  students 
collected  specimens  --  food  speci¬ 
mens,  that  is  -  for  this  year's  Thanks¬ 
giving  Food  Drive.  Each  year,  Dr. 
Hengst  encourages  his  students  to  do¬ 
nate,  but  this  year's  contribution  far 
surpassed  that  of  previous  years. 

Photos/S.  Halsey 


:  Student  Newspapers  Nationwide 
]  Report  Censorship  Attempts 


(CPS)  —  On  December  15  the 
nation  will  celebrate  the  200th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  yet 
after  two  centuries,  student  news¬ 
papers  are  still  fighting  to  uphold 
their  constitutional  rights  to  a  free 
press. 

And  now,  a  1988  Supreme  Court 


Florida  Student  Dies  After 
Drinking  Contest 

(CPS)  —  A  drinking  challenge  from  roommates  proved  fatal  for  21- 
year-old  Larry  K.  Wooten.  The  University  of  Florida  student  died 
November  5  after  drinking  23  shots  of  alcohol,  authorities  said. 

Wooten  and  his  three  roommates  were  at  a  local  bar,  The  Mill,  when 
Wooten’s  roommates  challenged  him  to  break  a  drinking  record. 
Wooten  downed  23  shots  of  various  kinds  of  alcohol  in  one  hour, 
Gainesville  police  said.  The  bar  was  offering  a  two-for-one  special. 

Wooten’s  roommates  took  him  home  shortly  after  he  finished  his  last 
shot.  He  later  started  vomiting,  then  passed  out.  An  ambulance  was 
called  and  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  about  2:15  a.m.  Wooten  was 
pronounced  dead  at  3:45  a.m. 

Wooten’s  blood  alcohol  level  was  not  immediately  known,  but  police 
say  blood  alcohol  levels  that  prove  fatal  are  usually  about  .40.  The 
Alachua  County  Sheriffs  Department  is  investigating  the  overdose 
since  it  occurred  at  a  bar  located  outside  the  city  limits. 


ruling  that  gave  high  school  offi¬ 
cials  broader  power  to  censor 
school-sponsored  student  publica¬ 
tions  has  some  free  press  advocates 
fearing  that  the  same  argument 
may  be  stretched  to  include  college 
newspapers. 

The  Hazelwood  v.  Kuhlmeier  rul¬ 
ing  specifically  referred  to  the  cen¬ 
soring  of  student  publications  when 
they  are  part  of  a  school’s  curricu¬ 
lum  and  when  the  decision  to  cen¬ 
sor  is  “reasonably  related  to  legit¬ 
imate  pedagogical  concerns.” 

The  Student  Press  Law  Center 
says  that’s  what  is  happening  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

Last  month,  the  student  news¬ 
paper,  The  Lantern,  began  pub¬ 
lishing  under  protest  after  the 
school  attempted  to  enact  a  policy 
of  prior  review  aimed  at  preventing 
libelous  stories  from  running  in  the 
newspaper. 

The  student  editors  said  it  was 
censorship. 

Three  weeks  later,  when  the  pol¬ 
icy  was  approved,  three  editors  and 
six  reporters  resigned,  and  seven 


editors  were  fired. 

“When  I  started  my  job,  I  asked 
what  the  policy  was  and  they  (the 
publication  committee)  told  me 
there  was  no  prior  review,”  said 
former  editor  Debra  Baker,  a  senior 
who  quit  because  of  the  policy.  “I 
asked  that  question  before  we  got 
started  (publishing  this  quarter), 
and  that’s  what  started  it.” 

Ohio  State  runs  its  student  news¬ 
paper  as  a  laboratory  for  journalism 
classes.  While  most  student  re¬ 
porters  and  copy  editors  are  re¬ 
quired  to  work  for  the  paper  as  part 
of  the  lab,  the  editors  and  some  re¬ 
porters  are  paid  by  the  school  to 
run  the  paper.  Financially,  the 
newspaper  is  independent,  gener¬ 
ating  enough  revenue  through  ad¬ 
vertising  to  run  itself  and  give 
enough  money  back  to  the  school  to 
pay  for  the  student  staff. 

Financially,  we’re  independent, 
but  we’re  not  separately  incorpo¬ 
rated,”  Baker  says. 

The  new  policy,  approved  by  the 
faculty  of  Ohio  State’s  school  of 
See  Censorship,  page  10... 
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Snow  Closing  Policy 


Each  winter,  school  officials  are 
faced  with  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  to  cancel  classes  and  close 
the  university  during  dangerous 
weather  conditions. 

At  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral,  the  decision  is  based  on  two 
factors:  access  to  the  campus  via 
main  state  roads,  and  the  ability  to 
adequately  clear  and  maintain 
campus  parking  lots.  If  these  fac¬ 
tors  are  unfavorable,  the  campus 
will  be  closed. 

Whenever  possible,  the  decision 
to  close  the  university  on  a  specif¬ 


ic  day  is  made  at  approximately  5 
a.m.  Radio  stations  are  notified  of 
the  decision  before  6  a.m.  Stations 
should  repeat  the  closure  an¬ 
nouncement  at  intervals  through¬ 
out  the  day. 

If  PU/NC  is  not  among  the  closed 
facilities  announced  by  the  stations 
during  their  6  a.m.  closure  broad¬ 
cast,  assume  that  the  university  is 
open,  with  classes  as  usual.  The 
following  radio  stations  will  broad¬ 
cast  PU/NC  closure  announce¬ 
ments: 


LaPorte 

WCOE  96.7  FM 
WLOI  1540  AM 

Valparaiso 
WAKE  1500  AM 
WLJE  105.5  FM 
WNWI  1080  AM 

South  Bend 
WNSN  101.5  FM 
WSBT  960  AM 


Chesterton 
WDSO  88.3  FM 

Crown  Point 
WWJY  103.9  FM 

Knox 

WKVI  99.3  FM 
1520  AM 

Michigan  City 
WEFM  95.9  FM 
WIMS  1420  AM 


For  Your 
Info... 

SWRZ  Room  40,  which  houses 
Admissions,  Financial  Aid,  Place¬ 
ment  and  the  Registrar’s  Offices^  is 
undergoing  extensive  remodeling. 
It  (SWRZ  Room  40)  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  service  on  or  about  Jan¬ 
uary  9, 1992. 

If  you  have  business  in  the  Reg¬ 
istrar’s  Office  during  the  interim,  it 
will  be  temporarily  relocated  in 
SWRZ  60. 
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The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press  is  imperative,  as  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment.  The  Spectator  will  print  student  and  facul¬ 
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Lotteries  Not  Beneficial 
Professors  Say 
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Author’s 
Past  Causes 
UNM  Press 
Discomfort 

ALBUQUERQUE,  NM  (CPS)  — 
The  news  kept  getting  worse  for 
the  University  of  New  Mexico 
Press. 

It  turned  out  that  the  late  author 
of  the  best-selling  paperback,  “The 
Education  of  Little  Tree,”  which 
was  reissued  by  UNM  Press  in 
1986,  was  once  a  speechwriter  for 
Alabama  Governor  George  Wal¬ 
lace. 

Forrest  Carter  was  not  an  or¬ 
phan,  as  was  indicated  in  the  “au¬ 
tobiography,”  and  he  also  wasn’t 
writing  under  his  own  name.  There 
were  allegations  that  Carter  had 
ties  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

“The  Education  of  Little  Tree,” 
said  to  be  based  on  the  true  story  of 
a  Native  American  boy,  has  sold 
more  than  50,000  copies. 

However,  an  Alabama  newspa¬ 
per  discovered  that  author  “For¬ 
rest  Carter”  was  in  reality  Asa 
“Ace”  Carter,  who  wrote  under  a 
pen  name  to  conceal  his  past  from 
publishers. 

Carter,  who  has  been  described 
as  a  right-wing  political  activist,  is 
said  to  have  written  many  of  Wal¬ 
lace’s  speeches,  including  the  infa¬ 
mous  “segregation  forever”  speech. 

UNM  Press  Director  Elizabeth 
Hadas  issued  a  statement  saying 
the  words  “a  true  story”  would  be 
stripped  from  the  book’s  cover  and 
jacket  immediately. 

While  a  brief  biography  of  “For¬ 
rest  Carter”  published  by  UNM 
Press  says  he  died  12  years  ago  in 
Abilene,  Texas,  the  real  Asa  Carter 
died  12  years  ago  while  on  a  flight 
to  Dallas  from  his  home  in  Florida.- 

Country  singer  Ron  Taylor, 
Carter’s  closest  friend,  denies 
Carter  ever  belonged  to  the  Klan 
and  insists  that  he  was  opposed  to 
any  infringement  of  people’s  rights. 

The  news  of  Carter’s  political 
past  sent  agents  and  publishers 
scrambling  to  repair  the  book’s  im¬ 
age. 

“We  understand  that  Carter  was 
part  Cherokee,  allegations  to  the 
contrary  not  withstanding,  and 
Cherokee  people  continue  to  hold 
the  book  in  high  regard,"  Hadas 
said. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FL  (CPS)  — 
Three  University  of  North  Florida 
professors  have  written  a  book  that 
says  state  lotteries  aren’t  what 
they’re  cracked  up  to  be. 

In  “The  Economic  Consequences 
of  State  Lotteries,”  Mary  Borg,  Paul 
Mason,  and  Stephen  Shapiro  write 
that  lottery  systems  are  so  flawed 
that  they  actually  siphon  funds 


from  other  state  revenue  sources. 

The  book  concludes  that  for  every 
dollar  a  state  earns  from  the  lot¬ 
tery,  it  loses  23  cents  in  sales  or  ex¬ 
cise  tax  items  players  would  have 
bought  if  they  weren’t  spending  the 
money  on  a  lottery  ticket. 

The  book  bases  its  findings  on  a 
random  sample  of  439  Floridians. 
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Order  the  tree  Consumer 

Intormation  Catalog  to  be  on  top  of  the 
latest  government  information  on  credit, 
health,  home,  money  matters,  and  much 
more  It  lists  more  than  200  booklets,  many 
tree  So  send  for  the  Catalog  now  You'll  be 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  crowd.  Write 

Consumer  Information  Center 
Dept.  MR,  Pueblo,  Colorado  81006 
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The  Wednesday  Lunch  Series 


Recycling,  Country  Music,  Spanish  Guitar  and  Children 


by  Vicky  Granzow 

On  October  30th,  the  Wednes¬ 
day  Series  featured  Wil  Flower,  Se¬ 
nior  Community  Relations  Man¬ 
ager  of  Waste  Management  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  Flower  explained  that  new 
technology  is  being  developed  to 
aid  us  with  the  waste  problem. 
There  are  waste  energy  facilities 
which  regenerate  the  waste  into 
electricity.  People  object  to  hav¬ 
ing  these  types  of  facilities  in  their 
backyards,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
spare  our  precious  natural  re¬ 
sources,  recycling  and  waste  ener¬ 
gy  facilities  must  become  a  way  of 
life. 

Mr.  Fowler  pointed  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  separating  and  recy¬ 
cling  trash,  since  each  American 
generates  3  1/2  pounds  of  trash  a 
day.  Problems  in  recycling  meth¬ 
ods  arose  when  many  groups  began 
to  recycle,  with  nowhere  to  take 
the  materials.  Waste  Management 
has  entered  joint  ventures  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  materials  picked  up 
will  have  a  place  to  go  to  be  recy¬ 
cled. 

The  Wednesday  Lunch  Series  on 
November  6th  was  titled  “Country 
Comes  to  Campus.”  It  appears  that 
“country”  has  been  here  all  along, 
we  just  didn’t  know  where  to  look 
for  it.  Several  faculty  and  staff 
members  put  together  a  lively  show 
that  included  boot-tappin’  country 
music  and  down  home  playfulness. 

Performing  were  Scott  Smith- 
son,  Gene  Norton,  Kurt  Acton,  Sue 
Tressler,  Tom  Young  and  Ed  Bed- 
nar.  PU/NC  student  Jennifer  Gib¬ 
son  sang  with  special  guests,  The 
Porter  County  Coral  Club.  The 
performers  were  clad  in  familiar 
country  duds,  wearing  overalls, 
cowboy  and  straw  hats,  jeans,  and 
bandannas. 

They  sang  familiar  country  fa¬ 
vorites  like  “Your  Cheatin’  Heart” 
and  “Rocky  Top”  and  a  couple  of 
songs  written  by  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  North  Central’s  own  country  mu¬ 
sic  composer,  Dr.  Gene  Norton. 

The  audience  tapped  their  feet, 
clapped  their  hands,  and  sang 
along,  laughing  and  enjoying  ev¬ 
ery  minute.  Everyone  in  atten¬ 
dance  left  in  high  spirits,  freed  from 


Congratulations! 

to  Mike  Hurd, 

winner  of  the 

"Questions 
for  Action" 
Essay  Contest 

Title  of  essay: 

"Is  NCAA 


Proposition  48 
Appropriate ?" 


the  Wednesday  doldrums,  and  an¬ 
ticipating  what  we  hope  will  be¬ 
come  a  tradition:  the  Grand  Ole 
PU/NC  Opry. 

On  November  13th  a  different 
type  of  music  floated  through  the 
LSF  Lounge.  The  Chancellor's  Se¬ 
ries  in  conjunction  with  the 
Wednesday  Series  featured  Span¬ 
ish  Guitarist  Ron  Hudson.  He 
played  old  Spanish  and  classical 
favorites,  and  some  of  his  own  mu¬ 
sic. 

Hudson  grew  up  in  Guatemala 
where  his  parents  were  mission¬ 
aries.  He  learned  how  to  play  the 
guitar  there,  and  began  writing  his 
own  music.  He  wrote  a  thrilling 
piece  about  a  day  spmt  stomping 
tarantulas  with  his  friends. 

Hudson  brought  to  his  perfor¬ 
mance  with  him  a  huge  tarantula 
specimen,  mounted  and  enclosed 
in  a  glass  case.  Gazing  at  that 
while  listening  to  the  music  was 
enough  to  send  shivers  through  the 
audience. 

Hudson  also  played  a  guitar 


made  from  an  armadillo,  a  very 
special  South  American  instru¬ 
ment.  The  sound  was  beautiful, 
and  only  slightly  different  from 
that  of  a  regular  guitar.  The  audi¬ 
ence  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  mu¬ 
sic  of  this  very  talented  performer. 

During  the  Lunch  Series  on 
November  20th,  the  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  Sitter  Service 
Children  put  on  a  show  coordinat¬ 
ed  by  Marcia  Shurr.  The  program 
was  called  the  Bean  Bag  Brigade 
because  the  children  performed  to 
music  using  small,  colorful  bean- 
bags  as  props.  The  little  ones 
charmed  the  audience  with  their 
delightful  routine.  Many  family 
members  were  able  to  attend. 
Punch  and  cookies  were  served  to 
the  audience  after  the  show. 

The  Wednesday  Lunch  Series 
features  topics  of  interest  or  en¬ 
joyable  programs.  Each  week,  your 
attendence  gives  you  the  chance  to 
win  a  quality  door  prize. 

Come  join  in  the  fun  next 
semester!  We  have  a  great  time. 


Kinko’s  Settles  Copyright 
Suit  for  $1.9  Million 


(CPS)  —  Kinko’s  Graphics  Cor¬ 
poration  has  agreed  to  pay  $1.9 
million  in  damages  and  legal  fees  to 
settle  a  two-year-old  copyright  in¬ 
fringement  suit  filed  by  eight  pub¬ 
lishing  companies. 

The  company  also  agreed  not  to 
appeal  a  U.S.  District  Court  rul¬ 
ing  last  March  that  found  that  the 
chain  of  photocopy  shops  had  in¬ 
fringed  upon  copyright  laws  by  re¬ 
producing  collections  of  literary 
works  without  permission. 

Photocopied  materials  are  often 


requested  by  professors  for  use  in 
college  coursework. 

In  settling  the  case  in  late  Octo¬ 
ber,  Kinko’s  agreed  to  get  permis¬ 
sion  for  the  use  of  copyrighted  ma¬ 
terials  and  to  work  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Publishers  to 
make  sure  copyright  laws  are 
obeyed. 

Both  sides  also  agreed  to  a  long- 
range  program  to  monitor  copying 
companies  to  make  sure  that  all  of 
them  are  complying  with  copyright 
laws. 


Student/Staff/Faculty  Party 
Saturday ,  December  14th 


Shakey's  Banquet  Hall,  Hwy  20,  Michigan  City 


Cocktail  Hour  7-8  p.m. 

Free  Hors  d'oeuvres  buffet:  7-10  p.m. 
iic  (50's-60's):  7-Midnight 
c  Jockey  who  can  ptay  it  all 

Get  your  tickets  in  the 
Dean  of  Students  Office/ 
Activities  Office,  Student  Senate  office,  or 
Spectator  office. 

The  last  day  to  purchase  these 
advance-priced  tickets  is  Wednesday, 
December  11,  until  5  p.m. 


Mus 

Disi 


$5.00 

per 

person 


Photo/C.  Szawara 
Caricaturist  Joe  Aronson  drew  a  crowd  ••  pardon  the  pun  ~  and 
a  few  odd  noses  recently  when  he  practiced  his  craft  in  the  LSF 
cafeteria.  While  Aronson  drew,  his  work  was  made  visible  to  all 
cafeteria  patrons  via  overhead  projector. 


Midweek  Ski  Trip 

PU/NC  Ski  Club 

Sugar  Loaf  Caberfae 

December  18th  and  19th 

$40  (or  less)  per  day 

Contact  Rich  Hengst  (ext  251)  by  December  10th 
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Keep  Game  Room ,  Students  Say 


Photo/  R.  Allen 


These  students,  bereft  of  scandal,  enjoy  a  calm  moment  In  the 
game  room;  such  solace  Is  the  norm  rather  than  the  exception. 


The  game  room  on  this  campus, 
located  in  LSF  building,  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  place  with  a  lot  of  students,  and 
is  often  filled  to  capacity,  especial¬ 
ly  during  lunch  hour. 

As  a  result  of  it’s  frequent  us¬ 
age,  it  should  surprise  no  one  that 
“disturbances”  occasionally  occur. 

In  response  to  one  such  minor 
occurrence,  however,  the  “matter” 
of  the  game  room  had  a  spot  on  a 
recent  Student  Senate  meeting 
agenda.  The  subject  of  the  game 
room  ultimately  monopolized  the 
meeting,  during  which  one  Senator 
proposed  that  the  game  room  be 
closed  down. 

The  thoughts  of  students  who 
eqjoy  the  game  room  and  those  who 
choose  not  to  use  the  facilities  con¬ 
vey  the  message  that  the  game 
room  poses  no  threat  to  the  aca¬ 
demic  aspects  of  “college  life,”  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  seems  to  serve  some 
stress-relieving  function. 

Robin  Allen  asked  students  the 
following  questions  concerning  the 
game  room:  Why  do  you  come  to 
the  game  room?  Should  the  game 
room  be  closed?  Have  you  ever  no¬ 
ticed  anyone  doing  anything  wrong 
(damage)  in  the  game  room? 

Jamie  Duffy:  It’s  not  as  bad  as 
people  think.  We  come  in  here  to 
socialize  and  have  fun.  No  one 
comes  in  here  to  destroy  the  school’s 
property.  If  any  damage  is  done  it’s 
purely  accidental.  We  don’t  want  to 
lose  our  “home”. 

Shannon  Taylor:  If  the  game 
room  is  closed  down,  then  these 
people  will  go  to  other  places  (for  in¬ 
stance,  the  library)  to  unwind.  It’s 
not  fair  to  stereotype  the  entire 

Systemwide 
Enrollment 
for  Purdue 
Approaches 
60,000 

WEST  LAFAYETTE,  IN  —  En¬ 
rollment  increases  among  in-state 
and  minority  groups  helped  push 
the  number  of  Purdue  University 
students  systemwide  to  near  the 
60,000  mark. 

The  Office  of  the  Registrar, 
which  recently  completed  its  final 
tally,  reports  that  59,958  students 
have  enrolled  in  Purdue  classes 
this  fall,  an  increase  of  1,235  stu¬ 
dents  from  last  fall. 

Enrollments  increased  at  each 
of  the  Purdue  campuses.  West 
Lafayette  enrollment  this  fall  is 
36,163.  There  are  8,919  students  at 
Purdue-Calumet  and  3,552  at 
North  Central.  There  are  3,423 
students  at  Indianapolis  and  5,996 
at  Fort  Wayne. 


game  room  over  the  actions  of  the 
few.  Is  this  a  form  of  segregation? 
I  think  so.  Where  will  the  work- 
study  people  go?  They’ll  lose  their 
jobs.  If  they  cut  out  the  game  room, 
111  refuse  to  pay  student  activities 
fees.  Check  GPA’s  of  the  students 
in  the  game  room.  They’ll  be  the 
same  as  the  same  as  the  ones  that 
don’t  (go  to  the  game  room). 

Carlos  Sena:  There’s  no  prob¬ 
lems  in  here  now. 

Tom  Scooby:  There  are  not  many 
social  activities  offered  to  students 
here  as  it  is.  Why  take  away  one  of 
the  few  things  that  there  are  to  do 


here? 

Craig  Bishop:  I  come  in  here  ev¬ 
eryday  for  about  45  minutes.  I  get 
tired  of  studying  and  I  come  in  here 
to  blow  off  steam.  I  don’t  think  the 
game  room  should  be  closed  be¬ 
cause  too  much  pressure  will  build 
in  the  students. 

Greg  Hunter:  I  don’t  want  the 
game  room  closed.  I  need  to  take 
my  mind  off  my  studies.  Most  of 
my  friends  hang  in  here.  The  inci¬ 
dent  that  happened  last  week  has 
never  happened  since  I’ve  been 
here.  No  matter  how  well  ordered 
any  institution  is,  trouble  is  in¬ 


evitable.  It’s  usually  not  that  crazy. 

Todd  Fletcher:  No,  I  do  not  want 
the  game  room  closed.  I  go  in  there 
to  play  pool  and  relieve  stress. 

Linda  Renicker:  I  don’t  think 
the  game  room  should  be  closed.  I 
think  it’s  an  outlet  for  the  students. 
Although  I  don’t  use  the  game 
room,  I  feel  it’s  important  that  it  re¬ 
mains  open. 

Rob  Swanson:  I  come  in  the 
game  room  because  it’s  loud  (music) 
and  it  takes  my  mind  off  school  for 
a  little  while  after  studying.  If  the 
game  room  is  closed  down,  then 
the  people  in  here  will  go  bother 
those  people  who  are  studying.  It 
will  be  a  big  mess. 

Adrienne  Lynch:  Not  everybody 
eats  lunch,  so  it’s  something,  for 
people  to  do.  It  is  also  a  construc¬ 
tive  way  of  “letting  off  steam”  from 
the  pressures  of  school. 

Anonymous:  I  don’t  think  the 
game  room  should  close,  because  it 


is  the  only  place  in  the  school  where 
the  students  can  have  fun  without 
professors  looking  over  them. 

Troy  Niloff:  Don’t  close  the  game 
room  because  many  people  have 
long  delays  in  between  classes  with 
nothing  to  do. 

Dan  Salmi:  I  feel  the  game  room 
should  remain  open.  Personally,  I 
have  a  five  hour  break  between 
classes  and  the  game  room  pro¬ 
vides  a  nice  break  (from  hell). 

Carey  Millsap:  I  do  not  use  the 
game  room,  but  I  don’t  think  that 
it  should  be  dosed  down.  Why  take 
take  away  one  of  the  few  things 
that  really  belongs  to  the  students? 

(Editor’s  note:  The  game  room 
will  not,  in  fact,  be  closed.  The 
mere  mention  of  that  possibility, 
however,  prompted  much  discus¬ 
sion  during  that  particular  Senate 
meeting.  It  is  important  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  Senate  meetings 
are  OPEN  MEETINGS;  it  is  in 
YOUR  best  interest  to  attend.) 


JLJLold  a  piece  of  tape 
up  to  your  eyes,  dim  the  lights 
and  try  to  fill  out  your  taxes. 

Now  you’re  seeing  things  from 
her  point  of  view. 


For  this  woman  it’s  poor  eyesight,  for 
someone  else  it  might  be  arthritis  or 
maybe  they  just  can’t  cope.  The  fact  is, 
last  year  4  million  Americans  got  the 
help  they  needed  from  IRS  Volunteer 
Assistance  Programs. 

If  you  have  the  desire  to  help  and  a 
basic  aptitude  for  math,  you  could 
become  a  part  of  the  IRS  Volunteer 
Assistance  Programs.  So  volunteer  and 
please  call  1 800  829-1040. 

Volunteer  and  make  someone's 
taxes  less  taxing. 
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Sounding  Board... 


Still  a  chiller... 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  address  a  topic  that  has  been  ap¬ 
proached  from  every  angle  possible,  but  to  no  avail. 
That  topic  is  the  “PU/NC  Weather.” 

The  biggest  question  is  the  following:  why  is  it  that 
when  the  weather  outside  changes,  the  weather  inside 
changes?  For  the  life  of  me,  I  just  can’t  figure  this  out! 

It  was  rumored  that  PU/NC  purchased  a  new  chiller 
(air  conditioner)  with  the  intention  of  solving  the 
varying  temperature  and  humidity  problems.  Then 
why  are  the  temperature  and  humidity  more  unpre¬ 
dictable  now  than  they  have  ever  been? 

It  was  also  rumored  that  the  new  chiller  was  going 
to  be  operating  on  a  continuous  basis  to  balance  the 
temperature  and  humidity.  Why,  then,  has  it  also 
been  said  that  the  new  chiller  would  not  be  operated 
during  the  winter  months? 

Could  it  be  that  it  might  cost  an  extra  dollar  or  two 
to  supply  the  staff  and  students  with  A  HEALTHY 
AND  COMFORTABLE  environment? 

Maybe  we  should  all  bring  complete  wardrobes 
with  us  to  school  so  that  we  can  change  clothes  as  the 
“weather”  changes. 


Or  maybe  we  should  just  send  all  our  doctor  bills 
to  PU/NC? 

” Sick  and  Tired  of  the  Weather” 

When's  the  Pizza ? 

Dear  Editor: 

I  am  being  discriminated  against  here  at  PU/NC! 
The  reason  is  quite  clear  —  I  go  to  school  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays.  The  people  who  discriminate  against 
me  are  found  in  the  lunchroom.  They  are  the  em¬ 
ployees  who  make  pizza  only  on  Mondays  and  Wednes¬ 
days. 

Do  they  think  students  who  go  to  school  on  Tues¬ 
days  and  Thursdays  hate  pizza?  Maybe  they  think  we 
can’t  afford  the  pizza.  Or  maybe  they  only  get  in¬ 
gredients  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays...  but  that  is 
discrimination! 

Final  exams  go  on  all  week  long,  but  the  students 
who  only  go  to  school  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
again  are  left  out  of  the  Pizza  Push.  Why  can’t  the 
lunchroom  have  pizza  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  or 
Wednesdays  and  Thursdays?  Why?  Why?  Why? 

D.  Williams 


Silence  of  the  Audience? 


by  Larry  Koker 

I  have  lived  a  very  full  life.  I 
have  been  many  places  and  seen 
many  things  that  only  a  few  people 
can  even  imagine.  I  have  held  sol¬ 
diers  as  they  died,  watched  the 
birth  of  my  children,  worked  in  a 
prison,  viewed  masterpieces  of  art, 
known  many  exceptional  individu¬ 
als,  and  managed  to  stay  alive  for 
over  four  decades.  It  takes  some¬ 
thing  very  nerve-wracking  to  move 
or  shake  me.  _ 

A  few  nights  ago  I  watched  “Si¬ 
lence  of  the  Lambs.”  It’s  a  movie 
about  a  serial  killer  who  stalks 
young  women.  This  is  not  a  new 
theme,  or  even  an  uncommon  oc¬ 
currence  in  our  society.  Still,  the 
movie  tore  at  my  very  senses. 

The  actors  and  actresses  did  a 
marvelous  job.  Anthony  Hopkins’ 
portrayal  of  the  psychotic  cannibal 
doctor  was  absolutely  bone-chill- 
ingly  accurate.  (I’ve  worked  on 
maximum  security  psychiatric 
wards.)  And  Jodie  Foster  did  an 
equally  amazing  job  as  the  FBI 
trainee  with  a  somewhat  sordid 
background.  The  characters  of 
“Buffalo  Bill”  and  his  victim  were 
absolutely  believable. 

While  I  am  not  for  censorship  in 
any  form,  I  question  the  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  filmmakers  dis¬ 
play  in  making  films  of  this  na- 

Home... 

by  Robert  Archibald 

Nursing  is  “home.”  It’s  all  the 
positive  qualities  men  and  women 
possess  implemented  every  day. 
It's  all  the  good  that  resides  in  hu¬ 
mans  acted  out  by  each  and  every 
nurse  everyday. 

Even  a  nurse  whose  attitude  may 
have  better  been  left  at  home 
meets  the  clients'  medical  needs, 
which  is  better  than  not  having 
nurses  at  all.  And  besides;  one 
nurse  does  not  “nursing”  make. 

Being  a  man  and  having  watched 
the  female  nurses  at  work  with 


ture.  Do  we  really  need  more 
“slasher”  films,  or  films  depicting 
violence  against  women? 

Our  children  have  watched 
“Freddie”  kill  enough  people  to  pop¬ 
ulate  a  small  town.  “Jason”  has 
butchered  people  for  our  enter¬ 
tainment  with  every  form  of 
weapon,  from  machetes  to  spear- 
guns. 

The  movie  “Robin  Hood,  Prince  of 
Thieves”  has  been  led  to  the  visu¬ 
al  slaughter:  it  opens  with  scenes 
of  prisoners  having  their  hands 
chopped  off. 

If  it  is  true  that  we  learn  by 
watching  and  imitating,  and  that 
some  aspect  of  society  is  influenced 
by  its  heroes  and  villains,  what 
does  society  gain  by  watching 
graphic  violence? 

In  a  time  of  growing  violence,  es¬ 
pecially  against  women,  one  has  to 
wonder  if  common  decency  and 
good  judgment  in  Hollywood  are 
outweighed  by  the  pursuit  of  the 
almighty  dollar. 

While  it  would  be  wrong  to  cen¬ 
sor  filmmakers  from  making 
movies  about  any  subject,  this  may 
be  the  time  to  say  enough  is 
enough.  We  can  do  this  by  not  go¬ 
ing  to  see  or  renting  films  like  this; 
filmmakers  may  then  listen  to  the 
“Silence  of  the  Audience.” 


their  indomitable  spirits  in  the  var¬ 
ious  facilities  that  we  students  vis¬ 
it,  I  am  filled  with  admiration  and 
respect  for  these  models  of 
strength. 

I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from 
my  female  counterparts;  my  cup  is 
more  full  each  day. 

Being  a  non-traditional  nursing 
student,  at  times  I  feel  as  if  I  am  on 
the  outside  looking  in.  But,  as  I 
stated  in  the  beginning,  nursing  is 
“home,”  and  once  I  open  the  door 
and  walk  through,  I  know  I'll  nev¬ 
er  leave. 


PIZZA  HUT8  DELIVERY 

DRIVERS 

Join  America's  leading  pizza  chain! 

Excellent  opportunity  for  a  second  job  with 
flexible  hours  to  fit  your  schedule. 

Ground  floor  position  with  career  opportunity. 

Earnings  potential  up  to  s8  per  hour. 

Must  be  at  least  1 8  years  old,  have  your  own 
vehicle  with  liability  insurance,  valid  driver's 
license  and  good  driving  record. 

Apply  in  person  after  1 1  am  at: 


301  S.  "J"  Street 
LaPorte,  IN  46350 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER  -  M/F 
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Lieuzuri  a  kj reelings  j rum  my  jamuy  to  yours....  uebbie  Andrews 

May  this  holiday  season  bring  you  health,  wealth, 
and  lots  of  good  eating.... 

Mike  Konkey 


Have  a  happy  holiday  and  enjoy  your  break.. 
George  Talley 


Happy  Holidays  and  Happy 
New  Year.... 

Christine  Mink 


Have  a  great  holiday  and  a  happy  and  safe  New  Year!, 
Dee  Bingham 


I’m  hoping  and  wishing  that  the  student  body  has  a  happy,  healthy, 
and  loving  holiday  season.  Relax  and  enjoy  the  break,  and  we’ll  see 
you,  refreshed,  in  January  for  a  wonderful  spring  semester.... 
Warmest  regards,  and  drive  safely.... 

Noreen  Legan 


Season ’s  Greetings  and  Best  Wishes  for 
the  New  Year.... 

Kay  Hardwicke  and  Family 


Have  a  Wonderful  Holiday  and  a 
Happy  New  Year.... 

Gail  Barker 


Censorship 


from  page  1... 

journalism,  allows  the  newspaper’s 
faculty  adviser  to  read  stories  pri¬ 
or  to  publication  but  does  not  give 
the  adviser  power  to  pull  a  story  for 
any  reason.  Any  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  editor  and  the  adviser 
about  a  story  and  its  potential  for 
libel  is  given  to  an  outside  attorney 
who  would  render  a  legal  opinion 
about  the  story.  The  editor  would 
then  be  forced  to  alter  any  poten¬ 
tially  libelous  parts  of  the  story,  if 
they  exist. 

The  policy  came  about  because 
the  university  feared  that  its  ties  to 
the  newspaper  would  make  it  li¬ 
able  for  what  appears  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  hence,  if  someone  sues  The 
Lantern  for  libel  and  wins,  Ohio 
State  says  it  has  to  pay. 

Mark  Goodman,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Student  Press  Law 
Center,  disagrees.  He  says  without 
the  prior  review  policy  the  school 
would  not  be  liable.  He  thinks  Ohio 
State  is  attempting  to  expand  the 
Hazelwood  ruling. 

“I  think  it’s  incredibly  frighten¬ 
ing  that  journalism  administrators 
would  include  college  journalism 
under  Hazelwood,”  Goodman  says. 
“The  criticism  Ohio  State  is  re¬ 
ceiving  now  from  professionals 
across  the  country  is  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  what  would  happen  if  they 
legally  tried”  to  get  a  ruling  that 
woula  include  college  publications 
under  Hazelwood. 

Ohio  State  says  that  it  is  just 
trying  to  avoid  a  costly  lawsuit. 

Kevin  Stoner,  a  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Ohio  State  and  chairman 
of  the  publications  committee,  was 
unavailable  for  comment.  Earlier, 


he  said  that  the  school  was  not  try¬ 
ing  to  censor  the  paper  and  that 
the  unique  model  under  which  The 
Lantern  is  published  makes  the  is¬ 
sue  a  difficult  one  to  resolve. 

“Until  there  is  a  case  with  a 
newspaper  very,  very  similar  to 
The  Lantern,  I  don’t  think  we’ll 
have  a  definitive  answer”  to  the 
question  of  who  is  liable  if  a  student 
newspaper  is  sued  for  libel,  Stoner 
told  the  Associated  Press  two  weeks 
ago. 

The  students  who  resigned  or 
were  fired  are  now  deciding  what 
they  want  to  do  about  the  policy. 
Goodman  says  they  have  grounds 
for  a  lawsuit,  but  Baker  says  the 
group  isn’t  certain  if  it  wants  to 
pursue  one  just  yet. 

“I  think  the  most  positive  move 
is  to  change”  the  structure  of  the 
newspaper  and  become  indepen¬ 
dent,  Baker  says.  “I  think  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  work  to  fix  it.”  She 
says  a  lawsuit  is  possible,  however, 
if  no  resolution  can  be  made. 

The  Ohio  State  conflict  is  just 
one  of  many  across  the  country. 
After  the  Hazelwood  ruling,  cen¬ 
sorship  of  student  publications 
started  to  rise. 

Goodman  estimates  that  the  law 
center  receives  about  500  calls  each 
year  about  the  issue.  Only  a  frac¬ 
tion  end  up  in  court. 

“It’s  like  termites,”  says  Lance 
Helms,  a  University  of  Georgia  stu¬ 
dent  intern  at  the  law  center. 
“What  you  see  is  a  fraction  of  what 
goes  on.” 

Currently,  another  censorship 
battle  is  brewing  at  Edinboro  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
Student  Government  Association 
(SGA)  decided  to  stop  funding  the 


newspaper’s  outside  media  services. 
Media  services  provide  items  like 
editorial  cartoons  and  columns  from 
writers  such  as  Mike  Royko,  Dave 
Barry  and  others. 

Last  week,  Edinboro’s  SGA  con¬ 
ducted  a  student  survey  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  cafeteria  and  student  union 
asking  readers  what  they  wanted  to 
read  in  the  newspaper. 

“As  far  as  funding  is  concerned, 
if  the  students  don’t  want  (Royko, 
etc.),  we’re  not  going  to  fund  it,” 
says  Tina  Brooks,  SGA  president. 
The  absence  of  the  columns  “would 
open  up  some  pages  for  more  news,” 
she  says. 

The  SGA  approves  the  student 
paper’s  line-item  budget  every  year 
Decause  The  Spectator  is  not  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  university.  Brooks 
says  The  Spectator  could  not  real¬ 
locate  other  funds  to  pay  for  the 
outside  news  service  because  the 
SGA  approves  each  item  on  the  pa¬ 
per’s  budget  separately. 

The  adviser  of  The  Spectator, 
Tom  Stanko,  says  the  SGA  is  trying 
to  censor  the  paper  to  get  more  cov¬ 
erage  of  Greek  events  because  the 
majority  of  the  SGA  membership  is 
Greek. 

In  attempts  to  recover  the  fund¬ 
ing  cuts  recommended  by  the  SGA 
Budget  Committee,  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  editors  met  with  university 
President  Foster  Diebold,  who  said 
he  would  support  the  newspaper 
and  would  not  approve  the  SGA 
budget  without  the  funding  neces¬ 
sary  to  subscribe  to  the  news  ser- 

VI  CSS. 

Still,  the  SGA  and  The  Spectator 
are  arguing  over  the  issue. 

“I’ve  never  had  this  kind  of  trou¬ 
ble  before,”  Stanko  says. 


Some  examples  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  school  year: 

—  The  University  of  Denver’s 
student  newspaper,  The  Clarion, 
was  indefinitely  shut  down  for 
printing  sexist  jokes  on  its  back 
page,  an  area  devoted  to  jokes  and 
satire. 

—  The  adviser  of  the  California 
State  Polytechnic  University  news¬ 
paper  was  fired,  then  later  re-hired, 
for  writing  an  editorial  critical  of 
the  school  administration. 

—  Administrators  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  restricted  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  small  Latino  newspaper  to 
the  communications  building. 


—  An  editor  at  Long  Island  Uni¬ 
versity’s  paper,  The  Seawanhaka, 
was  arrested  and  had  film  from  his 
camera  exposed  after  he  took  pic¬ 
tures  during  a  speech  by  contro¬ 
versial  City  College  professor 
Michael  Levin  that  ended  in  a  scuf¬ 
fle  between  protesters  and  the  po¬ 
lice. 

—  The  daily  newspaper  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago, 
The  Chicago  Flame,  reported  on 
October  29  that  the  university  stu¬ 
dent  government  had  announced 
a  policy  against  taking  photographs 
at  meetings.  The  newspaper  ig¬ 
nored  the  policy  —  at  the  next 
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The  Lantern  runs  a  front-page  editorial  about  a  censorship 
struggle  at  Ohio  State  University. 
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Teaching 

Theatre 

High  School  Students 
are  Focus  of  Innovative 
Theatre  Group 

by  Carey  Millsap 

In  an  attempt  to  teach  theatre 
arts  to  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students,  Chamber  Theatre  Pro¬ 
ductions  brings  short  stories  by 
some  of  the  greatest  American  and 
British  authors  to  the  stage. 

The  Boston-based  theatre  com¬ 
pany  has  three  different  groups  of 
traveling  actors  who  cover  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Their  performances  are 
breathtaking  and  educational. 

The  company  uses  many  teach¬ 
ing  techniques  to  show  students 


what  theatre  is  all  about.  These 
techniques  vary  from  giving  brief 
histories  of  the  authors  to  leaving 
the  curtain  open  while  sets  are  be¬ 
ing  changed. 

Another  technique  is  to  encour¬ 
age  student-led  discussions  of  the 
stories  before  the  students  actual¬ 
ly  attend  the  performance.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  also  instructed  how  to 
dress  appropriately  for  the  theatre. 

The  Chamber  Theatre  Compa¬ 
ny  genuinely  wants  the  students 
to  have  a  full  theatre  experience. 

Teachers  who  escort  their  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  performance  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  guidance  material  that 
can  be  used  later  in  the  classroom. 

Miss  Ruth  Litke,  who  escorted  a 
group  of  students  from  New  Buf¬ 
falo's  Heritage  Christian  Academy 
to  the  South  Bend  performance 
said,  “The  guides  were  very  helpful 
because  they  included  vocabulary 
words  that  are  specific  to  theatre 
and  thought  provoking  questions 
that  stimulate  students’  thinking.” 


Nosy  Listener 
Creates  Stir  at 
Delaware  Campus 


DOVER.DE  (CPS)  — A  bit  of 
advice  for  cordless  telephone  users: 
a  slip  of  the  lip  can  cause  a  lot  of 
trouble.  Ask  students  at  Wesley 
College. 

Some  of  them  recently  discov¬ 
ered  that  a  Dover  man  who  owns  a 
powerful  police  scanner  has  been 
listening  to  their  conversations  over 
cordless  telephones. 

How  do  students  know  he  lis¬ 
tened? 

He  told  them.  He  copied  down 
telephone  numbers  and  names  as 
they  were  given  in  casual  conver¬ 
sations.  He  listened  to  them  talk 
about  party  plans,  favorite  water¬ 
ing  holes,  and  fake  IDs. 

He  got  concerned  when  legal 
lines  were  crossed,  and  felt  it  was 
his  duty  to  tell  them  to  knock  it 
off.  He  also  called  the  student 
newspaper  to  explain  why  he  did  it. 

Negin  Naraghi,  a  Wesley  Col¬ 
lege  senior,  said  in  early  November 
that  she  was  one  of  the  students 
who  had  been  contacted  by  the 
scanner  vigilante.  He  warned  her 
not  to  do  certain  things. 

The  man  has  also  accused  stu¬ 
dents  of  dealing  illegal  drugs, 
Naraghi  says,  but  he’s  got  his  facts 
nil  mixed  up. 

“I  think  it’s  wrong  for  him  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  conversations,”  Naraghi 
said.  “I’m  kind  of  bothered  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  legal  for  people  to  do 
that.” 

Traci  McFadden,  a  senior,  said 
students  were  aware  that  someone 
was  monitoring  their  telephone  con¬ 
versations  before  the  story  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Whetstone,  but  she 


Miss  Litke’s  junior  and  senior 
high  school  literature  students  at¬ 
tended  the  performances  of  Dr. 
Heidegger’s  Experiment  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Cask 
of  Amontillado  and  The  Black  Cat 
both  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  In¬ 
valid’s  Tale  by  Mark  Twain  and 
Louis  by  Saki  (H.  H.  Munro)  in 
South  Bend  on  November  7th. 

The  students  were  delighted,  al¬ 
though  many  wished  the  curtain 
would  have  stayed  closed  during 
scene  changes  so  that  they  could  be 
“surprised.”  Miss  Litke  felt  about 
the  closed  curtains,  though,  that 
“...  it  did  not  destroy  the  illusion...” 
but  rather,  taught  the  students 
something. 

Overall,  the  students  thorough¬ 
ly  enjoyed  the  spectacular  perfor¬ 
mances.  “I  thought  the  perfor¬ 
mances  were  professionally  done,” 
said  Dawn  Millsap,  one  of  Miss 
Litke’s  students. 

For  those  wanting  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  teaching/learning 
technique,  the  theatre  group  will  be 
performing  throughout  the  end  of 
the  year. 

For  more  information,  write 
Chamber  Theatre  productions,  2 
Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA,  02116,  or 
call  1-800-225-7988. 


Administrator  Bans 
Play  Amid  Protests 


LEBANON,  IL  —  Theater  di¬ 
rector  David  Brailow  told  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  at  McK- 
endree  College  that  an  upcoming 
play  titled  “Acts  of  Passion”  would 
contain  strong  language. 

Little  did  he  realize  that  those 
words  would  spark  a  controversy 
that  would  catapult  the  campus 
into  the  national  spotlight,  leav¬ 
ing  in  its  wake  cries  of  censorship, 
disillusioned  faculty  members,  and 
angry  students. 

Students  and  faculty  at  the 
church-affiliated  college  in  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  were  stunned  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Gerrit  Tenbrink's  statement 
that  “This  play  conflicts  with  the 
college’s  mission  statement  to  sup¬ 
port  Christian  values.”  The  presi¬ 
dent  then  banned  the  play  from 
campus. 

“Acts  of  Passion,"  was  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  a  professional  acting 
troupe.  “The  play  is  peppered  with 
the  f-word,  and  the  s-word,”  said 
one  school  official. 

At  first,  it  appeared  the  presi¬ 
dent  had  scant  support.  A  number 
of  faculty  members  and  students 
accused  the  president  of  imposing 
his  conservative  moral  views  on 
the  school. 

The  faculty  voted  38-6  to  cen¬ 


sure  his  decision,  and  the  Student 
Senate  unanimously  adopted  a  res¬ 
olution  saying  the  policy  violated 
First  Amendment  rights  to  free¬ 
dom  of  speech. 

“In  a  liberal  arts  college  censor¬ 
ship  of  theatrical  productions  is 
unacceptable  because  it  limits  stu¬ 
dent  access  to  works  of  art,  and 
that  runs  contrary  to  the  mission  of 
a  libera]  arts  college,”  says  Brailow, 
who  resigned  as  theater  director 
in  protest  of  the  president’s  ac¬ 
tions. 

However,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
supported  Tenbrink’s  ban.  A  spe¬ 
cial  committee  has  been  established 
to  review  the  president’s  new  di¬ 
rective  prohibiting  the  use  of  pro¬ 
fane  and  vulgar  language  in  any 
cultural  production  sponsored  by 
the  college. 

“The  faculty  and  the  president 
are  really  at  odds  over  this,”  says 
Brailow.  “The  church  connection  is 
important,  but  it  is  not  fundamen¬ 
talist.  In  fact,  60  percent  of  our 
students  are  Catholics.”  McK- 
endree  College  is  affiliated  with 
the  United  Methodist  Church. 

“Acts  of  Passion”  was  performed 
recently  in  a  park  off  campus  and 
was  sold  out  as  students,  faculty 
and  staff  grabbed  up  tickets. 


doesn’t  think  students  will  get  rid 
of  their  cordless  telephones. 

“They’re  going  to  be  careful  about 
what  they’re  saying,”  she  said. 

Lt.  W.  James  Beauchamp,  Dover 
police  spokesman,  declined  to  say 
whether  or  not  police  are  investi¬ 
gating  the  situation. 

But,  according  to  police  and  oth¬ 
er  officials,  there  is  nothing  illegal 
about  listening  to  conversations 
from  cordless  telephones. 

“It  seems  strange,  but  my  un¬ 
derstanding  concerning  cordless 
telephones  is  that  there  is  no  law 
restricting  signal  reception,” 
Beauchamp  said. 

“Cordless  telephones  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  privacy  laws,”  said  Ellsworth 
Edwards,  a  Diamond  State  Tele¬ 
phone  spokesman.  Though  he 
thinks  it’s  impolite  to  do  so,  the 
fact  is  that  people  will  listen  in  to 
cordless  telephone  communications. 

However,  Ellsworth  said  people 
are  not  supposed  to  tune  police 
scanners  to  the  same  frequency  as 
telephone  lines. 

The  man,  who  identified  himself 
as  a  criminal  justice  student  at  the 
University  of  Delaware,  told  the 
student  newspaper  that  he  was 
surprised  by  the  things  he  heard. 

“It  just  shocks  me  that  people 
talk  like  this  over  the  telephone,” 
he  said. 

The  man  also  said  he  was  a 
member  of  a  neighborhood  crime 
prevention  group  and  that  he  was 
just  trying  to  prevent  students  from 
doing  anything  illegal. 

“Ten  percent  of  your  students 
are  beasts,”  he  maintains. 


MD  REMEMBER:  yoo  too  locap  all  MouK  gifts  uO  tuE  &aii«  Cologfo  PP6ES  of  this  Pu9lico^'c>J. 
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December  20  and  21 ,  at  Club  90,  LaPorte 
December  27,  28,  and  31  at  Cedar  Tap,  Michigan  City 


Dear  Doctor  Science, 

Is  it  possible  for  someone  to  en¬ 
close  an  entire  world  in  a  bubble 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  Bio- 
spherians?  This  idea  strikes  me 
as  particularly  attractive  in  that 
we  could  control  the  climate  and 
have  a  warm  atmosphere  all  the 
time!  What  do  you  think? 

Warm  Weather  Lover 

Michigan  City,  In 

Dear  Lover, 

Your  idea  is  certainly  possible. 
In  fact,  historical  evidence  suggests 
that  many  years  ago,  such  a  bubble 
did  surround  our  very  own  dear 
home  planet,  Earth.  Sources  in 
Babylonian  texts  refer  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  enormous  ‘plane¬ 
tary  membrane’  by  citizens  of  the 
now-lost  city  of  Atlantis.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  island,  millennia  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  planet  in  learning 
and  skill,  also  created  microcom¬ 
puter  technology,  ping-pong,  and 
(above  all)  Spandex.  The  global 
bubble,  actually  made  of  that  ma¬ 
terial  which  today  decorates  the 
emaciated  limbs  of  rock  musicians, 
was  the  crowning  glory  of  At- 
lantean  achievement.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  we  now  know  that  it  also  led 
to  the  city’s  downfall  and  destruc- 
|  tion. 

The  Spandex  bubble  was  con¬ 
structed  under  the  direction  of 
Flavius  Gropius,  the  greatest  ar¬ 
chitect  of  Atlantis.  It  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  simple,  unomamented 
frame  of  light  aluminum  tubing 
(much  like  the  tubing  found  in  mod¬ 
ern-day  patio  furniture)  and  en¬ 
closed  the  planet  at  a  height  of  five 
hundred  feet.  Its  stated  purpose 
was  essentially  the  one  you  allude 
to:  the  Altanteans  wished  to  have 
continuously  warm  weather.  The 
bubble  was  to  stop  heat  from  es¬ 
caping  the  planet,  while  allowing 
sunlight  to  enter  the  protected  area 
to  perpetually  stimulate  crops  and 
solar  calculators. 

The  bubble,  in  this  respect,  was 
a  complete  success.  The  planet 
Warmed  and  Atlantis  prospered, 
with  the  city  centered  in  a  region  of 
]fhat  characteristically  unchanging 
(Warm  and  pleasant  climate  (so 
ridiculously  bland  that  the  Good 
Doctor  finds  it  inappropriate  to  call 
r  Weather)  found  today  only  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  Unfortunately,  the  exces¬ 
sive  ease  of  life  and  the  amount  of 
jicisure  time  now  available  to  citi¬ 
zens  of  Atlantis  began  to  take  its 
F°>h  Surfing  became  popular,  per- 
Ptide  sales  tripled,  and  ‘dude’  be- 
j  artle  a  household  word.  Married 


with  Children  surpassed  Star  Trek 
in  television  ratings,  as  Atlantean 
culture  slipped  into  a  dark,  gloomy 
vortex. 

The  causes  of  the  cataclysm 
which  followed  are  only  beginning 
to  be  understood  even  today.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  psychic  void  created 
by  the  changes  in  Atlantis  inter¬ 
acted  with  loose  energy  floating  in 
the  ether  Giberated  by  New  Age 
practitioners,  another  product  of 
the  new  Atlantis).  The  resultant 
emission  of  low-grade  radio  waves 
corresponded  exactly  in  frequency 
to  the  resonance  characteristics  of 
the  Earth’s  crust  directly  below  At¬ 
lantis.  As  in  the  Tacoma  Narrows 
disaster,  sympathetic  vibrations 
built  up,  and  Atlantis  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  an  earthquake  of  awe¬ 
some  power.  This  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  observable  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  California  today. 

So,  while  a  planet-sized  plastic 
‘Biosphere’  bubble  is  certainly  pos¬ 
sible,  Doctor  Science  does  not  rec¬ 
ommend  you  try  it  at  home. 

Doctor  Science 

Dear  Doctor  Science, 

I've  heard  the  term  paradigm 
bandied  about  among  my  philo¬ 
sophical  friends  quite  a  bit  recent¬ 
ly.  I  would  like  very  much  to  know 
what  this  word  means.  I  have 
asked  five  different  friends  and  re¬ 
ceived  five  different  answers;  I 
thought  I  should  let  you.  Good  Doc¬ 
tor,  put  in  your  twenty  oents'  worth. 

Sally 

Milwaukee,  Wi 
Dear  Sally, 

The  term  paradigm  refers  to  the 
'invisibly'  functioning  background 
of  assumptions,  theoretical  con¬ 
clusions,  and  bowling  scores  which 
a  group  of  scientists  take  for  grant¬ 
ed  when  pursuing  their  work.  For 
example,  the  principles  of  Newto¬ 
nian  Mechanics  represented  a 
paradigm  used  by  physicists  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century. 

The  tenets  of  a  paradigm  often 
also  include  an  experimental  pro¬ 
gram  or  scientific  ethic.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  Cheezbaulx 
(a  school  of  biology  in  Southern 
France)  felt  that  for  experiments  to 
succeed,  the  performing  scientists 
must  be  wearing  Spandex.  The 
wearing  of  Spandex,  then,  became 
an  attendant  part  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  program  embedded  in  their 
paradigm. 

The  Good  Doctor  suggests  that 
for  a  working  grasp  of  the  term, 
you  can  simply  read  several  books 


attempting  a  history  of  one  science 
or  another;  paradigm  is  a  pet 
phrase  of  historians  and  is  likely  to 
appear  in  many  contexts.  For  a 
slightly  different  view  of  the  term, 
see  The  Airborne  Ranger  Manual, 
under  "equipment  for  a  drop". 

Doctor  Science 

Dear  Doctor  Science, 

Ugh!  I’m  helplessly  entangled 
in  a  morass  of  intellectual  mean¬ 
dering.  I  was  recently  watching 
The  Final  Countdown  and  was  in¬ 
trigued  by  a  question  posed  by  Mar¬ 
tin  Sheen’s  character.  That  ques¬ 
tion  was:  if  a  man  travels  back  in 
time,  meets  his  own  grandfather 
as  a  child,  and  kills  him,  what 
would  happen  to  that  man? 

The  movie  failed  to  answer  this 
question  adequately.  Could  you, 
a  highly  respected  purveyor  of  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  and  classical  wis¬ 
dom,  answer  this  question  and  put 
my  besieged  mind  at  rest? 

Wally 

Gold  Piece  Bay,  Z.F. 

Dear  Wally, 

Indeed,  your  question  is  a 
formidable  one.  The  obvious  an¬ 
swer  (and  thus,  as  in  all  questions 
involving  relativeistic  theory,  the 
wrong  answer)  is  that  in  killing  his 
own  grandfather,  he  has  made  his 
own  birth  impossible.  He  cannot, 
then,  himself  exist.  He  will  either 
“blink  out  of  existence’  suddenly, 
or  he  will  slowly  fade  until  he  is 
gone  (see  Back  to  the  Future  for 
details  on  this  theory).  This  leaves, 
however,  the  question  open  of  who 
killed  the  grandfather.  If  our  time 
traveler  was  never  bom  because  of 
the  premature  death  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  then  he  never  existed  and 
could  not  travel  back  in  time  to  kill 
his  grandfather.  Thus,  the  grand¬ 
father  was  never  killed,  and  thus 
the  traveller  was  born,  and  thus 
he  killed  his  grandfather,  and  thus 
he  wa3  not  bom,  and  thus  he  did 
not  kill  his  grandfather... 

The  Good  Doctor  anticipates  that 
even  you,  Wally,  will  see  the  in¬ 
herent  paradox  in  this  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Other  explanations  abound,  in¬ 
cluding  (for  example)  the  Alternate 
Parallel  Worlds  theory  and  the 
World  as  Myth  theory.  The  former 
suggests  that  the  traveler  has  ac¬ 
tually  crossed  over  into  a  parallel 
universe  which  is  very  similar  to 
his  home  universe,  but  in  which 
his  grandfather  died  very  young 
and  he  was  never  bom.  Under  this 
theory,  the  traveler  has  not  altered 
the  past  of  his  own  home  dimen¬ 
sion,  but  rather  that  of  a  parallel, 
different  world.  The  traveler  need 
not  blink  out  of  existence,  so  no 
paradox  ensues.  The  latter  theory 
suggests  that  everything  in  our 
world  is  simply  a  creation  of  our 
own  imaginations,  and  physical 
laws  are  whatever  we  choose  them 
to  be.  In  this  worldview,  of  course, 
there  will  also  be  no  paradox  (un¬ 
less  we  wish  it  so). 

The  Good  Doctor  suspects  that 
these  theories  might  not  be  too 
tough  to  swallow  for  someone  who 
buys  the  circumstances  surround¬ 
ing  the  question  they  attempt  to 
explain. 

Actually,  modern  science  has 
supplied  a  possible  non-paradoxical 
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answer  to  your  question,  Wally, 
which  besides  avoiding  logical  pit- 
falls  also  is  somewhat  more  plau¬ 
sible.  The  new  answer  relies  on 
the  suspected  existence  of  yet  an¬ 
other  subatomic  particle,  the  ba¬ 
nana  quark.  This  newly-hypothe¬ 
sized  particle,  a  kissing  cousin  of 
beauty  and  charm,  may  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  stick  in  large  quantities  to 
time  travelers.  Upon  arrival  in  the 
past  with  our  traveler,  these  par¬ 
ticles  coalesce  into  full  macroscop¬ 
ic  bananas  (thus  the  name;  these 
quarks  are  actually  the  subatomic 
souls  of  past  bananas).  The  trav¬ 
eler  will  slip  on  the  peels  of  these 
bananas  at  inopportune  moments, 
allowing  his  grandfather  to  escape. 
Paradox  is  thus  neatly  avoided 
through  the  magic  of  modern  the¬ 
ory.  The  Good  Doctor  hopes,  Wal¬ 
ly,  that  some  of  your  confusion  has 
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been  alleviated. 

Doctor  Science 


Gentle  Readers: 

The  holiday  season  is  upon  us, 
and  Doctor  Science  wishes  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  wish  you  all 
well  and  remind  you  to,  during  all 
the  celebrating  and  theorizing  to 
come,  be  sure  you  keep  your  head. 
Mathematics  and  alcohol  don't  mix, 
gentle  readers;  please  don't  drink 
and  derive.  If  you  must  drink,  take 
an  algorithm  home.  You’ll  save 
lives  and  make  many  algorithms 
pleased.  Happy  safe  solstice,  ev¬ 
eryone! 

Doctor  Science  welcomes  all  in¬ 
quiries  of  a  scientific  nature.  Please 
address  letters  to  Doctor  Science, 
c/o  this  newspaper,  in  LSF 134. 


Ever  (ttl  Pul  Mtd! 


FRIENDS  DON'T  LET  FRIENDS  DRIVE  DRUNK 
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How  I  Became... 


Bigfoot's  Love  Slave 


by  Thomas  Cook 

Some  months  have  passed  since 
my  nub-wielding  sidekick  and  I 
ventured  to  prehistoric  Africa  to 
bring  back  Australopithedne  spec¬ 
imen  “Lucy.’  The  Greater  Biology 
Department  of  PU/NC  has  pains- 
givingly  taken  the  care  to  discover 
that  this  fantastic  contribution  to 
science  was  indeed  the  “mother-of- 
mankind.’ 

I  am  currently  sitting  in  the  fa¬ 
miliar  confines  of  Dr.  Richard 
Meile’s  Social  Psychology  class, 
SOC  340,  while  he  is  expounds  on 
some  deep  philosophical  study... 

“Ben  Franklin  once  said  that 
even  passing  gas  could  be  a  noble 
venture,”  Dr.  Meile  continued. 

“If  any  of  you  students  think  that 
you  can  make  it  through  this  test 
and  just  sit  there  breaking  wind, 
well,  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  it 
won’t  be  that  easy,  so  I  expect  some 
good  answers,”  he  concluded. 

By  circuitous  route  he  brought  us 
at  last  back  to  the  subject  at  hand, 
which  was  the  sociological  impli¬ 
cation  of  psychologic.'’.  Lauma  that 
would  result  from  meeting  the 
abominable  snowman.  Tuat’s  right, 
ole  Yeti  himself. 

Now,  this  line  of  thinking  got  me 
to  thinking  (I  think)  and  I  came  up 
with  the  brilliant  idea  to  collect  my 
“fateful”  companion  Ralph  and  fly 
to  the  Himalayas  to  see  if  I  could 
find  this  elusive  snowman  myself. 

I  reasoned  that  if  I  could  find 
this  spurious  species  and  get  some 
first  hand  information  on  “human 
reactions  to  unimaginable  situa¬ 
tions,”  then  I  could  probably  satis¬ 
fy  the  requirements  of  my  learned,  • 
yet  bearded  sociological  mentor. 

So  it  was  with  great  adventure  in 
mind  that  I  set  off  to  retrieve  my 
compatriot  and  brother,  the  stump 
gesticulating  Ralph.  If  I  remem¬ 
bered  correctly,  I  had  left  him  in 
town  recuperating  at  a  local  hospice 
for  the  deranged.  With  all  due 
haste  I  drove  my  Indian  toward 
the  edifice  that  held  my  confeder¬ 
ate. 

I  found  Ralph  holding  court, 
much  as  Socrates  used  to  do,  in  the 
weight  room  located  off  of  the  gym 
proper.  I  wrested  him  from  the  in¬ 
tellectual  clutches  of  the  young 
souls  and  took  him  to  the  horse¬ 
shoe  pits  where  I  knew  that  we 
would  be  alone. 

“NO!  NO!  NO!  Whatever  idiot¬ 
ic  scheme  you  have  cooked  up  now 
is  out  of  the  question!”  Ralph  shout¬ 
ed. 

“Wait  a  minute!  Hear  me  out.  I 
want  to  pilgrimage  to  the  Hi¬ 
malayas  in  search  of  Bigfoot,  I 
said. 

“Jeez!  And  you’re  supposed  to  be 
so  smart.  Haven’t  you  heard  that 
ole  Sasquatch  has  been  found  in 
Arkansas?  Why  fly  all  the  way  to 
the  Himalayas  when  we  can  just  as 
easily  go  west,  young  man?”  Ralph 
queried. 

“I  knew  that.  I  was  just  testing 
you  to  see  if  you  knew,”  I  added. 
“Right”  was  all  Ralph  could  say. 


We  rented  a  U-Haul  trailer,  load¬ 
ed  it  with  enough  camping  and  sur¬ 
vival  gear  to  supply  a  mountain 
special  forces  team,  and  headed  to¬ 
ward  Boggy  Creek,  Arkansas. 

I  knew  that  this  legendary  ani¬ 
mal,  reputed  to  be  half-ape  and 
half-man,  would  be  difficult  to  track 
down,  and  even  more  inconvenient 
to  capture.  If  I  remembered  my 
sensationalized  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  properly,  ole  Bigfoot  inhab¬ 
ited  some  inaccessible  region,  so  it 
was  with  some  trepidation  that  my 
colleague  and  I  drove  cross-country 
to  the  backwoods  of  Arkansas. 

The  whole  trip  was  horrifying 
because  when  I  became  too  tired  to 
drive  I  let  my  one-armed  compa¬ 
triot  control  my  destiny.  Nothing 
was  more  hair-raising  than  letting 
a  person  with  one  arm  pilot  me  to 
a  fateful  meeting  with  Yeti.  I  kept 
visualizing  an  emaciated,  gaunt, 
bony  character  with  a  scythe  point¬ 
ing  his  fleshless  finger  at  me,  beck¬ 
oning  me  to  hurry  forth  to  join  him. 

We  arrived  without  incident  (un¬ 
believably)  at  the  desolate  region 
surrounding  Boggy  Creek  and  set 
up  a  base  camp  from  which  to  op¬ 
erate.  I  instructed  my  hopelessly 
mad  associate  to  remain  with  the 
gear  while  I  scouted  around  for 
footprints  or  droppings  of  the  mys¬ 
terious,  elusive  creature.  I  auda¬ 
ciously  set  forth  to  see  what  I  could 
discover  and  found  myself  irre¬ 
versibly  lost  before  one  hour  had 
elapsed. 

I  wandered  the  back  country  of 
Arkansas  for  the  better  part  of  a 
week  until  my  face  was  ashen  grey 
and  my  overall  appearance  was 
that  of  one  who  has  seldom  known 
a  shower.  My  beard  was  getting 
longer  and  my  clothes  were  tom 
and  tattered  from  constantly  climb¬ 
ing  around  in  briars. 

Finally,  my  stamina  waned,  and 
I  just  simply  gave  up  (oh  no!).  I 
knelt  down  to  die,  and  my  whole 
dreadful  life  seemed  to  float  before 
my  eyes.  The  last  thing  I  remem¬ 
ber  before  losing  consciousness  was 
thinking  that  I  had  failed  the 
“Scholastic  Duo”  and  that  Ralph 
would  be  losing  his  right-hand  man 
to  go  along  with  the  loss  of  his  left 
arm. 

I  was  jarred  to  semi-wakefulness 
by  a  smell  that  would  turn  a  pole¬ 
cat’s  stomach.  I  was  being  carried 
by  a  bipedal  creature  that  smelled 
like  it  had  bathed  in  bear  fat.  I 
tried  to  shake  the  cobwebs  out  of 
my  head  and  take  stock  of  my  sit¬ 
uation.  It  was  almost  daylight  so 
I  could  just  make  out  the  features 
of  the  beast  that  had  me  in  its 
clutches.  IT  WAS  BIGFOOT! 

I  wanted  to  scream;  I  wanted  to 
die;  but,  instead,  I  reached  deep 
down  inside  of  me  and  pulled  on  the 
intestinal  fortitude  that  I  knew  I 
had,  then  fainted  dead  away. 

When  I  awoke  I  was  in  a  cave 
with  a  small  fire  that  burned  fit¬ 
fully  in  a  stone-banked  fire  pit. 
There  across  from  me  sat  Bigfoot, 
and  to  my  surprise,  Bigfoot  was  fe¬ 


male! 

Now,  all  of  my  assumptions  up  to 
that  time  had  been  that  Bigfoot 
was  male,  but  I  had  been  wrong.  I 
guess  I,  too,  had  been  plagued  by 
the  stereotyping  that  comes  with 
my  generation.  Bigfoot  was,  in  fact, 
a  long-armed,  big-breasted,  hairy- 
limbed,  foul-smelling  female. 

I  must  have  groaned  because  she 
glanced  in  my  direction  with  a  lust¬ 
ful  look  upon  her  face  that  I  knew 
meant  trouble.  She  got  up  and  ap¬ 
proached  me  with  a  swaggering 
(pun  intended)  gait  that  left  no 
room  for  the  imagination  as  to  her 
intentions.  She  wanted  me!  Oh! 
Oh!  What  was  I  going  to  do? 
“Think  quick,  man,  before  she  gets 
here,”  I  thought  to  myself.  But, 
alas,  I  was  not  the  quick  thinker 
that  I  had  considered  myself  to  be, 
and  what  transpired  between  me 
and  Bigfootette  would  make  ribald 
reading  even  for  Hustler. 

I  was  kept  in  confinement  for 
three  months  and  was  used, 
abused,  and  made  to  feel  cheap  and 
degraded.  What  this  “brutette”  did 
to  me  was  appalling,  insufferable, 
vile,  and  repulsive.  Since  there 
seemed  to  be  no  Mr.  Bigfoot,  I  guess 
the  creature  was,  biologically  and 
emotionally,  love-starved.  So  it 
was  that  I  became  Bigfoot’s  Love 
Slave. 

Now,  had  the  adventure  ended 
there  I  would  not  be  here  to  relate 
this  tale.  As  fate  would  have  it  I 
was  rescued,  but  not  without  some 
embarrassment  and  difficulty.  Af¬ 
ter  about  three  months  (as  I  found 
out  later),  I  was  prone  and 
“prostate”  inside  the  cave  with  a 
satisfied  Bigfootette  sleeping  next 
to  me  when  I  heard  the  call  of  sal¬ 
vation.  It  was  big  Dave  Shelby,  a 
Bigfoot  of  sorts  himself,  who  was 
calling  out  my  name  in  the  dis¬ 


tance.  I  had  tried  numerous  times 
before  to  escape  and  had  been 
thwarted  at  every  juncture  by  Big¬ 
footette,  but  I  now  threw  all  caution 
to  the  wind  and  screamed  at  the  top 
of  my  lungs:  “HELP!” 

Thank  the  Almighty  because 
Dave  must  have  heard  me.  Ralph 
and  he  were  yelling  and  scream¬ 
ing  and  crashing  through  the  un¬ 
derbrush  toward  me. 

When  they  finally  appeared  at 
the  cave  entrance,  Ms.  Bigfoot  had 
me  in  her  arms  and  was  trying  to 
consummate  our  relationship  one 
last  time.  This  amused  Ralph  to  no 
end,  but  Dave  takes  that  kind  of 
thing  seriously. 

“You  seem  to  be  in  a  might  aw¬ 
ful  fix  there,  partner,”  Dave  said. 

“Ugluglug,”  was  all  I  could  re¬ 
ply. 

“I  guess  I  have  to  save  you  from 
this  fair  damsel,”  Dave  said. 

“Take  your  time...  no  need  to 
rush,”  Ralph  chortled. 

“Achuglug...  save  me...  Ge...u...ut 
me...e...e  outta  here!”  I  managed 
to  say. 

“Save  HER;  she’s  the  rare  one,” 
Ralph  snickered. 

So  it  was  that  Big  Dave  Shelby 
and  Ms.  Bigfoot  squared  off  for  the 
dual  of  a  lifetime.  I’ll  never  forget 
the  sight  as  long  as  I  live,  because 
when  one  is  saved  from  the  clutch¬ 
es  of  a  creature  such  as  Bigfootette 
it  indelibly  etches  itself  upon  one’s 
mind. 

Dave  was  not  obviously  armed, 
so  I  wondered  just  how  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  save  me  from  the  vile  crea¬ 
ture.  I  could  tell  that  Ralph  would 
be  of  no  assistance  since  he  was 
laughing  too  hard  to  help  anyone. 

My  bruised  and  battered  body 
could  only  hope  that  Dave  knew 
what  he  was  doing  because  I  was 
beginning  to  fear  that  my  existence 
as  a  Love  Slave  would  go  on  forev¬ 
er.  It  was  then  that  I  saw  Dave 
pull  out  a  handmade,  country-style 
sling.  Then  he  pulled  a  wad  of  or¬ 
ganic  material  from  his  back  pock¬ 
et  and  placed  it  into  the  sling. 

Would  this  be  a  Dave  and  Go¬ 
liath  fight  to  the  finish?  I  found  out 
later  that  the  wad  of  material  was 


nothing  more  than  chocolate  cov¬ 
ered  Bon-Bons  that  had  been  in 
Dave’s  pocket  for  about  three  years. 
He  slung  the  chunk  at  the  lady  and 
connected  with  a  perfect  shot  to 
the  mouth.  While  she  enjoyed  the 
taste  of  a  lifetime  I  made  good  my 
escape  and  ran  as  fast  as  my 
drained  legs  would  take  me. 

On  the  way  back  to  camp  and 
civilization,  Ralph  could  not  keep 
from  poking  fun  at  me. 

“Did  you  fall  in  love?  You  fall  in 
love  easy,  you  know...  ha-ha,  hee- 
hee,  ha-ha,”  he  clucked. 

“Shut-up.  Just  Shut-up!”  I  said. 

And  so  it  was  that  I  became  an 
expert  on  the  social  interaction  be¬ 
tween  creatures  of  the  wild  and 
creatures  of  society.  Dr.  Meile  was 
extremely  pleased  with  the  paper  I 
turned  in  and  thought  that  I  should 
consider  doing  further  study, 
maybe  for  a  Master’s  Thesis  or  pos¬ 
sibly  a  Doctoral  Dissertation.  I 
could  not  bear  to  return  to  the  wild 
to  collect  more  data,  so  the  idea 
ended  up  on  the  cutting  room  floor. 

Ralph  returned  to  the  lodge  for 
the  maniacally  unbalanced  and  I 
returned  to  my  research  of  aca¬ 
demic  anomalies.  As  for  Big  Dave 
Shelby,  I  have  commissioned  a  stat¬ 
ue  to  be  erected  on  the  campus  of 
Purdue  University  North  Central 
because  to  him  I  give  my  eternal 
thanks. 

Ralph  and  I  considered  continu¬ 
ing  the  escapades  of  the  “Scholas¬ 
tic  Duo”  in  attempts  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  whether  the  trait  of  per¬ 
ceived  male  superiority  is  indeed 
genetically  determined.  We  also 
considered  going  in  search  of 
Maslow’s  Theory  of  Lost  Motiva¬ 
tion. 

I  personally  wanted  to  seek  the 
elusive  “White  Pot”  that  is  rumored 
to  be  grown  by  Tibetan  Monks  in  a 
cave  somewhere  in  the  Himalayan 
Mountains.  I  have  heard  that  it  is 
only  fertilized  by  virgin  composting 
soil. 

But,  instead,  at  this  time  I  am 
going  to  seek  absolution  in  a 
monastic  sanctuary  somewhere  in 
South  America.  You  may  hear  from 
me  again...  who  knows? 


Centaurs  Start  Season  1-3 
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(November  9)  PU/NC  opened  their 
season  on  the  road  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  and  suffered  the  loss  despite 
Rob  Towery  hitting  23  points  in  a 
losing  effort. 

Game  2:  PU/NC  100,  Ohio 
State  -  Lima  95  (November  15,  at 
Westville)  In  a  very  exciting  con¬ 
test,  the  Centaurs  rallied  from  a 
14  point  deficit  and  forced  over¬ 
time,  where  they  won  the  contest  in 
final  minutes.  Rob  Towery  led  the 
way  with  31  points,  Jim  A1  worth 
had  25,  and  Tony  Seebon  18  to  lead 
the  team  to  victory. 

Game  3:  Barat  65,  PU/NC  62 
(November  16)  Returning  to  the 
road,  the  Centaurs  came  up  short 
against  a  very  fine  Barat  team. 
Towery  had  20  points  and  eight  re¬ 
bounds;  Jim  Alworth  had  12  points 
and  five  rebounds. 

Game  4:  Wisconsin-Parkside 
111,  PU/NC  61  (November  23,  at 
Wheeler  High  School)  This  game 
was  to  be  played  at  Westville  High 
School;  however,  Wisconsin-Park- 
side’s  coach  was  an  assistant  coach 
at  Wheeler  High  School  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  80’s,  hence  the  relocation  of  the 
game.  The  Centaurs  fell  behind 
early  and  never  caught  up. 

All  nome  games  are  played  at 
Westville  High  School,  with  no  ad¬ 
mission  charge.  See  schedule  on 
this  page  for  upcoming  games. 


Photo/C.  Millsap 

Tony  Seebon  shoots  over  Ohls  State-Llma  defenders  In  first  half 
of  PU/NC's  100-95  overtime  victory  over  Ohio.  Seebon  shot  18 
points  towards  the  win. 


by  Ken  Peterson 

The  Purdue  North  Central  Bas¬ 
ketball  team  has  started  out  of  the 
gate  slow  so  far  this  season,  as  they 


have  compiled  a  1  -  3  record.  The 
following  is  a  recap  of  the  games  so 
far  this  year: 

Game  1:  Trinity  97,  PU/NC  77 


Photo/C.  Millsap 

Rob  Jowery  shoots  for  three  against  Wisconsin-Parkside  at 
Wheeler  High  School  on  November  23,  but  it  wasn't  enough  to 
pull  PU/NC  out  from  under  a  loss  (see  story). 


Native  American  Group  Dislikes 
Team  Nicknames 


(CPS)  —  To  most  sport  fans  it 
may  seem  like  a  simple,  if  at  times 
irritating,  way  to  deride  opposing 
.  teams,  but  to  some  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  tomahawk  cheer  is  more 
I  like  a  personal  foul. 

The  cheer — which  consists  of  a 
<  repeated  karate  chop  motion  and  a 
9  war  cry  that  could  be  straight  from 
!  a  Hollywood  western — was  in- 
J  vented  by  Florida  State  University 
fans  more  than  a  decade  ago,  but 
,  reached  its  peak  of  popularity  this 
I  year  among  followers  of  the  pen- 
i  nant-winning  Atlanta  Braves. 

Native  American  activists 
::  protested  the  Braves  fad,  labeling 
'  the  cheer  an  offensive  stereotype 
that  promotes  the  image  of  Amer- 
ican  Indians  as  being  savage. 

Because  they  were  in  the  World 
Series,  the  Braves  controversy 
earned  widespread  media  cover- 
age,  but  American  Indian  Move¬ 
ment  member  Jan  Elliott  said  in¬ 
sulting  Indians  is  nothing  new  to 
college  or  professional  sports. 

“It’s  just  ridiculous,”  said  Elliott, 
editor  of  Indigenous  Thoughts,  a 
national  Native  American  news¬ 
paper.  “Suppose  people  dressed  up 
their  mascots  as  Jews  or  blacks  or 
whatever.  There  would  be  a  na¬ 
tional  outcry.” 

Nicknames  such  as  the  “Braves” 
evoke  inaccurate  visions  of  warlike 


cultures,  while  “Redskins”  is  obvi¬ 
ously  a  racial  pejorative,  Elliott  ar¬ 
gues. 

Of  the  469  schools  listed  in  the 
American  College  Regalia  Hand¬ 
book,  more  than  two  dozen  have 
team  names  derived  from  Native 
American  cultures,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  moniker  being  simply  the  “In¬ 
dians.” 

One  of  those  schools  is  Florida 
State,  nicknamed  the  Seminoles, 
where  games  feature  a  mascot 
named  after  the  tribe’s  19th  cen¬ 
tury  leader,  Chief  Osceola.  The 
mascot  Osceola  wears  fearsome- 
looking  warpaint  and  prowls  the 
sideline  on  horseback,  often  with  a 
burning  spear. 

And,  of  course,  his  performance 
is  accompanied  by  the  crowd’s  en¬ 
thusiastic  tomahawk  cheers. 

“Everyone  does  it  now,  but  we 
did  it  first — there’s  no  doubt  about 
it,”  said  Gerry  Gilmer,  and  FSU 
spokesman.  Gilmer  said  campus 
officials  were  aware  of  the  recent 
complaints  from  American  Indian 
factions,  but  he  said  his  school  has 
no  plans  to  discourage  the  cheer. 

“We  keep  in  very  dose  touch  with 
the  Seminole  tribe,  and  they 
haven’t  expressed  any  problem 
with  the  cheer,”  Gilmer  said.  “We 
aren’t  real  interested  in  what  the 
American  Indian  Movement  says. 


It’s  the  Seminoles  who  matter  to 
us.” 

Another  campus  where  officials 
cite  concern  for  input  from  Native 
Americans  on  matters  of  nickname 
portrayal  is  Miami  University  in 
Ohio,  said  Richard  Little,  the 
school’s  associate  vice  president. 

“In  our  case,  we  work  very  close¬ 
ly  with  the  Miami  Indian  tribe  to 
make  sure  we  portray  them  in  a 
dignified  and  proper  manner,”  said 
Little,  whose  school  nickname  is 
the  “Redskins.” 

Little  said  Miami  University  has 
signed  three  treaties  with  its  name¬ 
sake  tribe  since  1972,  each  an 
agreement  that  he  said  ensures  the 
1,300  tribe  members  that  their  her¬ 
itage  will  not  be  treated  capri¬ 
ciously. 

The  university  keeps  a  tight  rein 
on  any  merchandising  that  por¬ 
trays  the  school’s  nickname  and 
the  tribe  also  provides  input  on  the 
wardrobe  and  dances  of  the  team 
mascot,  Chief  Miami. 

“And  we  ask  our  fans  not  to  do 
the  tomahawk  cheer,  although,  you 
know,  some  still  do,”  Little  said. 
“Overall  there’s  a  lot  of  pride  that 
goes  both  ways  between  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  tribe.  I  think  the 
(Atlanta)  Braves  could  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  us.” 


DAY 

DATE 

OPPONENT 

LOCATION 

TIME  (C.S.T.) 

Sat 

Nov.  9 

Trinity  College 

Deerfield,  III. 

3  p.m. 

Fri. 

Nov.  15 

Ohio  State-Llma 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Nov.  16 

Barat  College 

Lake  Forest,  III. 

3  p.m. 

Sat 

Nov.  23 

Wisconsin-Parkside 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Tues. 

Nov.  26 

Bethel  College 

Mishawaka 

6:30  p.m. 

Thurs. 

Dec.  5 

Concordia  College 

Fort  Wayne 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Dec.  14 

Ancilla  College 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Mon. 

Dec.  1 6 

Fairhaven 

Chesterton 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Dec.  21 

Jack's  Old  Timer’s  Game 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Dec.  28 

Michigan  City  All  Stars 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Frl. 

Jan.  10 

Trinity  College 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Mon. 

Jan.  13 

Fairhaven 

Chesterton 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Jan.  18 

Ancilla  College 

Donaldson 

2  p.m. 

Frl. 

Jan.  24 

Concordia  College 

Westville 

5:30  p.m. 

Sat 

Feb.  8 

Bethel  College 

Mishawaka 

11:30  a.m.  • 

Sat 

Fob.  15 

Wisconsin-Parkside 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

7:30  p.m. 

Mon. 

Feb.  17 

Bethel  College 

Westville 

8  p.m. 

Sat 

Feb.  22 

1 0th  Annual  Alumni  Classic  Westville 

7  p.m. 

Centaur 

Basketball 


Head  Coach:  Larry  Blake,  Sr. 
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MOVIES 

Current  Showings 

BILLY  BATHGATE  (R)  DUSTIN 
HOFFMAN  —  ELEGANT  BUT 
HOLLOW  SAGA  ABOUT  THE 
DECLINE  OF  GANGSTER 
DUTCH  SCHULTZ  (FAIR) 

THE  BUTCHER’S  WIFE  (PG-13) 
DEMI  MOORE  —  CLAIRVOYANT 
AFFECTS  HER  NEIGHBORS' 
LIVES;  HALF-BAKED  ROMANTIC 
COMEDY  (FAIR) 

CURLY  SUE  (PG)  JAMES 
BELUSHI  —  CORNBALL 
COMEDY  ABOUT  A  CON- 
ARTIST  AND  ORPHAN  GIRL 
ACCOMPLICE  (FAIR) 

ERNEST  SCARED  STUPID  (PG) 
JIM  VARNEY  —  SILLY 
HALLOWEEN  STORY  AIMED  AT 
CHILDREN;  STUPID  INDEED 
(FAIR) 

THE  FISHER  KING  (R)  JEFF 
BRIDGES  —  RAMBLING 
COMEDY  ABOUT  TWO  MEN  IN 
SEARCH  OF  A  MYTHICAL  HOLY 
GRAIL  (FAIR) 

FRANKIE  AND  JOHNNY  (R)  AL 

PACINO  —  ENDEARING  TALE 
OF  MIDDLE-AGED  PEOPLE 
WHO  FIND  HAPPINESS  IN  THE 
LONELY  CITY  (GOOD) 

HIGHLANDER  2:  THE 
QUICKENING  (R)  CHRISTOPHER 
LAMBERT  —  RIDICULOUS  SCI- 
FI  SEQUEL  OF  ALIEN 
WARRIORS  ON  EARTH 
(BORING) 

HOUSE  PARTY  2  (R) 

CHRISTOPHER  REID  — 
MUSICAL  COMEDY  SEQUEL 
FINDS  THE  TEEN  RAPPERS  IN 
COLLEGE;  CONTINUED 
NONSENSE  (BORING) 

LITTLE  MAN  TATE  (R)  JODIE 
FOSTER  —  FINE  DIRECTING 


New  Releases 

ALL  I  WANT  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

To  address  the  film's  title,  two  youngsters  (Ethan  Randall  and 
Thora  Birch)  want  their  estranged  parents  back  together  for  the 
holidays.  The  theme  adheres  to  the  warm  sentimentality  of 
“Miracle  on  34th  Street."  But  this  syrupy  story  unfolas  more  in  the 
fashion  of  lame  TV  sitcom  fare.  The  kids  do  their  best  with  the 
limited  material  as  they  concoct  various  schemes  to  accomplish 
the  goal.  There  are  noticeable  cameos  from  Leslie  Nielsen  as 
Santa  and  Lauren  Bacall  as  the  crusty  grandmother.  (G)  FAIR 
DRAMA  DIR-Robert  Lieberman  LEAD-Ethan  Randall  RT-92  mins. 

ANTONIA  AND  JANE 

From  British  director  Beeban  Kidron,  a  smart,  to-the-point  comedy 
that  explores  the  chronic  angst  —  Woody  Allen  style  —  of  two 
female  friends.  Imelda  Staunton  is  the  chubby,  plain  Jane  who 
envies  the  attractive  and  seemingly  secure  Antonia  (Saskia 
Reeves).  But  on  close  examination,  both  women  have  their  share 
of  frustrations.  Kidron  deftly  tells  the  story  with  poignant  vignettes 
and  flashbacks.  (No  rating)  GOOD  COMEDY  DIR-Beeban  Kidron 
LEAD-lmelda  Staunton  RT-77  mins. 

STRICTLY  BUSINESS 

Stiff,  predictable  romantic  comedy  that  observes  the  struggle  of  a 
young  upwardly  mobile  professional  black  man  to  succeed  within 
the  white  establishment.  Joseph  C.  Phillips,  a  Sidney  Poitier  look- 
alike,  plays  the  ambitious  Manhattan  real  estate  broker  with  a  lack 
of  aplomb.  His  starchy  attitude  gives  way  when  he  falls  in  love  with 
an  attractive  nightclub  operator  (Halle  Berry).  The  picture  ends  on 
a  routine  upbeat  note.  (PG-13)  FAIR  ROMANTIC  COMEDY  DIR- 
Kevin  Hooks  LEAD-Joseph  C.  Phillips  RT-83  mins.  (Profanity) 


DEBUT  FOR  FOSTER  IN  STORY 
OF  A  CHILD  PRODIGY  (GOOD) 

NECESSARY  ROUGHNESS  (PG) 
SCOTT  BAKULA  —  RAGTAG 
FOOTBALL  TEAM  BUMBLES 
ITS  WAY  TO  VICTORY; 
FAMILIAR,  FORMULA  COMEDY 
(FAIR) 

OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY  (R) 

DANNY  DEVITO  — 

CORPORATE  RAIDER  SEEKS 
FURTHER  GAINS;  DELIGHTFUL 
MIX  OF  HUMOR  AND 
ECONOMICS  (GREAT) 

THE  PEOPLE  UNDER  THE 
STAIRS  (R)  BRANDON  ADAMS 
_  HAUNTED  HOUSE 
SCREAMER  OFFERS 
EFFECTIVE  SCARES  AND 
HUMOR  (GOOD) 


29TH  STREET  (R)  DANNY 
AIELLO  —  FROTHY  COMEDY 
ABOUT  LOTTERY  PRIZE 
WINNER  HITS  THE  JACKPOT 
(GOOD) 

COMING  ATTRACTION 

PARAMOUNT  PICTURES  WILL 
PRODUCE  A  FILM  ABOUT 
CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 
WITH  GERARD  DEPARDIEU  IN 
THE  TITLE  ROLE.  THE 
ADVENTURE  RECOUNTS  THE 
EVENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
SAILOR  WHO  PRESUMABLY 
DISCOVERED  THE  NEW 
WORLD. 

TWO  EVIL  EYES  (R)  HARVEY 
KEITEL  —  TWO  EDGAR  ALLEN 
POE  YARNS  FAIL  TO  REGISTER 
ON  SCREEN  (FAIR) 

College  Press  Service 
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ACROSS 

1  Scot,  landowner 
6  Labyrinth- 
10  PartofTLC 

14  Year:  Fr. 

15  Caesar’s  wife? 

16  Baltic  feeder 

17  Relative  of 
an  accordion 

19  —  contendere 

20  Gordian  — 

21  Facility 

22  Pungent 

23  Desire 
wrongfully 

25  Time  of  peace 
27  Offering  by 
Wordsworth 
29  Prepare  for 
printing 

31  Remote 

32  Ninny 
34  Evict 

36  Press  down 

40  Interior  layout 

41  Vane  letters 

42  Lid 

43  Carbine 

44  A  —  apple 

45  In  reserve 

46  Moon  jumper 
48  Move 

50  Roman  bronze 

51  —  and  a  day 
55  Make  into  law 

57  Soprano  Lucine 

58  Search  for 
game 

60  —  da  capo 

63  Diplomat’s 
forte 

64  Take  aback 

66  Biblical  - 
pronoun 

67  Arrow  poison 

68  Art  stand 

69  Playground 

70  Exploit 

71  Western  group 


51 

52 

53 

57 

63 

66 

69 

DOWN 

Dearth 

Soon 

Naivete 

Right-hand 

page 

Poor  grade 
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6  Physical 
changes 

7  Spindle 

8  Partitioned 

9  Notable  period 

10  Orchestral 
music 

11  Bedeck 

12  Ignited  again 

13  Wear  away 
18  Oboe  or 

clarinet 
22  One  —  time 
24  Swing  violently 

26  Salamander 

27  Bettor’s 
interest 

28  Musical 
offering 

30  Afr.  city 
33  Done  together 
35  Sent  to  jail 

37  Earhart  for  one 

38  Persian 

39  Exec. 

42  Actress 

Williams 


ANSWERS- 


44  Overwhelm 
47  Eggs 
49  Toward 

51  Adipose 

52  City  on  the 
Missouri 

53  Indy  partici¬ 
pant 


54  Lorelei’s  river 
56  Chocolate  tree 
59  Plaintiff 

61  Angers 

62  Salt  tree 

64  Solved 

65  Cotton  fiber 
knot 


Distributed  by  Tribune  Media  Services 


Parking  Lot  Puzzle 

Two  straight  lines  only  will  divide  this  parking  lot  into  four 
parts,  each  containing  one  car  of  each  of  the  seven  makes.  But 
beware!  The  answer  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  it  seems! 

See  next  issue  for  puzzle  solution... 


Distributed  by  Tribune  Media  Services 
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HOW' 

YOUR 

LOVE 

LIFE? 


t 

A  National  Study  of  Collegiate  Romance 

This  survey  is  being  conducted  on  college  campuses  throughout  the  U  S.  to  learn  about  the  meaning  of  love  and  relationships  in  the  lives  of  America's  young  adults 
today.  We  hope  you  will  take  a  few  minutes  to  complete  this  questionnaire  and  mail  it  back  to  Or.  Egon  Mayer,  Dept,  of  Sociology,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  NY  11210. 


1 .  Are  you  romantically  involved  with  a 
"special  someone"  at  present? 

□  a.  YES 

□  b.  NO 

IF  "NO"— HAVE  YOU  BEEN  SO 
INVOLVED  IN  THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS? 

□  a.  YES 

□  b.  NO 

IF  "NO"  GO  TOO  24 

PLEASE  ANSWER  ALL  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  YOUR  MOST 
RECENT  OR  CURRENT  RELA¬ 
TIONSHIP.  CHECK  THE  MOST 
APPROPRIATE  RESPONSE. 

2.  Would  you  and/or  your  partner  say 
that  you  are/wete  in  love1 

□  a  YES,  I  would  say  so 

□  b.  YES,  my  partner  would 

say  so 

□  c.  YES,  we  would  both  say  so 

□  d.  NO.  neither  of  us  would 

say  so 


8.  On  a  scale  of  1  to  7.  how  close  is/was 
this  relationship  to  your  ideal? 

Very  Far  Very  Close 


9.  On  a  scale  of  1  to  7,  how  happy 
are/were  you  in  this  relationship? 

Very  Unhappy  VeryHappy 


10.  How  do  your  families  compare  with 
respect  to  the  following 

Very  Very 


Different  Similar 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

Parents' education 

Religion 

Race 

Income 

Geographic  place  of 
ancestry 

IF  YOU  HAVE  DIFFERENCES  ON 
ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  ITEMS, 
PLEASE  ANSWER  Q.  11  TO  14  AS 
WELL  OTHERWISE  PLEASE  SKIP 
OVER  THESE  AND  GO  TO  a  15. 


16.  What  do  you  least  like  about 
him/her? _ 


17.  How  well  do  you  and  his/her  family 
know  each  other? 

□  a.  Very  well 

□  b.  Somewhat  well 

□  c.  Very  little 

□  d.  Not  at  all 

□  e.  They  don't  know  I  exist 

18.  How  well  does  he/she  and  your 
family  know  each  other? 

□  a.  Very  well 

□  b.  Somewhatwell 

□  c.  Very  little 

□  d.  Not  at  all 

□  e.  They  don't  know  he/she 

exists 


3.  How  long  have  you  been/were  you  in 
this  relationship? 

□  a.  Less  than  a  week 

□  b.  1  week  -  3  months 

□  c.  3  months  -  a  year 

□  d.  1  year  -  3  years 

□  e.  More  than  3  years 

* 

4.  For  how  long  before  the  relationship 
began  did  you  know  each  other? 

□  a.  Less  than  a  week 

□  b.  1  week  -  3  months 

□  c.  3  months  -  a  year 

□  d.  1  year -3  years 

□  e.  Mote  than  3  years 

5.  How  did  you  meet1 

□  a.  Grew  up  in  the  3ame 

neighborhood 

□  b  Introduced  by 

friends/family 

„  □  c.  Met  at  job/school/party 

%  □  d.  Other 

6.  How  enduring  do/did  you  expect  this 
relationship  to  be? 

□  a  Very  enduring 

□  b.  Somewhat  enduring 

□  c.  Not  at  all  enduring 


7.  On  a  scale  of  1  to  7.  how  do  the  two 
of  you  compare  in  the  following 
areas?  If  you  don't  know  check  "?" 


ISSUES 

Very 

Different 

V 

Sim 

ery 

iler 

? 

Importance  ol 

1 

? 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

0 

Sense  ol  humor 

Saving 

Politics _ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

— 

Closeness 

tolamily 

Plans  lor 

Religious  belief 

Temperament 

Personal  habits 

__ 

_ 

_ 

Importance  ol 
Inends 

Dreams  & 

Hobbies  & 
interests 

Community 

involvement 

11.  How  concerned  are/were  you  that 
your  differences  in  background  might 
complicate  your  relationship1 

□  a.  Very  concerned 

□  b.  Somewhat  concerned 

□  c.  Unconcerned 

□  d.  The  differences  are 

actually  good  for  the 
relationship 

12.  How  concerned  are/were  your 
parents  about  the  differences  in 
background  between  you  and  your 
"special  someone"1 

□  a.  Very  concerned 

□  b.  Somewhat  concerned 

□  c.  Unconcerned 

□  d  They're  not  aware  of 

them 

□  e.  They  think  the 

differences  are  actually 
good  for  our  relationship 

□  f.  They  are  unaware  of  the 

relationship 

13.  If  you  and  your  "special  someone" 
are  of  different  religious  background 
and  you  were  considering  a  life-long 
relationship,  which  of  the  following 
would  you  want? 

□  a.  For  him/her  to  become 

like  me 

□  b.  To  become  like  him/her 

□  c.  To  retain  our  differences 

and  make  a  family  that 
blends  them 

□  d.  I  have  no  idea 

14.  If  you  and  your  "special  someone" 
are  of  different  religious  background 
and  you  were  considering  a  life-long 
relationship,  which  of  the  following 
would  he/she  want1 

□  a.  To  become  like  me 

□  b.  For  me  to  become  like 

him/her 

□  c.  To  retain  our  differences 

and  make  a  family  that 
blends  them 

□  d.  I  have  no  idea 

15.  What  do  you  most  like  about  your 

partner? _ _ 


19.  How  do/did  your  parents  feel  about 
your  relationship? 

□  a.  Very  favorable 

□  b.  Somewhat  favorable 

□  c.  Non-committal 

□  d.  Somewhat  unfavorable 

□  e.  Very  unfavorable 

□  f.  I  don't  know 

20.  How  do/did  his/her  parents  feel 
about  your  relationship? 

□  a.  Very  favorable 

□  b.  Somewhat  favorable 

□  c.  Non-committal 

□  d.  Somewhat  unfavorable 

□  e.  Very  unfavorable 

□  f.  I' don't  know 

21 .  Based  on  everything  you  feel/felt  and 
know/knew  about  this  relationship, 
to  what  extent  do/did  you  wish  it  to 
result  in  marriage? 

□  a.  Very  strongly 

□  b.  Somewhat 

□  c.  Not  at  all 

If  you  answered  "C"  please  explain 
why. _ - 


22.  IF  IN  FACT  THE  RELATIONSHIP  HAS 
ENDED, 

Who  chose  lo  break  up  with  whom? 

□  a.  He/she  broke  up  with  me 

□  b.  I  broke  up  with  him/her 

□  c.  We  ended  the 

relationship  more  or  less 
by  mutual  agreement 


23.  IF  IN  FACT  THE  RELATIONSHIP  HAS 
ENDED, 

What  role  if  any  did  your  differences 
in  background  play  in  ending  the 
relationship? _ 


24.  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  NOW.  AND  HAVE 
NOT  BEEN  IN  THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS. 
INVOLVED  IN  A  SERIOUS 
RELATIONSHIP  WITH  A  SPECIAL 
SOMEONE. 

Indicate  briefly  what  you  think  is  the 
reason  that  you  have  not  been  so 
involved. 

□  a.  I  am  not  interested  in 

such  a  relationship 

□  b.  I  have  not  found  the 

"right  one" 

□  c.  The  "right  one"  has  not 

been  interested  in  me 

Briefly  explain: _ 


25.  How  important  is  it  to  you  that  the 
person  with  whom  you  are  or  would 
be  in  a  serious  romantic  relationship 
be  of  the  same  as  you? 

CROUP  Very  Not 

Important  _  Important 


7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Race 

Religion 

Cultural  ancestry 

Socio-economic 

status 

Educational  level 

- 

26.  How  important  is  it  to  your  parents 
that  the  person  with  whom  you  are  or 
would  be  in  a  serious  romantic 
relationship  be  of  the  same  .  as  you1 

GROUP  Very  No! 


important  _  Important 


7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Race 

Religion 

Cultural  ancestry 

Socio-economic 

status 

Educational  level 

27.  How  important  is  it  that  your  parents 
approve  of  your  "special  someone" 
before  you  would  consider  marrying 
the  person? 

□  a.  Very  important 

□  b.  Somewhat  important 

□  c.  Slightly  important 

□  d.  Of  no  importance 

□  e.  Do  not  expect  to  marry 

28.  How  important  is/was  it  to  you  that 
you  be  married  by  the  time  you  are 
thirty  years  old? 

□  a.  Very  important 

□  b  Somewhat  important 

□  c.  Slightly  important 

□  d.  Of  no  importance 

□  e.  Do  not  expect  to  marry 

by  that  age 

29.  How  old  are  you1 _ 

30.  Are  you  a: 

□  Male 

□  Female 

Is  you  "special  someone"  a 

□  Male 
,□  Female 

32.  Name  of  school: _ 


33.  How  would  you  describe  the  religious 
background  of  each  ol  the  following 
PLEASE  CHECK  OR  WRITE  IN 
DENOMINATION 


Proles 

Cath 

Jewish 

Oilier 

Yourself 

Your 

mother 

Your 

lather 

Your 

'special 

someone' 

‘Please  explain 


34.  How  would  you  describe  the  ethnic 
background  of  each  of  the  following: 
PLEASE  CHECK  OR  WRITE  IN 
DENOMINATION 


White 

Black 

Asian 

Motive 

Amet 

Other0 

Your  sell 

Your 

mother 

Your 

lather 

Your 

'special 1 
someone' 

‘Please  explain 


35.  What  is  the  highest  academic  degree 
attained  by: 

YOUR  MOTHER: _ 

YOUR  FATHER  _ 


36.  In  approximately  which  of  the 
followingcategories  would  you  place 
your  family's  total  household  income 
last  year1 

□  a.  under  $20,000 

□  b.  $20,000-39,999 

□  c.  $40,000-59.999 

□  d  $60,000-99,999 

□  e.  $100,000-149,999 

□  f.  $150,000  or  over 


37.  What  is  your  mantal  stains1 

□  a.  Never  married 

□  b.  Previously  married 
n  r  Now  married 


THANK  YOU  FOR  TAKING  THE 
TIME  TO  COMPLETE  THIS 
QUESTIONNAIRE.  PLEASE 
TAKE  ANOTHER  MINUTE  TO 
PUT  IT  IN  AN  ENVELOPE  AND 
RETURN  IT  PROMPTLY  TO: 


DR.  EGON  MAYER 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 
BROOKLYN  COLLEGE 
BROOKLYN,  NEWYORK  11210 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  RECEIVE 
FURTHER  INFORMATION  OR 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE  A  PART  OF 
OUR  LONG-TERM  STUDY, 
PLEASEINCLUDEYOURNAME, 
ADDRESS  AND  TELEPHONE 
NUMBER. 


Classified  Advertising. . . 

Stumbling  about  in  English- 
land?  Are  you  fraught  in  frag¬ 
ments?  Do  your  participles  dan¬ 
gle,  are  your  commas  misplaced, 
or  do  you  think  onomatopoeia  is 
a  town  in  Italy? 

Help  is  as  close  as  your  tele¬ 
phone.  Call  879-8049  for  rates 
and  further  information.  I  will  tu¬ 
tor  English,  type  papers,  and 
check  for  mechanical  and  gram¬ 
matical  errors,  but  will  NOT 
rewrite. 


White  Canopy  double  bed  with 
gold  trim  for  sale  -  $125.  Call 
987-3335. 


FREE  TRAVEL,  CASH,  AND 
EXCELLENT  BUSINESS 
EXPERIENCE!! 

Openings  available  for  individuals  or  student  or¬ 
ganizations  to  promote  the  country’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  SPRING  BREAK  tours. 

Call  Inter-Campus  Programs  1-800-327-6013. 


1980  Honda  Accord  engine  for  sale; 
can  hear  running.  Can  be  used 
for  parts  -  $250.  Call  879-7692 
and  ask  for  Connie. 


Complete  resume  service  to  meet 
the  student’s  budget.  Will  provide 
cover  letters,  resumes,  and  mail¬ 
ings.  Call  324-6462. 


1979  Olds  Custom  Cruiser  sta¬ 
tion  wagon;  power  steering, 
brakes,  tape  deck  -  $750.  Call 
464-1789. 
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We  touched  over 
4  million  lives  last  year. 

The  Salvation  Army 


SPRING  BREAK  REPS  NEEDED 
EARN  CASH  AND  FREE  TRAVEL  SELLING 
TRIPS  TO  JAMAICA,  CANCUN,  AND  FLORIDA. 
CALL  STS  @  1-800-648-4849. 


WE’RE  EXPANDING! 

COME  JOIN  OUR  FAMILY 

NOW  ACCEPTING 
APPLICATIONS  FOR: 

Nurses,  RN 

(Adult  or  Adolescent  Unit;  Weekends  or  Straight  Shifts) 

Master’s  Level  Social  Workers 

(Adult  or  Adolescent  Unit) 

Psychiatric  Technicians 

(Bachelor’s  Degree  or  related  experience) 

Teachers 

(Special  Education  Level) 

Master’s  Level  Therapist 

(Experience  with  children,  psychodrama  &  art  therapy) 

EXCELLENT  COMPENSATION  &  BENEFIT  PACKAGE 

DIRECT  RESUMES  TO: 

DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 
701  WALL  STREET 
VALPARAISO,  IN  46383 


Attention 

Bulletin  Board  Users! 

Please  submit  copies  of  your  requests,  lists  of  items  for  sale  or 
services  provided  to  the  Spectator,  LSF  134! 

We  will  continue  to  offer  a  classified  section  if  the  response  is 
good.  Although  we  only  publish  every  three  weeks  during  the 
semester,  this  exposure  gready  increases  the  likelihood  that  your 
notice  will  be  seen.  Publication  dates  are  posted  on  the  news¬ 
room  door,  and  listed  on  page  2  of  this  issue.  This  coopera¬ 
tion  benefits  all  of  us. 


Wanted! 


Lionel  and 
American 


Flyer 


trains 


I  will  buy  old  Lionel  and 
American  Flyer  trains  in  any 
condition  from  you,  for  any 

amount! 


Call  Tim  at  U845-8755 
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m 


house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publicity  and  Publications. 


announcements 


Mr.  Tom  Lucas,  Student  Support  Services  counselor,  is  back  in  the  office 
after  a  two-month  medical  leave. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  associate  professor  of  Spanish  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  coordinator  of  Foreign  Languages  Programming. 


Anyone  interested  in  working  on  the  10th  Annual  PU/NC  Women’s 
Conference,  set  for  Saturday,  March  21,  1992,  can  contact  Pat  Carlisle, 
104B  LSF. 


appointments  and  elections 


Mr.  Jack  A.  Peters,  director  of  student  activities/athletics,  is  a  board 
member  of  Christmas  in  April,  a  community-based  project  to  raise  funds 
and  assist  in  home  repairs  for  the  elderly  in  Michigan  City. 

Mr.  John  Coggins,  dean  of  students,  was  elected  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  for  the  Institute  for  Family  Life  serving  Porter  County. 


books  and  authors 


Dr.  Tantatape  Brahmasrene,  assistant  professor  of  economics,  is  the 
author  of  “Explaining  the  Spending  Multiplier”  and  “Three-Dimensional 
Look  at  the  Production  Function  and  Isoquants,”  which  will  be  included 
in  the  upcoming  5th  edition  of  Great  Ideas  for  Teaching  Economics,  to 
be  published  by  Harper  Collins  Publishers. 

Dr.  Robin  Scribailo,  assistant  professor  of  biology,  is  co-author  of  two 
articles  on  “Pollen-Pistil  Interactions  in  Tristylous  Pontederia  Sagittata 
Presl”  on  the  November  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Botany. 

Dr.  Roger  Schlobin,  professor  of  English,  is  the  author  of  “Andre 
Norton”  in  Bibliography  of  American  Fiction,  1919-1988,  published  this 
year  by  Facts  on  File.  Dr.  Schlobin,  Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy, 
associate  professor  of  Spanish,  and  Dr.  Csilla  Bertha  of  Lajof  Kossuth 
University,  Hungary,  are  co-authors  of  “Universal  Word:  The  Solution  to 
Computer  Babel?”  in  International  Association  for  the  Fantastic  in  the 
Arts  Newsletter,  Summer  1991. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Dr.  R.  Papannareddy,  assistant  professor  of  electrical  engineering, 
attended  LEOS  ’91,  a  conference  on  lasers  and  electro-optics,  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  Nov.  4-7. 

Dr.  Valerie  Willman,  assistant  professor  of  Psychology,  attended  a 
conference  for  “The  Advancement  of  Applied  Behavioral  Therapy,”  in 
New  York  City,  Nov.  21-24. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  associate  professor  of  Spanish,  presented 
apaper,  “The  Satanic  Aspect  in  Mario  Vargas  Llosa’s  In  Praise  of  the 
Stepmother,"  at  the  International  Conference  on  Myth  and  Fantasy,  in 
Atlanta,  Oct.  25-27. 


Ms.  Judith  Davis,  assistant  director  of  financial  aid,  attended  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators’  workshop,  at  Butler 
University  in  Indianapolis,  Nov.  12. 

Dr.  Tantatape  Brahmasrene,  assistant  professor  of  economics,  attended 
the  Associate  of  Collegiate  Business  Schools  and  Programs  regional 
meeting  and  participated  in  the  evaluator  training  workshop,  Nov.  1-3  at 
Thomas  More  College  in  Kentucky.  On  Sept.  20,  he  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Council  for  Economic  Education  in  Carmel,  Ind. 

Prof.  Marion  Whitlow,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  gave  a  parent 
seminar,  “Praise  Discipline:  Facilitating  the  Child  in  Developing  Self 
Esteem,”  during  Christian  Education  Week  at  Bethel  AME  Church, 
Michigan  City,  Nov.  1. 

Ms.  C.  Kay  Leeper,  guest  lecturer  in  English  and  American  history, 
presented  a  paper,  “Fragments  and  Friends:  A  Comparison  of  Scrapbooks 
and  Quilts,”  at  the  Popular  Culture  Session  of  the  Midwest  Modem 
Language  Association’s  annual  convention,  in  Chicago,  Nov.  15. 

Dr.  Robin  Scribailo,  assistant  professor  of  biology,  presented  a  paper, 
“Floral  Development  in  Torenia  Foumieni  (Scrophulariaceae)”  co¬ 
authored  with  Dr.  Judith  Canne  of  the  University  of  Guelph,  Canada,  at 
the  27th  annual  Plant  Development  Workshop  at  McMaster  University, 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  Nov.  1-3. 

Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  supervision,  conducted  an  organi¬ 
zational  analysis  and  training  needs  assessment  for  the  LaPorte  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  Nov.  12-13. 

Ms.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  director  of  Student  Support  Services,  attended 
the  annual  conference  of  Mid  America  Association  of  Educational  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Program  Personnel,  in  Fontana,  Wis.,  Nov.  9-13.  She  co-presented  a 
concurrent  session,  “Serving  Adult  Women  Through  TRIO.”  She  also 
coordinated  compliance  assistance  training  for  representatives  of  the  10- 
state  region  and  co-chaired  the  Moderators  Committee/Conference  Staff. 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Murray,  Computing  Center  operations  supervisor,  and 
Ms.  Edith  Cagney,  programmer/analyst,  attended  the  world’s  largest  IRM 
Midrange  ‘Common’  conference,  in  Kansas  City,  Oct.  27-Nov.  1. 

Dr.  Rich  Hengst,  associate  professor  of  biology,  gave  a  poster  presenta¬ 
tion  on  "Comparison  of  Work  Performance  Physiology  in  Two  Chemical 
Defense  Suits  in  a  Hot  Environment”  at  the  Indiana  Academy  of  Sciences 
meeting,  in  Evansville,  Nov.  8. 


speaking  engagements 


Mr.  Stuart  Blythe,  assistant  director  of  admissions  and  placement,  spoke 
on  resume  writing  and  interviewing  techniques  at  the  Michigan  City 
Marquette  Mall’s  Job-a-Thon,  Nov.  2. 

Mr.  John  Coggins,  dean  of  students,  spoke  on  “Winning”  to  the  Merrillville 
Rotary,  Nov.  13 


etc. 


Ms.  Carla  Wenger  began  work  as  account  clerk  in  Accounting  Services, 
Nov.  6. 


V. 


y 


The  Financial  Aid  Office 


will  be  open  on  Saturdays 
from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 


From  January  18  to  February  22,  1992 
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Civil  War 
enthusiasts 
preserve 
li  story 

by  Robin  Allen 

Picture  yourself  lying  in  a  field, 
wounded,  needing  a  doctor.  A  sur¬ 
geon  arrives  on  the  scene,  puts  a 
bullet  in  your  mouth,  tells  you  to 
bite  it,  then  proceeds  to  stitch  your 
wound  together  with  boiled  horse¬ 
hair. 

Congratulations!  Your  wound 
will  heal  faster  and  have  less 
chance  for  infection  because  the 
horse  hair  was  boiled.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  when  doctors  re¬ 
alized  that  cleanliness  encouraged 
healing. 

Civil  War  Re-enactors  Colonel 
Wayne  Tice  and  his  grandson  Cor¬ 
poral  Rob  Tice  portrayed  a  regi¬ 
mented  surgeon  and  a  infantry¬ 
men  in  presentations  for  Dr. 
Howard  Jablon's  history  classes. 

Rob  Tice  is  a  student  at  Purdue 
North  Central  who  has  been  re-en¬ 
acting  with  his  grandfather  for 
about  12  years. 

Corporal  Tice  displayed  uni¬ 
forms,  everything  from  caps  to 
boots,  worn  during  the  war;  he 
showed  some  of  the  equipment 
used,  such  as  backpacks  made  of 
wood  and  tin  mess  ldts;  he  also  told 
stories  of  the  men  eating  raw  food 
out  in  the  field. 

Rob  described  the  crude  medi¬ 
cal  procedures  of  the  Civil  War; 
those  procedures  did  not  include 
pain  killers. 

The  Tices  came  with  a  collection 
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Corporal  Rob  Tice  and  his  grandfather,  Colonel  Wayne  Tice, with 
the  authentic  Civil  War  equipment  they  use  to  keep  history  alive. 

of  authentic  equipment,  arms,  uni-  Regiment. 


forms,  and  even  some  of  the  food 
and  coffee  used  by  troops  during 
the  Civil  War. 

The  Tices  and  other  Calumet 
area  men  strive  to  recreate, 
through  dress,  arms,  and  equip¬ 
ment,  the  spirit  of  Indiana's  9th 


The  Tice's  belong  to  The  9th  Reg¬ 
iment  Infantry,  Indiana  Volun¬ 
teers,  Company  E,  which  is  an  of¬ 
ficial  State  of  Indiana  Civil  War 
Militia  Unit  whose  purpose  is  to 
promote  patriotism  and  the  preser- 
vaton  of  history. 


Jobs  come  easy  for  Purdue  grads 


WEST  LAFAYETTE  -  Purdue 
University  graduates  remain  in  de¬ 
mand  despite  a  decreasing  num¬ 
ber  of  jobs  nationwide. 

Approximately  84  percent  of  the 
May  1991  Purdue  graduates  found 
work  or  made  plans  to  continue 
their  education,  said  Richard  A. 
Stewart,  placement  director.  “Pur- 
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due  graduates  have  an  excellent 
reputation  among  business  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  said. 

Purdue’s  reputation  for  quality 
students  keeps  companies  coming 
for  on-campus  interviews  during  a 
time  when  many  businesses  are 
cutting  back,  Stewart  noted.  “Sev¬ 
eral  companies  went  from  inter¬ 
viewing  at  200  schools  to  inter¬ 
viewing  at  65  schools,”  said  Stew¬ 
art,  who  is  president-elect  of  the 
national  College  Placement  Coun¬ 
cil.  “Purdue  is  still  on  that  short¬ 
er  list  and  will  probably  stay  there.” 

But  Purdue  has  not  been  im¬ 
mune  to  the  problems  facing  college 
placement  officers.  In  January 
1991,  corporate  recruiters  cancelled 
interview  sessions  with  graduat¬ 


ing  seniors.  “The  net  result  was  a 
decrease  of  16  percent  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employing  organizations  in¬ 
terviewing  on  campus  and  a  de¬ 
crease  of  7  percent  in  the  number 
of  interviews  for  students,”  Stewart 
said. 

Although  many  companies  are 
not  actively  recruiting  new  work¬ 
ers,  some  are  hiring  if  the  right 
candidate  makes  the  initial  step. 
Some  graduates,  Stewart  said,  are 
in  such  demand  that  they  have  to 
pick  from  several  job  offers. 

He  said  96  percent  of  the  recent 
graduates  from  the  Schools  of  Phar¬ 
macy,  Nursing  and  Health  Sciences 
have  been  placed.  More  than  94 
percent  of  last  year’s  students  in 

•  See  Grads,  page  2... 


Senate  revamps 
award  process 

Changes  for  part-timers  award  selection 


This  year's  Student  Senate  has 
created  a  committee  to  re-design 
the  selection  process  used  to  award 
the  Part-Time  Teacher’s  Award. 

The  committee’s  goal  was  to  de¬ 
velop  a  selection  process  that  was 
more  explicit,  justifiable,  and  com¬ 
prehensive.  Because  of  the  diverse 
instruction  methods  used  to  teach 
in  various  disciplines,  the  commit¬ 
tee  also  decided  that  awards  be  giv¬ 
en  to  part-time  teachers  in  each 
department,  rather  than  only  one 
award  overall,  which  has  been  the 
practice  in  the  past. 

The  committee,  chaired  by  Dee 
Bingham,  voted  to  form  six  com¬ 
mittees,  each  one  representing  a 
different  section,  as  follows:  Com¬ 
munity  College;  Math;  Social  Sci¬ 
ences;  Technology;  Letters  and 
Languages;  and  Nursing,  RHI,  Ed¬ 
ucation.  Each  section  committee 
will  include  one  department  Chair¬ 
person,  one  full-time  faculty  mem¬ 
ber,  one  Senate  member,  and  three 
students. 

Student  Senators  will  chair  each 
committee  and  select  the  three  stu¬ 
dents  who  will  serve.  Student  com¬ 
mittee  members  will  be  responsible 
for  surveys  of  the  student  body,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  give  insight 
into  student’s  opinions.  Each  sur¬ 
vey  will  list  part-time  teachers  un¬ 
der  consideration  for  the  award. 

The  committee  will  consider 
three  to  six  finalists  from  each  de¬ 
partment.  The  department  Chair¬ 
person  will  be  responsible  for  pro¬ 
viding  additional  information  about 
the  teacher,  and  any  other  infor¬ 
mation  the  part-time  teacher  would 
be  willing  to  submit. 

The  committee  will  then  select 
one  part-time  teacher  from  the  fi¬ 
nalists,  and  submit  their  decision  to 
the  Student  Senate  for  approval. 

It  will  be  possible  for  one  teach¬ 


er  to  win  the  Part-Time  Teacher 
Award  in  two  different  sections. 

The  Part-Time  Teacher’s  Award 
was  instituted  by  the  Student  Sen¬ 
ate  of  1986;  the  Senate  has  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  award  process. 
The  enormous  amount  of  time  and 
energy  previously  involved  in  the 
selection  process  prompted  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Senate  to  seek  alternatives. 
The  revised  selection  process  will  be 
activated  this  semester  on  a  trial 
basis. 

State  funding 
declines  for 
higher 
education 

(CPS)  —  State  funding  for  high¬ 
er  education  recorded  its  first  de¬ 
cline  in  33  years,  and  experts  say 
the  trend  will  most  likely  continue. 

In  the  preliminary  report  of  its 
annual  survey  of  state  government 
appropriations  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Center  for  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  (CHE)  at  Illinois  State  Uni¬ 
versity  reported  that  spending  for 
the  1991-92  school  year  fell  a  total 
of  $46.5  million  nationally.  Still 
the  survey  reported  that  almost 
$40  billion  was  spent  on  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  in  1991-92. 

Geographic  areas  hardest  hit 
were  New  England  and  the  South¬ 
east.  In  an  evaluation  of  what  the 
survey’s  statistics  showed,  CHE  di¬ 
rector  Edward  Hines  said  that  in¬ 
creases  in  state  higher  education 
may  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  survey  found  that  the  South¬ 
east  was  hardest  hit.  Only  Ken- 
•  See  Funding,  page  2... 
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Welcoming  The  New  Year 
With  A  Snooze... 


(CPS)  The  New  Jersey-based  Boring  Institute  has  named  its  “Most 
Boring  Celebrities  of  1991,”  and  includes  some  of  the  people  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  loves  to  hate,  like  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  annual  list  reflects  the  people  that  Boring  Institute  founder 
Alan  Caruba  says  have  received  “massive  media  overexposure.” 

Who  else  could  head  the  list  but  a  woman  with  blonde  ambition? 

Writes  Caruba  of  Madonna:  “She  earned  $63  million  for  grabbing  her 
crotch,  but  poor  Pee  Wee  Herman  gets  busted.  Go  figure?  She’s  parlayed 
a  bad  attitude  into  superstardom,  but,  thankfully,  we  can  ignore  her,  even 
if  MTV  can’t.” 

As  for  Hussein,  the  last  member  of  the  list,  Caruba  asks,  “Why  is  this 
man  still  alive?  Ask  George  Bush.” 

Also  in  the  top  10  is  TV  talk  show  host  Geraldo  Rivera.  “Will  some¬ 
one  please  tell  him  we  just  don’t  care?”  Caruba  says. 

Rounding  out  the  list  are  William  Kennedy  Smith,  Kitty  Kelley, 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  Julia  Roberts,  Demi  Moore,  the  Jackson  Fam¬ 
ily  and  Elizabeth  Taylor. 
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The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press  is  imperative,  as  protected  by  the 
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PU/NC  CRIME  REPORT 

AUGUST  THRU  DECEMBER  1991 


Alcohol  Related  Offenses . 0 

Battery/Assault .  1 

Drug  Offenses . 0 

Harassment . 2 

Homicide . 0 

Intimidation . 1 

Rape . 0 

Robbery . . . 0 

Theft- Auto . 0 

Theft-Personal  Property . '. . 4 

Amount  of  Loss  $  98.00 

Theft-University  Property . 6 

Amount  of  Loss  $1090.95 

Vandalism  (Criminal  Mischief) . 5 

Amount  of  Loss  $  900.00 

TOTAL . 19 


Alcohol  related  traffic  fatalities  ruin  the  lives  of  far  too  many 
people  each  year.  Don’t  let  it  happen  to  you  or  your  loved  ones: 

•  DON’T  DRINK  AND  DRIVE! 


Snow  Closing  Policy 


Each  winter,  school  officials  are 
faced  with  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  to  cancel  classes  and  close 
the  university  during  dangerous 
weather  conditions. 

At  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral,  the  decision  is  based  on  two 
factors:  access  to  the  campus  via 
main  state  roads,  and  the  ability  to 
adequately  clear  and  maintain 
campus  parking  lots.  If  these  fac¬ 
tors  are  unfavorable,  the  campus 
will  be  closed. 

Whenever  possible,  the  decision 
to  close  the  university  on  a  specif- 

LaPorte 

WCOE  96.7  FM 
WLOI  1540  AM 

Valparaiso 


ic  day  is  made  at  approximately  5 
a.m.  Radio  stations  are  notified  of 
the  decision  before  6  a.m.  Stations 
should  repeat  the  closure  an¬ 
nouncement  at  intervals  through¬ 
out  the  day. 

If  PU/NC  is  not  among  the 
closed  facilities  announced  by  the 
stations  during  their  6  a.m.  closure 
broadcast,  assume  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  open,  with  classes  as  usu¬ 
al. 

The  following  radio  stations  will 
broadcast  PU/NC  closure  an¬ 
nouncements: 

Chesterton 
WDSO  88.3  FM 

Crown  Point 
WWJY  103.9  FM 


Backward 
Glances ... 

January  15  th 


1559  -  Queen  Elizabeth  I  of 
England  is  crowned. 

1777  —  Vermont  declares  itself 
an  independent  republic 
renamed  New  Connecticut. 

1844  --  University  of  Notre  Dame 
is  founded  in 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 

1863  --  The  Confederate  Cruiser 
Florida  began  its  raid 
on  Union  ships. 

1939  -  The  National  Football 
League  held  its  first 
Pro  Ball  Game. 

1943  —  U.S.  troops  force  all 
Japanese  from  Guadalcanal. 

1973  --  President  Nixon  ordered 
all  offensive  military  force 
against  North  Vietnam 
to  be  ceased. 


Born  on  this  date 


1809  --  Picrie  Proudhon,  French 
Socialist,  called  the 
Father  of  Anarchism 

1902  -  Saud,  King  of  Saudi 
Arabia 

1926  -  Chuck  Berry 

1929  --  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


WAKE  1500  AM 
WLJE  105.5  FM 
WNWI  1080  AM 

South  Bend 
WNSN  101.5  FM 
WSBT  960  AM 


Knox 

WKVI  99.3  FM 
1520  AM 

Michigan  City 
WEFM  95.9  FM 
WIMS  1420  AM 
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Funding - 

•  from  page  1.. 

tucky  and  West  Virginia  reported 
increases  in  state  funding,  up  23 
and  10  percent  respectively. 

In  New  England,  four  of  the  six 
states  showed  declines,  most  no¬ 
tably  Massachusetts,  with  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  decrease  of  28  per¬ 
cent. 

The  West  showed  no  declines, 
but  mostly  modest  gains.  Nevada 
headed  these  states  and  all  others 
with  a  31  percent  increase  in  state 

Grads - 

•  from  page  1... 

the  School  of  Agriculture  and  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  students  in 
the  School  of  Consumer  and  Fam¬ 
ily  Sciences  found  jobs  or  were  ac- 


funding. 

Northwest  states  also  showed  in¬ 
creases,  most  notably  Idaho  (24 
percent)  and  Montana  (21  percent). 

In  a  group  called  the  “megas¬ 
tates”  for  their  large  populations, 
large  higher  educational  systems, 
and  state  appropriations  of  more 
than  $1  billion,  findings  were 
mixed.  Of  the  12  megastates,  only 
four  reported  a  gain  in  funding  — 
Texas  (9  percent),  New  Jersey  (7 
percent),  Pennsylvania  (6  percent) 


cepted  to  graduate  school. 

Stewart  noted  more  job  openings 
at  companies  working  with 
petroleum  and  with  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  in  the  health-related 
fields. 


and  Michigan  (4  percent). 

Illinois  reported  no  loss  or  gain  in 
funding. 

The  seven  remaining  states  re¬ 
ported  losses  —  New  York  (-11  per¬ 
cent),  Florida  and  Virginia  (-4  per¬ 
cent),  North  Carolina  (-3  percent), 
California  (-2  percent)  and  Ohio  (- 
1  percent). 

Because  of  the  overall  decline  in 
state  funding,  Hines  said  schools 
will  need  to  search  for  alternative 
funding  methods. 


Although  some  careers  are  par¬ 
ticularly  in  demand  now,  Stewart 
stressed  that  good  students  in  an) 
field  will  probably  be  able  to  find 
employment  if  they  work  hard  at 
the  job  search. 


Spectator 


Registration  Procrastination? 


Why  else  would  you  wait  in  line  6  hours?... 


On  Friday,  January  3,  the  hall¬ 
ways  of  the  LSF  building  were 
packed  with  students  waiting  to 
register  for  the  spring  semester. 

Regular  registration  did  not  be¬ 
gin  until  2:00  p.m.,  but  students 
at  the  front  of  the  line  had  arrived 
between  8:00  and  9:00  a.m.  hop¬ 
ing  to  get  the  classes  they  needed 
before  they  were  filled. 

It’s  much  easier  to  register  dur¬ 
ing  advance  registration.  Just  make 
an  appointment  with  an  advisor; 
there  are  no  long  lines  to  wait  in. 

Advance  registration  ran  from 
October  28th  to  November  27th. 
With  a  whole  month  to  advance 
register,  why  were  these  people  sit¬ 


ting  on  the  floor  for  hours,  waiting 
to  register? 

Many  were  first-time  students 
who  did  not  know  about  advance 
registration.  Some  students  were 
transferring  from  other  universi¬ 
ties,  and  could  not  register  earlier 
because  their  application  process 
had  not  been  completed. 

Others  had  to  find  out  their  work 
schedules  before  they  could  sched¬ 
ule  their  classes. 

There  were  a  few  procrastina¬ 
tors  who  just  could  not  decide  what 
classes  to  take,  and  of  course,  there 
were  the  students  who  “just  blew  it 
off.” 


Opportunity  '92: 

Focus  on  the  Future 

Job  Fair 

Purdue  University  North  Central  will  host  this  spring’s  Fo¬ 
cus  on  the  Future  Job  Fair  on  Friday,  March  6  from  9  a.m. 
until  2  p.m.  in  the  LSF  cafeteria. 

The  Job  Fair  is  useful  to  students  in  a  number  of  ways: 
you’lt  have  a  chance  to  collect  useful  information  about  a 
variety  of  employers  (such  as,  type  of  entry-level  positions, 
history,  and  names  of  contact  persons);  you  can  practice 
your  interviewing  skills  with  potential  employers;  and  it’s 
possible  you’ll  make  contacts  that  may  lead  to  interviews. 

Following  is  a  brief  list  of  companies  represented  this  past 
fall  at  IU  Northwest: 

American  Home  Food  Products,  Incorporated 

Becker  CPA  Review 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Bureau  of  ATF 

Calumet  National  Bank 

Clothestime 

Delta-Tronics  Marketing  Technologies 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Enterprise  Leasing  Company 
Family  Rescue 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 
IDS  Financial  Services,  Incorporated 
Indiana  State  Police 

Lake  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Norwest  Financial 
Osco  Drug/Sav-on  Drug 
Pizza  Hut 

Pollution  Control  Industries  of  America 
Post-Tribune 

Radio  Shack/Tandy  Corporation 

State  Farm  Insurance 

Team  Food  Management,  Incorporated 

The  Methodist  Hospital 

Tupperware 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons 

U.S.  Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Urbana  Police  Department 

Walgreen  Company 

Welsh  Oil,  Incorporated 

Westville  Correctional  Center 

Friday,  March  6, 
from  9  a.m.  until  2  p.m. 
in  the  LSF  cafeteria. 
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Photo/V.  Granzow 

There  is  a  way  around  these  lines:  advance  registration.  Many  people,  though,  for  various  reasons, 
ended  up  waiting  in  very  long  lines  to  get  the  classes  they  wanted.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  3  396 
students  registered  this  spring  at  PU/NC. 

Special  hours  for  Financial  Aid  Office 


While  you  were  enjoying  your 
holiday  break,  the  staff  in  the  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  office  was  thinking  of 
ways  to  make  the  application  pro¬ 
cess  for  the  1992-93  year  as  easy  as 
possible  for  you.  We  mailed  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aid  Forms  (FAFs)  to  all 
current  financial  aid  students;  the 
forms  should  arrive  at  your  home 
mailing  addresses  by  mid-January. 

A  financial  aid  help  session  will 
be  conducted  January  29  at  12:00 
noon  in  the  LSF  Lounge  and  will  in¬ 
clude  genera]  information  about  fi¬ 
nancial  aid,  as  well  as  information 
about  filling  out  the  FAF. 

Help  sessions  will  be  available 
during  the  lunch  hour  beginning 


Literary 

Journal 

Contest 


Deadline 
for  Entries: 

February 

3rd 

Submit  entries 
to 

LSF  65 
or  LSF  68 


in  late  January,  with  a  specific  time 
and  place  to  be  announced. 

Finally,  the  financial  aid  office 
will  be  open  from  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
on  Saturdays  from  January  18 
through  February  22. 

Students  who  wish  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  financial  aid  for  the  1992- 
93  academic  year  and  who  did  not 
receive  an  FAF  by  mail  may  pick 
one  up  in  the  financial  aid  office. 
The  deadline  for  consideration  for 
the  full  gamut  of  financial  aid  pro¬ 
grams  is  March  1. 

Some  students  will  contact  the  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  office  after  the  dead¬ 
line  and  offer  some  very  plausible 
excuses  about  why  it  was  impossi¬ 


ble  for  them  to  file  an  FAF  by  the 
deadline. 

We  are  not  kidding  —  March  1 
is  the  real  deadline. 

You  may  apply  for  federal  aid 
(Pell  Grants  and  Stafford  Loans) 
throughout  the  academic  year,  but 
consideration  for  state  and  insti¬ 
tutional  aid  is  reserved  for  appli¬ 
cants  who  meet  the  March  1  dead¬ 
line. 

You  will  be  spared  from  need¬ 
less  frustration  later  by  submit¬ 
ting  a  properly  completed  FAF.  We 
are  here  to  assist  you  so  please  con¬ 
tact  us  with  your  financial  aid  ques¬ 
tions. 


Education  is  within  your  reach! 


Financial  Aid 
Awareness  Week 


Call  the 

Financial  Aid  Hotline 

at  (800)  992-2076 

January  27  through 
Februaiy  7,  1992 

Monday  through  Friday 
9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
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Newspapers  win  important 
ruling  in  crime  reporting  case 

Federal  judge  issues  preliminary  injunction  against  Department  of  Education, 
cites  violation  of  First  Amendment 


(CPS)  —  A  federal  judge  cleared 
the  way  for  student  journalists  to 
report  about  crime  on  campuses 
nationwide,  a  ruling  described  as  a 
major  legal  victory  for  college  news¬ 
papers. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Stanley  Har¬ 
ris  issued  a  preliminary  injunction 
November  21  against  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  saying  that  its 
interpretation  of  the  Buckley 
Amendment  violates  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  student  jour¬ 
nalists. 

The  federal  judge  barred  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  from  with¬ 
holding  federal  funds  to  schools 
that  release  campus  crime  reports. 

The  injunction  means  that  uni¬ 
versity  officials  can  no  longer  rely 
on  the  federal  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act,  commonly 
called  the  Buckley  Amendment,  to 
deny  any  student  access  to  cam¬ 
pus  crime  reports. 

The  Buckley  Amendment  pro¬ 
hibits  the  release  of  any  student 
educational  records  without  prior 
consent  of  the  student.  It  was  en¬ 
acted  in  1974. 

But  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  later  expanded  its  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  that  law  to  include  the  re¬ 
lease  of  campus  crime  records,  a 
decision  that  the  federal  judge  said 
is  wrong. 

“The  right  to  receive  information 
and  ideas  is  an  inherent  corollary 
of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and 
press  that  are  explicitly  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Constitution,”  Harris 
wrote  in  his  opinion. 

“I  think  this  is  a  great  victory 
for  university  communities  as  well 
as  the  student  press,”  said  Sam 
Cristy,  editor  of  the  Daily  Beacon  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Knoxville,  one  of  the  students  who 
joined  the  Student  Press  Law  Cen¬ 
ter  (SPLC)  in  the  complaint. 

By  granting  the  injunction, 
“Judge  Harris  ruled  that  this  case 
—  making  campus  crime  reports 
available  to  the  public  —  was  an 
emergency...  that  sends  a  very 
strong  message  across  the  country 
that  there  is  no  uncertainty  that 
campus  crime  records  are  not  pri¬ 
vate  records,”  Cristy  said. 

Cristy  said  his  main  goal  in  join¬ 
ing  the  lawsuit  was  to  obtain  bet¬ 
ter  access  to  information  that 
should  be  public  record. 

“We  want  to  have  good  relations 
(with  campus  police),  but  they’ve  re¬ 
ally  impeded  us  in  doing  our  jobs  ef¬ 
fectively,”  he  said. 

Mark  Goodman,  executive  di¬ 
rectory  of  the  SPLC,  said  the  in¬ 
junction  against  the  Department 
of  Education  was  temporary,  de¬ 
pending  on  what  action  the  de¬ 
partment  decides  to  take.  Most 
likely,  he  said,  the  department  will 
allow  the  injunction  to  continue 
until  legislation  pending  in 
Congress  is  passed. 

“Hopefully,  it  will  apply  until 


Congress  make  this  unnecessary,” 
Goodman  said. 

Two  versions  of  bills  that  would 
change  the  Buckley  Amendment 
so  that  campus  crime  records  can 
be  released  are  scheduled  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  House  —  Senate  con¬ 
ference  committee. 

The  legislation  is  expected  to 
pass  soon,  making  the  injunction 
moot  and  ending  any  discrepancy  in 
interpretation  of  the  Buckley 
Amendment. 

Until  then,  Goodman  reminds 
student  journalists  that  they  should 
have  no  problems  obtaining  campus 
crime  records  as  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
junction. 

“We’re  telling  student  journal¬ 
ists  to  visit  their  campus  police  to¬ 
morrow  and  ask  for  the  reports 
they’re  entitled  to,”  Goodman  says. 
“And  if  schools  continue  to  deny 
those  reports,  we  will  help  the  stu¬ 
dent  press  take  those  schools  to 
court.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  Department 
of  Education,  speaking  on  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  anonymity,  said  the  de¬ 
partment’s  lawyers  and  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  were  studying  the 
ruling  to  decide  what  action  to  take. 

“It’s  important  to  remember  that 
the  department  and  the  students 
have  the  same  goals,”  the 
spokesman  said. 

Student  journalists  disagree  with 
that  assessment  in  light  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  actions  this  past  year. 

“Before  this  (lawsuit)  happened, 
we  had  a  great  relationship  with 
the  campus  police  and  legal  coun¬ 


sel,  we  had  access  to  records,”  said 
Lyn  Schrotberger,  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Collegian  at  Col¬ 
orado  State  University  who  filed 
with  Cristy  and  the  SPLC.  “Then 
the  school  got  a  letter  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,”  saying  the 
agency  would  withhold  funding  if 
the  school  continued  to  release 
crime  records. 

“Everything  was  OK  until  the 
federal' government  stepped  in  and 
messed  everything  up,”  Schrot¬ 
berger  said.  Her  newspaper  want¬ 
ed  access  to  the  records  because  of 
rumored  sexual  assaults  occurring 
on  campus,which  the  paper  want¬ 
ed  to  either  substantiate  or  refute, 
through  the  police  records. 

The  other  reason  she  joined  the 
SPLC  lawsuit  was  “because  we 
were  striving  for  quick  access  to 
information.” 

Under  the  current  system  at 
many  schools,  students  have  to 
cross-check  local  police  records  to 
get  information.  The  federal  judge 
agreed  in  his  opinion  that  such  a 
system  was  “cumbersome  and  in¬ 
effective”  when  student  journalists 
don’t  have  the  names  of  arrested 
students. 

The  Department  of  Education 
has  “not  offered  a  single  justifica¬ 
tion  for  preventing  universities 
from  disclosing  the  names  of  stu¬ 
dents  involved  in  criminal  activity,” 
Harris  wrote  in  the  opinion.  “The 
government  must  assert  some  in¬ 
terest  that  outweighs  the  public’s 
First  Amendment  right  to  receive 
information. 
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Slightly  Off  Campus... 

Antioch  students  seize  library, 
demand  longer  hours 

YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OH  (CPS)  -  Two  dozen  Antioch  Universi¬ 
ty  students  won  longer  library  hours  and  an  increase  in  study  space 
after  taking  over  the  campus  library  November  20  in  a  peaceful  sit- 
in. 

The  Administrative  Council  decided  that  the  library  will  remain 
open  until  2  a.m.  for  the  remainder  of  the  fall  term,  rather  than  close 
at  midnight. 

The  library  will  continue  to  close  at  midnight  on  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  nights.  The  college  also  agreed  to  student  demands  to  make 
“The  Gathering  Space,”  a  commons  area  in  the  dorm,  a  substance- 
free  study  space. 

Nude  painting  gets  booted  from  class¬ 
room 

SCHUYLKILL  HAVEN,  PA  (CPS)  -  Penn  State  University  offi¬ 
cials  removed  a  reproduction  of  a  famous  nude  painting  from  a 
classroom  wall  after  a  female  faculty  member  complained. 

The  1800s  portrait  by  Goya,  titled  “Nude  Maja ,”  was  given  a  new 
home  November  18  in  the  student  center  lounge  on  the  school  ? 
Schuylkill  campus. 

"Female  faculty  find  it  difficult  to  appear  professional  when  forced 
to  lecture  to  a  class  with  a  picture  of  a  female  nude  on  the  wall  be 
hind  them,”  the  campus  Liaison  Committee  said  in  a  statement 
November  13. 

The  painting  is  a  nude  portrait  of  Maria  Cayetana,  the  Duchess 
of  Alba,  in  a  reclining  pose.  Cayetana  reportedly  had  a  long-term  love 
affair  with  Francisco  de  Goya.  Penn  State  originally  bought  the  paint¬ 
ing  as  an  aid  for  an  art  history  class. 

“There  was  no  problem  with  the  painting,  says  Penn  State 
spokeswoman  Christy  Rambeau.  “The  problem  was  with  the  con 
junction  of  teaching.” 

To  avoid  a  debate  over  which  paintings  should  remain  on  the 
walls  and  which  shouldn’t,  four  other  art  works  were  removed  with 
“Nude  Maja.”  Those  four  paintings  also  were  removed  and  placed 
elsewhere. 

Two  gay  men  elected  to  Homecoming 
Court  at  Ohio  State  U 

COLUMBUS, OH  (CPS)  -  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Ohio  State  University,  two  gay  men  were  chosen  as  members  of  the 
1991  Homecoming  Court. 

Selected  were  Marc  Conte,  a  senior  and  president  of  the  Bisexu¬ 
al,  Gay  and  Lesbian  Alliance,  and  Mike  Scarce,  a  senior  and  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  alliance.  ,-j 

In  1972,  gay  activist  Gay  Levin  caused  a  stir  when  he  put  in  a  d 
for  Homecoming  Queen  because  no  equal  role  was  available  for  men- 

Although  Levin  was  eliminated  in  the  first  round,  he  paved  the  way 
for  the  creation  of  a  Homecoming  Kingin  1976.  The  traditional  home¬ 
coming  court  also  was  split  into  five  men  and  five  women  rather  tnai 
remaining  all-female. 
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Poetic  Crimes 

•••A  girl  with  prissy  looks, 

talks  a  million  miles  a  minute.... 

I  pull  a  bazooka  out  of  my  pocket 

and  blow  her  little  body  to  bits...” 

Is  this  poetry?  The  editors  of  the  Purdue  West 
Lafayette  Exponent  seem  to  think  so,  for  they  print¬ 
ed  these  lines  from  sophomore  Matthew  Romoser’s 
piece  “Frustration”  in  their  December  11, 1991  literary 
issue. 

Granted,  even  the  most  patient  readers  of  poetry  are 
weary  of  red,  red  rosebuds  blushing  in  the  dawn’s  ear¬ 
ly  light,  drenched  in  drippy  dew  drops  and  the  aes¬ 
thetic  frosting  of  antiquated  interpretations  con¬ 
cerning  what  makes  genius  out  of  an  adjective.  Verse, 
modern  readers  assert,  needn’t  graduate  charm  school 
to  achieve  poetic  merit. 

Nevertheless,  should  shock  value— in  whatever  po¬ 
etic  primping — be  applauded  because  it  can  balance 
a  book  of  iambs  on  its  head?  If  so,  any  graphic,  blood- 
soaked  string  of  serial  fillers  put  to  pentameter  can 
pass  for  poetry.  (Adherents  to  free  verse  will,  of 
course,  dispute  the  pentameter  theory,  leaving  us  an 
even  lesser  yardstick.) 

Admittedly,  I’ve  been  unfair  in  my  presentation  of 
Mr.  Romoser’s  work.  Blowing  the  child’s  body  to  bits 
and  (in  an  earlier  stanza)  shooting  out  a  man’s  knees 


after  assassinating  his  dog  are  portrayed  as  mere 
fantasies  wrought  from  frustration.  Alert  readers 
can  acknowledge  that  such  extremity  of  imagery  suits 
the  modem  world:  one  doesn’t  wear  white  to  a  funeral, 
but  one  can  certainly  iron  one’s  shirt. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Romoser’s  poem  is  not  unin¬ 
spiring.  It  inspired  me  to  recall  William  Wordsworth, 
the  19th  century  English  poet  who  compared  poets  to 
prophets:  leading  the  way;  showing  the  light;  waking, 
arousing,  stirring,  inspiring,  enlivening  the  masses 
from  their  dead  sleep  of  unawareness. 

Between  his  twisting  off  a  squirrel’s  head  (that 
“stupid  S.O.B.”  squirrel)  and  blowing  away  “good  ol’ 
Champ  with  my  magnum,”  Mr.  Romoser  uses  some 
form  of  the  personal  pronoun  “I”  seventeen  times  in 
his  poem  of  thirty-three  lines. 

An  intriguing  message  from  this  contemporary 
poet-prophet  and  the  editors  who  published  him: 
twisting  off,  blowing  away,  and  “I,  me,  mine”  seven¬ 
teen  times. 

What  is  art?  I  wonder 
If  I  constructed 
My  article 
Like  this 

Not  ending  at  the  margin 
But  ending  at  my  will 
Is  my  article 
Poetry? 


Beth  Rudnick 


Damned  If  I  Do...  I  Did! 


by  Larry  Koker 

So  you  think  you  want  to  get 
married.  A  lot  of  people  do  it.  Some 
do  it  more  than  one  time. 

I  just  did  it  and  learned  a  few  of 
life’s  mysteries  that  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you.  Maybe  I  can 
help  prepare  you  for  your  new  life. 

Do  you  remember  all  those  rela¬ 
tives  that  your  darling  bride  only 
told  you  about?  Well,  you  will  get 
to  meet  them  all  at  the  wedding 
and  reception.  Because  they  will  all 
attend  HER  wedding.  And  they 
all  say  the  same  thing:  “I  never 
thought  you  would  ever  get  mar¬ 
ried.” 

It  makes  you  begin  to  wonder 
why  she  hasn’t  married  until  now. 
Is  there  some  deep,  dark  secret 
that  the  family  has  been  hiding  for 
years?  Did  she  just  get  out  of  jail 
for  murdering  her  last  boyfriend? 
Was  her  childhood  name  Joey  but 
the  doctors  fixed  that?  Maybe  it  is 
that  incurable  strain  of  insanity 
that  runs  in  her  family. 

Her  family  will  seem  to  be  nice, 
normal  people  until  THAT  DAY 
draws  near.  Then  it  will  be  like 
Halloween  when  everybody  takes 
off  their  masks.  Have  you  ever 
seen  Deliverance ? 

That  isn’t  quite  fair?  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  met  her  brother  and 
thought  there  might  have  been 
something  a  little  out  of  the  ordi- 
nnry.  But  it  didn’t  prepare  me  for 
hearing  the  clicking  as  he  stood 
next  to  me  while  I  exchanged  vows 
with  his  sister.  I  was  a  nervous 
groom,  but  was  somehow  soothed 
when  I  realized  that  the  clicking  I 
heard  was  coming  from  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  her  brother  had  in  his 
Pocket. 

Then  there  is  Dad.  He  is  a  re- 
)red  war  veteran  who  seldom 
sPeaks.  He  would  speak,  but  Mum- 


ma  won’t  let  him.  So  he  just  smiles 
a  lot  and  nods  his  head.  Don’t  wor¬ 
ry,  he  is  about  to  let  you  in  on  the 
joke. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  a 
mixed-up  sister  who  just  can’t  de¬ 
cide  what  she  wants.  But  after  two 
marriages,  four  children,  and  a 
Cadillac  you  may  find  that  she  isn’t 
so  nutty  after  all. 

Don’t  forget  the  bride’s  mother. 
You  never  will,  so  don’t  even  try  it. 
This  is  the  sweet  woman  who  once 
fixed  coffee  and  cake  for  you  when 
you  came  to  visit.  That  was  before 
you  married  her  daughter.  When 
the  preacher  asked  if  it  was  alright 
to  leave  the  ’obey’  part  out  of  the 
ceremony,  Mumma  spoke  right  out: 
“I  don’t  care  what  he  says  as  long 
as  he  does  what  she  tells  him.” 

You  will  get  subtle  hints  before 
the  great  day.  But  you  will  ignore 
them.  On  Christmas  Eve  the  fam¬ 
ily  gathered  to  exchange  gifts  and 
watch  home  movies  of  the  whole 
family  bowling  in  a  tournament  in 
Omaha.  I  thought  I  had  missed 
something  until  they  showed  films 
of  dogs  they  had  owned  and  had 
died.  This  was  complete  with  run¬ 
ning  commentary. 

I  found  that  my  future  father- 
in-law  had  received  his  own  room 
as  a  birthday  present  five  years 
ago.  It  was  presented  to  him  at 
his  own  request.  He  now  collects 
animated  Disney  movies. 

If  these  hints  don’t  bring  the 
message  home,  wait  until  the  wed¬ 
ding  reception  when  you  meet  the 
rest  of  the  family.  There  is  aunt 
and  uncle  so-and-so  who  came  in  all 
the  way  from  Akron.  They  couldn’t 
believe  it  either. 

And  hundreds  of  her  parents’ 
nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins  whose 
last  names  end  in  ’ski’,  but  they 
are  all  Germans  who  just  happen  to 
know  a  little  Polish. 


The  quiet  little  church  wedding 
and  reception  you  and  your  bride 
talked  about  will  suddenly  swell 
to  three-hundred  hungry  and 
thirsty  people.  And  you  will  find 
that  the  favorite  drink  of  their 
slightly  Polish-speaking  German 
homeland  is  alcohol. 

They  toast  your  wedding  night 
with  round  after  round  until  even 
Superman  couldn’t  say  anything 
except  “Goodnight  honey.”  But  if 
they  can’t  kill  you  with  the  booze, 
they  will  get  you  with  the  dancing. 
I  am  Hillbilly  and  Indian.  I  don’t 
dance.  But  these  strange  creatures 
claim  to  have  films  of  me  dancing. 
I  don’t  remember  dancing,  or  much 
of  anything  else. 

But  now  that  I  am  married,  I  get 
to  watch  other  people  do  it...  my 
darling  bride’s  brother,  for  one.  He 
is  getting  married  in  May.  Now  at 
the  family  gatherings,  Dad  and  I 
don’t  speak  much  to  him.  We  just 
say  “Yes,  dear”  when  our  wives 
speak,  and  we  smile  at  him  a  lot. 
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Senate  President  Noreen  Legan  and  Senator  George  Talley 
with  the  electronic  sign;  purchase  was  approved  by 
Chancellor  Alspaugh. 

The  Digital  Grapevine? 

The  Student  Senate  recently  purchased  a  moving  message  display 
to  put  words,  like  our  students,  on  the  go.  The  sign  will  be  used 
by  the  Senate,  but  will  also  be  available  for  student  clubs  and  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  Senators  hope  the  new  message  display  proves 
a  useful  vehicle  for  campus  news. 


Congratulations 
Diane  Soliday, 
newly  elected  Student 
Senator! 

(Diane  was  elected  to  fill  the  position  of 
one  Senator  who  resigned  his  position 
early  in  last  fall's  semester .) 
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Non-Traditional  students  enroll 
in  unprecedented  numbers 


(CPS)  --  Caryl  Ann  Minor’s 
amusement  is  obvious  as  she  re¬ 
calls  a  run-in  she  had  years  earli¬ 
er,  at  the  age  of  50,  in  freshman  En¬ 
glish  with  a  “cute  young  man” 
about  19  years  old. 

“He  was  the  nicest,  most  sincere 
young  man,”  the  55-year-old  grad¬ 
uate  student  says,  “and  he  came 
up  to  me  after  class  and  said, 
“Would  you  mind  me  asking  what 
you  are  doing  here?’ 

“I  said  that  this  is  something  I  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  do.  You  think  you 
kids  are  the  only  ones  who  can  do 
what  you  want  to  do?” 

With  millions  of  people  like  Caryl 
Ann  Minor  going  back  to  school, 
that  question  is  slowly  fading  from 
higher  education.  Older  students 
are  returning  to  the  classroom  in 
unprecedented  numbers. 

According  to  1989  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  information,  3.3  million  col¬ 
lege  students  were  age  30  or  older, 
which  is  double  the  number  15 
years  ago.  In  1989,  one  of  every  five 
women  in  college  was  35  or  older. 

Now,  the  National  Center  for  Ed¬ 
ucation  Statistics  (NCES)  reports 
that  43  percent  of  all  college  stu¬ 
dents  are  25  or  older,  up  from  39 
percent  in  1981.  Estimates  for 
1992  expect  the  enrollment  of  stu¬ 
dents  25  or  older  to  bypass  the  7 
million  mark. 

One  researcher  at  the  NCES  of¬ 
fered  an  interpretation  of  the  flood. 
“One  of  the  things  that  happens, 
the  economy  slows  and  people  will 
return  to  school.”  Others  agree. 

“We  have  seen  for  a  long  time 
that  when  the  economy  goes  down 
...  a  lot  of  people  cycle  back  into 
the  university,”  says  Kay  Holm- 
berg,  adult  student  program  coor¬ 
dinator  at  Iowa  State  University. 
Not  only  does  it  buy  time  while  the 
economy  recovers,  but  Holmberg 
says  returning  to  school  “increases 
their  chances  in  the  job  market,” 
which  is  becoming  more  competi¬ 
tive. 

Although  economic  hardship  is 
one  common  explanation  for  the 
phenomenon,  it  is  certainly  not  the 
only  one,  nor  is  it  the  most  popular. 
Many  of  the  students  themselves 
say  self-improvement  and  missed 
opportunities  in  their  youth  are 
perhaps  the  biggest  motivating  fac¬ 
tors. 

Minor  worked  with  her  husband 
to  build  a  family  fishing  business  off 
Lake  Erie  after  the  two  married, 
she  at  the  age  of  17.  Two  children 
and  more  than  three  decades  later, 
Minor  returned  to  school. 

Minor,  who  hadn’t  graduated 


from  high  school,  enrolled  in  class¬ 
es  to  earn  her  GED.  Enrollment  at 
Edinboro  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  soon  followed. 

“I  latched  onto  this  kaleidoscope 
of  thoughts  and  ideas  I’d  never  been 
exposed  to,”  Minor  says.  “It  was 
like  a  big  party.” 

Her  success  and  enthusiasm  led 
her  daughter  Shellie,  then  34,  to  re¬ 
turn  to  college  as  well.  Mother  and 
daughter  graduated  together  — 
Caryl  Ann  magna  cum  laude  and 
Shellie  with  a  4.0  —  in  May  1991. 
In  September,  Caryl  Ann  started 
graduate  school  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity. 

“During  the  five  years  I’ve  been 
in  school,  I  was  the  exception  when 
I  started.  But  there’s  been  a 
tremendous  jump,”  she  says  of  old¬ 
er  students. 

Evidence  of  that  jump  is  not  only 
seen  in  the  Census  numbers  but 
also  in  the  formation  of  a  national 
organization  designed  to  help  old¬ 
er  students. 

In  January  1991,  Norman  Tog- 
nazzini",  who  returned  to  college 
eight  years  ago  at  the  age  of  33, 
founded  the  National  Association  of 
Returning  Students  (NARS)  in 
Salem,  Oregon.  NARS  is  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  designed  to  of¬ 
fer  financial  and  social  support  to 
older  students  and  to  help  them 
understand  the  challenges  of  col¬ 
lege. 

“The  one  big  thing  is  financial. 
Some  people  are  giving  up  ‘x’ 
amount  of  income  by  returning  to 
school,”  Tognazzini  says.  “If  it’s  a 
two-parent  household,  there’s  the 
stress  and  frustration  that  adds 
psychological  pressure.  Another 
problem  is  child  care.” 

But,  Tognazzini  says  that  be¬ 
cause  the  college  population  25  or 
over  numbers  more  than  7  million, 
colleges  are  more  sensitive  to  the- 
needs  of  these  students. 

Holmberg  says  Iowa  State’s 
Adult  Student  Program  is  one  of 
the  earliest  established,  in  place 
since  1967.  Since  then,  the  school 
has  implemented  numerous  pro¬ 
grams  for  adult  students  and  has 
worked  to  establish  financial  aid 
packages,  one-on-one  advising  and 
counseling  seminars,  and  has  re¬ 
vamped  student  scheduling  to  help 
accommodate  older  students’  needs. 

Companies  are  also  aware  of  the 
personal  needs  and  professional 
benefits  of  education  and  many  are 
encouraging  employees  to  return 
to  college  for  advanced  degrees. 
Many  will  pay  tuition  and  grant  a 
leave  of  absence.  IBM  Corporation 


Exchange  students  sought 
for  U.S.  /  Japanese  program 


The  Japan-American  Student 
Conference  (JASC)  is  looking  for 
interested  students  to  participate  in 
the  two  countries’  oldest  exchange 
program. 

JASC  is  open  to  all  full-time  stu¬ 
dents,  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate. 


is  one  example.  From  the  univer¬ 
sities’  standpoint,  the  older  stu¬ 
dents  are  welcome. 

“It’s  like  Rip  Van  Winkle  waking 
up,”  Holmberg  says.  “Colleges  and 
universities  are  now  actively  re¬ 
cruiting  all  students  and  in  that 
sense  you  will  see  universities  mak¬ 
ing  increased  efforts”  to  reach  old¬ 
er  students.  Especially  since  “the 
high  school  population  has  dried 
up”  and  budget  cuts  have  hurt  in¬ 
stitutions  financially,  she  says. 

Older  students  say  faculty  and 
administrators  need  to  adjust  to 
their  presence.  “They  need  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  individuals  are,  for 
the  most  part,  giving  up  a  great 
deal  to  be  in  their  classroom  and 
that  the  typical  adult  student  will 
bring  a  lot  of  experience  into  the 
classroom,”  Tognazzini  says. 

As  for  fellow  younger  students, 
Tognazzini  says,  “A  lot  ...  resent 
them  ...  they  want  to  get  away  from 
a  parent  figure  and  then  there’s  a 
parent  sitting  next  to  them  in  class. 
But,  we’ve  also  seen  the  opposite. 
Often  there’s  a  great  camaraderie 
there.” 

Beth  Dengler,  a  21-year-old  ju¬ 
nior  at  Iowa  State  University, 
agrees  with  Tognazzini’s  last  point 
—  she  told  the  Iowa  State  Daily 
that  older  students  are  “in  some 
ways  more  professional.  Someone 
who’s  40  looks  at  things  different¬ 
ly  than  someone  who’s  20,”  she 
says.  “It’s  good  that  they’re  here.” 

Tognazzini,  now  a  professor  who 
works  with  adult  students,  has 
written  a  book  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  older  students.  “Going 
Back  to  Go  Forward:  The  Adult’s 
Guide  to  College”  will  be  available 
nationally  in  February. 

He  is  trying  to  help  students 
form  NARS  chapters;  interested 
students  can  call  NARS  at  (503) 
581-3731. 


College  President:  There  Are  No  Limits 
To  Older  Students’  Potential 

(CPS)  —  In  1964,  Rita  Bornstein  started  performing 
one  of  the  most  challenging  juggling  acts  of  the  1990s 
—  a  working  woman  raising  two  children  while 
attending  college  as  a  non-traditional  student. 

Today,  almost  three  decades  later,  Bornstein’s 
work  is  college. 

The  55-year-old  president  of  Rollins  College  in 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  now  finds  herself  in  the  position  of 
dealing  frequently  with  the  needs  of  a  growing  student 
population  with  which  she  can  readily  empathize  — 
older  students. 

Although  she  had  her  first  child  at  the  age  of  20, 
Bornstein  says  she  never  gave  up  the  idea  of  returning 
to  school  to  earn  a  college  degree.  “I  always  felt  very 
strongly  about  it,”  she  says. 

At  the  age  of  28,  “I  started  taking  courses  slowly.  I 
basically  juggled  that  with  my  children.” 

Bornstein  earned  her  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degrees  from  Florida  Atlantic  University  in  English 
literature.  Then  she  taught  and  worked  as  an 
administrator  in  the  Miami  school  system  for  three 
years. 

She  later  returned  to  the  University  of  Miami  and 
graduated  with  her  Ph.D.  in  educational  leadership  at 
the  age  of  39. 

“My  children  tell  stories  of  remembering  that 
Mom  was  always  working  on  a  paper  or  a  project,”  she 
says.  “They  grew  up  with  it.” 

At  the  University  of  Miami,  Bornstein  began 
building  an  impressive  resume  that  included  a  five- 
year  fund-raising  campaign  that  secured  $517.5  million 
for  the  school. 

In  reflecting  on  her  own  educational  difficulties, 
Bornstein  offers  this  advice  to  young  women:  “Don’t 
get  married  first.  Develop  yourself  as  a  person  first.  If 
you  can’t,”  she  says,  “then  do  what  you  can  to  get  the 
education  because  it’s  a  life-transforming  experience.” 


The  countries  alternate  as  hosts 
each  year.  This  year’s  conference 
in  the  United  States  is  focusing  on 
global  responsibilities.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  program,  call 
(202)  289-4231. 

The  application  deadline  is 
February  10, 1992. 


Norman  Tognazzini,  founder  of  the  National  Association  of  Returning  Students,  walks  across  the 
Willamette  University  campus. 


Photo  by  Paul  Carter 


Salaries  for  Agriculture 
grads  up  8.6  percent 
over  last  year 
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WEST  LAFAYETTE,  IND.  — 
The  average  salaries  of  1991  grad¬ 
uates  of  Purdue  University’s  School 
of  Agriculture  were  up  8.6  percent 
from  1990  averages,  according  to 
figures  recently  released  by  the 
school’s  Office  of  Academic  Pro¬ 
grams. 

The  average  salary  for  students 
who  graduated  in  the  spring  1991 
semester  was  $25,150,  compared 
with  an  average  of  $23,920  for  1990 
graduates.  The  report  also  showed 
that  since  1988,  the  average  start¬ 
ing  salaries  for  agriculture  gradu¬ 
ates  have  gone  up  by  28  percent. 

“Ninety-five  percent  of  our  grad¬ 
uates  have  found  employment  with¬ 
in  three  months  of  graduation,” 
said  Allan  D.  Goecker,  assistant 
dean  of  academic  programs  in  the 
School  of  Agriculture. 

“The  demand  for  graduates  with 
degrees  in  food  and  agricultural 
science  remains  high  despite  the 
recent  economic  slowdown,”  Goeck¬ 


er  said.  “The  food-processing  and  - 
production  industries  aren’t  as 
cyclical  as  many  other  areas.  Peo¬ 
ple  always  have  to  eat.” 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  report  “Employment  Op¬ 
portunities  for  College  Graduates  in 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences, 
“  which  was  written  by  a  task  force 
chaired  by  Goecker,  predicts  that 
from  now  to  1995  there  will  be  an 
11  percent  shortage  of  graduates  in 
these  fields  each  year. 

The  study  predicts  the  greatest 
shortage  of  qualified  people  —  18 
percent  —will  be  in  the  areas  of 
marketing,  merchandising  and 
technical  sales.  Scientists  and  en¬ 
gineers  in  the  fields  of  food,  agri¬ 
culture  and  natural  resources 
should  expect  a  15  percent  annual 
shortage  of  qualified  graduates. 

On  the  other  hand  Goecker  said, 
there  is  a  surplus  of  graduates  in 
the  areas  of  communications,  edu¬ 
cation  and  agricultural  production. 


Purdue  helps  Alumni  find  work 


WEST  LAFAYETTE  —  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  shrinking  job  mar¬ 
ket,  universities  are  answering 
alumni  calls  for  help  by  offering 
new  services. 

At  Purdue  University  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  alumni  now  can  advertise 
their  resumes  free  in  the  alumni  as¬ 
sociation  magazine  and  subscribe  to 
a  newsletter  from  the  placement 
service  listing  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

The  university’s  placement  ser¬ 
vice  is  primarily  geared  to  help 
graduating  seniors  find  work. 
However,  the  service  also  helps  old¬ 
er  graduates  who  want  or  need  to 
find  other  jobs,  said  Richard  A. 
Stewart,  placement  director. 

“Not  long  ago,  I  had  a  couple  in 
my  office  talking  about  employ¬ 
ment  situations,”  Stewart  said. 
Sometimes,  he  noted,  alumni  may 
have  secure  jobs  but  are  not  really 
happy  where  they  are  working. 
Stewart  said  the  placement  office 
can  help  those  people  find  new  job 
opportunities. 

One  service  is  a  semi-monthly 
newsletter,  Professional  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunities,  which  con¬ 
tains  all  the  job  opportunities  list¬ 
ed  with  University  Placement  Ser¬ 
vice.  Each  job  listing  is  published 
in  one  issue.  The  newsletter  is 
available  only  to  Purdue  alumni 
and  costs  $15  for  a  three-month 
subscription. 

Evelyn  M.  McIntyre,  coordina¬ 
tor  of  alumni  placement,  said  a 
number  of  alumni  contact  the 
placement  office  for  help  in  find¬ 
ing  new  jobs.  During  the  1990-91 
school  year,  more  than  1,500  alum¬ 
ni  received  job-hunting  help.  Alum¬ 
ni  can  make  an  appointment  with 
the  placement  office  to  get  help 
with  resumes  or  other  job-hunting 
skills. 

Graduates  also  can  get  career¬ 
seeking  assistance  from  the  Purdue 
Alumni  Association.  The  Purdue 


Alumnus  magazine  will  run  mini¬ 
resumes  of  graduates  who  are  look¬ 
ing  for  new  jobs. 

Gay  Totten,  Purdue  Alumnus  ed¬ 
itor,  said  the  “Job  Search”  column 
will  begin  with  the  January  1992  is¬ 
sue.  The  free  advertisement  is 
available  to  members  of  the  alum¬ 
ni  association  and  is  limited  to  50 
words.  The  alumnus  will  be  as¬ 
signed  a  box  number  to  which  in¬ 
terested  employers  can  respond. 
Inquiries  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
alum,  who  then  is  responsible  for 
further  contact. 

The  alumni  association  also 
helps  recent  graduates  link  up  with 
people  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  through  the  115  Purdue  alum¬ 
ni  clubs. 

John  H.  Karl,  associate  director 
of  the  Purdue  Alumni  Association, 
said  presidents  of  the  local  clubs  of¬ 
ten  help  new  graduates  get  accli¬ 
mated  to  a  new  location  and/or  find 
employment  opportunities. 

A  few  clubs  also  publish  job 
newsletters  for  dues-paying  mem¬ 
bers. 


February  12 
February  19 


Wednesday  Lunch  Series 

The  Wednesday  Lunch  Series  will  resume  on  January  15.  The  lunch  special  is  available 
for  $2.50  and  includes:  a  submarine  sandwich,  bowl  of  soup,  and  a  soft  drink.  There  is 
an  interesting  line-up  this  semester.  Watch  for  the  posters  around  campus 
announcing  the  weekly  event. 

January  15  -  “WORDS  ARE  CLOSER  TO  THE  TRUTH” 
Performer:  Kathy  Hood  Culmer,  Storyteller 
January  22  -  “TAX  SPOTLIGHTS  OF  1991” 

Speaker:  Kenneth  Lavery,  Assistant  Professor, 
General  Business,  PU/NC 
January  29  -  “IN  OVER  YOUR  HEAD” 

Speaker:  Jerry  Lewis,  Director, 

Financial  Aid,  PU/NC 

February  5  -  “REFINISHING:  A  MARBLE  LOOK” 

Speaker:  Judith  Hallie,  College  Art  Instructor 
NO  PROGRAM 

“JUNGIAN  THEORY:  UNDERSTANDING 
YOUR  PERSONALITY  STYLE” 
Speaker:  Dr.  Daniel  Tomal,  Assistant  Professor, 
Organizational  Leadership  and  Supervision,  PU/NC 
February  26  -“SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  AWARENESS  WEEK” 

March  4  -  NO  PROGRAM  (Spring  Break) 

March  11  -  “CAREER  PLANNING/JOB  SEARCH” 

Speaker:  Dr.  Scott  Smithson,  Assistant  Professor, 
Communication,  PU/NC 

March  18  -  “PREPARING  FOR  THE  INTERVIEW” 

Speaker:  Patricia  Jacoby,  Assistant  Professor, 

General  Business,  PU/NC 

March  25  -  “MANAGEMENT  STYLE:  THE  COMPANY  OR  ME” 
Speaker:  John  Coggins,  Dean  of  Students,  PU/NC 
April  1  -  “A  POTPOURRI  OF  POPULAR  ESSAYS” 

Performer:  COM  240  Oral  Interpretation  Class, 

Dr.  Daniel  Padberg,  Instructor,  PU/NC 
April  8  -  NO  PROGRAM 
April  15  -  “AIDS  AWARENESS  WEEK” 

April  22  -  “THE  LAPORTE  BRASS  QUINTET” 

A  Chancellor’s  Series  Presentation 


He  wants  to  do  his  taxes  but  he  finds 
it  too  difficult  to  hold  a  pencil. 

Without  your  help,  he  may  not  be  able 
to  do  them. 

Almost  everybody  has  to  file’  taxes,  but  not 
everyone  can  do  it  on  their  own.  Volunteer  and 
help  make  someone’s  taxes  less  taxing.  Call 
1  800  424-1040. 


ORGAN  DONATION. . . 
The  GIFT  of  Lifel 


THE  NATIONAL  KIDNEY 
FOUNDATION.  INC. 


“ARE  YOU  GONNA 
LET  A  BUNCH 
OF  HALF-WITS 
TURN  OUR 
PUBLIC  LANDS 
INTO  A  PUBLIC 
DISGRACE?” 

II  you  write  to  us,  we'll  tell  you 
how  you  can  help  stop  abuse  ut  our 
public  lands 

\\  i  ite  I  ake  IVtde  in  Anna  tea, 

1M  V  box  I  t  h),  Jessup,  Ml  r  ,‘t t/u.) 

BAD  GUYS  ABUSE  PUBUC  LAND. 
GOOD  GUYS  SAVE  IT. 
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WHAT  IS  SIFE? 

Mission  Statement: 

Students  In  Free  Enterprise,  In¬ 
corporated  (SIFE)  is  a  not-for-prof¬ 
it  corporation  supported  by  individ¬ 
uals,  foundations,  and  corporations. 
SIFE’s  purpose  is  to  establish  and  di¬ 
rect  student-generated  free  market 
educational  programs  at  colleges 
and  universities  to  bring  America’s 
collegians  and  her  citizens  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  and  a  greater 
appreciation  for  the  free  enterprise 
system. 


Why  was  SIFE  established? 

The  concept  of  SIFE  was  conceived 
by  a  Texas  businessman  in  the  mid 
1970’s  out  of  a  concern  about  the 
negative  attitudes  exhibited  by 
many  Americans,  particularly  col¬ 
lege  students,  toward  business,  en¬ 
trepreneurs,  and  the  free  enterprise 
system.  Upon  closer  examination,  it 
was  determined  that  these  negative 
attitudes  were  a  result  of  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  how  a  market 
economy  and  business  enterprises 
actually  function,  and  the  role  of  the 
entrepreneur  in  America’s  econo¬ 
my. 

SIFE  was  established  to  provide 
collegians  a  better  understanding 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  to 
give  them  a  role  in  teaching  and 
helping  educate  other  students  and 
community  citizens. 

SIFE’s  national  offices  moved  to 
Missouri  in  1983.  In  1989,  SIFE  es¬ 
tablished  permanent  residence  in 
the  Jack  Shewmaker  Center/SIFE 
National  Headquarters  in  Spring- 
field,  Missouri. 


How  does  SIFE  operate? 

Sife  operates  by  establishing  Free 
Enterprise  Fellowships  for  college 
faculty  members  who  train  student 
teams  to  conduct  educational  out¬ 
reach  programs.  The  results  of  these 
programs  are  presented  at  regional 
and  national  competitions  at  the 
end  of  each  academic  year. 


What  is  a  SIFE 

competition? 

SIFE  teams  attend  a  SIFE  re¬ 
gional  competition  where  the  stu¬ 
dents  conduct  a  presentation  sum¬ 
marizing  their  year’s  efforts  with 
their  outreach  programs  to  a  panel 
of  business  executives  and  en¬ 
trepreneurs.  These  business  leaders 
judge  and  rank  the  teams  according 
to  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  the 
programs.  The  top  schools  are 
awarded  prize  money  and  advance 
to  compete  at  the  SIFE  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  which  is  conduct¬ 
ed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  re- 
gionals. 


What  are  SIFE  team 
outreach  projects? 

SIFE  team  projects  are  educa¬ 
tional  programs  presented  to  vir¬ 
tually  every  segment  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public.  Teaching  programs 
may  be  geared  to  school-age  chil¬ 
dren,  college  students,  civic 
groups,  and/or  their  communities 
at  large.  All  SIFE  projects  are  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  SIFE  judging 
criteria  and  to  teach  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  current  economic 
issues  of  local,  national,  or  inter¬ 
national  significance,  and  encour¬ 
age  a  greater  appreciation  for  the 
free  enterprise  system. 


What  is  a  Free 

Enterprise  Fellow? 


Free  Enterprise  Fellows  are  se¬ 
lected  college  and  university  facul¬ 
ty  members  who  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  and  the  ability  to 
work  with  college  students,  local 
business  people,  and  community 
groups.  These  fellows  serve  as  SIFE 
team  faculty  advisors  and  receive  a 
stipend  upon  completion  of  a  year’s 
activities.  Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc., 
initiated  this  free  enterprise  fel¬ 
lowship  program  in  1985.  For  the 
1989-90  academic  year,  the  Wal- 
Mart  Foundation  provided  $120,000 
of  the  $148,000  for  this  program. 
Warner-Lambert  provided  $25,000 
fellowship  support. 


Why  Get  Involved  in  SIFE?: 

Being  a  member  of  SIFE  can  be 
the  most  education  experience  of 
your  college  career.  The  reasons 
why  you  should  get  involved  in 


1.  It  looks  good  on  a  resume. 

2.  It  gives  you  leadership 

experience. 

3.  It  teaches  you  how  to  be  a 

functional  team  member. 

4.  It  helps  build  self-esteem, 

which  enables  you  to  have 

a  better  self-concept. 

5.  It  helps  you  meet  new 
friends,  and  gives  you  a 
chance  to  get  to  know  some 
faculty  and  staff  members  at 
Purdue  North  Central. 


Who  do  can  you  contact  to 
join  SIFE? 

Pat  Jacoby  (Community  College) 
Johnny  Strong  (President) 

Dorothy  Ennulat  (Vice  President) 
Nancy  Ford  (Treasurer) 

Laura  Workman  (Secretary) 


[Editor’s  note:  Last  issue,  Dr. 
Science  expounded  on  several  topics 
Involving  a  certain  synthetic  sub¬ 
stance.  In  response,  several  readers 
have  written  to  express  their  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  outrage  at  the  use 
if  what  they  feel  is  'inappropriate 
language’  in  this  public  forum  of 
science  and  deep  thought. 

We  do  acknowledge  that  in  the 
last  Dr.  Science’s  language  has  at 
imes  passed  the  boundaries  of  good 
‘aste.  However,  the  views  expressed 
in  this  column,  and  the  language 
ised  to  do  so  are  not  necessarily 
hose  of  the  Spectator  or  its  staff. 

In  attempts  to  accommodate,  we 
irint  below  the  least  insulting  and 
nflammatory  of  the  letters. 

Dr.  Science  is  currently  vacation- 
ng  in  the  Pleiades  and  cannot  be 
■ cached  for  comment.] 

)ear  Editor: 

I  wish  to  comment  on  the  Ask 
)r.  Science  column  in  your  last  is- 
lue.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your 
taper  for  longer  than  I  can  re- 
nember,  and  I  have  never  seen 
iuch  a  repulsive  display  of  vulgar¬ 
ity  in  print.  The  good  Doctor’s  bla- 
ant  and  repetitive  use  of  the  term 
i*a*d*x  in  the  column  demon- 
trates  a  low  level  of  maturity  and 
6  definite  lack  of  consideration  for 
'our  paper’s  more  sensitive  read- 
irs. 

Whether  s*a*d*x  has  become  an 
icceptable  phrase  in  the  bars  and 
[utters  of  America’s  squalid  cities 
is  immaterial;  the  fact  is  that  here 
in  the  clean,  pure  heartland  of 
America  we  like  our  cars  big,  we 
on’t  like  rap,  and  we  will  not  tol¬ 
erate  s*a*d*x  to  be  waved  about 
in  public.  Dr.  Science  must  have 
some  kind  of  s*a*d*x  obsession; 
last  issue’s  column  was  a  virtual 
>*a*d*x  fest. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  peo- 
ple  of  this  great  nation  have  morals, 
end  we  don’t  want  to  see  s*a*d*x  in 
•nnt.  That  kind  of  thing  is  a  pri- 
Vate  problem,  and  I  suggest  Dr. 
c'ence  see  a  psychiatrist.  Scan- 
eels  like  this  make  me  wish  I  had 
[tayed  down  south  with  the  rest  of 
Qy  family.  S*a*d*x,  indeed! 

William  ‘Billy’  Duke 
Kokomo,  IN 


Dear  Doctor  Science: 

What  type  of  molecular  orbital 
(bonding?  anti-bonding?  any  other 
choices?)  results  from  side-to-side 
(as  opposed  to  end-to-end)  overlap 
of  a  2s  atomic  orbital  and  a  2py 
atomic  orbital? 

Name  and  city  withheld  by  request 

Dear  Nobody  Nowhere: 

This  is  actually  a  rather  compli¬ 
cated  and  somewhat  sensitive  top¬ 
ic.  The  idea  of  side-to-side  overlap 
is  actually  a  fairly  serious  taboo 
for  many  religious  orders,  as  is  the 
mixed  marriage  of  2s  and  2py  or¬ 
bitals. 

The  Good  Doctor  will  answer  as 
completely  as  possible  in  this  pub¬ 
lic  forum,  however. 

Normally,  a  ‘non-bonding’  orbital 
is  the  product  of  this  union.  The 
parent  orbitals  will  overlap  with 
both  in-phase  and  out-of-phase  por¬ 
tions  at  once,  so  both  constructive 
and  destructive  interference  will 
occur,  giving  a  ‘non-bonding’  or¬ 
bital.  This  progeny  will  likely  be 
deserted  by  its  parent  orbitals  and 
will  live  life  as  an  outcast,  medial 
in  energy  between  the  two  more 
socially  acceptable  kinds  of  orbitals. 
This  non-bonder  will  have  a  mis¬ 
erable  life,  probably  ending  in  sui¬ 
cide,  which  could  be  prevented, 
however,  if  only  the  2py  orbital 
would  wear  banana,  which  is  a  good 
insulator,  during  overlap. 

Dr.  Science 


Abxo  Ao.  Pzfbkzb, 

Ebim!  F  xj  tofqfkd  ql  vlr  fk  zlab 
ybzxrpb  qebv  xob  xcqbo  jb.  f  jrpq 
hklt  qeb  abkpfqv  lb  Xicoba  Efqze- 
zlzh’p  pexalt.  Mibxpb  eroov,  qeb 
cxqb  1c  qeb  cobb  tlpia  abmbkap  lk 
qefp. 

Jxu  Objfkdolk 
lk  xppfdkjbkq 

Abxo  Jxu, 

Xp  mixql  txp  clka  lc  pxvfkd,  “pmxzb 
jxv  yb  cfkfqb,  yrq  yxkxkx  dlbp  lk 
clobsbo”.  Qeb  pxjb  fp  qorb  ebob; 
qerp,  Xi’p  pexalt  exp  fkcfkfqb 
abkpfqv.  Dlla  irzh,  jxu! 

Ao.  Pzfbkzb 


between  them.  Rather  than  en- 
age  in  a  duel  to  the  death,  the 
rothers  invented  the  game  we 
know  today  as  a  contest  between 
themselves;  the  winner  of  three 
out  of  five  games  would  be  pro¬ 
claimed  the  better  man  and  could 
wed  the  lady. 

Unfortunately,  when  this  was 
explained  to  the  brothers’  lover  and 
the  woman  was  shown  the  game, 
she  died  of  laughter  on  the  spot. 

The  brothers,  heartbroken, 
named  the  game  after  themselves 
so  that  none  would  ever  forget  this 
tragedy  of  love  and  jealousy. 

Obviously,  that  didn’t  work  out 
so  well,  either. 

Dr.  Science 


Dear  Doctor  Science: 

Can  a  man  experiencing  his  sec¬ 
ond  childhood  develop  early  infan¬ 
tile  autism? 

Sir  James  Barry 
Kensington,  U.K. 

Dear  Sir  Barry, 

He  certainly  can.  Dr.  Science 
has  consulted  with  Dr.  Stevecotta 
of  the  Research  Institute,  who  re¬ 
ports  that  symptoms  of  early  in¬ 
fantile  autism  (true  autism)  in¬ 
clude: 

Unresponsiveness 
The  Autistic  child  will  not  cuddle, 
and  remains  unyielding  as  he 
grows  older. 

Detachment 

The  autistic  child  lives  in  a  dream 
world,  often  not  even  realizing  that 
he  is  a  person. 

Mechanical  Fascination 
An  autistic  child  may  become  fas¬ 
cinated  with  an  object  or  appliance 
and  carry  it  with  him  at  ail  times. 

Now,  the  victim  of  a  second  child¬ 
hood  exhibits  symptoms  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  these. 

He  is  often  either  drunk  or  ob¬ 
sessed  with  “not  letting  anyone  tell 
him  what  to  do”,  and  in  these  states 
is  likely  to  be  very  unresponsive, 
and  not  at  all  cuddly.  Except,  of 
course,  with  respect  to  blonde  air¬ 
heads  in  banana. 

This  exception  actually  provides 
a  ‘chink  in  the  armor1  of  the  disease, 
which  often  leads  to  its  cure.  Some¬ 
times  the  cure  is  violent  or  lethal, 
and  administered  by  an  angry  wife 
or  girlfriend;  but  a  cure  is  a  cure. 

Beyond  his  unresponsiveness, 
the  patient  usually  does  live,  de¬ 
tached,  in  a  far-distant  dream 
world  (peopled  by  blonde  airheads 
in  synthetic  clothing  rhyming  with 
Brand  X,  showing  an  internal  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  disease.) 

In  addition,  he  certainly  does  not 
act  like  a  person  but  rather  like 
some  sort  of  base  beast. 

Any  acquaintance  or  friend  of 
the  victim  will  easily  see  his  [me¬ 
chanical)  fascinated  obsession  with 
the  bright-red  Porsche  he  blew  the 
kids’  college  money  on. 

In  another  example  of  the  holis¬ 
tic  nature  of  the  second  childhood 
disorder,  it  will  be  observed  that 
blonde  airheads  in  banana  often 
ride  in  these  automobiles. 

Dr.  Science 


editor’s  note:  In  response 
j.  *  ®  wishes  of  Mr.  Duke  and  oth- 
fhrtt  we  Lave  made  every  ef- 

remove  direct  references  to  the 
thetic  substance  in  question  in 
issue’s  column. 

,°where  in  this  issue  will  you 
iv  j,  word  8*a*d*x.  Instead, 
r  such  occurrences  have  been  re- 
edher  an  appropriate 
ana™l>sm  or  *Le  acceptable  term 

'  °uf  sincere  hope  that  these 
iv  £eS  not  make  Dr.  Science 
m°re  confusing  than  usual.] 


Dear  Dr.  Science: 

Where  did  the  game  Ping-Pong 
originate  and  where  did  it  get  such 
a  stupid  name? 

Puzzled  With  A  Paddle 
Brooklyn,  NY 

Dear  Puzzled: 

Ping-Pong  actually  was  invented 
in  ancient  Cathay  by  Ping  and 
Pong,  the  non-magical  younger 
brothers  of  the  Yin-Yang  twins. 
Ping  and  Pong  both  loved  the  same 
woman,  but  she  would  not  decide 


Confidential  to  Wally  in  Gold  Piece 
Bay: 

Don’t  'worry,  the  effects  will  prob¬ 
ably  wear  off  in  a  few  years. 

In  the  meantime,  you  might  try 
several  layers  of  banana  to  hide 
your  problem. 

Doctor  Science  welcomes  inquiries 
on  all  topics  scientific.  Please  ad¬ 
dress  questions  to  Doctor  Science, 
c/o  this  newspaper,  LSF  134. 


Next  Time: 

Mystery  Math  Theater 
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BULLETIN  CLOCK  RESET 
TO  17  MINUTES  TO  MIDNIGHT 

CHICAGO  -  The  minute  hand  of  the  “Doomsday  Clock”  was  set  at  17 
minutes  to  midnight  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atom¬ 
ic  Scientists,  the  farthest  back  it  has  been  in  its  46-year  history. 

The  clock,  which  first  appeared  in  the  magazine  in  1947,  symbolizes 
the  trend  toward  or  away  from  nuclear  annihilation.  It  has  been  reset 
14  times.  In  1953,  after  the  U.S.  successfully  tested  a  hydrogen  bomb, 
the  hands  were  set  at  two  minutes  to  midnight. 

The  staff  of  the  Bulletin,  which  was  founded  by  Albert  Einstein,  cites 
the  START  treaty,  the  trend  toward  unilateral  disarmament  and  rev¬ 
olutionary  changes  in  superpower  relations,  as  the  reasons  for  reduced 
risk  of  global  nuclear  war. 

The  position  of  clock  hands  is  decided  by  the  magazine’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  and  the  Bulletin’s  scientific  sponsors,  18  of  whom  are  Nobel  lau¬ 
reates. 


Students  Welcome 


RECREATION  ROOM 


The  PU/NC  Recreation  Room  is  a  student  facility  which 
consists  of  boardgames,  cards,  arcade  machines,fooseball, 
table  tennis,  pool  tables  and  other  items  for  your  pleasure. 
Slop  in,  relax,  and  meet  some  new  friends.  It's  FUN! 

Where:  PU/NC  Recreation  Room 
LSF  1  66  (Main  Floor) 

When:  Monday  -  Thursday,  9  a.m.-8  p.m. 
and  Friday,  9  a.m.-3  p.m. 


Good  News! 

Now  Everyone  Can  Pitch  In 
And  Help  With 

Recycling 

Place  All  Your  White-based  Papers 
(Computer,  Notebook,  and  Typing  Paper) 
in  One  of  the  Many  Recycling  Receptacles 
in  the  Schwarz  Building 


What  More  Could  a  Tree  Ask  For? 


SPONSORED  BY  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORTH  CENTRAL 
AND  THE  PURDUE  NORTH  CENTRAL  STUDENT  SENATE 
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What  other  schools  are 
doing  to  combat  AIDS... 


MADISON,  WI  (CPS)  -  It  was  a 
stunning  sight.  Floating  above  the 
library  mall  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  campus  —  hovering  two 
stories  high  —  was  a  giant,  glow-in- 
the-dark,  inflated  condom. 

Students  stood  transfixed;  fac¬ 
ulty  members  were  speechless. 
Members  of  the  Madison  AIDS 
Support  Network,  however,  were 
gleeful  that  students  would  get  the 
message  about  how  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  the  deadly  HIV  dis¬ 
ease. 

The  “Safe  Sex  Awareness  Day” 
was  such  a  huge  success  last  spring 
that  the  Madison  AIDS  Support 
Network  intends  to  sponsor  it  again 
in  February,  says  Dave  Rompa,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  network’s  education 
program.  In  light  of  Magic  John¬ 
son’s  announcement,  Rompa  said 
he  expected  even  more  involve¬ 
ment. 

The  giant  condom  was  a  loaner 
from  a  manufacturing  company. 


“This  is  the  first  time  they  let  any¬ 
one  borrow  it,”  Rompa  said. 

At  first,  it  was  an  uphill  battle  for 
the  effort,  originally  dubbed  the 
“Condom  Olympics.”  The  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  nixed  the 
name,  and  the  abstinence  brigade 
planned  to  picket  it. 

The  committee  renamed  it  “Safe 
Sex  Awareness  Day”  and  invited 
the  abstinence  folks  to  join  them 
with  a  free  booth. 

“We  decided  to  have  them  on  our 
side,  instead  of  against  us,”  Rompa 
said. 

Last  year’s  festivities  included 
condom  games,  a  safe-sex  boutique 
that  featured  “fun  things  to  do  with 
sex,”  and  on  the  serious  side,  HIV 
testing  for  free.  Sixteen  percent  of 
those  tested  admitted  to  risky  be¬ 
havior. 

Rompa  says  the  AIDS  program 
at  the  university  was  supported 
with  funds  from  the  student  gen¬ 
eral  fund. 


Books,  Pamphlets,VCR  tapes 


PU/NC  Campus 
AIDS  Peer  Facilitator, 

Noreen  Legan 

has  the  info! 

In  the  Student  Senate  Office 


Make  that  a  side  order  of  condoms 
and  hold  the  anchovies,  please... 

COLUMBIA,  S.C.  —  A  pizza  shop  frequented  by  college 
students  is  offering  free  condoms  to  its  customers. 

The  Village  Idiot  tavern,  a  hangout  for  University  of  South 
Carolina  students,  has  held  a  condom  giveaway  and  now  fea¬ 
tures  condom  packages  on  the  menu. 

The  message  to  students  in  the  condom  packages  is,  "Don"t 
be  an  idiot.''  Owner  Dominic  Como  said  he  started  the  pro¬ 
motion  because  of  Magic  Johnson's  AIDS  announcement. 


VOICES  &  VISIONS 

Poetry  lovers  are  in  for  a  treat  when  “Voic¬ 
es  &  Visions”  begins  Thursday,  January  9. 
The  four-part  discussion  group  will  be  led  by 
PU/NC  English  professor  Barbara  Lootens 
at  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library. 

The  series  begins  at  1 1  a.m.  and  runs  to  1 
p.m.,  so  participants  are  welcome  to  bring 
their  lunches. 

Professor  Lootens  will  present  the  work  of 
the  following  four  poets:  Thursday,  January  9 
-  Emily  Dickinson;  Thursday,  February  13  - 
Walt  Whitman;  Thursday,  March  1 2  -  Robert 
Frost;  and  Thursday,  April  9  -  T.S.  Eliot. 

The  free  sessions  are  based  on  the  highly  ac¬ 
claimed  PBS  series,  “Voices  &  Visions.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  hour  of  each  program,  participants 
will  view  the  videotape  about  the  poet  to  be 
discussed.  During  the  second  hour,  Professor 
Lootens  will  lead  the  discussion  using  se¬ 
lected  works  of  the  poets. 

Advance  copies  of  the  poems  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  are  available  in  the  library  program¬ 
ming  office.  Participants  will  also  receive  a 
free  copy  of  the  “Voices  <St  Visions  Viewers’ 
Guide.”  For  more  information,  call  873- 
3049. 


lift  rN 
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HOW  MUCH  STRESS  ISTOO  MUCH  STRESS? 
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Centaur  Basketball 


Sports 

Lawmakers,  coaches, 
academicians, 
struggle  for  control 


(CPS)  --  It’s  a  question  of  con¬ 
trol  —  who  has  it  and  who  wants  it. 

In  1979,  the  American  Council  on 
Education  called  for  major  reforms 
in  college  sports,  focusing  primar¬ 
ily  on  returning  control  of  college 
athletics  to  the  universities  so  that 
sports  could  be  refocused  in  line 
with  schools’  educational  goals. 

Since  then,  the  National  Colle¬ 
giate  Athletic  Association,  run  pri¬ 
marily  by  former  athletic  directors, 
coaches  and  athletes,  has  slowly 
and  reluctantly  started  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  university  presidents  into  its 
process. 

The  most  notable  progress  was 
the  formation  of  the  President’s 
Commission,  which  has  advisory 
power  within  the  NCAA.  And  as 
the  1992  convention  approaches, 
the  academicians  are  making  more 
efforts  to  get  involved. 

In  November,  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  University  Professors 
announced  a  new  national  drive  to 
increase  faculty  involvement  in 
NCAA  and  college  sport  reforms. 

Such  increased  involvement  has 
upset  some  coaches  and  athletic 
directors. 

“Six  or  seven  years  ago,  pres¬ 
sures  were  brought  to  bear  on  col¬ 
lege  athletics  to  clean  up  the  mess 
and  changes  were  made,”  says 
Norm  Stewart,  basketball  coach  at 
the  University  of  Missouri.  “I  didn’t 
think  there  was  that  big  of  a  mess.” 

Stewart,  whose  program  was  re¬ 
cently  the  subject  of  an  NCAA 
probe,  has  published  a  new  book 
criticizing  the  NCAA,  saying  that 
athletic  directors  and  coaches  are 
basically  left  out  of  the  NCAA  de¬ 
cision-making  process. 

“I’m  not  against  the  NCAA  or 
the  presidents,  but  when  you  have 
departments  you  need  to  give  them 
a  voice,”  Stewart  says. 

Stewart  adds  that  the  trend  of 
state  legislatures  getting  involved 
in  NCAA  business  is  a  reflection 
of  overall  dissatisfaction  with  the 
association. 

“I  think  that’s  what  will  happen 
unless  they  show  people  they’re 
willing  to  make  some  reforms,”  he 
says.  “If  they  don’t  change  the 
mentality,  someone  will  step  in  and 
change.it  for  them.” 

In  a  book  about  the  problems  of 
college  sports  published  in  1991, 
Indiana  University,  professor  Mur¬ 
ray  Sperber  dedicates  an  entire 
section  to  problems  he  says  are  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  NCAA. 

“In  practice,  the  NCAA  functions 
mainly  as  a  trade  association  for 
athletic  directors  and  program 
heads,  implementing  their  Wishes 
regardless  of  whether  these  are  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  member 
schools,”  Sperber  writes. 

More  than  800  colleges  and  uni¬ 


versities  belong  to  the  NCAA. 

The  NCAA  has  taken  the  criti¬ 
cism  from  all  sides  seriously.  It 
says  the  efforts  to  revamp  enforce¬ 
ment  procedures  show  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  with  coaches,  athletes 
and  state  governments,  while  pro¬ 
posed  eligibility  requirements 
demonstrate  its  commitment  to  ed¬ 
ucation  and  the  goals  of  university 
presidents. 

Sperber,  whose  book  is  titled 
“College  Sports  Inc.,  The  Athletic 
Department  vs.  The  University,” 
thinks  the  problem  is  with  the  col¬ 
lege  sports  itself. 

“The  main  purpose  of  College 
Sports  Inc.  is  commercial  enter¬ 
tainment,”  he  writes.  “At  most 
schools  with  big-time  programs, 
the  athletic  department  operates 
as  an  auxiliary  enterprise  and  has 
almost  no  connection  to  the  aca¬ 
demic  units  and  functions  of  the 
school;  universities  should  admit 
that  their  intercollegiate  athletic 
programs  are  separate  commercial 
businesses. 

“...Until  American  higher  edu¬ 
cation  solves  this  problem,  College 
Sports  Inc.  will  continue  to  corrupt 
it,  and  with  increasing  speed." 


A  LIST  OF 
ALLEGED 
VIOLATIONS 

(CPS)  -  Here  are  some  of  the 
most  serious  allegations  against 
schools  facing  NCAA  investiga¬ 
tion  or  sanctions: 

On  November  4  Texas  A&M 
University’s  men’s  basketball 
team  was  placed  on  two  years’ 
probation  for  illegal  travel  and 
lodging  inducements  involving  a 
transfer  student  from  Syracuse 
University.  The  Aggies  won’t  be 
eligible  for  the  1992  NCAA  tour¬ 
nament  and  will  have  athletic 
scholarships  and  expense-paid 
recruiting  visits  limited. 

Auburn  University  is  in  the 
midst  of  an  investigation  that  has 
already  turned  up  violations  in 
the  men’s  basketball  and  tennis 
programs.  Now  the  NCAA  is 
looking  into  allegations  that  for¬ 
mer  Auburn  football  player  Eric 
Ramsey  was  offered  financial 
“help”  that  violated  NCAA  rules. 

Oklahoma  State  has  received 
an  NCAA  letter  of  inquiry,  the 
NCAA’s  notice  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  that  spells  out  allegations 
against  the  school’s  wrestling  pro¬ 
gram.  The  letter  alleges,  among 
24  other  things,  that  coach  Joe 
Seay  overpaid  wrestlers  for  work¬ 
ing  at  his  summer  camps.  Okla¬ 
homa  must  answer  the  charges 
before  February  5,  1992. 

The  NCAA  is  also  investigating 
violations  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas  involving  recruiting 
and  the  men’s  basketball  team. 
The  school’s  athletic  director  said 
he  welcomed  the  probe  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  rumors  that  the  school 
violated  NCAA  rules. 


by  Ken  Peterson 

As  the  second  half  of  the  1991-92 
season  gets  under  way  for  the  Cen¬ 
taurs,  they  stand  at  3-5.  Here  is  a 
recap  of  the  most  recent  games: 

GAME  5  -  Bethel  College  138, 
PU/NC  86  (November  26  at 
Mishawaka)  Bethel  clearly  had 
the  edge  in  manpower  as  they  had 
20  men  on  their  roster  as  opposed 
to  six  for  the  Centaurs.  Purdue  re¬ 
ceived  a  fine  effort  from  Rob  Tow- 
ery  who  scored  32  points.  Jim  Al- 
worth  had  21  and  Tony  Seebon  had 
16  to  lead  the  effort. 

GAME  6  -  PU/NC  90,  Concor¬ 
dia  College  75  (December  5  at 
Fort  Wayne)  A  balanced  attack 
carried  the  Centaurs  to  their  second 
victory  of  the  season  as  all  eight 
players  scored. 

GAME  7  -  Ancilla  College  85, 
PU/NC  82  (December  14  at  West- 
ville)  In  a  game  which  coach  Lar¬ 
ry  Blake  felt  they  should  have  had, 
the  Centaurs  fell  to  a  good  Ancilla 
team  despite  29  points  from  Rob 


by  Ken  Peterson 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  col¬ 
lege  football  fans  are  left  to  ponder 
that  same  old  question  of  who  is  re¬ 
ally  number  1? 

Both  Miami  and  Washington  fin¬ 
ished  their  respective  seasons  at 
12-0,  with  Miami  winning  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Poll,  while  Wash¬ 
ington  was  left  winning  the  coach¬ 
es  poll. 

The  sad  part  about  the  situation 
is  that  they  will  never  meet  on  the 
football  field  to  really  determine 
who  was  the  better  team. 

Both  teams  had  outstanding  sea- 


Towery,  18  from  Tony  Seebon,  13 
from  Jim  Alworth,  and  eight  apiece 
from  Eugene  McGregor  and  Tony 
Proctor. 

GAME  8  -  PU/NC  83, 

Fairhaven  College  69  (Decem¬ 
ber  16  at  Chesterton)  The  Centaurs 
made  the  trip  down  1-94  to  take  on 
Fairhaven  and  they  came  home 
with  the  win.  Rob  Towery  scored 
21  points,  and  the  Centaurs  re¬ 
ceived  some  key  play  from  Dave 
Schmitt,  who  scored  14  points  in  a 
game  in  which  Coach  Blake  felt 
that  he  came  to  the  forefront. 

GAME  9  -  Trinity  College  85, 
PU/NC  79  (January  10  at  West- 
ville)  after  losing  to  Trinity  by  20 
in  the  season  opener,  PU/NC  saw 
the  game  slip  away  in  the  final  2 
minutes  as  Trinity  went  on  an  11- 
3  run  to  win.  Rob  Towery  had  29 
and  Paul  Boyne  23  for  PU/NC. 

There  is  no  admission  charge, 
and  the  team  would  really  like  your 
support. 


sons,  and  both  deserve  their  share 
of  the  national  title. 

Both  team  played  a  common  op¬ 
ponent  in  Nebraska. 

Washington  defeated  Nebraska 
36-21  at  Nebraska,  while  Miami 
won  22-0  in  the  Orange  Bowl. 

What  are  your  thoughts  on  the 
subject?  Do  you  think  there  should 
have  been  a  play-off?  Do  you  think 
they  both  deserve  to  be  #1? 

Answer  the  questions  below  this 
article,  and  bring  your  response  to 
the  newspaper  office.  We'll  pub¬ 
lish  the  results  of  the  poll  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Spectator. 


Basketball  Schedule 


DAY 

DATE 

OPPONENT 

LOCATION 

TIME  (C.S.T.) 

Tuss. 

Nov.  26 

Bethel  College 

Mishawaka 

6:30  p.m. 

Thurs. 

Dec.  5 

Concordia  College 

Fort  Wayne 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Dec.  14 

Ancilla  College 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Mon. 

Dec.  16 

Fairhaven 

Chesterton 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Dec.  21 

Jack’s  Old  Timer's  Game 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Dec.  23 

Michigan  City  All  Stars 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Frl. 

Jan.  10 

Trinity  College 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Mon. 

Jan.  13 

Fairhaven 

Chesterton 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Jan.  18 

'  Ancilla  College 

Donaldson 

2  p.m. 

Frl. 

Jan.  24 

Concordia  College 

Westville 

5:30  p.m. 

Sat 

Feb.  8 

Bethel  College 

Mishawaka 

11:30  a.m. 

Sat 

Fob.  15 

Wlsconsin-Parkside 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

7:30  p.m. 

Mon. 

Feb.  17 

Bethel  College 

Westville 

8  p.m. 

Sat 

Feb.  22 

10th  Annual  Alumni  Classic 

Westville 

7  p.m. 

Peterson's  Poll 


Should  there  have  been  a  play-off  between 
Washington  and  Miami? 


YES 

NO 


Do  you  think  both  teams  deserve  to  be  it 1 ? 

YES  _ 

NO  _ 

Who  do  you  feel  should  be  HI? 

WASHINGTON  _ 

MIAMI  _ 

OTHER  _ 

COMMENTS? 


Return  this  form  to  LSF  134 


Who  is  really  #1? 
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MOVIES 

Current  Showings 

THE  ADD  AMS  FAMILY  (PG-13) 
ANJELICA  HUSTON  — 
DELIGHTFUL  RECREATION  OF 
THE  HUMOROUSLY  MACABRE 
FAMILY;  PERFECTLY  CAST 
(GOOD) 

AN  AMERICAN  TAIL:  FIEVEL 
GOES  WEST  (G)  — 
DISAPPOINTING  ANIMATED 
SEQUEL  ABOUT  THE 
MMIGRANT  MOUSE  FAMILY 
FAIR) 

EAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST  (G)  — 

DISNEY  MAGIC  REIGNS 
SUPREME  WITH  THIS 
DAZZLING  ANIMATED 
FEATURE  BASED  ON  THE 
CLASSIC  TALE  (GREAT) 

BUGSY  (R)  WARREN  BEATTY  — 
UNEVEN  GANGSTER  SAGA  OF 
THE  MOBSTER  WHO  INVENTED 
LAS  VEGAS  (FAIR) 

CAPE  FEAR  (R)  ROBERT  DE 
NIRO  —  STYLISH  FLOURISHES 
ADD  POTENCY  TO  THIS 
REMAKE  OF  THE  1962 
HORROR  FILM  (GREAT) 

FATHER  OF  THE  BRIDE  (PG) 
STEVE  MARTIN  — 
MODERNIZED,  SO-SO, 

VERSION  OF  THE  CLASSIC 
COMEDY;  ORIGINAL  IS  BETTER 
(FAIR) 

FOR  THE  BOYS  (R)  BETTE 
MIDLER  —  SPRAWLING, 
GLITZY  MUSICAL  DRAMA  OF 
SONG-AND-DANCE  DUO  WHO 
ENTERTAINED  THE  TROOPS 
(GOOD) 

FRIED  GREEN  TOMATOES  (PG- 
13)  KATHY  BATES  — 
ENDEARING  TALE  OF  FEMALE 
FRIENDSHIP  IN  DEEP  SOUTH 
(GOOD) 


New  Releases 

MADAME  BOVARY 

Gustave  Flaubert's  acclaimed  novel  is  adapted  for  the  screen  with 
precision,  but  it  is  lacking  in  dramatic  energy.  The  1949  Vincente 
Minnelli  version  did  the  job  with  more  appeal  and  style.  Isabelle 
Huppert  looks  lovely  as  the  restless  doctor's  wife  who  engages  in 
disastrous  extra-marital  affairs.  But  this  intriguing  character  comes 
off  as  stiff  and  uninvolving.  A  good  supporting  cast,  including 
Jean-Francois  Balmer  and  Christophe  Malavoy,  is  saddled  with 
understated  roles.  In  French.  English  titles.  (PG)  FAIR  DRAMA 
DIR-Claude  Chabrol  LEAD-lsabelle  Huppert  RT-125  mins. 

UNTIL  THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD 

From  German  director  Wim  Wenders,  a  grueling,  futuristic  saga 
that  exposes  the  ill  effects  of  video  watching.  William  Hurt  plays  an 
on-the-run  scientist  involved  with  a  device  that  can  record  and  play 
back  a  person's  dreams.  This  so-called  extended  road  movie 
covers  eight  countries,  yet  it  remains  mostly  unmoving  and  overly 
complicated.  A  flimsy  love,  affair  and  the  threat  of  nuclear 
catastrophe  are  included  in  the  flat  screenplay.  Solveig  Dommartin 
and  Max  von  Sydow  co-star  (R)  BORING  SCI-FI  DRAMA  DIR-Wim 
Wenders  LEAD-William  Hurt  RT-157  mins.  (Profanity) 


Dregs 


VIA  So&fc/  'XV  tttole  'XD'XeiL 

lovnvtos.wiovNe  6crrAi4 
moVemie  wid'WJGea. 


GRAND  CANYON  (R)  DANNY 
GLOVER  —  FASCINATING 
MOSAIC  FILM  OFFERS  KEEN 
OBSERVATIONS  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY 
(GREAT) 

HOOK  (PG)  ROBIN  WILLIAMS  — 
OVERBLOWN,  LATTER-DAY 
VERSION  OF  THE  CLASSIC 
“PETER  PAN"  FANTASY  (FAIR) 

JFK  (R)  KEVIN  COSTNER  — 
PROVOCATIVE,  HIGHLY 
CONTROVERSIAL  DOCUDRAMA 
RE-EXAMINES  KENNEDY 
ASSASSINATION  (GOOD) 

THE  LAST  BOY  SCOUT  (R) 
BRUCE  WILLIS  —  PRIVATE  EYE 
AND  EX-FOOTBALL  STAR  SEEK 
TO  SOLVE  A  MURDER; 
VIOLENT,  SLEAZY  ACTIONER 
(FAIR) 

MY  GIRL  (PG)  ANNA 
CHLUMSKY  —  TEARFUL 
HEART-TUGGER  INVOLVING 
YOUNG  GIRL  FACING  CRISES 
OF  GROWING  UP  (FAIR) 


THE  PRINCE  OF  TIDES  (R)  NICK 
NOLTE  —  SOUTHERN  MAN 
BARES  HIS  EMOTIONAL 
TORMENT;  VIGOROUS 
PERFORMANCE  BY  NOLTE 
(GOOD) 

RUSH  (R)  JASON  PATRIC  — 
SOBER  ACCOUNT  OF 
NARCOTICS  COPS  WHO 
BECOME  ADDICTED  (GOOD) 

STAR  TREK  VI  (PG)  WILLIAM 
SHATNER  —  FRESH  HUMOR 
AND  GOOD  SPECIAL  EFFECTS 
ENLIVEN  THIS  SEQUEL  IN  THE 
STURDY  SCI-FI  SERIES  (GOOD) 

COMING  ATTRACTION 

EDDIE  MURPHY,  ROBIN 
GIVENS  AND  EARTHA  KIT  WILL 
STAR  IN  PARAMOUNT 
PICTURES'  “BOOMERANG."  IN 
THE  COMEDY,  MURPHY  WILL 
PLAY  A  LADIES'  MAN  WHO 
FINALLY  MEETS  HIS  MATCH. 


Mt'&m  Mv  &eTsTUe  W  ueiMS 

zoo  u.  by  Mark  Weitzman 


'Dave!  Let  go!  It’s  not  worth  it!" 


,L1’ 


Parking  Lot  Puzzle 


Two  straight  lines  only  will  divide  this  parking  lot  into  four  parts, 
each  containing  one  car  of  each  of  the  seven  makes.  But  beware! 
The  answer  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  it  seems! 

See  page  15  for  puzzle  solution... 
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MRS.  IRENE 
HELMINGER 
REVOLUTIONIZES 
SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT 


MRS. 

HETLMINGER'S 
AMFiZING 
STORY  HAS 
SHOCKED 
PHYSICISTS 
AND 

PHILOSOPHERS 

ALIKE. 


WELL  1  VJAS  TALKING  TO  MY 
SISTER- ITT  LAW,  KllY,  AND  1  KEPT 
MENTIONING  THAT  "LOVE  BOAT"  SHOW 
ANYWAY,  THAT  NIGHT,  1  LOOK  M  THE  J 
TV  GUIDE,  AND  GE/ESS  WHO'S  ON  THE 
TONIGHT  SHOW-  GAVIN  MCLEOD' 


DR.CRUFTSEN , 
OF  CAMBRIDGE’ 
UNIVERSITY 
EXPLAINS 
THE  PROPOUND 
SIGNIFICANCE 
OF  MRS.' 
HELMINGERS 
revelation 


JP* - ■ — -s 

r mrs.  helmitj&ers  story  ’ 

PROVES  BEYOND  ANY  DOUBT 
THAT  THERE  IS,  IN  TACT, 

orrerto  the  universe  ' 


Crossword  Puzzle 


THE  WORLD'S 
INTELLECTUAL 

community 

IS  TURNED 
ON  ITS  EAR. 
DR.  PERiKARSKY 
OF  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY: 


Wolfbane 


’'all  of  MY  Til' OKIES,  ^ 
PREMISED  ON  lilt  TENET  1 
THAT  THE  UHIVH'SE  IS  A 
CHAOTIC  SYSTEM  OT  RAN  - 
DOM  EVENTS,  AR,  RENOEBlt 
VOdULESS  IKES 


MRS. 

HEIMIWGIR’S 
NOW-HI5TORIC 
5PEECH 
AT  NOBEL 
PRIZE 
CEREMONIES 
15  AT 
FIRST 
HUMBLE. 


1  THOUGHT  11  WAS 
AN  INTERESTING  M°RY 
1  DIDN'T  KNOW  SUCH  A 
russ  WOULD  6E  MADE. 


THEN 

SHE 

STUNS  THE 
CROWD 
WITH 
YET 

ANOTHER 
DOGMA- 
C  WIMBLING 
ACCOUNT. 


IN 


]  IAE.MJ, *IWS  HMPENS  TO  KE 
ALL  the  TIME  !  IT'S  LIKE  THE  TIME 
I  tAEANT  TO  CALL  RITA  UODGSOM.  gul 
1  DIALED  UtfOA  SCHMIDT  8»Y  OCCIDENT 
AND  RITA,  VJAS  AT  U^D KS.r 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

f 

17 

18 

9 

20 

■ 

2’ 

22 

1 

23 

■ 

■ 

34 

■ 

25 

26 

27 

28 

■ 

29 

30 

31 

■ 

32 

■ 

33 

34 

35 

36 

■ 

37 

38 

J 

39 

40 

41 

■ 

42 

■ 

43 

44 

45 

■ 

46 

47 

48 

■ 

49 

■ 

50 

51 

52 

■ 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

1 

58 

59 

60 

61 

1 

62 

63 

64 

65 
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ACROSS 
1  Crib  item 
5  Evince 
9  Colo,  ski 
resort 

14  Busy  as  — 

15  Air 

16  Sierra  — 

17  Pul  off 

19  Sew  loosely 

20  Hunting  dogs 

21  Confounded 

23  Ballad 

24  Protected  side 

25  Salts 

26  Candle 
29  Herbert’s 

"The  — ” 

31  Footless 

32  Dog  doc 

33  Palm  trees 

36  Fleur  de — 

37  Uses  logic 


Spencer  Green 


39  Malt  beverage 

40  Wood-turning 
tools 

42  Cal.  fori 

43  Translation 
ol  a  sort 

44  Molasses’ 
partner 

46  Jason's  lady 

47  Rainbows 

49  Consume 

50  Corn  unit 

51  Redcaps 
53  Thespian 

57  “I  walked  — 
with  Sorrow” 

58  In  a  hurry 

60  Dido 

61  Director  Kazan 

62  Virginia  willow 

63  Ingress 

64  Pine  board 

65  Brilliant 
salamander 


HI  YOU  MUST  1 
MY  ROOMMATE 
SCOTT.  I’M 
SPENCER  GR 


WELL,  YOU  DO  NOW.  AND  FROM 
SEEING  YOU  TWO  ALL  T  CAN 
SAX  IS  THE  WATCH  WORD  HERE 
OUGHT  TO  BE  "STRAIGHTEN  UP 


See 


DOWN 

1  Skull  and  dune 

2  Woodwind 
Remainder 
Irked 

Lie 

Barbarians 

Person 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8  Married 


9  Can.  prov. 

10  Puget  Sound 
port 

11  Piece  of  mail 

12  Register 

13  Lacks 
18  Fruit 

22  Send  back  to 
a  lower  court 
24  Divulges 

26  High 

27  Samoan  port 

28  Letter  addition 

29  US  agency 

30  US  agency 
32  Evening  star 

34  Century  plant 

35  Botanical 
bristle 

37  Kinsman:  abbr. 

38  Big  name  in 
hockey 

41  Fraud  of  sorts 
43  Ground 

45  Attached  a 
door  fastener 

46  Sch.  subj. 

47  Quickly 

48  Kind  of  holiday 
50  Outward 

52  Eldritch 

53  Global  area 

54  Princely  It. 
family 

55’ Fret 
56  Throne 
59  Huzzah 


page 
15 

for  puzzle  solution. 


DON’T  TRY  AND  TALK  ME  OUT 
OF  GOING  TO  DALLAS,  JACKIE,  I 
HAVE  A  PATE  WITH  DESTINY. 


O  K.  CONSPIRACY  FREAKS,  TIME 
TO  PIG  OUT  ON  HALF-TRUTHS 
ANP  INNUENDOES  PLEASE 
CHECK  YOUR  POWERS  OF 
REASON  AT  -  THE  DOOR. 


WHO'S  SHE.  ANOTHER!. 

one  of  your 
little  floozies? 


OUCH! HEY!  WASN’T  ME!  I  WAS 
JUST  GOING  TO  HANG  A  FEW 
CURTAIN  RODS..  COUGH.'... 


MIGHT’VE  BEEN  THE  CIA  OP 
THE  ARMED  FORCES,  OR  FRANK 
SINATRA,  OR  THE  TEXAS 
WOMEN’S  AUXILLARY.  BUT 
NOW  I’Ll  NEVER  SING.. ‘ouch 


The  story  we've  cooked  up 
could  be  true.  The  names 
remain  the  same.  For  all 
any  of  us  know  It  could 
have  been  Gumby  in  that 
grassy  knoll.  Hey.  why  not7 
He  could  have  blended  in. 

It'S  fun  to  play  make  believe 
Until  next  time, fellow  con¬ 
spiracy  freaks. -get  a  life! 

Oliver  Stone 

Director 


Give  a  hoot. 
Don’t  pollute. 

Forest  Service,  U.S,D.A. 
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Press  Association  forms 


citing  censorship 

PHILADELPHIA  (CPS)  —  Four  student  newspa¬ 
pers  have  formed  the  Philadelphia  Collegiate  Press  As¬ 
sociation  to  battle  censorship,  threatened  reductions 
in  funding  and  changes  in  editorial  staffs. 

“We  felt  as  a  group  we  could  protect  ourselves,”  said 
Bill  Cunnane,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Community 
College  paper,  The  Vanguard,  and  president  of  the 
coalition  of  four  college  newspapers.  Three  other  pa¬ 
pers  are  committed,  but  have  been  unable  to  attend 
meetings. 

REPRINT: _ 


attempts 

The  controversy  that  spurred  formation  was  reac¬ 
tion  to  a  political  cartoon  of  Clarence  Thomas  pub¬ 
lished  by  Temple  University’s  student  newspaper. 
The  Temple  News. 

The  cartoon,  which  showed  Thomas  exploiting 
racial  stereotypes  during  congressional  hearings, 
caused  such  an  outcry  that  Temple  News  editor-in- 
chief  Erin  Fryer  said  administration  officials  threat¬ 
ened  the  newspaper’s  funding  and  threatened  to  fire 
her  and  abolish  her  staff. 


Student  Newspapers  Report  Censorship  Attempts 


Editor's  Note:  The  following  is 
reprinted  in  response  to  puzzled 
readers  who  couldn't  locate  the  few 
column  inches  at  the  end  of  the  sto¬ 
ry  which  was,  in  fact,  lost  some¬ 
where  in  electronic  paste-up  land. 

(CPS)  —  On  December  15  the 
nation  will  celebrate  the  200th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  yet 
after  two  centuries,  student  news¬ 
papers  are  still  fighting  to  uphold 
their  constitutional  rights  to  a  free 
press. 

And  now,  a  1988  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  gave  high  school  offi¬ 
cials  broader  power  to  censor 
school-sponsored  student  publica¬ 
tions  has  some  free  press  advocates 
fearing  that  the  same  argument 
may  be  stretched  to  include  college 
newspapers. 

The  Hazelwood  v.  Kuhlmeier  rul¬ 
ing  specifically  referred  to  the  cen¬ 
soring  of  student  publications  when 
they  are  part  of  a  school’s  curricu¬ 
lum  and  when  the  decision  to  cen¬ 
sor  is  “reasonably  related  to  legit¬ 
imate  pedagogical  concerns.” 

The  Student  Press  Law  Center 
says  that’s  what  is  happening  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

Last  month,  the  student  news¬ 
paper,  The  Lantern,  began  pub¬ 
lishing  under  protest  after  the 
school  attempted  to  enact  a  policy 
of  prior  review  aimed  at  preventing 
libelous  stories  from  running  in  the 
newspaper. 

The  student  editors  said  it  was 
censorship.  Three  weeks  later, 
when  the  policy  was  approved, 
three  editors  and  six  reporters  re¬ 
signed,  and  seven  editors  were 
fired. 

“When  I  started  my  job,  I  asked 
what  the  policy  was  and  they  (the 
publication  committee)  told  me 
there  was  no  prior  review,”  said 
former  editor  Debra  Baker,  a  senior 
who  quit  because  of  the  policy.  “I 
asked  that  question  before  we  got 
started  (publishing  this  quarter), 
and  that’s  what  started  it.” 

Ohio  State  runs  its  student 
newspaper  as  a  laboratory  for  jour¬ 
nalism  classes.  While  most  stu¬ 
dent  reporters  and  copy  editors  are 
required  to  work  for  the  paper  as 
part  of  the  lab,  the  editors  and  some 
reporters  are  paid  by  the  school  to 
run  the  paper.  Financially,  the 
newspaper  is  independent,  gener¬ 
ating  enough  revenue  through  ad¬ 
vertising  to  run  itself  and  give 
enough  money  back  to  the  school  to 


pay  for  the  student  staff. 

“Financially,  we’re  independent, 
but  we’re  not  separately  incorpo¬ 
rated,”  Baker  says. 

The  new  policy,  approved  by  the 
faculty  of  Ohio  State’s  school  of 
journalism,  allows  the  newspaper’s 
faculty  adviser  to  read  stories  pri¬ 
or  to  publication  but  does  not  give 
the  adviser  power  to  pull  a  story  for 
any  reason.  Any  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  editor  and  the  adviser 
about  a  story  and  its  potential  for 
libel  is  given  to  an  outside  attorney 
who  would  render  a  legal  opinion 
about  the  story.  The  editor  would 
then  be  forced  to  alter  any  poten¬ 
tially  libelous  parts  of  the  story,  if 
they  exist. 

The  policy  came  about  because 
the  university  feared  that  its  ties  to 
the  newspaper  would  make  it  li¬ 
able  for  what  appears  in  the  news¬ 
paper;  hence,  if  someone  sues  The 
Lantern  for  libel  and  wins,  Ohio 
State  says  it  has  to  pay. 

Mark  Goodman,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Student  Press  Law 
Center,  disagrees.  He  says  without 
the  prior  review  policy  the  school 
would  not  be  liable.  He  thinks  Ohio 
State  is  attempting  to  expand  the 
Hazelwood  ruling. 

“I  think  it’s  incredibly  frighten¬ 
ing  that  journalism  administrators 
would  include  college  journalism 
under  Hazelwood,”  Goodman  says. 
“The  criticism  Ohio  State  is  re¬ 
ceiving  now  from  professionals 
across  the  country  is  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  what  would  happen  if  they 
legally  tried”  to  get  a  ruling  that 
would  include  college  publications 
under  Hazelwood. 

Ohio  State  says  that  it  is  just 
trying  to  avoid  a  costly  lawsuit. 

Kevin  Stoner,  a  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Ohio  State  and  chairman 
of  the  publications  committee,  was 
unavailable  for  comment.  Earlier, 
he  said  that  the  school  was  not  try¬ 
ing  to  censor  the  paper  and  that 
the  unique  model  under  which  The 
Lantern  is  published  makes  the  is¬ 
sue  a  difficult  one  to  resolve. 

“Until  there  is  a  case  with  a 
newspaper  very,  very  similar  to 
The  Lantern,  I  don’t  think  we’ll 
have  a  definitive  answer”  to  the 
question  of  who  is  liable  if  a  student 
newspaper  is  sued  for  libel,  Stoner 
told  the  Associated  Press  two  weeks 
ago. 

The  students  who  resigned  or 
were  fired  are  now  deciding  what 
they  want  to  do  about  the  policy. 


Goodman  says  they  have  grounds 
for  a  lawsuit,  but  Baker  says  the 
group  isn’t  certain  if  it  wants  to 
pursue  one  just  yet. 

“I  think  the  most  positive  move 
is  to  change”  the  structure  of  the 
newspaper  and  become  indepen¬ 
dent,  Baker  says.  “I  think  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  work  to  fix  it.”  She 
says  a  lawsuit  is  possible,  however, 
if  no  resolution  can  be  made. 

The  Ohio  State  conflict  is  just 
one  of  many  across  the  country. 
After  the  Hazelwood  ruling,  cen¬ 
sorship  of  student  publications 
started  to  rise. 

Goodman  estimates  that  the  law 
center  receives  about  500  calls  each 
year  about  the  issue.  Only  a  frac¬ 
tion  end  up  in  court. 

“It’s  like  termites,”  says  Lance 
Helms,  a  University  of  Georgia  stu¬ 
dent  intern  at  the  law  center. 
“What  you  see  is  a  fraction  of  what 
goes  on.” 

Currently,  another  censorship 
battle  is  brewing  at  Edinboro  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
Student  Government  Association 
(SGA)  decided  to  stop  funding  the 
newspaper’s  outside  media  services. 
Media  services  provide  items  like 
editorial  cartoons  and  columns  from 
writers  such  as  Mike  Royko,  Dave 
Barry  and  others. 

Last  week,  Edinboro’s  SGA  con¬ 
ducted  a  student  survey  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  cafeteria  and  student  union 
asking  readers  what  they  wanted  to 
read  in  the  newspaper. 

“As  far  as  funding  is  concerned, 
if  the  students  don’t  want  (Royko, 
etc.),  we’re  not  going  to  fund  it,” 
says  Tina  Brooks,  SGA  president. 
The  absence  of  the  columns  “would 
open  up  some  pages  for  more  news,” 
she  says. 

The  SGA  approves  the  student 
paper’s  line-item  budget  every  year 
because  The  Spectator  is  not  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  university.  Brooks 
says  The  Spectator  could  not  real¬ 
locate  other  funds  to  pay  for  the 
outside  news  service  because  the 
SGA  approves  each  item  on  the  pa¬ 
per’s  budget  separately. 

The  adviser  of  The  Spectator, 
Tom  Stanko,  says  the  SGA  is  trying 
to  censor  the  paper  to  get  more  cov¬ 
erage  of  Greek  events  because  the 
majority  of  the  SGA  membership  is 
Greek. 

In  attempts  to  recover  the  fund¬ 
ing  cuts  recommended  by  the  SGA 
Budget  Committee,  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  editors  met  with  university 
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President  Foster  Diebold,  who  said 
he  would  support  the  newspaper 
and  would  not  approve  the  SGA 
budget  without  the  funding  neces¬ 
sary  to  subscribe  to  the  news  ser¬ 
vices. 

Still,  the  SGA  and  The  Spectator 
are  arguing  over  the  issue. 

“I’ve  never  had  this  kind  of  trou¬ 
ble  before,”  Stanko  says. 

Some  examples  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  school  year: 

—  The  University  of  Denver’s 
student  newspaper,  The  Clarion, 
was  indefinitely  shut  down  for 
printing  sexist  jokes  on  its  back 
page,  an  area  devoted  to  jokes  and 
satire. 

—  The  adviser  of  the  California 
State  Polytechnic  University  news¬ 
paper  was  fired,  then  later  re-hired, 
for  writing  an  editorial  critical  of 
the  school  administration. 

—  Administrators  at  the  Uni¬ 


versity  of  Texas  restricted  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  small  Latino  newspaper  to 
the  communications  building. 

—  An  editor  at  Long  Island  Uni¬ 
versity’s  paper,  The  Seawanhaka, 
was  arrested  and  had  film  from  his 
camera  exposed  after  he  took  pic¬ 
tures  during  a  speech  by  contro¬ 
versial  City  College  professor 
Michael  Levin  that  ended  in  a  scuf¬ 
fle  between  protesters  and  the  po¬ 
lice. 

—  The  daily  newspaper  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago, 
The  Chicago  Flame,  reported  on 
October  29  that  the  university  stu¬ 
dent  government  had  announced 
a  policy  against  taking  photographs 
at  meetings.  The  newspaper  ig¬ 
nored  the  policy  — -  at  the  next 
meeting  a  photographer  took  pic¬ 
tures,  prompting  the  director  of 
campus  union  to  threaten  his  and 
his  editor’s  arrests. 
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Automobiles  and  Parts 

1979  Olds  Custom  Cruiser  station 
wagon;  power  steering,  brakes,  tape 
deck -$750.  Call  464-1789. 

Complete  resume  service  to  meet 
the  student's  budget.  Will  provide 
cover  letters,  resumes,  and  mail¬ 
ings.  Call  324-6462. 

1980  Honda  Accord  engine  for 
sale;  can  hear  running.  Can  be 
used  for  parts  -$250.  Call 
PU/NC,  ext.  213  or  879-7629 
and  ask  for  Connie. 

SPRING  BREAK  TRIPS 


Spring  Break  from  $199 
Cancun,  Bahamas,  Daytona  and 
Panama  City  Includes  7  nights, 
free  beach  party,  free  nightclub 
admissions  and  more! 

BOOK  WITH  THE  BEST  - 
DON'T  SETTLE  FOR  LESS! 

1(800)  724-1555. 

♦EXTRA  INCOME  '92* 
Earn  $200-$500  weekly  mailing 
1992  travel  brochures.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  send  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  to:  J.R.  Travel, 
P.O.  Box  612291,  Miami,  FL  33161 

SPRING  BREAK  '92 

JAMAICA  FROM  $439 
CANCUN  FROM  $429 
FLORIDA  FROM  $119 

TRAVEL  FREE!  ORGANIZE  A 
SMALL  GROUP.  FOR  INFO  AND 
RESERVATIONS  CALL  STS 
1-800-648-4849 


TUTORS 

Stumbling  about  in  English-land? 
Are  you  fraught  in  fragments?  Do 
your  participles  dangle,  are  your 
commas  misplaced,  or  do  you  think 
onomatopoeia  is  a  town  in  Italy? 
Help  is  as  close  as  your  telephone. 
Just  call  879-8049  for  rates  and 
further  information.  I  will  tutor 
English,  type  papers,  and  check  for 
mechanical  and  grammatical  er¬ 
rors,  but  NOT  rewrite. 


WHAT'S  ALL  THIS  TALK  ABOUT 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  REGISTRATION? 


Q .  What  is  Selective  Service  Registration? 

A.  Registration  is  a  way  our  government 
keeps  a  list  of  names  from  which  to 
draw  in  case  of  a  national  emergency 
requiring  rapid  expansion  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  By  having  this  list,  our 
country  can  save  at  least  six  valuable 
weeks  in  mobilizing  manpower  for  any 
emergency.  To  make  this  system  com¬ 
pletely  fair,  the  law  requires  all  young 
men  to  register. 

Q.  What  is  the  penalty  for  not  registering? 

A.  If  you  do  not  register,  or  you  do  not 
keep  the  Selective  Service  System  in¬ 
formed  about  any  changes  of  address, 
you  could  be  prosecuted  and  fined  up 
to  $250,000  and/or  be  put  in  jail  for 
up  to  five  years.  Registration  is  also  a 
requirement  to  qualify  for  federal 
student  aid,  job  training  benefits,  and 
most  federal  employment. 

Q.  Is  registration  complicated? 

A.  No.  Filling  out  a  card  is  all  it  takes.  It's 
that  simple.  Just  go  to  any  post  office 
and  ask  for  a  Selective  Service  registra¬ 
tion  card.  Fill  in  your  name,  address, 
telephone  number,  date  of  birth,  and 
Social  Security  number.  Hand  the  card, 
with  some  identification  (such  as  your 
driver's  license),  to  the  postal  clerk. 

The  clerk  checks  to  see  if  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  correct  and  legible,  then 
stamps  it  with  a  post  office  seal  before 
it  is  forwarded  to  the  Selective  Service 
System.  The  process  takes  about  five 
minutes. 

Q.  What  is  a  Selective  Service  mail-back 
registration  card? 

A.  It  is  a  three-part  card  some  young  men 
receive  in  the  mail.  One  part  is  a  mail- 
in  registration  form.  The  other  parts 
contain  information  about  Selective 
Service. 

Q.  I  just  received  a  mail-back  card  from 
Selective  Service.  Do  I  still  have  to  go  to 
the  post  office  and  register? 

A.  No.  You  can  simply  fill  out  the  tear-off 
portion  and  mail  it  in.  Your  part  of  the 
registration  process  is  then  complete, 
and  you  will  receive  a  registration 
acknowledgement  in  the  mail.  Not 
everyone  will  receive  a  mail-back 
card,  however,  and  most  young  men 
will  continue  to  register  at  the  post 
office.  The  mail-back  program  was  ini¬ 
tiated  in  1988  to  serve  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  post  office  registration. 


Q.  Why  did  I  receive  a  mail-back  card? 
How  did  Selective  Service  get  my 
name? 

A.  Selective  Service  got  your  name  from 
one  of  the  many  lists  used  to  cross 
check  potential  registrants.  It  may 
have  been  a  list  from  the  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Immigration  and  Nat¬ 
uralization  Service,  or  a  voter  registra¬ 
tion,  Pell  Grant,  or  high  school  list. 

Q .  When  do  I  have  to  register? 

A.  All  young  men  must  register  within  30 
days  of  tneir  18th  birthday.  (If  you  are 
applying  for  federal  student  aid  or  job 
training  benefits, 
you  may  want  to  fill 
out  a  registration 
card  up  to  120  days 
before  you  turn  18 
to  avoid  delays.)  If 
a  young  man  can¬ 
not  register  on  time 
because  he  is  hos¬ 
pitalized,  institution¬ 
alized,  or  incarcer¬ 
ated,  he  doesn't 
have  to  register  until 
he  is  released.  After 
his  release,  he  has 
30  days  to  register. 

Q.  What  if  it's  more 
than  30  days  after 
I've  turned  18,  and  I 


Q.  How  can  I  prove  that  I've  registered? 

A.  Selective  Service  will  send  you  an 
acknowledgement  card  containing 
your  Selective  Service  number  and  the 
information  you  provided.  Please  ver¬ 
ify  this  information.  If  something  is 
incorrect,  change  it  on  the  form  sup¬ 
plied  and  send  it  back  to  Selective 
Service.  Keep  the  acknowledgement 
card  as  evidence  of  your  registration. 
You  may  need  it  if  you  apply  for  feder¬ 
al  employment,  federal  student  aid,  or 
job  training  benefits.  If  for  some 
reason  you  do  not  get  an  acknowl¬ 
edgement  within  90  days  of  register¬ 
ing,  write  the  Selective  Service  System, 
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still  haven't  registered? 

A.  You  are  in  violation  of  the  law.  To 
bring  yourself  into  compliance,  go  to 
the  post  office  and  register  imme¬ 
diately.  Selective  Service  will  accept  a 
late  registration.  The  longer  you  wait, 
though,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  face 
prosecution. 

Q.  Is  anyone  exempt? 

A.  The  only  young  men  exempt  from  reg¬ 
istration  are  non-immigrant  aliens, 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  (while 
on  active  duty),  and  students  at  the 
service  academies.  Everyone  else  must 
register.  Because  no  draft  plans  cur¬ 
rently  exist,  there  is  no  need  to  classify 
men  at  this  time.  So  even  those  who 
might  qualify  for  conscientious  object¬ 
or  status  or  other  classifications  (veter¬ 
an,  minister,  physically  disqualified, 
hardship)  must  register.  Classifications 
would  not  be  made  until  the  President 
and  Congress  authorize  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  a  draft. 


New  mail-back  card  allows  some  students  to  register  from  home. 

Registration  Information  Office,  P.O. 
Box  4638,  North  Suburban,  IL 
60197-4638,  or  call  1-708-688-6888. 

Q.  What  if  I'm  living  or  visiting  out  of  the 
country  when  it's  time  to  register? 

A.  Visit  the  nearest  U.S.  Embassy  or 
Consulate.  They  will  help  you  register. 

Q.  What  if  I  change  my  address? 

A.  Notify  Selective  Service  of  your  new 
address  on  a  Change  of  Information 
form.  You  may  use  the  change  form 
that  came  with  your  acknowledge¬ 
ment  card,  or  a  Change  of  Informa¬ 
tion  form  that  is  available  at  any  post 
office,  U.S.  Embassy,  or  Consulate. 

Q.  What  happens  if  we  ever  have  a  draft? 

A.  Selective  Service  would  conduct  a 
birthdate  lottery  to  establish  the  order 
of  induction  for  men  who  turn  20 
during  that  calendar  year.  If  any  addi¬ 
tional  men  were  needed,  those  21 
through  25  could  then  be  called. 


Register  With  Selective  Service. 

It's  Quick.  It's  Easy.  And  It's  The  Law. 
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INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publicity  and  Publications. 


announcements 


Two  professors  who  retired  Dec.  31  were  awarded  emeritus  rank 
by  the  Purdue  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  December  meeting.  Dr. 
John  W.  Tucker  was  named  Professor  Emeritus  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Prof.  Walter  H.  Evans  was  named  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Computer  Technology. 

Tucker  came  to  PU/NC  in  1972  as  Chancellor  and  served 
in  that  position  until  1979.  After  that,  he  taught  supervision 
courses  in  the  Technology/Engineering  Section.  A  native  of  Mesa, 
Ariz.,  he  received  his  B.A.  in  English  from  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  his  M.A.  in  counseling  and  guidance  from  Arizona  State 
University,  and  his  doctorate  in  educational  administration  from 
Harvard  University. 

Evans  taught  computer  technology  courses  at  PU/NC, 
beginning  in  1968.  A  native  of  Albion,  Ind.,  he  received  his  B.S.  in 
mathematics  from  Purdue  West  Lafayette  and  his  M.S.  in  math¬ 
ematics  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  associate  professor  of  Spanish,  is  on 
sabbatical  leave  this  semester  to  study  the  literature  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Argentina  authors  and  their  portrayal  of  dissidents. 

Welcome  to  three  new  full-time  faculty  members: 

•  Dr.  Keith  Schwengendorf,  associate  professor  of  math¬ 
ematics,  is  a  former  PU/NC  student  who  received  B.S.,  M.S.  and 
Ph.D  degrees  from  Purdue  West  Lafayette.  He  has  taught  at  the 
West  Lafayette  campus  since  1978  and  was  named  Outstanding 
Teacher  in  Purdue's  School  of  Science  in  1990. 

•  Prof.  Diane  Spoljoric,  formerly  a  part-time  instructor,  is 
visiting  instructor  of  nursing  this  semester.  She  has  a  B.S.N.  from 
Valparaiso  University  and  a  M.S.N.  from  Indiana  University 
Indianapolis. 

•  Prof.  Marilyn  Sulewski,  formerly  a  part-time  instructor, 
is  now  assistant  professor  of  computer  technology.  She  has  a  B.S. 
from  Mundelein  College  in  math,  and  M.S.  from  DePaul  Univer¬ 
sity  in  computer  science. 

Students  interested  in  working  on  the  10th  annual  Women’s 
Conference,  Saturday,  March  21,  can  contact  Ms.  Pat  Carlisle  in 
Student  Support  Services.  Volunteers  are  needed  for  a  variety  of 
duties  either  before  the  conference  or  on  that  day.  It's  a  great  way 
to  meet  some  interesting  people. 


books  and  authors 


Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  supervision,  published  an 
article,  "Safety  Motivation"  in  the  December  1991  issue  of  Grain 
Journal. 


Dr.  Thomas  E.  Young,  associate  professor  of  English  and  chair  of 
the  Letters  and  Languages  Section,  is  the  author  of  "The  Subjunc¬ 
tive  and  You:  What  College  Professors  Think,"  in  the  December 
1991  issue  of  English  Journal. 


speaking  engagements 


Prof.  Barbara  Lootens,  professor  of  English,  will  lead  a  four-part 
discussion  group.  Voices  and  Visions,  at  the  Michigan  City  Public 
Library.  The  group  will  meet  from  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  on  four 
Thursdays  to  discuss  these  poets:  Jan.  9,  Emily  Dickinson;  Feb.  13, 
Walt  Whitman;  March  12,  Robert  Frost;  and  April  9,  T.S.  Eliot. 

Prof.  Robert  Pollock,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  was 
a  panelist  for  a  National  Issues  Forum  on  "Regaining  the  Com¬ 
petitive  Edge:  Are  We  Up  to  the  Job?"  on  Sunday,  Dec.  1,  at  the 
Michigan  City  Public  Library. 

Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  supervision,  gave  a  presen¬ 
tation  on  "Risk  and  Change:  Where  Do  I  Fit  In?"  at  the  Executive 
Management  Forum,  Nov.  20,  at  LaPorte  Hospital. 


etc. 


Mike  Urukalo,  power  plant  operator,  has  passed  the  test  and 
received  certification  as  a  Class  I  Wastewater  Treatment  Plant 
Operator. 

Pam  Hoover  is  now  Secretary  III  in  Academic  Services. 

Caryn  Clossinger  is  transferring  from  the  Library  to  become 
Secretary  III  in  the  LSF  Workroom,  replacing  Claire  Blackburn, 
who  resigned. 

Frankly  Speaking  /y  7fac 
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Dr.  Roger  Schlobin,  professor  of  English,  is  the  author  of  "Andre 
Norton"  in  Twentieth-Century  Science  Fiction  Authors,  3rd  ed., 
published  by  St.  Martin/St.  James,  1991. 
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Ex-Dragon  renounces  Klan, 

says  education  needed 
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the  house  last  Wednesday  when 


Reverand  Harris  with  one  of  the 
robes  worn  by  klansmen. 

bers  of  the  Purdue  Alumni  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Through  co-sponsorship  of  the 
commencement  reception,  an  an¬ 
nual  golf  invitational,  the  Hyde 
Park  Forum  speech  contest,  and 
by  providing  nine  $1,000  scholar¬ 
ships,  PAA-NC  offers  nearly 
$10,000  each  year  in  support  of  the 
North  Central  campus. 


Student  Cultural  Society  guest  speaker  packs  the  house 


by  Carey  Millsap 

The  Student  Cultural  Society 
(SCS)  is  not  an  Afro-American 
group.  The  goal  of  the  SCS  is  to  “... 
aid  in  indoctrinating  ethnic  stu¬ 
dents  into  the  process  of  higher  ed¬ 
ucation,”  states  Gertrude  Farmer, 
President  of  the  Student  Cultural 
Society.  The  Society's  main  goal  is 
to  bring  all  ethnic  groups  together 
to  learn  from  each  other. 

On  January  22, 1992,  those  who 
attended  the  Student  Cultural  So¬ 
ciety  meeting  did  just  that. 

The  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  a 
classroom  in  Schwarz  Hall,  but  was 
transferred  to  one  of  the  lecture 
halls  to  accommodate  the  crowd. 

The  curious  audience  listened 
intently  to  the  Cultural  Society's 
guest  lecturer  Rev.  Richard  C.  Har¬ 
ris  as  he  relayed  his  experience 
with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  He  and 
Society  members  hope  his  'method 
of  instruction'  will  educate  students 
about  the  evils  of  racism. 

Rev.  Harris  is  a  Communication 
114  instructor  at  PU/NC:  he  is  also 
a  former  member  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  Harris  was  invited  by  SCS 


Vice  President  Shirley  Williams  to 
guest  lecture  and  describe  his  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  Klan. 

As  a  youth,  Rev.  Harris  lived  in 
Kokomo,  Indiana,  a  reknown  Klan 
town,  where  he  knew  blacks  only  as 
servants.  His  school  was  made  up 
of  people  who  came  from  the  same 
background  as  he  did.  Harris  stat¬ 
ed,  “I’d  never  seen  a  Hispanic  in  my 
life.”  When  degsegregation  allowed 
minority  students  to  attend  his 
school,  he  did  not  associate  with 
them. 

While  in  high  school,  Harris  did 
not  have  a  lot  of  self-esteem.  He 
believes  that  is  what  ultimately  led 
him  to  join  the  Klan.  The  Klan,  he 
admitted,  preys  on  the  impres¬ 
sionable  for  membership. 

In  order  for  new  members  to  gain 
a  sense  of  tradition  and  cama¬ 
raderie,  the  trademark  white  robes 
are  often  passed  down  from  senior 
members  to  initiates.  In  fact,  Har¬ 
ris’  first  official  robe,  soiled  and 
yellowed,  was  worn  during  the  in¬ 
famous  riots  of  the  1960’s. 

During  his  high  school  years, 
Harris  met  a  girl  he  wanted  to  date, 


Reverand  Harris,  a  part-time  instructor  on  the  PU/NC  campus,  packed 
he  accepted  the  Cultural  Society's  invitation  to  speak  at  their  meeting. 

but  it  was  difficult  to  get  to  know 
her  because  of  the  bodyguards  who 
accompanied  her  to  school.  He  soon 
discovered  her  father  was  the 


Grand  Titan  of  the  Midwest,  a  very 
prestigious  leader  of  the  Klan. 


Cultural  Society  serious  about  message 


by  C.  Millsap  and  B.  Rudnick 

Vice  President  of  the  Student 
Cultural  Society,  Shirley  Williams, 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  group 
that  attended  the  Society’s  last 
meeting,  guest  lectured  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  C.  Harris,  a  former  Ku 
Klux  Klan  member. 

The  Society’s  goal,  according  to 
Williams,  of  “...integrating  as 
many  ethnic  and  cultural  groups  as 
we  can  to  share  our  own  experi¬ 
ences  and  education”  was  more 
than  met  at  the  last  SCS  meeting: 
the  lecture  hall  was  filled  with  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  ethnic  groups. 

Williams  emphasizes  that  the 
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Society  is  not  just  for  Afro-Ameri¬ 
cans. 

“If  [the  Society]  is  all  black  or  all 
white  the  philosophy  is  dead  in  the 
water.” 

Shirley  Williams  is  very  happy 
about  the  turnout,  and  along  with 
Cultural  Society  President 
Gertrude  Farmer,  hope  that  stu¬ 
dents  will  continue  to  come  to  the 
meetings  and  learn  from  each  oth¬ 
er. 

“We  can’t  do  it  once  a  year  and 
think  that  we’ve  really  accom¬ 
plished  something,”  explains 
Williams. 

“The  consistency  is  where  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  really  show  though.” 


Shirley  Williams 


Marketing  moon  dust 


ALEXANDRIA,  VA  (CPS)  -  A 
Chesapeake  College  student  wants 
to  sell  some  moon  dust  for  $20,000 
to  finance  his  education,  but  the 
government  has  staked  a  claim  to 
the  lunar  dirt. 

Steven  Goodman  of  Dover, 
Delaware,  has  a  four-inch  piece  of 
tape  with  brownish-gray  grit  stuck 
to  it.  He  and  his  lawyer  say  it’s 
moon  dust  from  the  U.S.  Apollo  14 


mission  to  the  moon. 

Goodman’s  lawyer,  O.  Keith  Hal- 
lam,  a  private  practicing  attorney 
from  Alexandria,  VA,  initially  an¬ 
swered  a  classified  ad  Goodman 
placed  in  the  Washington  Post. 

The  moon  dust  was  given  to 
Goodman  by  his  late  father,  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Goodman,  who  worked  at 

•  See  Moon  dust  page  2... 


Eventually,  Harris  met  the  Titan 
at  state  headquarters,  and  the  Ti¬ 
tan  liked  him.  Soon  the  Titan  had 
“...  filled  my  head  full  of  propa¬ 
ganda  [about  the  Klan],”  stated 
Harris.  “Their  ultimate  objective  is 
to  take  over  America. ..and  they 
would  deport  everybody...  they  did 
not  approve  of....” 

Harris  became  a  Klan  member  at 
the  age  of  16  and  started  moving  up 
in  the  Klan’s  ranks.  In  two  years, 
Harris  became  Grand  Dragon  of 

•  See  Ex-Dragon  page  2... 

New  officers, 
members  in 
alumni  group 

Three  new  members  begin  terms 
this  month  on  the  board  of  Purdue 
Alumni  Association-North  Central 
(PAA-NC). 

Joining  the  nine-member  board 
are  Patrick  J.  Mulchay,  Chesterton; 
Robin  Mulvihill,  Crown  Point;  and 
Joan  Williams,  Porter. 

Robin  Mulvihill  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  PU/NC  Student  Sen¬ 
ate  for  the  1990/91  academic  year. 

Other  member-officers  are  Jim 
Kmiec,  LaPorte,  president;  Joan 
Vanaman,  Hebron,  vice  president; 
and  David  Gonsorek,  Michigan 
City,  treasurer. 

The  PAA-NC  board  governs  the 
activities  of  approximately  700 
PU/NC  graduates  who  are  mem- 
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American  Heart 
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VI  A  Public  Service  of  the  USDA  Forest  Service 
jJJal  and  your  State  Forester. 


Ex-Dragon, 


Dedicated  readers  and  contribu¬ 
tors  may  be  puzzled  by  the  chang¬ 
ing  deadlines;  yet,  it  is  quite  sim¬ 
ple:  it's  my  fault. 

When  we  decided  to  break  tra¬ 
dition  by  printing  on  Wednesdays 
instead  of  Mondays,  we  nedded  to 
also  change  the  copy  due  dates. 

That,  in  and  of  itself,  presented 
no  problem;  I,  however,  changed 
the  old  dates  to  new,  incorrect 


the  faculty,  or  the  students. 
Editor 

Assistant  editor 
Production  assistant 
Photos 

Sports 

Advertising 

Advisors 


dates,  which  may  have  created 
problems  for  some  people. 

The  current  dates  are  the  cor¬ 
rect  dates,  and  will  not,  in  fact,  are 
not  subject  to  change. 

We  recommencd  that  if  you  wish 
to  submit  copy,  do  so  regardless  of 
the  dates.  We  regularly  check  the 
dates  of  material  which  has  been 
submitted,  and  if  timely,  will  print 
it. 


Connie  Szawara 
Vicky  Granzow 
Carey  Millsap 
Susie  Halsey 
Connie  Szawara 
Ken  Peterson 
Noreen  Legan 
Vicky  Granzow 
K.R. Johnson 
Cathy  Buckman 


•  continued  from  page  1... 
the  Indiana  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

According  to  Harris,  Indiana  is 
the  “largest,  most  active  Klan  state 
north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line.” 
Even  after  his  appointment  to 
Grand  Dragon,  Harris  was  “...  al¬ 
ways  looking  for  more  power.”  So 
he  talked  to  a  senior  Klansman  in 
the  National  Klan  and  asked  for  a 
national  office.  The  request  was 
granted.  “They  can  arrange  any¬ 
thing  if  they  liked  you,  and  they 
liked  me.” 

The  office  Harris  was  to  take 
over  was  that  of  Grand  Klud,  a 
Klan  chaplain.  Harris  was  told  to 
go  home  and  pick  out  biblical  vers- 


•  continued  from  page  1... 
a  Delaware  company  that  produces 
space  suits.  The  elder  Goodman 
was  in  charge  of  processing  the 
suits  after  the  Apollo  mission. 

In  1971,  Goodman  ran  a  piece  of 
tape  down  the  leg  of  one  of  the 
Apollo  space  suits  and  gave  it  to  his 
11-year-old  son,  Steve,  who  put  it  in 
a  drawer  and  recently  found  it 
while  going  through  personal  items. 

Hallam  said  Goodman’s  classi¬ 
fied  ad  ran  several  weeks  ago  in 
the  Post’s  Antiques  and  Collectibles 
section.  He  answered  because  it 
sounded  “unique  and  interesting.” 

The  ad  read:  “MOON  DUST  — 
From  Apollo  14  mission.  This  is  the 
only  private  ownership  in  the 
world.  Best  offer  over  $20,000.” 

The  ad  was  placed  after  a  friend 
of  Goodman’s  suggested  he  sell  the 
moon  dust  to  pay  for  college  costs, 
Hallam  said. 

However,  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautical  Space  Administration  says 
it’s  illegal  for  the  moon  dust  to  be 
sold. 

Gary  L.  Tesch,  deputy  general 
counsel,  said  it  is  NASA’s  view 
“that  all  lunar  dust  brought  back  on 
the  Apollo  mission  is  government 


es  to  use  in  his  speeches. 

This  was  the  first  time  Harris 
actually  sat  down  and  read  the 
Bible],  and  when  he  did  he  felt  that 
the  Klan’s  actions  did  not  reflect  the 
teachings  the  Bible.  Harris  want¬ 
ed  out  of  the  Klan. 

The  next  day  he  renounced  the 
Klan.  The  Klan  let  him  out,  but 
members  “...  still  keep  tabs  on  me 
to  this  day.”  Harris  has  been  out  of 
the  Klan  for  14  years.  Since  then, 
he  has  become  a  Free  Methodist 
minister,  “free”  denoting  the  free¬ 
ing  of  the  slaves.  “The  reason  God 
saved  me  from  the  Klan,”  Hams 
concludes,  “was  to  educate  other 
people.” 


property.”  NASA  has  840  pounds 
of  the  lunar  material  locked  in 
vaults  at  the  Johnson  Space  Center 
in  Houston,  Texas. 

“We  don’t  really  know  if  we  are 
dealing  with  something  or  noth¬ 
ing,”  Tesch  said  of  Goodman’s  moon 
dust.  “It  may  not  be  lunar  dust 
and,  in  which  case,  may  be  a  non¬ 
issue  for  us. 

“If  it  is  lunar  dust,  it’s  possible 
that  the  amount  would  be  of  such 
insignificance  that  it  would  not  be 
in  the  taxpayers  best  interest  (for 
NASA  to  pursue  the  investigation),” 
Tesch  said. 

However,  “any  amount  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  we  should  be  concerned  about,” 
he  said.  Tesch  also  said  that  in 
comparison  with  the  millions  of 
dollars  spent  on  the  Apollo  mis¬ 
sion,  only  a  small  amount  of  lunar 
material  was  brought  back  to  the 
United  States. 

Hallam  would  not  discuss  in  de¬ 
tail  any  serious  inquiries,  but  he 
did  say  there  have  been  some  ne¬ 
gotiations.  He  also  said  he  and 
Goodman  have  benefited  from  the 
publicity. 

“We  have  received  calls  from 
Australia,  Germany,  Indonesia,” 


Backward 

Glances... 


January  29th  in  history 

1820  —  George  III  of  Great 
Britian  died.  He  was 
succeeded  by  George  IV. 

1850  —  The  slave  trade  was 
abolished  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1861  —  Kansas  was  admitted 
to  the  Union 
as  the  34th  state. 

1900  —  The  American  Baseball 

League  is  formed  in  Chicago. 

1914  —  The  Academy  of 
International  Law 
is  founded  at  The  Hague 

1936  —  The  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame  is  established 

to  honor  distinguished  players. 

1960  —  French  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  calls 

on  the  French  army  to  restore 
order  in  Algeria. 

Born  Today 

1737 —  American  patriot, 
Thomas  Paine,  author 
of  Common  Sense 

1749  —  Christian  VII,  King 
of  Denmark  and  Norway 

1759  —  Henry  (Light-Horse 
Harry)  Lee,  Governor 
of  Virginia  (1791-95) 

1843  —  William  McKinley, 
25th  President  of 
the  United  States 

1880  —  W.C.Fields,  American 
comedian,  and  film  actor 


said  Hallam.  He  said  the  calls  were 
from  the  media  and  potential  buy¬ 
ers. 

Goodman  was  a  recent  guest  on 
Larry  King  Live.  He  said  he  hoped 
the  dust  could  be  auctioned  off  at  a 
world-famous  auction  house  and 
possibly  bring  an  even  higher  price 
tag  than  $20,000. 

When  asked  if  he  thought  prob¬ 
lems  could  arise  around  the  sale 
of  the  alleged  moon  dust,  Hallam 
said:  “Though  I  hope  not,  it’s  very 
possible.  They  (NASA)  indicated 
they  would  like  to  have  it  (the  dust) 
back.” 

Hallam  said  Goodman  has  the 
right  to  sell  the  dust.  “It’s  sort  of 
fun,  interesting.  He  has  a  right  to 
this.  We  don’t  believe  it  is  govern¬ 
ment  property.  It  was  abandoned 
property,”  Hallam  said. 

Goodman,  31,  quit  work  to  go  to 
college  full  time.  Chesapeake  Col¬ 
lege  is  a  two-year  college  in  Wye 
Mills,  Md.,  with  an  enrollment  of 
about  2,300,  said  Joyce  Glover  of 
the  college’s  registrar’s  office. 
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The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  memberof 
fribune  Media  Services),  and  is  printed  every  3  weeks  by  the  News  Dis¬ 
patch  of  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 


Apologies  are  in  order  for  the  failure  of  Dr.  Science  to  ad¬ 
dress  mathematical  matters  this  issue...  because,  well...  you 
see....  it's  been  a  bad  evening.  The  Good  Doctor 
experienced  technical  difficulties  upon  learning  that  the 
Mac  spellchecker  flagged  "dinosaur"  as  suspect,  but  did 
not,  however,  suspect  "commies."  Foundations  have  been 
shaken,  illusions  have  been  shattered,  and  realities 
themselves  have  become  suspect  in  light  of  this  revelation. 

The  Doctor  needs  some  time  to  deal  with  it  all, 
but  has  promised  to  present 
Mystery  Math  Theatre 
next  issue,  pending  successful  therapy. 
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The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press  is  imperative,  as  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment.  The  Spectator  will  print  student  and  faculty  opin¬ 
ions.  We  strongly  enourage  you  to  communicate  with  us.  Names  will 
be  held  from  publication  if  requested.  Views  expressed  in  this  news¬ 
paper  are  those  of  the  staff  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  in  whole, 
or  in  part,  those  of  the  Purdue  University  North  Central  adminstration, 
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Software  aids  job  search 

New  software  here  to  aid  career  planning 


Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 


Photo/Connie  Szawara 

Paul  Petroff  explores  his  options  with  Discover,  the  new  software 
designed  to  assist  students  in  career  planning;  Discover  is  located  in 
the  Dean  of  Students'  office. 


Do  you  ever  wonder  if  you  are 
following  the  right  academic  path? 
Are  you  waiting  for  your  destiny 
to  come  to  you  in  a  vision?  Are  you 
taking  classes  you  aren’t  sure  you 
belong  in? 

Decisions  are  hard  to  make.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  time  and  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  achieving  a  college  de¬ 
gree,  mistakes  are  a  liability. 

The  Dean  of  Students  office  has 
an  answer  to  your  struggle  with 
uncertainty:  the  Discover  comput¬ 
er  software  has  arrived  and  is  ready 
to  serve  the  PU/NC  students. 

Discover  is  a  computer  based  ca¬ 
reer  planning  program  which  can 
help  you  learn  more  about  your¬ 
self  and  find  occupations  that  suit 
you.  Discover  will  also  tell  you 
what  kind  of  training  you  need  for 
those  occupations  and  assist  you 
in  finding  the  appropriate  schools 
out  of  the  thousands  in  its  file. 

Discover  contains  nine  major 
modules  or  sections  which  will 


by  Vicky  Granzow 

Frito-Lay  of  Topeka,  Kansas  is 
seeking  Production  Supervisors, 
and  thinks  PU/NC  is  one  good  place 
to  look. 

Jeff  Stanley,  a  PU/NC  alumni 
and  Employee  Relations  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Frito-Lay,  will  be  on  the 
PU/NC  campus  Wednesday,  Febru¬ 
ary  19.  He  will  meet  with  intervie¬ 
wees  from  8  a.m.  to  12  p.m.  An  ap¬ 
pointment  is  necessary,  and  can  be 
arranged  through  the  Placement 
Office  in  room  40,  Schwarz  Hall. 

Mr.  Stanley  is  seeking  applicants 
with  Bachelors  Degrees  in  Super¬ 
vision.  Experience  in  production 


quide  you  throughout  a  career  jour¬ 
ney.  It  creates  a  personal  record  for 
each  user  which  allows  individuals 
to  use  the  program  at  their  conve¬ 
nience.  Discover  also  prints  a  sum¬ 
mary  sheet  at  the  end  of  each  sec¬ 
tion. 

According  to  Discover  research¬ 
es,  “extensive  and  accurate  self 
knowledge  is  an  essential  element 
of  sound  career  planning.”  Module 
3,  Learning  About  Yourself,  offers 
an  interest  inventory,  a  self-rating 
of  abilities,  rating  and  prioritizing 
of  work  related  values,  and  expe¬ 
rience  inventory  that  helps  stu¬ 
dents  become  more  aware  of  their 
personal  traits. 

Discover  is  user-friendly  and  free 
to  all  PU/NC  students. 

Students  who  are  interested  in 
exploring  Discover  should  contact 
Debbie  Birch  or  Maureen  Juranek 
(in  the  Dean  of  Students  office,  LSF 
103,  Ext.  230)  for  an  appointment. 


supervision  is  preferred,  but  not 
required.  Applicants  should  bring 
resumes  with  them  that  day.  So 
far,  five  students  have  made  ap¬ 
pointments. 

Stuart  Blythe,  Assistant  Director 
of  Admissions  and  Placement,  is 
encouraged  by  Jeff  Stanley’s  confi¬ 
dence  in  PU/NC  students,  com¬ 
menting  that  “...he  is  doing  what  I 
wish  more  PU/NC  alumni  would 
do.” 

Unfortunately,  many  PU/NC 
alumni  in  employment  recruiting 
positions  neglect  to  consider  our 
campus,  opting  instead  to  recruit  on 
larger  campuses. 


Mr.  Stanley  would  like  to  recruit 
one  person  a  year  from  the  PU/NC 
campus. 

Another  PU/NC  alumni,  Tim 
Smith,  recruits  one  or  two  people  a 


year  from  our  campus  for  the  Team 
Food  Management  Corporation. 

Both  Jeff  Stanley  and  Tim  Smith 
feel  that  there  are  good  people  here 
with  great  potential. 
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Professors 
retire  from 
PU/NC 

News  Release  -  John  W.  Tucker, 
professor  of  education  administra¬ 
tion  and  former  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  North  Centra]  chancellor,  and 
Walter  H.  Evans,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  computer  technology,  retired 
December  31. 

Tucker  came  to  PU/NC  in  1972 
as  chancellor,  serving  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  until  1979.  Since  then,  he  has 
taught  supervision  courses  in  the 
Technology/Engineering  Section. 

A  native  of  Mesa,  Arizona,  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.A.  in  English  from 
Brigham  Young  University,  his 
M.A.  in  counseling  and  guidance 
from  Arizona  State  University,  and 
his  doctorate  in  educational  ad¬ 
ministration  from  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  lives  in  Beverly  Shores. 

Evans  has  been  teaching  com¬ 
puter  technology  courses  in 
PU/NC's  Technology/Engineering 
Section  since  1968. 

Bom  in  Albion,  Indiana,  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.S.  in  mathematics  from 
Purdue  West  Lafayette  and  his 
MS.  in  mathematics  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 

For  the  past  several  years,  Evans 
has  driven  from  his  home  in  West 
Lafayette  to  teach  at  PU/NC. 

The  Purdue  Board  of  Trustees 
awarded  emeritus  ranking  to  both 
Tucker  and  Evans  in  honor  of  their 
years  of  service. 


Frito-lay  to  recruit  here 


Three  join  faculty  at  PU/NC 


We  began  this  semester  with 
three  new  professors:  Dr.  Keith 
Schwingendorf,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  mathematics;  Marilyn 
Sulewski,  assistant  professor  of 
computer  technology;  and  Diane 
Spoljoric,  visiting  instructor  of 
nursing. 

Schwingendorf  is  a  former 
PU/NC  student  who  went  on  to 
earn  B.S.,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D  degrees 
at  Purdue’s  main  campus  in  West 
Lafayette.  He  has  taught  there 


since  1978  and  was  named  Out¬ 
standing  Teacher  in  Purdue’s 
School  of  Science  in  1990.  He  is 
teaching  courses  in  algebra- 
trigonometry  and  introductory 
analysis.  He  lives  in  West 
Lafayette. 

Sulewski  instructs  courses  in 
math  and  computer  science.  She 
replaces  Prof.  Walt  Evans,  who  re¬ 
tired  at  the  end  of  the  fall  semester, 
and  teaches  computer  literacy  and 
other  computer  courses.  She  has  a 


B.S.  in  mathematics  from 
Mundelein  College  and  a  M.S.  in 
computer  science  from  DePaul  Uni¬ 
versity.  She  lives  in  Hebron. 

Spoljoric,  of  LaPorte,  has  been 
a  part-time  instructor  of  nursing.  A 
registered  nurse,  she  has  worked  in 
in  Illinois,  Colorado,  and  LaPorte. 
She  has  a  B.S.  degree  from  Val¬ 
paraiso  University  and  a  M.S.  from 
Indiana  University  in  Indianapolis, 
both  in  nursing.  She  teaches  ba¬ 
sic  nursing  courses  and  labs. 


Dr.  Keith  Schwingendorf, 
associate  professor 
of  mathematics 


Marilyn  Sulewski, 
assistant  professor 
of  computer  technology 


Diane  Spoljoric, 
visiting  instructor 
of  nursing 
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Books,  Pamphlets, VCR  tapes 


PU/NC  Campus  AIDS 
Peer  Facilitator, 

Noreen  Lega 

has  the  info! 


In  the  Student  Senate  Office 


Lower  the  numbers 
and  raise  your  odds. 


rour  blood  pressure  can  reduce  your  chances 
Jisease.  Have  your  blood  pressure  checked. 

f|jt  American  Heart  Association 


Distributed  by  Tribune  Media  Services 


Slightly  Off  Campus... 


Chinese  Officials  Crack  Down 
on  Beijing  Students 


(CPS)  —  University  officials  in  Beijing  think  students  spend  mon¬ 
ey  too  frivolously;  so  they  have  established  classes  to  teach  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  frugality. 

Meanwhile,  one  Chinese  student  leader  in  the  United  States 
warns  that  efforts  to  control  students’  behavior  will  ultimately  back¬ 
fire. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  a  survey  published  in  the  China  Dai¬ 
ly  newspaper  indicating  that  students  in  Beijing  spend  an  average 
of  $30  a  month  on  entertainment,  clothes  and  cosmetics. 

“Some  undergraduates  get  caught  up  in  such  extravagant  trends 
as  smoking  and  drinking,  while  others  become  too  image  conscious 
and  purchase  expensive  clothes  and  cosmetics,”  the  report  read. 

Chinese  students  studying  in  America  are  concerned  about  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  reaction. 

“The  government  is  going  to  have  to  deal  with  Westernization,  that’s 
all,”  said  Shee-Yee  Wu,  former  president  of  the  Chinese-American 
Association  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville. 

“The  more  they  try  to  repress,  the  more  students  will  rebel.  They 
should  let  the  students  enjoy  life.  Most  people  support  the  students 
anyway.  Hopefully,  China  will  see  democracy  one  day,”  she  said. 

Following  the  military  crackdown  on  the  student-led,  pro-democ¬ 
racy  movement  in  1989,  reports  surfaced  that  students  were  gam¬ 
bling  and  partying  on  campus  in  increasing  numbers,  mainly  because 
of  their  disillusionment  with  studies. 

Now,  campus  police  at  Beijing  University  are  enforcing  a  new 
rule  that  prohibits  hugging  and  kissing  in  public.  In  October,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  announced  plans  to  crack  down  on  a  reported  increase  in 
student  fighting,  sexual  activity  and  gambling,  according  to  the  AP 
report. 

Southpaw  Scholarships  Available 
at  Juniata  College 

HUNTINGTON,  PA  (CPS)  -  Left-handers  can  scoop  up  scholar¬ 
ship  money  at  Juniata  College,  a  small  liberal  arts  college  in  Hunt¬ 
ington,  PA. 

The  “Frederick  and  Mary  F.  Beckley  Scholarship  Fund  for  Left- 
Handed  Students”  has  been  in  place  since  Mrs.  Beckley’s  death  in 
1978,  when  she  left  $20,000  to  fund  the  scholarship. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beckley  met  on  the  tennis  courts  at  Juniata  College 
in  1919.  Paired  because  they  were  both  lefties,  they  fell  in  love  and 
were  soon  married.  Only  one  student  currently  receives  money 
from  the  fund. 

A  Left  The  Next  Light,  Right? 

URBANA.IL  (CPS)  -  If  you  plan  to  visit  the  University  of  Illinois 
anytime  soon,  you  might  not  want  to  use  the  student/staff  directo¬ 
ry  map  to  find  your  way  around. 

According  to  a  story  in  the  Daily  Illini,  the  directory  is  riddled  with 

typographical  errors. 

An  example:  the  location  of  Swanlund  Administration  Building  is 
misplaced  on  the  map  and  leads  students  not  to  the  administrative 
offices,  but  to  the  university  swine  barns. 

Still,  university  officials  told  the  student  paper  they  have  confidence 

in  publication.  ...  ™ 

“I’m  sure  there  is  some  incorrect  information  in  there.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  errors  that  can  creep  into  this  process,”  said  Douglas 
Wolfersberger,  assistant  vice  president  for  the  computer  office.  “The 
percent  of  error  is  very  small.” 


Been  around  too  long... 


by  Larry  Koker 

I’ve  been  thinking  lately  that 
maybe  I’ve  been  going  to  school  for 
a  few  too  many  years.  It  isn’t  like 
I  don’t  have  a  life...  I  have  other 
places  I  can  hangout.  I  don’t  need 
academic  anxiety,  abuse,  and  frus¬ 
tration;  I'm  married. 

If  you  think  you  have  become  a 
permanent  fixture  around  campus, 
here  are  a  few  tell-tale  signs: 

The  library  has  issued  you  a 
“goldcard". 

Jerry  Lewis  doesn’t  ask  you  for 
your  social  security  number  be¬ 
cause  he  has  it  memorized. 

The  food  from  the  cafeteria 
doesn’t  upset  your  stomach  any¬ 
more. 

Younger  students  ask  you  what 
class  you  are  teaching  this 
semester. 

The  bookstore  actually  consid¬ 
ers  giving  you  a  discount. 

All  the  instructors  know  you  by 
your  first  name. 

Your  dog  knows  your  class  sched¬ 
ule. 

The  Bursar  keeps  asking  if  you 


are  going  to  graduate  this  semester. 

Campus  Police  pre-issue  park¬ 
ing  tickets  for  your  car. 

The  janitors  have  assigned  you  a 
personlized  ashtray. 

The  classes  you  have  taken  are 
no  longer  offered  at  this  university. 

You  have  become  a  literary  snob 
who  will  only  read  foreign  authors. 

Main  campus  wants  to  name  the 
new  building  after  you. 

Psychology  class  have  begun  to 
make  sense. 

Your  daily  forced-march  in  from 
the  parking  lot  doesn’t  seem  that 
long. 

You  have  ordered  your  own  7th 
Cavalry  hat. 

Younger  students  become  chum¬ 
my  with  you  to  find  out  what  a  cer¬ 
tain  instructor’s  tests  are  like. 

The  chancellor  has  finally  real¬ 
ized  that  you  are  attending  classes 
here. 

Your  bingo-sheet  is  framed  and 
hung  upon  your  advisor’s  office 
wall. 

Your  accumulated  college  credits 
range  in  the  four  digit  scale. 


The  payback  on  your  Stafford 
loans  would  save  an  S&L  from  go¬ 
ing  bankrupt. 

The  bartender  at  Harmony  Bar 
knows  your  finals  schedule. 

If  you  have  noticed  any  of  these 
signs,  you  can  bet  you  will  have  to 
graduate  soon.  As  for  me,  I  have 
roamed  these  hallowed  halls  many 
years,  but  even  I  will  have  to  grad¬ 
uate  next  Spring,  God  and  Dr. 
Gaines  willing. 

Elvis  seen 
in  class 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  (CPS)  -  While 
some  students  cuddled  up  with 
chemistry  books  this  winter,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  Professor  Peter 
Narareth’s  students  listened  to  mu¬ 
sic  of  Elvis  and  discussed  the  life 
and  times  of  the  king  of  rock  ’n’ 
roll. 

The  course  description  of  the 
class,  called  “American  Popular 
Arts:  Elvis  as  Anthology,  “read:  “It 
is  hoped  to  show  that  although  it  is 
the  fashion  for  critics  to  dismiss 
Elvis  movies,  in  fact,  Elvis  was  ver¬ 
satile  and  made  some  good  movies.” 

Nazareth,  who  admits  to  being 
an  unabashed  Elvis  fan,  said  that 
he  hoped  to  bring  a  new  perspective 
to  Presley’s  legacy.  Presley,  who 
died  in  1977,  would  have  been  57 
last  month. 


Sounding  Board... 

Urban  Myths  Don't  Deter 

To  the  Faculty,  Staff,  and  Students: 

As  many  of  you  know,  a  note  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  newslet¬ 
ter  from  NADE,  the  National  Association  for  Developmental  Education, 
asking  for  business  cards  for  a  sick  child’s  collection.  There’s  always  a 
chance,  of  course,  that  this  could  be  one  of  those  “urban  myths”  —  the 
stories  that  surface  every  once  in  a  while,  disappear,  then  reappear  in 
slightly  different  form,  like  the  alligators  in  the  sewers. 

In  spite  of  that,  PU/NC  people  collected  several  hundred  cards,  not 
knowing  the  child,  not  even  knowing  whether  there  was  or  ever  .had  been 
such  a  child. 

It’s  a  comforting  thought,  in  the  dark  gray  cold  winter,  to  know  that 
your  hearts  are  in  the  right  place  and  your  spirits  generous.  Thank  you 
all! 

Dr.  Christine  Lehmann 

Bookstore  Robbery  ? 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  air  my  complaints  about  the 
rip-off  on  the  sale  of  used  books  in  the  bookstore  here  on  campus. 

Recently,  for  a  price  not  much  less  than  a  new  book,  I  purchased  a  used 
book  from  the  campus  bookstore.  The  book  I  purchased  had  “used”  and 
“used  book”  stickers  plastered  all  over  it.  Having  a  nervous  habit  of  re¬ 
moving  stickers  from  every  object  I  come  in  contact  with,  I  quickly  be¬ 
gan  removing  the  stickers  from  my  book.  Shockingly,  I  discovered  the 
words,  “PROFESSIONAL  COPY— NOT  FOR  SALE— PRENTICE- 
HALL”,  underneath  one  of  the  stickers  I  removed.  (Prentice-Hall  is  the 
publisher  of  the  book.)  Now  that’s  what  I  call  one  hell  of  a  profit  mar¬ 
gin!  Isn’t  that  illegal? 

I  think  their  prices  are  outrageous — not  only  on  used  and  new  books, 
but  also  on  all  the  other  items  they  sell.  Who  can  afford,  or  is  stupid 
enough,  to  pay  forty  dollars  or  more  for  a  sweatshirt  with  their  school 
logo  on  it? 

The  Nervous  Sticker  Picker 

Grant  info  for  spring  transfer  students 


Financial 

Aid 

Assistance 

will  be 
available  on 
Wednesdays, 
from 

Februrary  5th  to 
Feburary  26th, 

from  11:30pm  un¬ 
til  1:00pm, 
outside  the  LSF 
cafeteria. 

We  will  be  there 
to  assist  students 
in  filling  out 
forms,  or  to 
answer  general 
questions. 


Spring  transfer  students  who 
were  notified  by  the  state  that  they 
are  eligible  for  a  Higher  Education 
Grant  or  the  Lilly  Endowment 
Award  must  notify  the  State  Stu¬ 
dent  Assistance  Commission  of  In¬ 
diana  (SSACI)  that  they  are  at¬ 
tending  Purdue  University  North 
Central  within  30  days  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  classes.  If  you  have  not 


already  done  so,  you  must  notify 
the  state  immediately.  The  stu¬ 
dent  must  notify  the  state  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Be  sure  to  include  your  name 
and  social  .  ecurity  number  in  your 
communication  to  SSACI.  Their 
address: 

State  Student  Assistance 

Commission  of  Indiana 
ISTA  Center 


150  West  Market  Street 
Suite  500 

Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
If  you  have  questions  about 
transferring  your  state  eligibility 
you  may  call  SSACI  at  317/232- 
2350  or  contact  the  financial  aid 
office  in  Room  40  of  Schwarz  Hall. 
If  you  have  not  yet  notified  the 
state  of  this  change,  do  it  TODAY. 
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Financial  aid  update 


The  IRS  has  graciously  provided 
us  with  snappy  new  tax  forms,  and 
employers  are  dutifully  cranking 
out  W-2s,  reporting  our  hard- 
earned  1991  wages.  Investment 
returns  are  being  reported  to  those 
fortunate  enough  to  have  them. 

Whatever  system  of  organiza¬ 
tion  you  use,  whether  you  shove 
alphabetized,  chronologically  or¬ 
dered,  color-coded  file,  please  con¬ 
sider  this:  the  IRS  wants  to  hear 
from  you  by  April  15.  But  you  will 
need  to  record  the  same  data  you 
send  to  the  IRS  on  your  Indiana 
Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  by 
March  1. 

“Ridiculous!”(or  something 
worse),  you  say.  And  while  you 
will  probably  find  more  folks  who 
agree  with  you  than  disagree,  one 
fact  remains:  the  deadline  is  March 
1! 

If  you  haven’t  completed  and 
mailed  your  FAF  to  College  Schol¬ 
arship  Service  by  March  1,  you 
have  effectively  removed  yourself 
from  consideration  for  state  finan¬ 
cial  aid,  and  probably  from  insti¬ 
tutional  aid  as  well,  depending  on 
where  you  plan  to  attend  school  in 
92/93. 

Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  students  must  meet  the  March 
1  deadline,  but  some  schools  set  an 
even  earlier  deadline.  So  if  you  are 
planning  to  attend  another  school 
you  should  contact  their  financial 
aid  office  for  their  institutional 
deadline. 

If  you  will  not  have  your  taxes 
completed  by  March  1,  don’t  de¬ 
spair.  You  can  estimate  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  your  FAF. 

The  best-case  scenario  is  to  re¬ 
port  the  data  on  your  FAF  from  a 
completed  federal  tax  return.  The 
worst-case  scenario  is  to  allow  the 
deadline  to  pass. 

A  few  weeks  after  filing  the  FAF, 


you  can  expect  to  receive  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  form  (for  you  to 
keep  for  possible  later  use)  and  a 
Student  Aid  Report  (SAR).  Read  it 
and  follow  the  instructions.  If  you 
have  questions  about  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  your  SAR,  please  contact 
the  financial  aid  office. 

Remember  that  to  be  considered 
for  ALL  types  of  financial  aid,  you 
MUST  file  the  FAF  by  March  1, 
with  your  check  or  money  order 
enclosed. 

Do  not  send  tax  returns  or  other 
documents  to  The  College  Schol¬ 
arship  Service:  they  will  not  sort 
through  your  information  and  fill 
out  the  form  for  you.  Instead,  they 
will  destroy  any  papers  other  than 
FAFs,  checks,  or  money  orders. 

If  you  have  questions  while  fill¬ 
ing  out  the  form  you  may  either 
contact  the  financial  aid  office  in 
Room  40,  or  call  the  information 
center  at  1-800-4-FED-AED. 

The  Student 
Cultural 
Society 

will  meet  on 
Wednesday, 
Feburary  12, 
at  12  noon  in 
SWRZ213 
Subject: 
AIDS 


Ever  det  Somebody 
Totally  Wasted? 


""'til! 


FINDS  DON’I  LET  FRIENDS 

drive  drunk. 


Tutor  Schedule 
Chemistry 

Monday  &  Friday  11:00-1:00 

SWRZ  117 

Biology 


Tuesday  10:00-Noon 

SWRZ  328 

Friday  10:00-Noon 

SWRZ  117 


Math 

Tutoring  Center  Hours 

All  Sessions  in  Swartz  Building 

Monday . 

. 10:00  am  --11:00  am . 

12:00  pm  -  1 :00  pm . 

4:30  pm  --  5:30  pm . 

.room  313 
.room  313 
.room  361 

Tuesday . 

. 12:00  pm  -  1:00  pm . 

1 :00  pm  --  2:00  pm . 

4:30  pm  --  5:30  pm . 

..room  313 
.room  313 
.room  313 

Wednesday... 

. 11:00  am  -- 1:00  pm . 

4:30  pm  --  6:30  pm . 

..room  313 
..room  117 

Thursday . 

. 12:00  pm  -  1 :00  pm . 

1 :00  pm  --  2:00  pm . 

4:30  pm  --  5:30  pm . 

..room  313 
..room  313 
..room  318 

Friday. . 

. 11:00  am  -- 1 :00  pm . 

....room  313 

U  S.  Department  of  Transoortsson 
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Help  Session  Coining  For 
College  Financial  Aid  Forms 


Westville  -  You  don’t  have  to  get 
straight  A’s  or  live  in  poverty  to 
receive  financial  help  for  college. 
In  fact,  more  than  half  of  Indiana’s 
college  students  are  qualified  to  re¬ 
ceive  some  kind  of  financial-  but 
to  get  it,  they  must  go  through  the 
application  process. 

Area  families  who  need  help  in 
completing  the  often-  complicated 
financial  aid  forms  can  come  to  the 
Michigan  City  Public  Library,  on 
Sunday,  February  2,  from  2  to  4 
p.m.for  “College  Goal  Sunday,”  a 
free  workshop  on  the  financial  aid 
process.  Financial  aid  counselors 
will  be  present  to  help  families  com¬ 
plete  the  necessary  financial  aid 
forms  to  attend  any  Indiana  col¬ 
lege,  university, or  branch  of  Ivy 
Tech. 

The  event  is  for  students  from 
both  low-income  and  middle  in¬ 
come  families  who  qualify  for  un¬ 
dergraduate  admission  to  an  Indi¬ 
ana  college.  It  is  funded  by  the 
Lilly  Endowment  and  co-sponsored 
by  the  State  Student  Assistance 
Commission  of  Indiana,  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Student  Financial  Aid  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  the  Indiana  College 

From  your 

The  1991-92  Student  Senate  is 
wrapping  up  the  second  semester  of 
our  term  with  two  fundraisers,  the 
proceeds  of  which  will  go  towards 
the  Student  Senate  Scholarship 
fund.  So  far,  we  have  stockpiled 
$1000,  $500  short  of  our  goal. 

At  the  end  of  each  academic  year, 
the  Student  Senate  looks  forward 
to  presenting  scholarships  to  wor¬ 
thy  students. 

February  13th  and  14th  well 
be  selling  carnations  for  $1;  Bastille 
Day  wil  be  observed  in  March  bwith 
the  traditional  Student  Senate  jail. 

On  that  day,  you  can  have  your 
favorite  (or  otherwise)  professor 
arrested  and  jailedin  the  jail  which 
will  be  set  up  in  the  cafeteria.  All 
funds  go  to  the  Student  Senate 
Scholarship  fund. 


Placement  and  Assessment  Cen¬ 
ter. 

Jerry  Lewis  director  of  financial 
aid  at  Purdue  University  North 
Central,  is  coordinator  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  City  event,  one  of  the  17  sites 
across  the  state  where  help  will  be 
available  that  day. 

Students  whose  parents  claim 
them  as  dependants  on  income  tax 
forms  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  guardian.  Both  students 
and  parents  must  bring  income  in¬ 
formation  from  the  1991  tax  year, 
including  1991  W-2  forms  and,  if 
available  the  completed  1992  in¬ 
come  tax  forms. 

Students  not  claimed  as  depen¬ 
dants  may  come  alone,  but  should 
bring  W-2s  and  other  1991  tax  in¬ 
formation. 

Copies  of  the  standard  financial 
aid  form  will  be  available,  but  stu¬ 
dents  should  also  bring  any  forms 
they  have  received  from  specific 
colleges. 

For  more  information  on  Collage 
Goal  Sunday  or  on  financial  aid  in 
general,  contact  the  Purdue  North 
Central  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

Senate... 

The  Senate  will  is  participating 
in  the  Christmas  in  April  program 
in  Michigan  City.  The  program  is 
designed  to  help  do  repairs  on  pri¬ 
vately  owned  homes  of  people  who 
cannot  financially  or  physically  do 
the  repairs  themselves.  We  would 
love  to  see  many  of  the  students 
come  and  work  side  by  side  with  us 
on  this  day.  The  date  is  April  25. 

Election  for  the  1992-93  Senate 
will  be  held  on  April  6  and  7th.  All 
students  interested  in  running  for 
the  Senate  may  pick  up  a  petition 
during  the  first  week  of  March  in 
the  Dean  of  Students  Office.  If  you 
are  interested  in  what  the  Senate 
is  all  about  and  think  you  would 
like  to  run  for  the  Senate,  stop  by 
the  office  and  talk  to  us. 


CSSAC  Bake  Sale 


The  Clerical  and  Service  Staff 
Committee  of  Purdue  University 
North  Central  is  sponsoring  a  bake 
sale  on  Monday,  March  9  begin¬ 
ning  at  8:30  a.m.  Free  coffee  will 
be  offered  to  those  purchasing 
baked  goods.  Those  wanting  just 
coffee  will  be  charged  25  cents  per 


cup  as  long  as  supplies  last. 

Let  the  CSSAC  bake  sale  take 
the  edge  off  from  returning  to  class¬ 
es  after  spring  break.  Our  “sur¬ 
vival  stations”  will  be  located  on 
the  main  level  hallways  of  both 
buildings. 


Hold  a  piece  of  tape  up  to  your  eyes, 
dim  the  lights  and  try  to  fill  out  your 
taxes. 

Now  you’re  seeing  things  from  her 
point  of  view. 


Almost  everybody  has  to  file  taxes,  but  not 
everyone  can  do  it  on  their  own.  Volunteer  and 
help  make  someone’s  taxes  less  taxing.  Call 


1800  829-1040. 


A  Public  Service  of 
This  Publication  & 


February  13th  and  14th, 

do  something  nice  for  someone 

Carnations! 

only  $1 

(at  the  same  time,  you'll  be  contributing  to  the 
Student  Senate  Scholarship  Fund!) 


Christmas  in  April  Volunteers 

Christmas  in  April  is  a  national  organization  based  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  purpose  of  the  organization 
is  to  encourage  volunteers  in  the  participating  communities  to  help  older  adult  low-income  homeowners.  It 
is  a  non-profit  organization,  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions  of  time  and  money.  The  Michi¬ 
gan  City's  affiliation  of  Christmas  in  April  program  is  supported  by  individuals,  corporations,  labor  orga¬ 
nizations,  foundations,  civic  organizations,  and  churches,  local  and  national. 

Purdue  North  Central  is  one  of  those  participants  -  if  you  are  able  to  volunteer  your  time,  please  com¬ 
plete  the  form  below,  and  return  it  to  the  Student  Senate  office  or  the  Dean  of  Student's  office. 

Christmas  in  April  -  Michigan  City 
Volunteer  Sign-Up  Form  (1992) 

Volunteer  Coordinators  PLEASE  SUBMIT  THIS  FORM  TO  MS.  MENKE 

Christmas  In  April,  Inc.  NO  LATER  THAN  MARCH  28,  1991. 

Ms.  Trudy  Menke 
c/o  Community  Bank,  FSB 
P.O.  Box  363 

Michigan  City,  Indiana  46360 


ATTN:  Volunteer  Coordinators: 

Yes,  I  (we)  would  be  happy  to  participate  in  the  first  annual  "Christmas  in  April"  in  Michigan  City  on 
Saturday,  April  25,  1992. 

I  (we)  understand  that  you  will  provide  me  (us)  with  our  assignment(s)  and  further  details  between  now 
and  then.  PLEASE  PRINT: 

NAME(S)  OF  PARTICIPANT(S):  _ _ _ 


ADDRESS: _ _ _ _ 

PHONE:  (Home) _  (Work) - 

GROUP  OR  CHURCH  AFFILIATION:  - - - - 

SPECIFIC  SKILLS,  IF  ANY  (Carpentry,  plastering,  plumbing,  electrical,  glazing,  etc.): 


DONATIONS  IN  ANY  AMOUNT  ARE  ALSO 
APPRECIATED  AND  CAN  BE  MAILED  TO: 
CHRISTMAS  IN  APRIL  C/O  UEA 
200  E.  MICHIGAN  BLVD. 

MICHIGAN  CITY,  IN  46360 


□ 

□ 

Signature:  _ 

Signature:  _ 


I  (we)  would  like  to  be  assigned  to  the  same  house  with  members  of  the  above- 
mentioned  group  or  church  or  with  House  Captain  - - 

I  (we)  have  no  preference  concerning  house  assignments. 

_ _ _ _ _  Date:  _ _ _ 

_  Date:  _ _ _ 


F If  you  are  under  age  1 8,  please  have  your  parent  or  guardian  sign  this  form  as  his/her  consent  to  your  j 

|  participation.  You  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  by  April  25, 1992. 

|  Birthdate  of  participants  under  age  18: - - - J 

I  Parent  Signature:  - - - - -  Date.  . 

I _ _ _ 


This  issue,  Doctor  Science  answers 
questions  from,  and  offer  advice  to 
grammar  school  students  complet¬ 
ing  their  first  Science  Fair  projects. 

Dear  Dr.  Science: 

I  am  in  the  third  grade,  and  I 
am  doing  my  first  Science  Fair  this 
year.  I  am  worried  about  the  en¬ 
vironment,  and  I  want  to  do  an  ex¬ 
periment  that  will  help  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  Also,  I  would  like  to 
gross  out  batty  old  Miss  Sadinsky, 
my  homeroom  teacher.  What  can 
Ido? 

Cindy 

Portland,  Or. 

Dear  Cindy, 

The  Good  Doctor  wishes  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  good  sense 
I  and  vision.  Few  enough  adults 
have  learned  concern  for  our  Moth¬ 
er  Earth;  it  is  refreshing  to  see 
such  sentiments  already  developing 
I  in  a  young  mind. 

For  your  experiment,  perhaps 
you  should  consider  conducting  a 
fifty-year  environmental  impact 
study  of  the  lunches  in  your  school 
cafeteria.  This  sort  of  project  is 
]  ideal  for  you  because  materials  for 
the  study  (i.e.,  lunches)  are  readi¬ 
ly  available.  Results  should  be  fair¬ 
ly  dramatic,  making  for  an  easy  in¬ 
terpretation  and  virtually  ensur¬ 
ing  you  a  high  score. 

In  addition,  Miss  Sadinsky  prob¬ 
ably  eats  cafeteria  lunches  every 
day.  Seeing  her  beloved  'candied 
baby  carrots'  dissected  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  should  be  more  than  enough 
to  give  her  consternation  for  years 
J  to  come. 

Dr.  Science 

Dear  Dr.  Science: 

My  name  is  Kurt  and  I  am  nine 
years  old.  My  science  teacher  says 
that  my  science  fair  project  is  "in¬ 
appropriate",  but  I  don't  think  so. 
We  agreed  to  write  you  and  both 
follow  your  decision. 

My  project  is  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  a  new  type  of  band- 
I  aid  package.  This  new  invention 
will  be  easy  to  open,  without  strings 
that  pull  out  Oeaving  the  band-aid 
still  unopened)  or  slippery  tabs 
which  are  hard  to  open  when  you've 
cut  your  hand  and  blood  is  squirt¬ 
ing  all  over.  My  new  wrappers  are 
easy  to  open  quickly  as  well  as 
cheap  to  make. 

!  My  teacher  says  that  "it  is  ex- 
i  actly  this  kind  of  irresponsible,  sub- 
Iversive  research  that  is  driving 
America  into  the  dark  pit  of  fear 


and  totalitarianism".  He  says  that 
"we  must  all  stand  together  against 
the  menace  of  foreign  commies  tak¬ 
ing  over  our  industries  and  diluting 
our  proud  culture",  and  that  my 
project  "threatens  one  of  the  few 
remaining  Big  American  Indus¬ 
tries,  the  Health-Care  Industry”. 

I  think  my  teacher  is  nuts.  What 
should  we  do? 

Kurt 

South  Bend,  In. 

Dear  Kurt, 

The  Good  Doctor  feels  that  your 
new  band-aid  wrappers  are  indeed 
a  grand  idea,  despite  your  teacher's 
misgivings.  Perhaps  you  should 
consider,  however,  the  likely  re¬ 
sults  of  an  attempt  to  implement 
your  invention  in  the  public  are¬ 
na. 

Your  wrapper  will  certainly  stir 
controversy  and  invite  outrage  from 
band-aid  manufacturers.  Lawsuits 
will  come,  as  will  'smear'  attacks, 
casting  you  as  a  bloodthirsty  op¬ 
portunist  who  would  delude  and 
take  advantage  of  the  public's  ig¬ 
norance  of  "true  band-aid  wrapper 
quality". 

Once  this  painful  phase  is  over 
and  all  injunctions  have  been  lift¬ 
ed,  you  will  go  about  your  business 
only  to  find  that  the  American  Peo¬ 
ple  far  prefer  something  familiar 
and  stupid  to  something  novel  and 
brilliant.  No-one  will  buy  your 
wrappers,  and  you  will  end  your 
industrial  career  much  as  you  are 
today,  a  nine-year-old  who  only 
gets  fifty  cents  a  week  allowance. 
While  your  project  is  certainly  "ap¬ 
propriate”  (despite  your  teacher's 
protestations),  you  should  serious¬ 
ly  consider  that  it  is  not  too  late  to 
build  a  pop-up  banana  model  of  the 
solar  system  before  the  Fair  next 
week.  Good  luck  to  you,  Kurt, 
whatever  your  decision. 

Dr.  Science 

Dear  Dr.  Science: 

My  Science  Fair  project  is  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  genetics,  but  I  have  a 
small  problem.  In  my  experiment, 
I  have  been  growing  red  and  yellow 
peas  to  study  their  variation.  I  for¬ 
get  to  water  them,  though,  so  they 
all  died.  WTiat  should  I  do?  WTiat 
genetic  principle  have  I  found  here? 

Carey 

Michigan  City,  In. 

Dear  Carey, 

While  the  loss  of  your  plants  is 
indeed  unfortunate,  it  need  not 
spell  the  end  of  your  project.  A 


precedent  exists  for  cases  such  as 
this,  so  you  do  indeed  have  re¬ 
course. 

The  Good  Doctor  suggests  that 
you  follow  in  the  great  tradition  of 
Western  scientists  in  the  last  four 
thousand  years,  and  crib  your  re¬ 
sults  from  someone  else.  This  time- 
honored  practice,  known  as  com¬ 
piling  additional  data,  guarantees 
that  you  can  file  your  report  no 
matter  what  happens. 

The  genetic  theory  demonstrat¬ 
ed  by  your  unpleasant  little  episode 
is  called  (by  those  in  the  know)  The 
Big  Whopping  Ball  of  Flaming 
Sp*n*ex  Grim  Reaper  Theory.  This 
theory,  developed  by  Flavius  Hip¬ 
popotamus  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.,  explains  that  no  matter 
what  kind  of  genetic  variation  ex¬ 
ists,  virtually  everything  dies  un¬ 
pleasantly  at  one  time  or  the  other. 

Strangely  enough,  Flavius  him¬ 
self  appears  to  be  a  living  falsifi¬ 
cation  of  his  own  theory;  he  is  still 
alive  and  well  and  touring  the  Sev¬ 
en-Eleven  circuit  with  Elvis  and 
Joan  Crawford.  Modem  genetics 
experts  feel  that  this  is  evidence 
that  Hippopotamus  compiled  his 
own  evidence  using  somewhat  un¬ 
reliable  sources. 

Dr.  Science 

Dear  Dr.  Science: 

My  Science  Fair  project  is  on  di¬ 
nosaurs,  and  I  was  going  to  make 
a  clay  Brontosaurus  but  my  teach¬ 
er  says  they  don't  exist  anymore. 
Why  is  this  and  is  it  true? 

Joey 

i  Buffalo,  NY. 

Ufeits) 


Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 

Dear  Joey, 

What  your  teacher  says  is  true. 
A  few  years  ago,  paleontologists 
became  fed  up  with  the  low  profile 
of  their  discipline  and  with  the  fact 
that  nothing  really  new  had  hap¬ 
pened  with  dinosaurs  since  they 
died  out  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years  ago. 

These  paleontologists  decided  to 
generate  a  little  controversy,  so 
they  declared  the  Brontosaurus 
posthumously  defunct  and  reas¬ 
signed  all  former  brontosauri  to  a 
different  class  of  dinosaur. 

Naturally,  this  treatment  out¬ 
raged  both  bronto  fans  and  bron¬ 
tosauri  alike.  Bronto  rights  com¬ 
mittees  have  been  formed,  and  a 
"Save  the  Brontosaurus"  campaign 


Spectator  7 

has  been  launched. 

This  issue  has  yet  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  resolved.  If  you  wish  to  do 
your  part  in  supporting  the  Bron¬ 
to,  write  your  favorite  paleontolo¬ 
gist  to  express  your  anger. 

Keep  your  model  of  the  Bron¬ 
tosaurus,  Joey.  It  is  a  reminder  of 
both  the  evil  we  humans  can  do  on 
occasion  as  well  as  an  icon  of  a 
promising,  bright  new  future  when 
ALL  our  dinosaur  friends  can  live 
in  harmony. 

Dr.  Science 

If  you  have  a  scientific  question  or 
wish  to  have  information  on  the 
"Save  the  Brontosaurus"  campaign, 
please  write  Dr.  Science  ,  LSF  1'34. 


No  Need  to  Hide  Any  Longer! 

PU/NC 

BANANA 

SUPPORT 

GROUP 

Organizational  Meeting 
Friday,  January  31 ,  1 :00  PM 
LSF  134 
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Arts  and  Amusements... 


VALPARAISO 

UNIVERSITY 


Books  &  Coffee 

Thursdays 

at  4:00  p.m. 

January  30 

Three  Blind  Mice,  Ken  Auletta 
Reviewer:  Eric  Wignall,  Communication 

February  6 

The  Woman  Lit  by  Fireflies,  Jim  Harrison 
Reviewer:  Barbara  Livdahl,  Education 

February  13 

Final  Exit,  Derek  Humphry 
Reviewer:  Jim  Bachman,  Philosophy 


February  20 

Night  Over  Water,  Ken  Follett 
Reviewer:  Gerald  Seeley,  Engineering 

February  27 

Fire  in  the  Belly,  Sam  Keen 
Reviewer:  Bruce  Berner,  Law  School 

GREAT  HALL  OF  THE  UNION 
Sponsored  by 

Valparaiso  University 
Department  of  English 

NO  CHARGE 


Bookmarks  at  Noon 

Reviews  &  Previews  of  Current  Best  Sellers 


This  three  part  series  will  take  place  once  a  month  at  Michi¬ 
gan  City  and  Westchester  Public  Libraries  from  12:00  noon  to 
i:00  p.m.  For  those  who  have  to  go  back  to  work,  the  reviews 
will  end  promptly  at  12:30.  Those  who  have  extra  time  may 
join  in  the  discussion  that  follows.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read 
the  book  in  advance  to  enjoy  the  presentations.  Bring  a  lunch 
if  you  like;  coffee  will  be  provided. 

DIRTY  TRICKS  by  Michael  Dibdin 

Sophisticated  and  chilling,  Dibdin’s  sixth  thriller  is  an  in- 
sightfulportrait  of  the  manner  and  mores  of  Thatcherian  Eng¬ 
land 

Reviewed  by  Gail  Eifrig,  Valparaiso  University 

Thursday,  February  13  at  Westchester  Public  Library 
Friday,  February  14  at  Michigan  City  Public  Library 

THE  LAST  CAMEL  DEED  AT  NOON  by  Elizabeth  Peters 

This  one  has  it  all:  A  tricky,  beautifully  plotted  mystery;  rol¬ 
licking,  old-fashioned  adventure;  romance;  and  the  smartest, 
most  appealing  female  protagonist  in  mystery  fiction,  all  de¬ 
livered  with  wit  and  painlessly  delivered  historical  expertise. 

Reviewed  by  Mary  (Mimi)  Norton,  Purdue  University  North 

Central 

Thursday,  March  19  at  Westchester  Public  Library 
Friday,  March  20  at  Michigan  City  Public  Library 

PLEASE  NOTE:  The  Westchester  Public  Library  presenta¬ 
tions  are  held  at  Thomas  Library,  200  W.  Indiana  Ave., 
Chesterton.  The  Michigan  City  Public  Library  presentations 
are  held  at  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library,  4th  &  Franklin, 
Michigan  City.  For  more  information  contact  Michigan  City 
Public  Library  at  873-3046  or  Westchester  Public  Library  at 
926-7696. 


Love  Letters  Coming  to  the  Library  Sunday,  February  23,  2-4  P.M. 


michigan  city  public  library 

100  EAST  FOURTH  STREET,  MICHIGAN  CITY,  INDIANA  46360-3393 


Brenda  and  Joseph  Smith  will  appear  in  a  production  of  A.R.  Gurney's  play  Love  Letters 
directed  by  Betty  Locke.  The  free  performance  is  February  23  at  2  p.m. 

Love  Letters  was  first  performed  by  the  playwright  at  a  benefit  for  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  in  1988  and  since  has  played  in  theatres  nationwide.  The  play  was  a  finalist  for 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1988.  John  Rubinstein  and  Stockard  Channing  gave  the  first  theatre 
performances  of  the  show  which  tells  of  a  40-year  relationship  between  two  people  through 
their  correspondence.  Mathew  Broderick,  Elaine  Stritch,  Jason  Robards,  Jane  Curtain  and 
many  others  have  since  played  the  parts. 

Joseph  Smith  is  Louis  Block  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  discovered  the  first  new  mineral  on  the  Moon.  He  has  been  on  radio  and  TV  around  the 
world  and  has  lectured  in  many  countries. 

Brenda  Smith  is  Studio  Director  for  the  Recording  for  the  Blind  Unit  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

The  Smiths  hail  from  Derbyshire,  England,  live  in  Beverly  Shores,  and  are  members  of 
the  Duneland  Playreaders. 

Betty  Locke  teaches  Speech  and  English  at  Elston  High  School  in  Michigan  City.  She  has 
taught  Creative  Drama  and  directed  community  theatre  productions  in  Michigan,  Kentucky, 
and  locally  for  the  Dunes  Arts  Foundation.  She  is  well  known  for  directing  an  award-win¬ 
ning  production  of  The  Belle  of  Amherst.  Snow  date  is  Sunday,  March  1. 


FEBRUARY  7-8,  14-15,  21-22,  1992 


From  the  book  by  Studs  Terkel 
Adapted  by  Stephen  Schwartz  and  Nina  Faso 

Ron  Van  Sessen,  Director 

“Working”  is  a  musical  about  Americans  and 
the  way  they  look  at  their  jobs.  Based  on  a  book 
of  interviews  by  Chicago  writer  Studs  Terkel,  you’ll 
enjoy  spending  your  evening  with  people  you  should 
know  -  from  the  kid  who  brings  your  newspaper 
to  the  guy  in  the  executive  board  room. 


DRAMA 


APRIL  10-11,  17-18, 
24-25,  1992 


OTn 


BY 


SIDNEY  MICHAELS 


Jonni  Pera,  Director 

Brilliant  and  charming,  a  rebel  and  a  drunkard, 
Welsh  poet  Dylan  Thomas  toured  America  in  the 
1950’s,  by  turns  outraging  and  delighting  his 
audiences.  "Dylan”  casts  its  light  into  the  world 
of  genius  —  its  brilliance  and  its  darkest  corners. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Curtain  Time:  8:15  P.M.  (except  as  noted) 

Tickets  (Single  admissions): 

$10.00  Musical 
S  8.00  Non-musical 
$  5.00  Student/Youth 
$  2.00  Popcorn  Festival  (No  Reservations) 

The  box  office  opens  the  Monday  prior  to  each  opening  night. 
Advance  reservations  are  strongly  suggested. 

Box  Office  Hours:  Mon-Sat  6-9  P.M. 

Box  Office  Phone:  219-464-1636 
Mailing  address:  P.0.  Box  167,  Valparaiso,  IN  46384 
Mail  orders  are  always  welcome.  Self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  must  be  included  if  you  wish  tickets  to  be  sent  to 
you  rather  than  held  at  box  office. 


Sports 


Knight  ejects 
female  reporter 

BLOOMINGTON,  IN  (CPS)  - 
Hot-tempered  Coach  Bobby  Knight 
made  news  again  in  December 
when  he  barred  a  female  reporter 
from  the  men’s  basketball  locker 
room. 

Indiana  University  officials  said 
he  was  merely  following  school  pol¬ 
icy. 

The  incident  occurred  after  In¬ 
diana  played  Notre  Dame,  when 
Associated  Press  reporter  Beth 
Harris  tried  to  go  into  the  dressing 
room  to  interview  players.  Harris 
said  she’s  interviewed  players  there 
before. 


rnoio/uarey  Minsap 

Concordia’s  defense  couldn't  hold  the  Centaurs  Friday  night  as 
PU/NC  won  78  -  59. 


But,  according  to  the  sports  in¬ 
formation  office,  the  school  policy 
does  not  permit  reporters  of  the 
opposite  sex  in  football  and  men’s 
and  women’s  basketball  locker 
rooms. 

The  policy  stipulates  that  players 


will  be  made  available  for  inter¬ 
views  outside  the  locker  room  when 
requested. 

The  NCAA  encourages  equal  ac¬ 
cess  to  university  locker  rooms,  but 
it  leaves  the  final  decision  up  to 
individual  schools. 


Centaur  Basketball 

PU/NC  comes  back  after  a  slow  start 


by  Ken  Peterson 

Purdue  North  Central’s  Basket¬ 
ball  team  has  come  back  after  a 
slow  start  to  post  a  7-6  record.  Here 
is  a  recap  of  their  most  recent 
games. 

The  Centaurs  traveled  to 
Fairhaven  on  January  13,  and 
came  away  with  a  100-62  win  as 
Rich  Heinrich  and  Jay  Johnston 
led  the  way  with  20  points  each. 
Rob  Towery  chipped  in  15,  and  Eu¬ 
gene  Me  Gregor  had  10. 

On  January  17th  the  Centaurs 
rallied  to  defeat  Bethel  in  overtime 
97-94  as  Jay  Johnston  led  the  way 
with  24  points,  Rob  Towery  17, 
Paul  Bayne  14,  Rich  Heinrich  12, 
and  Jermaine  Henderson  11. 

The  following  day  they  traveled 
to  Ancilla  College  and  won  90-81  in 
a  game  which  coach  Blake  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  very  physical.  Rob 
Towery  led  the  way  with  22  points, 
Rich  Heinrich  19,  and  Jay  John¬ 
ston  12.  Kevin  Snyder  had  two 
three-point  field  goals,  and  Jer¬ 


maine  Henderson  was  6-6  from  the 
free  throw  line  down  the  stretch. 

On  Friday,  the  Centaurs  defeat¬ 
ed  Concordia  College  78-59  as 
Heinrich  was  again  the  leading 
scorer  with  22  points.  Jay  John¬ 
ston  had  21,  Jermaine  Henderson 
17,  and  Eugene  McGregor  16. 


NCAA  OKs  tougher  academic  reforms 


ANAHEIM,  CA  (CPS)  -  Aca¬ 
demic  eligibility  standards  for 
freshman  athletes  will  be  even 
tougher  beginning  in  1995.  The 
change  is  one  of  many  approved  by 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  at  its  1992  annual  con¬ 
vention. 

The  new  academic  requirement 
involves  increasing  an  incoming 
student  athlete’s  minimum  grade 
point  average  to  2.5  in  13  core  cur¬ 
riculum  courses  and  establishing  a 
sliding  scale  that  balances  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  standardized  test  scores  with 
his  or  her  grade  average. 

For  example,  the  scale  would  al¬ 
low  an  athlete  with  a  2.0  to  compete 
if  he  or  she  scored  a  minimum  of 
900  on  the  SAT  or  21  on  the  ACT. 
If  the  student  has  less  than  a  2.0 
grade  point  or  scores  less  than  700 
on  the  SAT  or  17  on  the  ACT,  he  or 
she  would  not  be  eligible  to  play 
sports,  it  ' 

Previously,  Proposition  48  stat¬ 
ed  that  athletes  must  have  a  min¬ 
imum  700  on  the  SAT  or  18  on  the 


ACT  with  a  minimum  2.0  grade 
point  in  11  core  curriculum  cours¬ 
es.  No  sliding  scale  existed. 

Coaches  of  the  Big  East  Confer¬ 
ence  had  the  most  vocal  opposition 
to  the  new  rule  primarily  because 
of  continued  complaints  against  us¬ 
ing  standardized  test  scores  as  an 
eligibility  cut-off  device. 

The  NCAA  President’s  Commis¬ 
sion  drafted  the  newly  approved 
academic  package. 

“About  six  years  ago  when  propo¬ 
sitions  48  and  42  were  approved,  it 
was  the  beginning  of  the  academ¬ 
ic  reform  (in  the  NCAA),”  says  Rick 
Evrard,  director  of  legislative  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  NCAA.  “This  just  a 
continuation.” 

Other  propositions  approved  at 
the  NCAA  convention  include: 

■  Allowing  student  athletes  to 
request  information  about  their  po¬ 
tential  in  the  professional  sports 
market  without  losing  eligibility 
—  as  long  as  the  student  does  not 
retain  an  agent.  The  proposal  was 
designed  to  help  students  deal  with 


the  business  aspect  of  becoming 
professional  athletes  by  allowing 
them  to  seek  ‘job  advice”  like  stu¬ 
dents  in  other  disciplines. 

Student  athletes,  however,  can¬ 
not  enter  the  NBA  or  NFL  draft 
and  retain  eligibility.  The  Pacific- 
10  Conference  opposed  the  propo¬ 
sition,  fearing  that  institutions 
might  be  held  liable  if  an  athlete 
says  he  or  she  received  bad  advice 
from  his  or  her  university. 

■  Allowing  coaches  of  major 
sports  powerhouses  to  continue  to 
collect  money  for  product  endorse¬ 
ments  and  television  appearances, 
but  requiring  them  to  first  seek 
permission  from  the  schools’  pres¬ 
idents  to  do  so. 

■  Giving  Division  I  basketball 
teams  more  leeway  to  play  in  ex¬ 
hibition  games  during  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  holiday. 

■  The  NCAA  voted  against  a 
measure  to  create  a  new  football  di¬ 
vision,  Division  I-AAA,  for  smaller 
Division  I  schools. 
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Photo/Carey  Mlllsap 

Concordia  looks  on,  but  can't  do  a  thing  as  the  Centaurs  score  again. 


1  Oth  Annual 
Alumni  Classic 


Centaurs 

vs. 

Alumni 


Saturday 
Februaiy  29,  7  pm 
Westville  High  School 


■  The  full  NCAA  membership 
agreed  to  officially  oppose  a  feder¬ 
al  mandate  written  into  the  pend¬ 
ing  Higher  Education  Reautho¬ 
rization  Act  that  requires  public 
disclosure  of  athletics-related  rev¬ 
enue  and  expenditures  at  schools. 

“The  1992  NCAA  convention  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  in  recent  memory,”  said 


Creed  Black,  of  the  Knight  Foun¬ 
dation  Commission  on  Intercolle¬ 
giate  Athletics. 

Black  commented  that  “The  re¬ 
forms  approved.. .demonstrate  the 
renewed  commitment  of  university 
presidents  and  athletic  adminis¬ 
trators  to  the  integrity  of  intercol¬ 
legiate  sports  and  to  the  academic 
well-being  of  the  student-athlete.” 
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MOVIES 

Current  Showings 

THE  ADDAMS  FAMILY  (PG-13) 
ANJELICA  HUSTON  — 
DELIGHTFUL  RECREATION  OF 
THE  HUMOROUSLY  MACABRE 
FAMILY;  PERFECTLY  CAST 
(GOOD) 

AN  AMERICAN  TAIL:  FIEVEL 
GOES  WEST  (G)  — 
DISAPPOINTING,  ANIMATED 
SEQUEL  ABOUT  THE 
IMMIGRANT  MOUSE  FAMILY 
(FAIR) 

BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST  (G)  — 
DISNEY  MAGIC  REIGNS 
SUPREME  WITH  THIS 
DAZZLING  ANIMATED 
FEATURE  BASED  ON  THE 
CLASSIC  TALE  (GREAT) 

BUGSY  (R)  WARREN  BEATTY  — 
UNEVEN  GANGSTER  SAGA  OF 
THE  MOBSTER  WHO  INVENTED 
LAS  VEGAS  (FAIR) 

CAPE  FEAR  (R)  ROBERT  DE 
NIRO  —  STYLISH  FLOURISHES 
ADD  POTENCY  TO  THIS 
REMAKE  OF  THE  1962 
HORROR  FILM  (GREAT) 

FATHER  OF  THE  BRIDE  (PG) 
STEVE  MARTIN  — 
MODERNIZED,  SO-SO, 

VERSION  OF  THE  CLASSIC 
COMEDY;  ORIGINAL  IS  BETTER 
(FAIR) 

FOR  THE  BOYS  (R)  BETTE 
MIDLER  —  SPRAWLING, 
GLITZY  MUSICAL  DRAMA  OF 
SONG-AND-DANCE  DUO  WHO 
ENTERTAINED  THE  TROOPS 
(GOOD) 

FRIED  GREEN  TOMATOES  (PG- 
13)  KATHY  BATES  — 
ENDEARING  TALE  OF  FEMALE 
FRIENDSHIP  IN  DEEP  SOUTH 
(GOOD) 

GRAND  CANYON  (R)  DANNY 
GLOVER  —  FASCINATING 
MOSAIC  FILM  OFFERS  KEEN 
OBSERVATIONS  OF 


New  Releases 

THE  HAND  THAT  ROCKS  THE  CRADLE 

Socko  psychological  thriller  destined  to  keep  you  anchored  to  your 
seat  right  through  to  the  rousing  climax.  Rebecca  De  Mornay  is 
chillingly  effective  as  a  live-in  nanny  from  hell;  a  charming  but 
calculating  young  woman  who  wrecks  the  lives  of  a  yuppie  family. 
Plot  elements  click  smartly  into  place  as  the  poisonous  and 
manipulative  deeds  unfold.  An  exciting  ending,  honed  to  perfection, 
offers  a  surprise  hero.  Annabella  Sciorra  and  Matt  McCoy  star  as 
the  victimized  couple.  (R)  GOOD  HORROR  DIR-Curtis  Hanson 
LEAD-Rebecca  De  Mornay  RT-105  mins.  (Profanity,  brief  nudity) 

KUFFS 

Part  comedy,  part  action  drama,  this  cop  story  adopts  an 
adolescent  tone  in  its  portrayal  of  a  young  man  who  seeks 
revenge  for  his  brother’s  murder.  A  smirking  Christian  Slater,  who 
spends  much  screen  time  talking  to  the  camera,  is  in  the  title  role. 
He  is  an  irresponsible  special  policeman  who  settles  the  score 
after  dodging  much  gunfire  and  explosions.  The  dialogue  is  fitfully 
jokey  and  cynical  and  the  relentless  shoot-out  scenes  become 
tiresome.  Also  with  Tony  Goldwyn  and  Milla  Jovovich.  (PG-13) 
FAIR  COMEDY  DIR-Bruce  A.  Evans  LEAD-Christian  Slater  RT-100 
mins.  (Profanity) 


CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY 
(GREAT) 

HOOK  (PG)  ROBIN  WILLIAMS  — 
OVERBLOWN,  LATTER-DAY 
VERSION  OF  THE  CLASSIC 
"PETER  PAN”  FANTASY  (FAIR) 
JFK  (R)  KEVIN  COSTNER  — 
PROVOCATIVE,  HIGHLY 
CONTROVERSIAL  DOCUDRAMA 
RE-EXAMINES  KENNEDY 
ASSASSINATION  (GOOD) 

THE  LAST  BOY  SCOUT  (R) 
BRUCE  WILLIS  —  PRIVATE  EYE 
AND  EX  FOOTBALL  STAR  SEEK 
TO  SOLVE  A  MURDER; 
VIOLENT,  SLEAZY  ACTIONER 
(FAIR) 

MY  GIRL  (PG)  ANNA 
CHLUMSKY  —  TEARFUL 
HEART-TUGGER  INVOLVING 
YOUNG  GIRL  FACING  CRISES 
OF  GROWING  UP  (FAIR) 

THE  PRINCE  OF  TIDES  (R)  NICK 
NOLTE  —  SOUTHERN  MAN 
BARES  HIS  EMOTIONAL 
TORMENT;  VIGOROUS 
PERFORMANCE  BY  NOLTE 
(GOOD) 


RUSH  (R)  JASON  PATRIC  — 
SOBER  ACCOUNT  OF 
NARCOTICS  COPS  WHO 
BECOME  ADDICTED  (GOOD) 
STAR  TREK  VI  (PG)  WILLIAM 
SHATNER  —  FRESH  HUMOR 
AND  GOOD  SPECIAL  EFFECTS 
ENLIVEN  THIS  SEQUEL  IN  THE 
STURDY  SCI-FI  SERIES  (GOOD) 
COMING  ATTRACTION 
ANTHONY  HOPKINS  WILL  STAR 
IN  “HOWARDS  END,"  THE  FILM 
ADAPTATION  OF  THE  E.M. 
FORSTER  NOVEL.  ORION 
CLASSICS  WILL  DISTRIBUTE. 


Wild  Kingdom 


of  r  ryt  car  tvp  <£)un 


By  Anthony  Rubino,  Jr. 


Nt>ri:  The  following  is  funnier  if  it  is  read  in  the  voice  of  Captain  James  T.  Kirk  of  the  Starship,  Enterprise. 


COLLEGE— The  final  frontier.  These  are  the  voyages  of  the  college  student  Their  four — or  five — or  even 
six — year  mission:  To  explore  strange  new  worlds,  To  hang  out,  drink  beer,  and  party  without  reservation,  VV 

To  boldly  live  in  dormrooms  and  group  houses  that  would  repulse  cockroaches  and  swine!!  ^  ^ 


You  begin  college 
excited  yet  petrified 
What  if  you  hate  it?  Or 
worse —  what  if  you  love 
it,  and  then  flunk  out? 
That  would  really  suck! 


You  return  to  school 
after  a  summer  of 
menial  labor,  tanned 
and  refreshed  To  make 
up  for  lost  time,  you  r 
make  a  concious  effort  i 
to  party,  drink,  and 
have  sex  as  often  and  \ 
as  much  as  humanly  0, 
possible  1 1 


ROBIN  WILLIAMS 


You  draw  your  first  real 
conclusion  as  a  student 
of  higher  education 
Despite  what  you've 
been  told,  you  DO 
NOT  have  to  keep  up 
with  the  reading  This 
discovery  enhances 
your  social  life  greatly. 


1st  Semester,  Freshman  Yr.  I  2nd  Semester,  Freshman  Yr. 


You  overdid  it.  In  an  attempt- 
to  improve  upon  your  now 
01  G  P  A  you  study  a  little 
(not  a  lot)  harder  A  strange 
feeling  of  impending  doom 
begins  to  creep  into  the 
pit  of  your  stomach  You 
can  't  identify  it,  but  you  know, 
it  terrifies  you.  You  dismiss  it, 
and  have  another  beer 


1st  Semester,  Sophomore  yr.  |  2nd  Semester,  Sophomore  Yr. 
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Q.  Dear  Mr  College,  I'm  graduating  this  year  and  I  have  absolutely  no 
idea  what  to  do  with  my  life  What  now7 — Baffled 

A.  Dear  Baffled;  Go  to  law  school. 


Q.  Dear  Mr.  College,  I've  spent  all  the  money  my  parents  gave  me  for  this  semester  Can  I 
borrow  S300?  I  have  enclosed  a  stamped  envelope  for  your  convenience —Broke 

A.  Dear  Broke;  No.  But  thanks  for  the  stamp. 


Q*  Dear  Mr  College,  My  husband  doesn't  satisfy  me  sexually  He  insists  that  I'm  frigid, 
while  l  maintain  tnat  he's  just  not  man  enough  for  me  What  do  we  do9— Less  Than  Pleased 

A.  Dear  Less  Than;  I'm  pretty  sure  you  have  the  wrong  column. 
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THE  Crossword 


by  Mary  Cee  Whitten 
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ACROSS 
1  Together  with 
6  Style 

11  Palindromic 
word 

14  Copter  blade 
system 

15  Vietnamese 
capital 

16  Number  for 
a  Louis 

17  Wasteful 

19  Gardner  of 
films 

20  Pianist  Peter 

21  NOW  members 
23  Kind  of 

interests 

26  CPA's  concerns 

28  On  the  right 
side 

29  Like  some 
sweaters 

30  Grated 

31  Cartridge 

32  Residue 

35  Over  again 

36  Like  some 
gardens 


37  Where  Greeks 
met 

38  Cheat 

39  Buddy  and  Max 

40  Pen  type  of 
yore 

41  Olympian  Jim 

43  End 

44  Buckeyes 

46  Fakes 

47  Elect  as  a 
member 

48  Bates  or  Ladd 

49  Cask 

50  Risky  adventure 

57  Happy  —  lark 

58  Melees 

59  Hot  drink 

60  Neighbor 
of  Md. 

61  Barn  adjuncts 

62  Lyric  poem 

DOWN 

1  "Some  —  born 
great...” 

2  Smoked  salmon 

3  Great  Giant 

40  Having  five 
leaves 

42  '50's  dance 

43  Kind  of  admiral 

44  Group  of  eight 
15  Dwelling 

46  Dental  item 


4  Neither’s  pal 

5  Gave 

6  Beet  type 

7  Lake:  It. 

8  Literary 
collection 

9  Heir 

10  Dame  Edith  — 

11  Test 

12  Fastener 

13  Linda  or 
Maurice 

18  Swerve 

22  Keats  work 

23  Streaked 

24  Unusual 

25  Ragout 

26  College  girls 

27  Word  with  poly 

28  Tow 

29  Question  word 
31  Oozes 

33  By  oneself 

34  Sentry  word 

36  Alert 

37  “Song  —  Blue” 
39  Certain  hats 

48  Choir  voice 

51  Clock  number 

52  USSR  neighbor 

53  Acme 

54  Wedding  words 

55  Not  even 

56  Comic  Louis 
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INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publicity  and  Publications. 


announcements 


Dr.  Scott  Smithson,  assistant  professor  of  communication,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  his  Ph.D.  at  Purdue  West  Lafayette. 


appointments  and  elections 


Mr.  John  Sanaghan,  coordinator  of  Student  Services/Nursing,  has  been 
appointed  advisor  on  ethics  and  professional  conduct  education  for  the 
Chicago  region  by  the  Futures  Industry  Institute,  the  international 
association  of  trading  corporations  affiliated  with  the  futures  and  options 
markets. 

New  Purdue  Alumni  Association-North  Central  board  members  and 
officers  are:  Patrick  J.  Mulchay,  Chesterton;  Robin  Mulvihill,  Crown 
Point;  and  Joan  Williams,  Porter.  Williams  also  is  serving  as  board 
secretary  for  the  coming  year.  Other  officers  are:  Jim  Kmiec,  LaPorte, 
president;  Joan  Vanaman,  Hebron,  vice  president;  and  David  Gonsorek, 
Michigan  City,  treasurer. 


radio-tv  appearances 


Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  supervision,  appeared  on  CBN 
national  television  on  Jan.  24,  speaking  on  his  family’s  experience  and 
promoting  consumer  health  care. 


speaking  engagements 


Dr.  Ross  Blythe,  professor  of  education,  spoke  on  “Ethnic  Chicago”  to 
the  Chesterton  Kiwanis,  Jan.  4.  On  Jan.  13,  he  spoke  to  the  Valparaiso 
Welcome  Wagon  on  “Chicago’s  History,  Museums  and  Neighborhoods.” 
His  topic  for  the  Parents  as  Teachers  of  Chesterton  on  Jan.  20  was 
“Chicago  for  Children.” 

Dr.  K.  Gene  Norton,  visiting  instructor  of  English,  presented  a  paper  on 
“Fiction  as  History;  Walter  D.  Edmonds’  Drums  Along  the  Mohawk  ”  at 
the  LaPorte  County  Public  Library  on  Jan.  12,  as  part  of  the  “Let’s  Talk 
About  It”  series.  From  Feb.  23-March  22,  he  will  give  a  series  of  lectures 
on  modem  and  contemporary  poetry  at  the  Lake  County  Public  Library 
Griffith  Branch,  as  part  of  the  “Poets  in  Person”  series. 

Mr.  John  Coggins,  dean  of  students,  will  give  a  half-day  workshop  for 
the  staff  of  the  Portage  Adult  Learning  Center,  Feb.  4,  at  Sand  Creek 
Country  Club,  Chesterton.  On  Feb.  18,  he  will  speak  on  “Winning  in 
Life”  at  the  Oasis  Club  of  Valparaiso,  at  8  p.m.  at  St.  Paul’s  Elementary 
School. 


books  and  articles 


Prof.  Larry  Seibert,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  is  the 
author  of  “Can  Background  Music  Affect  In-store  Sales?”  in  the  Fall 
1991  issue  of  Purdue  Retailer. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Dr.  Peter  Wilkin,  associate  professor  of  biology,  presented  a  poster  on 
“The  Instantaneous  Forces  on  a  Giant  Silkworm  Moth  Flying  in  a  Wind 
Tunnel”  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists, 
Dec.  27-30  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  Naveen  K.  Velagapudi,  assistant  professor  of  industrial  engineering, 
attended  the  Winter  Simulation  Conference,  1991,  Dec.  8-10  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Ms.  Sharon  Spoon,  secretary  in  the  Chancellor’s  office,  attended  “The 
Organized  Receptionist,”  Jan.  6  in  South  Bend. 

Dr.  Keith  Schwingendorf,  associate  professor  of  mathematics,  spoke  on 
“Computer/Cooperative  Based  Calculus  for  Management,  the  Social  and 
Life  Science  Students,”  at  the  Mathematics  Association  of  America’s 
session  on  Research  in  Undergraduate  Education,  jointly  meeting  with 
the  American  Mathematical  Society,  Jan.  8-12  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  also 
assisted  in  conducting  a  workshop  on  “Learning  Abstract  Algebra  by 
Programming  in  ISETL.” 

Ms.  Joy  Banyas,  coordinator  of  printing  and  publications,  and  Ms. 
Karen  Aigner,  production  artist,  attended  an  Apple  Computer,  Inc., 
seminar  on  “Automating  Campus  Publications,”  Jan.  28  in  Rosemont,  Ill. 

Prof.  Marcia  Miller,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  Prof.  Kim 
Genovese,  assistant  professor  of  nursing,  and  Dr.  Patricia  Babcock, 
associate  professor  and  chair  of  the  Nursing  Section,  gave  a  poster 
presentation  on  “The  Multifocused  Faculty  Selection  Model:  A  Design 
for  Hiring  the  Best  Nursing  Faculty”  at  the  Faculty  Development  ’92 
conference,  Jan.  4  in  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Patricia  Buckler,  assistant  professor  of  English  and  director  of 
composition,  and  Prof.  Barbara  Lootens,  associate  professor  of  En¬ 
glish,  attended  the  Winter  Workshop  Conference  on  College  Composi¬ 
tion  and  Communication,  Jan.  4-7  in  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla. 

Dr.  Ross  Blythe,  professor  of  education,  attended  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
November. 

Mr.  Fred  Miller,  director  of  campus  development,  attended  the  CASE 
District  V  annual  conference  and  the  Big  10  Alumni  Programmers 
meeting,  Dec.  16  in  Chicago. 


etc. 


Mr.  Jeff  Jones,  director  of  continuing  education  non-credit  programs, 
was  one  of  four  school  board  members  from  across  Indiana  interviewed 
for  an  article  in  the  latest  issue  of  Journal  of  the  Indiana  School  Board 
Association.  He  serves  on  the  Michigan  City  Area  Schools  Board  of 
School  Trustees. 

Mr.  John  Coggins,  dean  of  students,  is  listed  in  the  23  rd  edition  of  Marquis 
Who’s  Who  in  the  Midwest. 

Ms.  Lisa  Smith  began  duties  as  library  clerk  on  Jan.  13. 
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School  of  education 
to  implement 
accreditation  changes 

PU/NC’s  ed  program  to  comply  with  NCATE, 
to  come  in  line  with  Lafayette’s 

by  Paul  Petroff 

Due  to  recent  recommendations  by  the  National 
Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
(NCATE)  concerning  the  accreditation  procedures 
for  extension  campuses,  some  changes  will,  most 
probably,  be  implemented  in  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Purdue  University  North  Central. 

These  changes  are  necessary  to  bring  PU/NC  more 
closely  in  line  with  West  Lafayette’s  program.  NCATE 
standards  dictate  that  extension  campuses  must  fol¬ 
low  the  same  guidelines,  standards,  restrictions,  and 
curriculum  as  the  parent  campus. 

Generally  speaking,  PU/NC’s  education  program 
does  closely  resemble  West  Lafayette’s,  but  a  few 
adjustments  will  be  necessary  to  close  those  gaps 
which  currently  exist. 

Those  students  who  are  preparing  to  student  teach 
can  rest  easy.  These  proposed  changes  will  have  the 
greatest  impact  on  students  who  are  attending  Pur¬ 
due  Westville  but  who  have  not  yet  been  admitted  to 
Teacher  Education,  according  to  Dr.  Kurt  Acton,  Ed¬ 
ucation  Section  Chairperson. 

Some  of  the  changes  which  can  be  predicted  with 
relative  certainty  include: 

■  A  shift  from  the  current  ten  week  student  teach¬ 
ing  experience  in  one  classroom  to  a  sixteen  week  (full 


Photo/Susie  Halsey 

Smoking  section  in  LSF  cafeteria  is  most  often  filled  to  capacity;  smokers  and  non-smokers 
alike  are  worried  about  designated  smoking  areas  on  campus.  See  Sounding  Board,  page  5. 

semester)  experience  divided  between  two  class¬ 
rooms — one  primary  (grades  1-3)  and  one  secondary 
(grades  4-7).  This  change  is  expected  within  the 
next  two  years. 

■  A  higher  GPA  requirement  for  admission  to 
Teacher  Education.  The  current  requirement  is  4.5 
and  the  proposal  would  increase  that  to  4.8.  If  ap- 

•  See  Changes,  page  2 


Sentiments 
sizzle  over 
smoking  area 

As  of  July  1,  1992,  the  designat¬ 
ed  smoking  area  in  the  LSF  cafe¬ 
teria  will  no  longer  exist,  a  result  of 
decisions  by  an  ad  hoc  committee 
appointed  by  Chancellor  Alspaugh 
to  review  the  smoking  policy. 

Letters  to  the  editor  indicate  that 
some  students  are  not  pleased  with 
the  committee’s  decision. 

That  same  committee  has  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  review  the 
matter  of  a  smoke-free  campus  for 
PU/NC. 

The  Student  Senate  has  sched¬ 
uled  an  open  forum  for  noon  on 
Monday,  February  24,  to  be  held  in 
LSF  170  A. 

The  forum  will  be  your  chance  to 
vocalize  opinions  on  the  matter,  so 
it  is  in  your  best  interest  to  attend. 


Bush  unveils  good  news, 
bad  news  education  budget 


DOE  balks  over  release  of  crime  records 


(CPS)  —  Nearly  two  months  af¬ 
ter  a  federal  judge  cleared  the  way 
for  campus  police  to  release  crime 
reports  to  student  journalists,  the 
Department  of  Education  (DOE) 
remains  uncooperative  and  some 
administrators  still  refuse  to  pro¬ 
vide  campus  crime  information. 

On  Jan.  17,  the  DOE  asked  U.S. 
District  Judge  Stanley  Harris  to 
dismiss  an  earlier  case  filed  against 
it  by  the  Student  Press  Law  Center 
and  three  student  journalists. 

That  complaint  alleged  that  the 
federal  Family  Educational  Rights 
and  Privacy  Act,  commonly  called 
the  Buckley  Amendment,  violated 
the  journalists’  right  to  receive  in¬ 
formation  as  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment. 


The  Buckley  Amendment,  en¬ 
acted  in  1974,  prohibits  the  release 
of  any  student  educational  records 
without  prior  consent  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  The  DOE  includes  campus 
crime  records  in  its  definition  of 
education  records. 

Harris  ruled  in  favor  of  the  SPLC 
on  Nov*.  21  and  ordered  the  de¬ 
partment  to  stop  withholding  fed¬ 
eral  funds  from  universities  that 
disclose  campus  crime  information. 
The  current  injunction  remains  in 


place  until  Congress  approves  sev¬ 
eral  bills  pending  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  that  will  eliminate  cam¬ 
pus  crime  records  as  part  of  the 
Buckley  Amendment. 

“All  (the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion)  is  doing  now  is  trying  to  get 
our  case  out  of  court.  They’re  pro¬ 
longing  this  lawsuit  and  continuing 
to  make  this  issue  uncertain,”  said 
Mark  Goodman,  executive  director 

•  See  DOE,  page  2 
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First  black  pilot  honored 

OXFORD,  OH  (CPS)  - —  Six  students  at  Miami  University  have 
launched  a  nationwide  campaign  to  publicize  the  story  of  Bessie 
Coleman,  the  first  black  to  become  a  licensed  pilot  in  the  U.S. 

The  students  are  distributing  information  packets  about  Coleman, 
who  earned  her  flying  license  in  1921,  to  schools,  libraries  and  museums 
throughout  the  country.  Their  goal:  to  get  a  U.S.  postage  stamp  is¬ 
sued  in  her  honor. 

Coleman,  bom  in  Texas  in  1893,  was  the  12th  of  13  children.  She 
attending  flight  training  in  France  and  returned  to  the  United  States 
to  open  a  flying  school  to  teach  other  blacks  to  fly. 

A  mechanical  failure  on  her  plane  caused  her  death  during  a  test 
flight  in  Florida  in  1926  when  she  was  33. 

On  April  30,  the  anniversary  of  Coleman’s  death,  black  aviators  fly 
over  the  Chicago  cemetery  where  she  is  buried  and  drop  flowers  on  her 
grave.  According  to  the  students,  Coleman  when  to  France  because 
she  could  not  find  an  American  willing  to  teach  a  black  woman  to  fly. 


WASHINGTON  (CPS)  —  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  has  unveiled  a  budget 
proposing  a  major  restructuring  of 
federal  student  aid  that  would  in¬ 
crease  the  maximum  Pell  Grant 
but  finance  it  in  part  by  removing 
400,000  students  from  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  president’s  fiscal  1993  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  budget  would 
boost  Pell  Grant  funding  by  $1.2 
billion  and  increase  the  maximum 
grant  from  $2,400  to  $3,700  a  year 
for  the  neediest  students.  But  the 
president  would  pay  for  the  in¬ 
crease  by  reducing  the  number  of 
Pell  Grants  and  slashing  other  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  programs. 

Bush’s  budget  would  provide  no 
new  funds  for  either  Perkins  Loans 
or  State  Student  Incentive  Grants 
and  would  cut  college  work-study 
funds  by  $160  million,  forcing  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  to  increase 
their  contributions  to  the  program. 
Currently,  the  government  pro¬ 
vides  70  percent  of  work-study 
salaries;  the  proposed  budget  would 
cut  that  amount  to  50  percent. 

“President  Bush’s  fiscal  year 
1993  budget  confirms  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  that  he  is  no  ’ed¬ 
ucation  president,”  said  Tajel  Shah, 
head  of  the  United  States  Student 
Association,  a  lobbying  group  in 
Washington. 

Shah  criticized  the  White  House 
for  restricting  access  to  Pell  Grants 
during  a  recession. 


“With  30  states  in  budget  crises 
and  record-high  tuition  increases, 
these  proposals  would  slash  finan¬ 
cial  aid  and  force  many  students 
out  of  postsecondary  education,” 
she  said. 

In  presenting  the  budget  Jan. 
29,  Education  Secretary  Lamar 


President  Bush  at  press  conference 

Alexander  said  the  plan  reflected 
unprecedented  federal  support  for 
education.  Even  with  the  restruc¬ 
turing,  he  said,  the  budget  propos¬ 
es  a  17  percent  increase  in  student 
aid.  “The  president’s  budget  pri¬ 
ority  is  education,”  Alexander  said. 

Of  the  $2  billion  in  new  money 
for  student  aid,  about  $1.1  billion 
would  come  through  higher  subsi- 

•  See  Bush,  page  2 
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From  the 

editor’s  keyboard... 


The  ad  hoc  smoking  committee’s 
decision  to  remove  the  smoking  sec¬ 
tion  from  the  LSF  cafeteria  has 
been  the  focus  of  much  attention 
the  past  week. 

What  bothers  many  people  is  the 
fact  that  they  were  unaware  that 
the  decision  was  even  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

That  is  a  point  well  taken. 


The  Student  Senate  has  planned 
an  open  forum,  purposes  of  which 
are  to  discuss  the  matter  of  a 
smoke-free  policy  for  our  campus. 

The  forum  is  the  best  chance  you 
have  to  get  the  message  across  to 
the  governing  bodies  of  this  campus 
that  decisions  are  not  made  in  a 
vacuum.  Be  there. 


Spring  1992 

Deadlines 

Print  Dates 

March  4 

March  1 1 

March  25 

April  1 

April  15 

April  22 

BE  A  GOOD 


Volunteer. 


Changes 


American  Heart 
Association 


•  continued  from  page  1 ... 

proved,  this  change  would  affect 
those  students  entering  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  fall  of  1993. 

■  A  reduction  in  the  degree  of 
flexibility  we  currently  enjoy.  This 
problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  NCATE  will  be  coming  to  our 
campus  and  scrutinizing  our  cur¬ 
riculum.  Therefore,  the  changes 
need  to  be  implemented  prior  to 
their  visit.  In  short,  the  changes 
need  to  be  in  place  within  nine 
months.  This  compression  of  the 
process  has  complicated  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  relatively 
smooth  transition. 

■  A  shifting  in  elective  hours. 
The  proposed  plan  would  require 
that  students  be  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  proficiency  at  the  third 
semester  level  for  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  Thus,  first  and  second 


semester  foreign  language  classes, 
if  needed  by  a  student  to  develop 
the  required  level  of  proficiency, 
would  be  counted  as  elective  hours. 
This  differs  from  the  current  sys¬ 
tem  which  requires  three  courses  in 
a  foreign  language. 

■  The  inclusion  of  health  edu¬ 
cation  and  physical  education 
methods  courses.  These  changes 
are  in  response  to  shortcomings 
noted  by  early  NCATE  reports. 

Dr.  Acton  expects  these  will  be¬ 
come  required  courses  within  a 
year  and  will  replace  courses  al¬ 
ready  in  the  curriculum. 

While  these  changes  may  seem 
overwhelming  when  presented  all 
at  once,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  these  are  proposed  changes  at 
this  time. 

As  more  information  becomes 
available  and  decisions  are  final¬ 
ized,  the  students  will  be  apprised. 
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Dr.  Acton  stated  that  the  student 
information  packet  is  being  updat¬ 
ed  to  reflect  the  standards  of  West 
Lafayette  and  will  eventually  be 
available  to  those  students  to  whom 
it  will  apply.  He  also  stated  that, 
with  the  establishment  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  school  of  education  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  development  of  procedures 


and  channels  of  communication, 
he  is  encouraged  by  the  exchanges 
which  are  already  taking  place  be¬ 
tween  our  campuses. 

Hold  fast  —  the  storms  of  change 
will  pass  and  then  we  will  return, 
once  more,  to  the  “calm  waters” 
those  in  the  education  section  enjoy. 


DOE 


continued  from  page  1 ... 


of  the  SPLC. 

The  DOE  denies  that  it  is 
stonewalling  or  opposing  the  re¬ 
lease  of  campus  crime  records. 

“We  think  that  the  appropriate 
form  to  permit  disclosure  (of  cam¬ 
pus  crime  records)  is  in  the  leg¬ 
islative  branch,”  said  a  department 
spokesman  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified.  “We  wholeheartedly 
support  those  efforts.”  We  are 
working  with  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  on  this  and  they  have  some 
concerns  that  the  (SPLC)  ruling 
could  set  a  precedent  as  to  how  oth¬ 
er  laws  are  applied.” 

That,  the  spokesman  said,  is  the 
reason  the  latest  brief  was  filed. 

While  the  legal  tangles  continue 
and  pending  bills  move  through 
Congress,  student  journalists  are 
the  ones  facing  the  most  difficulty. 
Several  schools  have  reported  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  records  despite 
the  injunction  against  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  including  the 


Chanticleer  at  Jacksonville  State 
University  in  Alabama. 

“When  the  ruling  came  down,  we 
immediately  approached  the  ad¬ 
ministration  both  verbally  and  in 
writing,”  said  Eric  Mackey,  Chan¬ 
ticleer  editor. 

“They  said  they  would  only  re¬ 
lease  the  information  if  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  so  we  called 
(the  department)  ...  and  they  said 
they  wouldn’t  do  that. 

“So  we  have  a  standoff.  The  de¬ 
partment  refuses  to  send  anything 
and  the  administration  refuses  to 
release  anything  without  a  letter 
from  the  department.” 

According  to  Goodman,  Mack¬ 
ey’s  paper  is  following  the  correct 
procedure  to  gain  access. 

Other  newspapers  reporting 
problems  with  the  department  and 
campus  administrators  include: 
the  Anniston  Star,  a  newspaper 
that  also  covers  Jacksonville  State; 
Sam  Houston  University  in  Texas 
and  the  Huntsville  Item,  which  cov- 


Backward 

Glances... 


February  19th  in  history 


1800  —  Napoleon  centralizes 
French  administration. 


1918  —  Nationalization  of  all 
land,  farm  buildings, 
equipment,  and  livestock 
is  announced  in  Russia. 


1923  —  Jean  Sibelius  in  Helsinki 
conducts  the  premiere 
of  his  Sixth  Symphony. 


1945- 


■  U.S.  Marines  invade 
Iwo  Jima. 


1972  —  Five  U.S.  airmen,  who 
were  allegedly  captured 
during  the  bombing  raids 
of  February  16  and  17, 
were  publicly  displayed 
in  Hanoi,  Vietnam. 


Born  Today 


1473  —  Nicolaus  Copernicus, 
a  Polish  astronomer  who 
was  the  first  to  propose 
a  heliocentric  solar  system 


1717  —  David  Garrick,  British 
actor,  and  theatrical  manager. 


1817  —  William  Ill  of  the 
Netherlands 


1912  —  Stan  Kenton,  U.S. 
musician 


1960  —  Prince  Andrew  Albert 
Christian  Edward, 
second  son  of  Englands’ 
Queen  Elizabeth 


ers  the  university;  the  University  of 
Dayton  in  Ohio;  Temple  Universi¬ 
ty,  and  the  University  of  Central 
Arkansas. 

Harris  is  expected  to  rule  on  the 
Department  of  Education’s  request 
by  the  end  of  February. 


Bush 


•  continued  from  page  1 ... 

dies  for  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
programs.  The  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  said  it  expects  a  50  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  loan  volume  this  year, 
and  the  department  also  would 
raise  the  loan  limits  on  several  GSL 
programs. 

The  administration  also  propos¬ 
es  to  broaden  eligibility  for  Pell 
Grants  and  GSLs  to  include  any 
student  who  takes  at  least  one  class 
in  postsecondary  education. 
Alexander  said  this  policy  would 
promote  lifelong  learning  for  adults 
who  want  or  need  additional  edu¬ 
cation  or  job  skills. 

The  president  proposed  several 
new  measures  to  combat  loan  de¬ 
faults,  one  of  which  would  force 
states  to  bear  some  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  costs  of  delinquent  loans  at 
schools  with  high  default  rates. 


Another  proposal  would  delay  loan 
disbursements  for  first-year  stu¬ 
dents. 

Bush  and  Alexander  also  called 
for  a  change  in  the  definition  of  an 
“independent  student.”  Under  the 
plan,  students  could  call  themselves 
“independent”  only  if  they  are  at 
least  26  years  of  age  or  can  show  in¬ 
come  large  enough  “to  demonstrate 
self-sufficiency.” 

USSA  officials  opposed  the  de¬ 
fault  and  independent  student  pro¬ 
visions.  “The  bottom  line  is  that 
students  will  be  hurt,”  said  Glenn 
Magpantay,  a  New  York  college 
student  and  member  of  USSA’s 
board  of  directors. 

The  budget  plan  does  include  one 
initiative  likely  to  please  all  stu¬ 
dents  —  the  right  to  deduct  stu¬ 
dent  loan  interest  on  income  tax 
returns.  The  provision  could  affect 
up  to  8  million  people  who  have 


borrowed  $45  billion  for  tuition 
fees  and  living  expenses. 

In  addition,  students  and  par 
ents  could  withdraw  savings  from 
Individual  Retirement  Accounts 
(IRAs)  to  help  finance  postsec 
ondary  education  expenses,  withoul 
penalty. 

The  president’s  budget  also  pro 
posed  $417  million  for  TRIO  pro 
grams  that  offer  pre-college  helf 
to  disadvantaged  students,  a  6  per 
cent  increase  from  current  fund 
ing.  Similar  to  last  year’s  budget 
the  administration  proposed  a  con 
solidation  of  four  TRIO  program: 
under  a  new  state  formula  grant  fo 
“Precollege  Outreach.” 

The  Bush  budget  now  goes  to  th< 
House  and  Senate,  where  law 
makers  will  begin  work  on  educa 
tion  spending  bills  for  the  fisca 
year  beginning  Oct.  1. 
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Money:  it's  there,  but  you  have  to  find  it 


Many  students  visit  the  finan¬ 
cial  aid  office  to  inquire  about  schol¬ 
arships.  Some  resourceful  students 
and  parents  ask  how  they  can  just 
apply  for  all  available  scholarships 
in  one  fell  swoop. 

The  search  for  financial  re¬ 
sources  is  not  difficult  but  it  takes 
effort  and  organization.  A  schol¬ 
arship  search  is  very  much  like  a 


job  search;  candidates  must  demon¬ 
strate  that  they  are  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  according  to  the  goals 
of  the  organization  granting  the 
job  or  the  funds. 

First,  you  should  file  a  Finan¬ 
cial  Aid  Form,  regardless  of  your 
expectations  about  receiving  fi¬ 
nancial  aid,  because  many  organi¬ 
zations  require  the  results  of  needs 
analysis  (your  FAF)  to  determine 
your  “need,”  just  as  your  financial 
aid  office  does. 


Scholarships  may  be  available 
as  a  result  of  your  religious  affilia¬ 
tion  or  your  membership  in  certain 
organizations,  such  as  4-H. 

Veterans  should  check  with  the 
Veteran’s  Administration  to  find 
out  what  type  of  benefits  may  be 
available  to  them  or  members  of 
their  families. 

Check  the  sources  that  you  think 


may  offer  some  scholarship  help  to 
you.  Finding  sources  of  assistance 

can  be  compared  to  job  “network- 
■  _  » 
mg. 

Your  library  is  another  valuable 
resource  for  information.  Sources 
on  scholarships,  grants,  and  loans 


can  be  easily  located  by  using  the 
card  catalog  or  consulting  the  ref¬ 
erence  librarian. 

The  Financial  Aid  office  offers 
resource  material  as  well;  a  bibli¬ 
ography  of  resources  available  on 
this  campus  is  available  there.  It 
is  up  to  you  to  contact  the  organi¬ 
zations  that  offer  the  types  of  as¬ 
sistance  that  apply  to  you. 

Financial  assistance  is  typically 
categorized  to  target  the  kind  of 
student  the  philanthropic  organi¬ 
zation  wishes  to  assist.  An  orga¬ 
nization  may  wish  to  help  a  student 
pursuing  a  certain  degree  or  pro¬ 
fession,  or  they  may  want  to  help  a 
student  of  a  certain  ethnic  back¬ 
ground  or  gender.  Most  sponsors 
want  some  sort  of  commitment  or 

•  See  Money,  page  10... 


Students  assist  free 
tax  service  at  PU/N C 


March  1  Is  the  deadline  for 
filing  your  Financial  Aid  Form 


However,  private  organizations 
are  not  constrained  by  the  same 
regulations  as  financial  aid  ad¬ 
ministrators  when  giving  out  funds. 
They  do  recognize  that  the  analy¬ 
sis  provided  as  a  result  of  filing  the 
FAF  offers  a  reliable  method  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  financial  strength  of  a 
family. 

Next,  some  footwork  will  be  nec¬ 
essary.  The  most  obvious  sources 
are  close  to  you.  Keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  your  local  newspaper.  Com¬ 
munity  groups  often  seek  home¬ 
town  students  as  beneficiaries  of 
their  generosity. 

Check  community  resources  such 
as  fraternal  organizations  and 
sororities.  Perhaps  your  employer 
or  your  parent’s  employer  offers 
educational  benefits. 


Students  from  PU/NC’s  tax  and 
accounting  classes  and  other 
PU/NC  volunteers  are  helping  peo¬ 
ple  fill  out  their  income  tax  forms 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  every  Sat¬ 
urday  until  April  12,  at  the  PU/NC 
Library  in  LSF.  The  service  will 
not  be  available  March  7,  when  the 
students  are  on  spring  break. 

Although  the  tax  assistance  is 
free  and  open  to  the  public,  there 
are  some  limitations,  according  to 
Ken  Lavery,  assistant  professor  of 
general  business  and  student  tax 
club  adviser.  The  service  is  only  for 
those  filing  basic  returns- 1040  with 
Schedule  A/B,  1040A,  1040EZ,  and 
the  Indiana  IT -40.  In  addition, 
gross  income  must  be  $30,000  or 
less,  coming  from  wages,  salaries, 
tips,  pensions,  ordinary  interest, 


dividends,  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  or  Social  Security  bene¬ 
fits. 

Returns  with  itemized  deduc¬ 
tions  will  be  prepared  only  if  the  in¬ 
dividual  meets  the  other  qualifica¬ 
tions,  Lavery  said. 

Help  will  be  given  on  a  first- 
come,  first-serve  basis  to  taxpayers 
who  bring  all  tax-related  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  1991  tax  year,  includ¬ 
ing  W-2s,  interest  income  state¬ 
ments,  other  income  information, 
with  copies  of  their  1990  federal 
and  state  tax  returns. 

The  tax  assistance  is  part  of  the 
IRS's  Volunteer  Income  Tax  As¬ 
sistance  (VITA)  program.  This  is 
the  fourth  year  that  Lavery  and 
his  students  have  been  part  of  the 
VITA  program. 


Chancellor’s 

Comer 

by  Dale  Alspaugh,  Chancellor 

The  ground  hog  certainly  saw  his  shadow  in 
Northwest  Indiana  last  weekend.  I  suppose  that 
means  we’ll  be  in  for  six  more  weeks  of  winter.  If 
recent  history,  and  the  ground  hog,  are  any  predic¬ 
tors  we  may  well  expect  to  see  more  snow  before  we 
see  spring  flowers  bloom.  It  seems  like  only  yester¬ 
day  that  I  wrote  an  article  for  “The  Rapport”  ex¬ 
plaining  what  happened  when  we  had  to  close  cam¬ 
pus  because  of  snow,  which  the  subject  of  part  of 
my  message  to  you  today. 

Despite  our  best  efforts  at  trying  to  widely  dis¬ 
seminate  the  policy  that  we  use  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  close  campus,  much  confusion 
and  misunderstanding  still  exists. 

The  basic  policy  is  quite  simple:  because  we  are 
totally  dependent  upon  the  ability  to  get  to  campus 
and  to  park,  we  will  close  campus  if  it  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  we  cannot  keep  the  parking  lot  open  or 
if  U.S.  Highway  421  is  blocked. 

Normally,  this  begins  with  a  telephone  call  to  me 
around  5:00  a.m.  During  that  call,  we  discuss  the 
current  and  projected  state  of  the  parking  lots  on 
campus,  and  the  traffic  on  421.  We  also  consider 
whatever  forecast  information  is  available.  Over 
the  years,  our  physical  plant  crew  have  developed 
good  snow  removal  techniques  and  are  quite  experi¬ 
enced  at  dealing  with  fairly  heavy  snows. 

A  different  situation  occurred  on  January  15  of 
this  year.  In  the  late  morning,  the  wind  shifted  to 


Photo/Susie  Halsey 

Chancellor  Alspaugh 

the  north  as  a  front  passed.  Heavy  snow  began 
with  strong  winds  out  of  the  north  blowing  snow 
that  impaired  visibility.  Shortly  before  1:00  p.m., 
Tom  Nelson,  Directory  of  Physical  Plant,  and 
Howard  Bashore,  Chief  of  University  Police,  met  in 
my  office  to  discuss  the  situation.  At  that  time,  the 
staff  felt  that  they  would  be  able  to  maintain  the 
parking  lots  in  a  reasonable  fashion,  although  the 
parked  cars  certainly  made  the  job  more  difficult. 

In  that  case,  our  main  concern  was  not  for  the 

•  See  Corner,  page  10... 
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4  Spectator  Wednesday,  February  19,  1992 

Costs  of  the  gulf  war:  an  essay 


The  date  was  February  26, 1991.  It  was  the  second 
day  of  the  NATO  forces  ground  invasion  in  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Kuwait.  Everything  was  going  as  well  as  could 
have  been  expected  that  day  until  the  Marines  of 
Company  C  Eighth  Combat  Engineers  started  the 
breach  into  the  second  minebelt. 

I  remember  riding  up  to  the  minefield  that  morning 
in  an  M-60  tank.  I  could  see  constantan  wire  spread 
all  over  the  desert  floor  about  750  meters  ahead,  and 
the  oil  fields  that  the  enemy,  or  our  planes,  had  ex¬ 
ploded  a  couple  of  days  before  the  ground  assault.  I 
had  the  gut  feeling  that  the  enemy  would  not  lie  down 
for  us  like  they  did  a  mile  and  a  halfback  on  the  first 
minebelt. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  vicious  explosion,  and  the 
seventh  tank  in  front  of  my  tank  came  to  a  sudden 
halt.  The  left  track  had  been  ripped  right  off  its 
wheels.  Pieces  of  it  were  scattered  all  over  the  desert. 
The  commander  of  the  wounded  tank  radioed  to  the 
rest  of  the  force  that  he  had  hit  the  edge  of  the  mine¬ 
field. 

My  tank,  along  with  two  others,  made  a  hard  left 
flanking  movement.  Turrets  of  tanks  were  scanning 
the  area  while  we  moved  into  position  for  the  breach. 

Seconds  passed,  then  it  was  as  if  the  gates  of  hell 
had  been  opened.  Incoming  rounds  flew  down  on  our 
position  as  if  we  were  magnets.  Frantic  voices  could 
be  heard  over  the  radio.  We  could  hear  the  sounds  of 
outgoing  heavy  explosive  and  sabot  rounds  from  inside 
our  tank. 

I  could  only  think  that  I  was  not  going  to  die  in  this 
god-forsaken  minefield.  Suddenly  the  tank  halted  and 
the  commander  said  to  me,  “OK,  Woodpecker,  it’s  all 
yours  now.”  I  pushed  a  lever  in  the  tank  and  the  rock¬ 
et  raised  to  its  firing  position.  My  heart  seemed  as 
though  it  was  in  my  throat.  I  told  the  commander, 
“Rocket  armed.” 

I  pushed  the  button  and  the  rocket  roared  off, 
pulling  behind  it  2,300  pounds  of  Composition  C-4,  a 
plastic  explosive.  When  the  rocket  hit  the  desert  floor 
the  commander  said  to  me,  “OK,  Woodpecker,  light  it 
up.”  The  impact  of  the  explosion  shook  my  insides.  I 
yelled  to  the  commander,  “Touchdown,  get  us  out  of 
here!” 

On  the  way  out  we  started  to  receive  incoming  ene¬ 
my  artillery  from  all  directions  of  the  minefields.  We 


made  it  out  of  the  lane  and  pulled  back  just  out  of 
reach  of  the  artillery.  An  air  strike  was  called  in  on 
the  position.  All  we  could  do  now  was  wait  until  the 
strike  hit  so  we  could  continue  with  the  breach. 

After  the  air  strike  by  two  A6-Intruders,  the  tanks 
entering  the  lane  had  few  problems  breaking  through 
and  engaging  the  enemy.  In  the  face  of  tanks  pushing 
through  the  lanes,  the  enemy  had  pulled  back  to  its 
secondary  positions,  leaving  the  minefields  open  for 
the  engineers  to  manually  proof  the  lanes. 

When  I  left  my  tank  to  meet  up  with  my  squad 
which  had  to  go  back  into  the  lanes  and  proof  them  for 
mines,  I  saw  my  friend  JJ.  He  looked  at  me  with  an 
awkward  smile,  and  then  his  squad  entered  the  lane 
ahead  of  us. 

J.J.  and  I  had  become  best  friends  over  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  He  was  closer  to  a  brother  to  me  than  any 
other  person  was  at  that  time.  We  ate  together, 
shared  our  mail,  cried  together.  The  only  thing  we 
didn’t  do  was  swap  spit. 

JJ.  had  the  lead  into  the  lane  and  he  was  anxious 
to  get  the  proofing  done.  On  the  way  down  the  lane  he 
stepped  off  to  the  right  of  the  tank  track. 

It  was  as  if  someone  had  cut  him  in  two.  An  anti¬ 
personnel  mine  had  gone  off  underneath  him,  tearing 
off  both  his  legs.  By  the  time  our  medic  got  to  him  it 
was  too  late.  He  had  lost  too  much  blood  and  would  be 
dead  before  a  medevac  could  get  him  out  of  the  area. 
When  I  reached  him,  his  squad  leader  was  holding 
him  in  his  arms  telling  him  to  hang  on.  J.J.  looked  up 
at  us  and  said  that  his  body  was  numb.  Then  he 
closed  his  eyes. 

Watching  some  other  Marines  place  him  into  a  body 
bag,  I  could  do  nothing  but  cry  at  first,  and  then  I  felt 
a  rage  of  anger  go  through  me.  We  finished  proofing 
the  lanes  two  hours  later.  By  nightfall  the  M.P.s  were 
directing  traffic  through  the  lanes. 

To  this  day  I  still  think  about  JJ.  and  what  hap¬ 
pened.  It  hurts  me  to  know  that  I  lost  a  good  friend. 
But  then  I  think  about  something  he  always  said, 
“There’s  a  lot  more  worse  things  than  dying  for  your 
country  and  what  you  believe  in.” 

(Editor’s  note:  The  author  of  this  essay  is  a  Purdue 
North  Central  student  who  wishes  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous.) 


BLS  students  take  note! 


Consider  the  following  2  situa¬ 
tions:  A  student’s  name  is  on  the 
official  list  of  the  BLS  Program  at 
the  Office  of  Registration  here  at 
PTJ7NC,  but  this  student  does  not 
have  a  plan  of  study  on  file  with  the 
Social  Science  department;  or,  a 
student  has  a  plan  of  study  on  file 
with  the  Social  Science  department, 
but  his  or  her  name  is  not  on  the 
list  as  a  student  registered  in  the 
BLS  Program  with  the  office  of  Reg¬ 
istration. 

Either  of  these  situations  is  a 
potential  problem  for  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  BLS  Program  as  each 
of  them  could  affect  a  student’s 
graduation  status.  Both  are  re¬ 
viewed  by  West  Lafayette. 

The  solution  to  the  first  student’s 
dilemma:  that  student  should  have 
completed  a  plan  of  study  with  an 
advisor,  sometimes  referred  to  as  a 
bingo  sheet,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  list  of  the  courses  a  student 
selects  to  complete  the  BLS  Pro¬ 
gram. 

But  it  also  shows  that  a  student 
will  meet  (or  has  met)  the  require¬ 
ments  at  the  time  the  document 
was  created. 


A  student  can  graduate  by  meet¬ 
ing  these  requirements,  even  if  the 
university  should  change  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  program  after 
the  date  the  student  entered. 

This  “record”  may  prevent  the 
student  from  having  to  take  addi¬ 
tional  courses  or  not  receiving  cred¬ 
it  for  any  already  taken. 

The  solution  to  the  second  stu¬ 
dent’s  dilemma:  the  student  may 
not  be  officially  listed  in  the  BLS 
program  with  the  registration  office 
because  he  or  she  has  changed  the 
field  of  study 

For  example,  the  student  trans¬ 
fers  from  ‘nursing’  or  ‘technology 
and  enters  the  BLS  program. 

An  advisor  helped  complete  a 
plan  of  study,  but  has  failed  to  no¬ 
tify  registration  of  a  “CODO”,  or 
change  of  degree  objective. 

When  it  comes  time  to  graduate, 
they  will  be  comparing  the  classes 
you  took  in  the  BLS  program  to 
those  required  to  graduate  for,  say 
technology,  and  the  requirements 
will  not  match. 

Since  records  are  verified  at 
West  Lafayette,  this  could  cause 
some  extra  effort  (plus  the  anxi¬ 


ety)  to  straighten  out  the  matter. 
And,  in  the  BLS  Program,  West 
Lafayette  performs  a  mandatory 
“pre-audit”  of  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  plan  of  study  1  year 
prior  to  graduation. 

Each  student  should  make  sure 
to  have  one  done  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements. 

It  is  your  responsibility  to  see 
that  these  matters  are  handled. 
Look  at  this  as  a  friendly  reminder, 
because  you  are  the  one  who  an¬ 
ticipates  graduation  someday. 

Ask  your  advisor  for  a  copy  of 
your  plan  of  study  with  their  name 
on  it,  be  sure  it  is  dated,  and  keep 
this  document  in  safe  place. 

If  you  have  ANY  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  above  situations,  please 
contact  the  Social  Science  secre¬ 
tary  in  LSF  221,  or  extension  275. 

Share  this  information  with  a 
friend  who  is  also  in  the  BLS  pro¬ 
gram. 

Students  we  know  who  are  in 
the  first  situation  will  soon  receive 
letters  requesting  that  they  make 
appointments  to  see  their  advisors. 


Slightly  Off  Campus... 

Atheists  Come  Out  of  the  Closet 
at  University  of  Minnesota 

MINNEAPOLIS  (CPS)  —  A  group  that  calls  itself  the  Atheists  and 
Unbelievers  recently  held  its  first  public  event  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

“It’s  harder  to  get  an  atheist  out  of  the  closet  than  a  gay,”  said 
Michael  Valle,  organizer  of  a  public  lecture  by  Michael  Martin,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Boston  University  who  discussed  his  book, 
“Atheism:  A  Philosophical  Justification.” 

The  purpose  of  the  group,  according  to  organizers,  is  not  to  convert 
anyone  to  atheism.  They  just  want  atheists  to  know  they  are  not  alone. 

Cornell  University  Adds  Religion 

ITHACA,  NY  (CPS)  —  Cornell  University,  once  called  “godless”  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  only  Ivy  League  university  in  the  country  without 
church  origins,  is  finally  giving  religion  full  academic  status. 

The  establishment  of  a  major  in  religion  means  that  students  can 
now  graduate  with  a  degree  in  that  field.  Barry  Adams,  director  of 
the  new  program,  says  he  has  been  approached  by  a  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  the  degree! 

“The  most  important  motivation  here  was  intellectual  and  academic. 
They  realize  there  have  been  courses  in  religion  at  Cornell,  but  as  an 
academic  discipline,  it  is  firmly  established  at  our  peer  universities 
around  the  world.  We  realized  that  we  were  not  ’covering  the  wa¬ 
terfront,’”  Adams  said. 

School  officials  say  Cornell’s  founders  didn’t  want  to  create  a  “god¬ 
less”  institution,  but  insisted  on  a  non-sectarian  school.  Adams  said 
that  many  eminent  philosophy  professors  have  taught  religious  sub¬ 
jects  at  the  school.  | 

College  Has  Innovative  Approach 
to  Deadbeats 

HIRAM,  OH  (CPS)  —  A  small  liberal  arts  college  has  come  up  with 
a  plan  to  put  an  end  to  delinquent  billpayers. 

Students  with  overdue  tuition  bills  have  been  locked  out  of  their 
dormitory  rooms  at  Hiram  College. 

Last  fall,  the  school  warned  students  of  the  move  after  estimating 
that  unpaid  bills  totaled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  When  stu 
dents  returned  this  year,  the  locks  on  their  dorm  rooms  had  been 
changed.  To  get  new  keys,  students  and  parents  had  to  work  out  pay 
ment  plans  with  school  officials. 


Good  News! 

Now  Everyone  Can  Pilch  In 
And  Help  With 

Recycling 

Place  All  Your  While-based  Papers 
(Compuler,  Notebook,  and  Typing  Paper) 
in  One  of  the  Many  Recycling  Receptacles 
in  the  Schwarz  Building 


What  More  Could  a  Tree  Ask  For? 

SPONSORED  BY  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORTH  CENTRAL 
AND  THE  PURDUE  NORTH  CENTRAL  STUDENT  SENATE 


Sounding  Boards. 


Dear  Editor: 

I  have  just  found  out  that  a  de¬ 
cision  which  concerns  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  student  body  was 
made  without  their  knowledge. 
Smoking  will  no  longer  be  allowed 
in  the  cafeteria.  The  decision  was 
not  made  in  a  very  democratic 
manner. 

Who  gave  the  few  on  the  ad  hoc 
committee  the  right  to  make  this 
decision  for  the  entire  student 
body? 

From  my  point  of  view,  a  head 
count  taken  at  any  time  excluding 
the  lunch  hour  will  show  that  the 
majority  of  students  who  use  the 
cafeteria  are  smokers,  yet  these 
students  were  not  given  a  chance  to 
voice  their  concerns. 

Was  it  not  possible  that  a  com¬ 
promise  could  have  been  reached? 
The  cafeteria  is  equipped  with  par¬ 
titions.  Couldn’t  those  partitions  be 
put  up  permanently  to  decrease 
the  flow  of  “secondhand  smoke?” 

Or  what  about  the  section  of  the 
cafeteria  that  is  already  closed  off? 
I’m  sure  that  there  are  other  pos¬ 
sible  compromises,  and  we  should 
have  been  given  the  right  to  offer 
them. 

In  a  country  that  stresses  the 
democratic  process,  I  find  it  odd 
that  this  type  of  decision  was  made 
behind  closed  doors.  This  decision 
effects  me  personally,  and  others  as 
well.  This  campus  has  a  great 
many  smokers.  Where  are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  be  allowed  to  smoke  and 
study?  What  happened  to  our 
rights? 

SMOKERS  HAVE  RIGHTS, 
TOO!! 

Lorene  Olmos, “Smoking  Student” 

a 

Dear  Editor: 

I  am  a  student  here  at  PU/NC, 
writing  to  let  you  know  my  feel¬ 
ings  on  the  issue  of  removing  des¬ 
ignated  smoking  areas  from  cam¬ 
pus. 

I  myself  am  not  a  smoker,  but 
there  are  many  smokers  on  this 
campus,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  not 
right  to  take  away  freedoms  which 
we  non-smokers  enjoy. 

If  you  are  in  the  cafeteria  at 
lunch  of  course  you  see  more  stu¬ 
dents  sitting  in  the  non-smoking 
section,  but  that’s  because  some 
smokers  can’t  find  seats  in  the 
smoking  section.  Throughout  the 
day,  I've  noticed  that  the  smoking 
section  is  always  filled. 

Everyone  needs  a  way  to  relieve 
stress  and  tension;  one  way  smok¬ 
ers  do  that  is  to  smoke.  As  I  see  it, 
you  are  taking  that  privilege  away 

Wolfbane 


from  those  smoke.  Do  smokers 
have  to  study  in  their  cars  if  they 
don’t  have  an  area  in  the  building 
in  which  to  smoke?  Another  thing 
that  bothers  me  is  that  someone 
made  a  decision  without  allowing 
people  to  express  themselves.  This 
decision  was  made  hastily  and  un- 
democratically. 

Roseanne  Paisley,  a  Non-Smoker 

a 

Dear  Editor: 

Perhaps  I  am  misinformed,  but  is 
it  not  true  that  on  the  committee  to 
ban  smoking  on  campus,  there  was 
only  one  smoker?  Is  this  a  fair  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  body  at  PU/NC?I 
was  not  even  aware  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  until  after  the  fact.  Is  vot¬ 
ing  on  an  issue  not  a  concern  to 
those  it  directly  effects?  I  feel  the  is¬ 
sue  should  be  relayed  to  all  before 
a  decision  is  made.  Were  both  sides 
heard  before  the  votes  were  tal¬ 
lied?  Perhaps  this  letter  is  filled 
with  questions,  but  I  know  these 
questions  are  being  asked  by  many 
students  here  on  campus.  I  de¬ 
mand  a  recount! 

Jim  Jones 

a 

Dear  Editor: 

I’d  like  to  take  this  time  to  ad¬ 
dress  an  issue  that  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attention,  this,  of 
course,  being  the  proposal/decision 
to  ban  smoking  on  campus. 

All  I  can  say  is,  “enough  is 
enough.”  I  cannot  stress  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  that  we,  as  adults, 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  repeal  this  decision  and  stand  up 
for  our  rights. 

America  has  catered  to  the  non- 
smokers  for  too  long.  They  (non- 
smokers)  cry  out  about  their  rights, 
the  dangers  of  second-hand  smoke, 
air  pollution,  and  the  health  haz¬ 
ards  involved  with  tobacco,  yet  we 
tend  to  forget  about  the  rights  of 
smokers  in  this  silly  and  pointless 
crusade  which  is  just  another  facet 
in  the  equally  pointless  “War  on 
Drugs”  scenario. 

Enough  is  enough.  I  am  an  adult 
who  has  been  smoking  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  I  am  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  my  habit. 

Still,  I  have  developed  a  routine 
of  smoking  while  I  read,  study,  or 
do  homework.  As  a  student,  I 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  here  (on  campus)  while  in¬ 
volved  with  the  above-mentioned 
activities.  I  have  no  intention  of  al¬ 
tering  a  plan  that  has  become  com¬ 
fortable  and  relaxing. 

My  point  is  simple:  I  pay  the 
same  fees  as  the  non-smokers,  and 


I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  have 
to  be  the  one  to  make  the  change 
into  an  alien  environment  of 
smoke-free  areas  that  were  once 
“designated  for  smoking,”  nor  dash 
out  to  a  friend’s  car  to  have  a 
cigarette  and  talk  between  classes 
or  after  lunch. 

To  paraphrase  a  fellow  student, 
“I’ll  quit  smoking  when  I  choose, 
not  because  someone  tells  me  to.” 
What  next?  No  caffeine,  sugar, 
salt,  or  Nutrasweet  allowed?  These 
things  can  be  harmful,  if  used  in¬ 
correctly  or  to  excess.... 

I  say  again:  we  must  act  on  this 
matter,  which  is  an  abomination 
to  our  rights  as  individuals. 

Enough  is  enough. 

James  William  Dowd 

□ 

Dear  Editor: 

It’s  not  fair  that  a  committee  de¬ 
cides  the  rights  of  smokers.  Smok¬ 
ing  should  be  permitted  in  the  cafe¬ 
teria  and  the  library.  There  are 
too  many  smokers  in  this  school  to 
threaten  with  a  no-smoking  deci¬ 
sion  that  doesn’t  include  them. 

Jean  Minix 

a 

Dear  Editor: 

This  letter  is  addressed  to  the 
indifferent  and  the  complacent  ev¬ 
erywhere,  but  particularly  to  those 
of  us  who  consider  ourselves  edu¬ 
cated. 

What  has  prompted  this  letter 
(as  I  have  never  written  to  the 
newspaper)  is  a  statement  that  I  re¬ 
cently  heard  in  one  of  my  classes. 

The  discussion  was  about  in¬ 
equality  and  the  subjection  of  oth¬ 
ers.  At  the  very  end  of  class  one 
man  spoke  up  to  announce  that  he 
is  tired  of  hearing  everyone  “bi  tch- 
ing  about  everything.”  He  said  that 
people  should  not  bitch  “just  be¬ 
cause  things  aren’t  going  their 
way.” 

Examples  that  this  person  gave 
as  those  who  bitch  too  much  are 
women,  racial  minorities  and  the 
poverty  stricken,  who  he  eu¬ 
phemistically  called  “the  poor.” 
Might  I  add,  and  certainly  to  the 
surprise  of  very  few,  that  this  per¬ 
son  is  a  white  male;  a  member  of 
the  group  in  America  that  has  the 
least  to  find  to  bitch  about. 

I  am  a  white  male  myself  and  I 
can  understand  how  he  may  feel 
threatened  by  the  complaints  of 
those  whom  we  suppress.  How  can 
we  not  feel  threatened?  If  we  do  not 
take  measures  to  correct  these 
problems  we  are  a  part  of  them. 

I  do  also  understand  that  in  be¬ 
ing  a  white  male  one  “has  only 
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something  to  lose,”  so  to  speak,  as 
an  individual,  by  giving  in  to  the  re¬ 
quests  of  those  who  are  less  fortu¬ 
nate  than  ourselves.  However,  as 
a  human  being,  I  would  hope  that 
this  man  (and  certainly  the  rest  of 
us)  would  feel  some  sort  of  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  innocent  victims  of 
misfortune. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  if 
all  white  males,  or  those  who  are 
otherwise  advantaged,  were  to 
spend  one  month  in  the  position  of 
a  minority  or  any  other  poverty 
stricken  person  we  would  quickly 
redefine  “bitching”  as  urgent  cries 


for  help.  It  is  to  be  sure  that  if  I  had 
no  home  or  food  and  the  only  action 
that  I  could  take  was  to  use  my 
mouth,  I  certainly  would  be  heard! 
I  would  also  hope  that  someone, 
somewhere,  would  care  enough  to 
want  to  help  me  out. 

Perhaps  if  we  all  would  keep  this 
in  mind  we  would  be  more  receptive 
and  sympathetic  to  the  cry  of  our 
hurting  brothers  and  sisters.  And 
just  maybe  if  we  react  more  posi¬ 
tively  toward  these  cries  there  will 
be  less  of  a  need  for  them  to  be  ut¬ 
tered. 

Don  Spears 


The  Extravagant  Cost 


of  Humanity 

I  read  with  dismay  an  article  by 
Leslie  Ansley,  “It’s  Hard  To  Be  Hu¬ 
mane”  (USA  Weekend  January  10- 
12,  1992.)  The  article  tells  of  the 
Kentucky  Humane  Society/Animal 
Rescue  League  in  Louisville,  where 
employees  are  required,  simply  due 
to  the  number  of  animals  brought 
in,  to  euthanize  about  70  animals 
per  day.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
disturbing  aspect  of  the  article,  so 
much  as  the  attitudes  underlying 
the  causes  for  the  deaths  of  the  an¬ 
imals.  Sadly,  these  attitudes  are 
indicative  of  our  twentieth-century 
mindset. 

Ansley  notes  that  “most  animals 
are  dropped  off  (at  Kentucky  Hu¬ 
mane)  because  they’re  no  longer 
wanted.”  Certainly,  this  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  treatment  of  house  pets. 
The  prevailing  egocentric  attitude 
of  the  modem  era  has  had  a  dev¬ 
astating  effect  on  the  perceived  val¬ 
ue  of  human  relationships  in  the 
western  world.  We  believe  that  we 
live  in  a  “me-centered”  universe 
and  that  all  other  life  exists  to  serve 
“me.”  As  a  result,  when  someone  or 
something  becomes  inconvenient 
or  fails  to  live  up  to  our  expecta¬ 
tions,  we  dispose  of  it. 

How  pervasive  is  this  attitude? 
Perhaps  its  most  significant  influ¬ 
ence  has  been  on  the  family.  The 
family  is  an  important,  if  not  the 
most  primary  and  essential  build¬ 
ing  block  of  society  —  for  education, 
the  acquisition  of  values  and 
morals,  and  socialization.  Yet  with 
a  divorce  rate  estimated  in  excess 
of  50%,  clearly  familial  obligations 
are  considered  by  many  to  be  op¬ 
tional.  The  spouse  who  experiences 
a  so-called  “mid-life  crisis”  aban¬ 
dons  family  and  home  because  they 
have  become  an  obstacle  to  the  cri¬ 
sis-sufferer’s  own  “personal  fulfill¬ 
ment.”  Wedding  vows  used  to  read 
“for  better  or  for  worse,  until  death 
do  you  part.”  Now,  in  effect,  they 
read  “until  one  of  you  finds  the  re¬ 
lationship  restrictive,  limiting,  or 
inconvenient.”  The  tragedy  in  this 
is  seen  not  only  in  the  short  term  ef¬ 
fects  of  shattered  dreams,  broken 
homes,  and  legal  battles,  but  also  in 
the  long-term  lessons  our  children 
learn  from  the  experience:  that  it  is 
acceptable  to  do  what  we  want, 
when  we  want,  regardless  of  the 
pain  and  destruction  we  inflict  on 
others. 

In  the  same  way,  life  itself  has 
been  so  devalued.  You  have  a  pet 
you  don’t  want?  Take  it  to  the  shel- 


by  Michael  Gowin 

ter  to  have  them  kill  it.  You  have 
a  baby  you  don’t  want?  Go  to  the 
abortion  clinic  and  have  them  kill 
him  or  her.  You  have  a  lingering, 
aged  parent?  Put  them  in  a  nurs¬ 
ing  home  until  they  expire.  We 
have  decided  that  whatever  or  who¬ 
ever  does  not  serve  us  in  the  most 
expedient  manner  (that  manner 
being  subjectively  determined  by 
each  individual)  —  these  are  not 
worthy  of  life. 

A  decline  in  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  for  one’s  actions  can  also  be 
seen  in  our  modem  mindset.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  animal  shelter,  peo¬ 
ple  buy  animals,  then  decide  they 
don’t  want  to  care  for  them,  and 
take  them  to  the  shelter.  Con¬ 
cerning  these  people,  David  Hall, 
education  director  for  the  Kentucky 
Humane,  says  “(They  think  they 
are)  giving  us  a  gift...  What  they’re 
really  doing  is  giving  us  a  gift  of 
guilt.  They’re  transferring  their 
guilt  to  us.” 

Here  is  our  problem:  our  actions 
will  eventually  incriminate  each  of 
us,  and  thus  produce  the  guilt.  We 
don’s  like  guilt,  so  we  try  to  place 
our  guilt-feelings  on  someone  else. 
“Pop  psychology”  and  “self-help” 
books,  which  litter  the  shelves  of 
bookstores  and  libraries,  aim  to 
make  us  “feel  good”  about  ourselves 
while  permitting  us  to  continue  in 
our  aberrant  behavior.  There  is 
difference,  though,  between  guilt 
and  guilt-feelings.  Pop  psychology 
may  alleviate  our  guilt-feelings  and 
try  to  convince  us  that  “we’re  OK,” 
but  it  cannot  remove  our  responsi¬ 
bility  —  our  true  guilt  —  for  our  ac¬ 
tions.  How  does  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  fit  into  our  egocentric,  “I- 
am-god”  universe?  It  conveniently 
doesn’t. 

Unfortunately  for  us  modems, 
this  world-view  is  inconsistent  with 
reality.  Life,  especially  human, 
does  have  value,  and  we  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  ourselves  and  our  ac¬ 
tions.  In  truth,  it  is  hard  to  be  hu¬ 
mane.  To  act  humanely  requires 
patience,  love,  and  self-sacrifice  — 
none  of  which  exist  in  a  “me-cen- 
tered”  world.  To  act  humanely 
costs.  Either  we  will  pay  the  price 
now,  or  future  generations  will  ac¬ 
quire  our  debt...  and  that  with  in¬ 
terest. 

This  is  the  way  the  world  ends 
This  is  the  way  the  world  ends 
This  is  the  way  the  world  ends 
Not  with  a  bang  but  a  whimper. 
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Gain  leadership: 

Experience  the  Student  Senate 


The  time  for  Student  Senate 
elections  will  soon  be  upon  us. 
Serving  the  PU/NC  student  popula¬ 
tion  is  a  very  rewarding  and  en¬ 
riching  experience.  Also,  being  a 
senator  provides  an  opportunity  to 
develop  management,  leadership, 
and  networking  skills  and  is  a  no¬ 
table  achievement  to  include  on  a 
resume. 

Student  Senate  responsibilities 
include  the  management  of  the 
Leadership  Conference,  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Survival  Manual,  student 
identification  cards,  the  Part-time 
Teacher  Award,  the  Honors  Convo¬ 
cation,  and  the  Scholarship  Com¬ 


mittee. 

In  addition  to  these  responsibili¬ 
ties,  the  Senate  may  choose  to 
sponsor  or  participate  in  special  ac¬ 
tivities.  For  example,  this  year’s 
Senate  sponsored  Purdue  Pride 
Week  and  raised  money  for  the 
scholarship  fund  through  a  car 
wash  and  flower  sales.  Some  Sen¬ 
ate  members  participated  in  a  pa¬ 
rade  and  took  a  bus  tour  of  Chica¬ 
go. 

Anyone  interested  in  running  for 
Student  Senate  can  get  information 
from  the  Student  Senate  office  or 
the  Dean  of  Students  office. 
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PU/NC  Scholarship  applications 
now  available. 

Check  the  Financial  Aid  Office  for 
details. 


HUMANE  SOCIETY 

MICHIGAN  CITY 
61 1  Karwick  Road,  P.O.  Bex  8651 
Michigan  City,  IN  46360 
(219)872-1656 


MICHIGAN  CITY 

HUMANE 

SOCIETY 


Photo:  C.  Millsap 

This  is  Freckles.  He  has  lived  at  the  Michigan  City  Hu¬ 
mane  Society  his  whole  life.  He  desperately  needs  a  new 
home.  If  you  are  at  least  21  years  of  age  and  if  you  have 
a  big  heart,  consider  adopting  Freckles  or  one  of  his 
friends. 


WHAT  IS 
SIFE? 
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Mission  Statement: 

Students  In  Free  Enterprise, 
Incorporated  (SIFE)  is  a  not-for-profit 
corporation  supported  by  individuals, 
foundations,  and  corporations.  SIFE’s 
purpose  is  to  establish  and  direct  stu¬ 
dent-generated  free  market  educational 
programs  at  colleges  and  universities 
to  bring  America’s  collegians  and  her 
citizens  to  a  better  understanding  of 
and  a  greater  appreciation  for  the  free 
enterprise  system. 


What  is  SIFE  competition? 


SIFE  teams  attend  a  SIFE  regional 
competition  where  the  students  con¬ 
duct  a  presentation  summarizing  their 
year’s  efforts  with  their  outreach  pro¬ 
grams  to  a  panel  of  business  execu¬ 
tives  and  entrepreneurs.  These  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  judge  and  rank  the  teams 
according  to  the  value  and  effectiveness 
of  the  programs.  The  top  schools  are 
awarded  prize  money  and  advance  to 
compete  at  the  SIFE  International 
Exposition  which  is  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  regionals. 


What  is  a  Free  Enterprise 
Fellow? 


Why  was  SIFE  established? 

The  concept  of  SIFE  was  conceived 
by  a  Texas  businessman  in  the  mid 
1970’s  out  of  a  concern  about  the  neg¬ 
ative  attitudes  exhibited  by  many 
Americans,  particularly  college  stu¬ 
dents,  toward  business,  entrepreneurs, 
and  the  free  enterprise  system.  Upon 
closer  examination,  it  was  determined 
that  these  negative  attitudes  were  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  lack  of  understanding  of 
how  a  market  economy  and  business 
enterprises  actually  function,  and  the 
role  of  the  entrepreneur  in  America’s 
economy. 

SIFE  was  established  to  provide  col¬ 
legians  a  better  understanding  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  to  give  them 
a  role  in  teaching  and  helping  educate 
other  students  and  community  citi¬ 
zens. 

SIFE’s  national  offices  moved  to 
Missouri  in  1983.  In  1989,  SIFE  es¬ 
tablished  permanent  residence  in  the 
Jack  Shewmaker  Centcr/SIFE 
National  Headquarters  in  Springfield, 
Missouri. 
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IIow  does  SIFE  operate? 

SIFE  operates  by  establishing  Free 
Enterprise  Fellowships  for  college  fac¬ 
ulty  meml>crs  who  train  student  teams 
to  conduct  educational  outreach  pro¬ 
gram. 


Free  Enterprise  Fellows  are  select 
ed  college  and  university  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  American  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  and  the  ability  to  work 
with  college  students,  local  business 
people,  and  community  groups.  These 
fellows  serve  as  SIFE  team  faculty  ad¬ 
visors  and  receive  a  stipend  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  year’s  activities.  Wal-Mart 
Stores,  Inc.,  initiated  this  free  enter¬ 
prise  fellowship  program  in  1985.  For 
the  1989-90  academic  year,  the  Wal- 
Mart  Foundation  provided  $120,000 
of  the  $148,000  for  this  program. 
Warner-Lambert  provided  $25,000  fel¬ 
lowship  support. 


What  are  SIFE  team  out¬ 
reach  programs? 

SIFE  team  projects  are  educational 
programs  presented  to  virtually  every 
segment  of  the  American  public. 
Teaching  programs  may  Ik?  geared  to 
school-age  children,  college  students, 
civic  groups,  and/or  their  communities 
at  large.  All  SIFE  projects  are  designed 

to  meet  the  SIFE  judging  criteria  and 
to  teach  a  better  understanding  of  cur¬ 
rent  economic  issues  of  local,  notional, 
or  international  significance,  and  en¬ 
courage  a  greater  appreciation  for  the 
free  enterprise  system. 


Why  get  involved  in  SIFE? 

Doing  a  member  of  SIFE  can  help  you 
close  the  gap  between  your  education 
adn  the  working  world.  In  addition, 
SIFE  can  be  one  of  the  most  educa¬ 
tional  experiences  of  your  college  cn- 


The  reasons  why  you  should  get  in¬ 
volved  in  SIFE: 

1.  It  looks  good  on  a  resume. 

2.  It  gives  you  leadership 
experience. 

3.  It  teaches  you  how  to  be  a 
functional  team  member. 

4.  It  helps  build  self-esteem, 
which  enables  you  to  have  a 
better  self-concept. 

5.  It  helps  you  meet  new  friends, 
and  gives  you  a  chance  to  get  to 
know  some  faculty  and  staff 
members  at  Purdue  North 
Central. 

You  can  receive  college  credit. 


Who  do  you  contact  to 
join  SIFE? 

Patricia  G.  Jacoby 

(Community  College) 
(219)  785-5392 

Johnny  IL  Strong 

(President) 

(219)  772-5987 
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Student  Senate 

Bastille  Day 


Arrest  your  "favorite”  professor 

March  17th  and  18th  10:00  am  to  6:00  pm 


$1.00  is  all  it  takes 


Proceeds  to  Benefit  Student  Senate 
Scholarship  Fund 
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Student  Cultural  Society 

The  Student  Cultural  Society  is  a  multicultural  organi¬ 
zation  that  was  established  to  aid  in  the  mainstreaming  and 
indoctrination  of  minority  students  into  the  academic  and 
cultural  processes  on  PU/NC’s  campus.  It  is  not  a  mono- 
cultural  club  and  does  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  service 
for  students  of  one  cultural  or  ethnic  background. 

The  organization  strives  to  sensitize  and  to  serve  any  stu¬ 
dents  who  seek  a  well-rounded  and  balanced  higher  edu¬ 
cation  experience.  It  is  without  doubt  concerned  with 
serving  the  traditionally  underserved  student. 

This  year  the  organization  will  again  provide  three  $100 
scholarships  for  qualified  minority  students.  These  students 
are  not  required  to  be  active  in  the  organization  to  quali¬ 
fy  for  the  scholarships. 

Ongoing  fundraising  efforts  are  being  made  which  may 
result  in  more  than  three  scholarships  being  awarded  at 
the  end  of  this  spring  semester.  The  deadline  for  applica¬ 
tion  is  April  1. 

For  more  information,  contact  Pam  Allison  in  the  Office 
of  Admissions,  Schwarz  Hall  Room  40. 

Accounting  Club 

The  Accounting  Club  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  more  about  the  accounting  field  and 
accounting-related  fields. 

We  have  monthly  meetings  with  a  variety  of  guest- 
speakers  about  different  aspects  of  the  field  ranging  from 
individuals  in  business  for  themselves  to  those  working  for 
large  firms. 

The  club  has  a  fund-raiser  in  the  fall  to  be  able  to  award 
scholarship  at  the  spring  Honor’s  Convocation.  This  year, 
the  club  will  award  two  scholarships. 

The  following  meetings  are  scheduled  for  February  and 
March: 

Tuesday,  February  25,  SWRZ  328,  4:00  pm 

Guest  Speaker:  Professor  Karl  E.  Reichardt,  CMA 

Topic:  Certified  Management  Accounting 

Thursday,  March  26,  SWRZ  117,  4:00  pm 

Guest  Speaker:  Steve  Kull,  Stock  Analyst 

Topic:  Career  Opportunities  in  a  Brokerage  Firm 

April  meeting  to  be  announced. 


ACCOUNTING  TUTOR  HOURS 


- Monday  and  Wednesday - 

12:30  -  2:30  p.m.  LSF  21 1  and  3:00  -  5:00  p.m.  SWRZ  328 

- Tuesday - 

12:15 -2:15  p.m.  SWRZ  360  and  4:00  -  6:00  p.m.  SWRZ  318 


- - Thursday - 

12:15  -  2:15  p.m.  SWRZ  318  and  4:00  -  6:00  SWRZ  360 
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Purdue 

North 

Central 
Co  nstruction 


From  the  constitution  of  the  Purdue  North 
Central  Construction  Club: 

The  objectives  and  purposes  of  this  organi¬ 
zation  shall  be  to  unite  and  promote  fellowship 
among  those  interested  in  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry;  to  familiarize  the  campus  public  with 
the  professional  character  of  the  construction 
industry;  to  expand  the  student  members’ 
knowledge  of  the  construction  industry  and 
practices;  to  promote  communications  be¬ 
tween  student  members  and  Architectural 
Engineering,  Construction  profession. 

BENEFITS  OF  MEMBERSHIP: 


Club 


Building  Construction 


Meeting:  March  10, 1992 
Location:  Room  SWRZ121 
Time:  4:30  pm 


For  information  contact  Bill  Strenth  in  the  technology  office  at  extension  297. 


‘  possibilities  of  working  with  and  know¬ 
ing  Associated  General  Contractor 
(AGC)  contractors 

*  contacts  with  the  local  AGC  chapter 
members  and  staff,  and  the  chance  to 
interact  with  them 

*  visits  to  local  construction  sites  and 
possible  participation  in  a  work-study 
program 

■  association  with  the  faculty  advisor  to 
the  student  chapter 

*  attendance  at  all  open  AGC  business 
meetings  and  the  AGC  student  chapter 
meeting  conducted  during  the  annual 
AGC  National  Convention 

*  complimentary  registration  for  the  AGC 
Annual  Convention  and  Constructor  Ex¬ 
position 

'  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  and 
materials  through  a  student  chapter  ex¬ 
hibit  booth  at  the  Exposition  during  the 
Annual  Convention 

*  complimentary  subscriptions  to  CON¬ 
STRUCTOR  magazine  during  the 
school  year  furnished  to  each  student 
chapter 

'  complimentary  subscription  to  the 
quarterly  Construction  Education 
Newsletter  furnished  to  each  student 
chapter 

*  contractor  member  prices  on  all  AGC 
standard  publications 


Toastmaster’s  Club 

Toastmasters  is  an  internationally  recognized  organization 
with  a  very  strong  reputation  for  promoting  excellence.  The 
PU/NC  Toastmaster’s  Club  meets  once  a  week  on  campus,  and 
is  devoted  to  helping  students  improve  their  communication 
skills.  Most  professionals  agree  that  the  ability  to  express  your 
ideas  clearly  may  well  be  the  most  important  skill  of  all. 
You  will  find  that  the  experience  gained  in  the  club  will  be 
invaluable  to  you  in  your  job  life  and  beyond. 

Toastmasters  will  help  you  develop  your  leadership  and 
public  speaking  skills  in  a  supportive  and  positive  environ¬ 
ment.  If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  becoming  a  more  pow¬ 
erful  communicator,  and  in  personal  SUCCESS,  why  not 
stop  in  and  see  what  a  typical  Toastmaster’s  meeting  is  like. 
We  would  love  to  have  you  and  will  do  all  we  can  to  make  you 
feel  welcome.  Why  not  stop  in?  After  all,  nothing  ven¬ 
tured.. .nothing  gained! 

If  you  would  like  more  information,  please  contact  Dr. 
Scott  Smithson,  Coordinator  of  Communication,  Office  #35, 
LSF,  or  phone  him  at  785-5356.  He  will  be  very  glad  to  help 
you.  So,  why  wait?  Get  started  NOW! 


Math  Tutoring  Center  Hours 

All  Sessions  in  Swartz  Building 

Monday. . 

. 10:00  am  --11 :00  am . 

room  313 

12:00  pm  --  1 :00  pm . 

room  313 

4:30  pm  -  5:30  pm . 

.room  361 

Tuesday . 

. 12:00  pm  -  1 :00  pm . 

room  313 

1 :00  pm  -  2:00  pm . 

room  313 

4:30  pm  --  5:30  pm . 

.room  313 

Wednesday.. 

. 11 :00  am  --  1 :00  pm . 

4:30  pm  -  6:30  pm . 

..room  117 

Thursday . 

. 12:00  pm  -  1 :00  pm . 

.room  313 

1 :00  pm  -  2:00  pm . 

.room  313 

4:30  pm  -  5:30  pm . 

room  318 

Friday . 

T 


Tutor  Schedule 

Chemistry 

Monday  &  Friday  11:00-1:00 
SWRZ  117 


Biology 

Tuesday  10:00-Noon 

SWRZ  328 

Friday  10:00-Noon 

SWRZ  117 
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Webber 
01/28/12 
7:00  PH 

$23. 50 
naia  L/C 

L/C  X  013 

<  H  > 


ANDREW  LLOVD  WEBBER 

Morris  Ciuic  Auditor iun 

Tue,  Jan  28,  1812  7:00  PH 

STUDENT  $23 . 50 

Hain  Floor  Left  Center 


Arts  and  Amusements... 


L/C 

No  Refunds 


X  013 

No  Exchang e  s 


Review  by  Carey  Millsap 

Broadway  Theatre  League  presented  The.  Music,  of  Andrew  Lloyd  Web¬ 
ber  on  January  28  and  29  at  The  Morris  Civic  Auditorium  in  South  Bend. 

The  performance  consisted  of  excerpts  from  Evita,  Starlight  Express, 
Jesus  Christ  Superstar,  Cats,  and  a  lengthy  portion  from  The  Phantom 
of  the  Opera.  Dancing  and  singing,  the  company  brought  the  music  to 
life  with  the  help  of  the  exquisite  orchestra.  A  huge  screen  behind  the 
orchestra  projected  the  name  of  the  musical  being  performed  and  aid¬ 
ed  the  audience  in  imagining  what  the  whole  musical  was  about. 

Michael  Crawford,  the  original  Phantom,  headlines  the  play  in  cer¬ 
tain  cities  but  did  not  perform  in  South  Bend.  Eric  Scott  Kincaid 
played  the  Phantom,  and  despite  poor  reviews,  his  portrayal  of  the  Phan¬ 
tom  was  very  believable  and  reflected  the  emotional  quality  Crawford 
established  for  the  part. 

Broadway  Theatre  League  sustains  a  tradition  of  presenting  quali¬ 
ty  performances  and  is  dedicated  to  promoting  theatre  and  the  arts.  Its 
next  productions.  Grand  Hotel  and  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis,  continue  this 
standard  of  excellence. 

For  more  information,  write  The  Broadway  Theatre  League  of  South 
Bend,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  866,  South  Bend,  IN  46624,  or  telephone  219-234- 
4044. 

The  Broadway  Theatre  League  of  South  Bend,  Inc. 


Mi 

VALPARAISO 

UNIVERSITY 

Books  O'  Coffee 

Thursdays 

at  4:00  p.m. 


February  20 

Night  Over  Water,  Ken  Follelt 
Reviewer:  Gerald  Seeley,  Engineering 

February  27 

Fire  in  the  Belly,  Sam  Keen 
Reviewer:  Bruce  Berner,  Law  School 

GREAT  HALL  OF  THE  UNION 
Sponsored  by 

Valparaiso  University 
Department  of  English' 

NO  CHARGE 


"Unsavory"  woman 
comes  to  PU/NC 

If  indeed  art  reflects  life,  literature  itself  has  per¬ 
formed  a  role  in  exposing  as  well  as  defining  the 
roles  of  women,  especially  the  duality  of  cultural  at¬ 
titudes  about  them.  Now,  students,  faculty,  and 
friends  of  Purdue  North  Central  bring  from  art  to  life 
the  character  of  Moll  Flanders,  a  woman  of  both 
vice  and  virtue,  a  woman  recognized  for  her  inde¬ 
pendent  will  as  well  as  the  “unsavory”  results  of  her 
determination  to  survive. 

This  original  musical  is  based  on  Daniel  DaFoe’s 
novel  Moll  Flanders  and  is  set  in  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ry  England.  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  Chairperson  of  Let¬ 
ters  and  Languages,  composed  the  music  and  lyrics 
Daniel  Padberg,  Guest  Lecturer  in  Communications, 
edited  the  original  libretto — written  by  Y  Dung’s  for¬ 
mer  colleague  Bill  San  Giacomo— for  the  Purdue 
presentation.  The  musical  stars  Dana  Bistrow, 
Shannon  Taylor,  Michael  Emshwiller,  Sandy  En- 
dres,  and  Nathan  Ochoa. 

The  first  performance  takes  place  at  the  10th  An 
nual  Women’s  Conference  on  Saturday,  March  21.  A 
second  free  performance  occurs  on  Sunday,  March  22, 
at  2:30  p.m.  in  the  LSF  building’s  cafeteria. 

For  more  information,  contact  Dr.  Young  in  Let 
ters  and  Languages,  LSF  68,  extensions  202  or  346 


Coming  League  Attractions  in  1992 
“GRAND  HOTEL”  THE  MUSICAL 
February  28  -  29  -  March  1 

Friday  8  p.m.,  Saturday  2  p.m.  &  8  p.m.,  Sunday  2  p.m. 

Winner  of  5  Tony  Awards  in  the  musical  category  and  18  rave  reviews! 
Choreographed  and  directed  by  Tommy  Tune.  The  big  musical  is  set  in  the 
Grand  Hotel  in  Berlin  in  1926.  Glitzy  entertainment! 

“MEET  ME  IN  ST.  LOUIS” 

May  15  -  16  /  Friday  8  p.m.,  Saturday  2  p.m.  &  8  p.m. 

A  big  musical  featuring  song  and  dance,  lovely  costumes,  and  a  tender  and 
humorous  story  based  on  a  nostalgic  era  at  die  turn  of  the  century. 

This  is  die  .Uni  season  of  The  ltrna<l»ay  Theatre  league,  a  iion-pinlil  organi¬ 
zation  dedicated  to  theatre  and  community.  All  League  shows  arc  hooked  out  of 
New  York  and  presented  at  the  Morris  Civic  Auditorium.  The  League  operates 
on  a  season  subscription  basis.  Non-subscribcd  scats  arc  made  available  to  the 
general  public  prior  to  each  show.  Group,  student,  and  special  senior  citizen 
discounts  ate  available.  Gift  ccttiltcatcs  also  tire  available.  Lor  additional  infor¬ 
mation  write  Lite  Broadway  Theatre  League  ol  South  Bend,  Inc. ,  i  O.  Box  8ftfi, 

South  Bend,  Indiana  .16624.  nr  telephone  219-234-4044.  The  telephone  number 
at  the  Morris  Civic  Auditorium  is  219-284-9190. 


PU/NC  student  relives  past 


Thomas  Orlowski  quit  his  decade-long  job  as  a  steelworker,  started 
college,  but  is  now  a  steelworker  again. 

This  time,  however,  he  calls  himself  "Mike  LeFevre." 

Orlowski,  a  first-semester  freshman  at  Purdue  North  Central,  is  not 
leading  a  double  life,  but  he  is  having  flashbacks.  In  fact,  he  relies  on 
them.  On  weekends  in  February  he  becomes  Mike  LeFevre,  a  millworker 
and  central  character  in  the  Community  Theatre  Guild’s  production  of 
Working. 

Adapted  by  Stephen  Schwartz  and  Nina  Faso  from  the  Studs  Terkel 
novel  of  the  same  name,  the  musical  is  based  verbatim  on  interviews 
Terkel  conducted  with  various  working  people.  It  becomes  a  character 
study  of,  for  example,  telephone  operators,  copy  editors  and,  of course, 
a  millworker.  Primarily,  the  characters  provide  a  parade  of  distinct  and 

sometimes  opposing  personalities. 

Orlowski  finds  the  diversity  of  characters  and  the  realistic  portray¬ 
al  of  their  interactions  to  be  the  strength  of  the  presentation.  To  achieve 
such  realism,  Orlowski  even  based  his  character  on  a  former  millmate. 
Ironically,  Orlowski’s  mill  experience  helped  create  his  authentic  edge. 
"I  had  to  bring  back  some  of  the  anger,"  he  admits;  the  musical  became 
the  vent,  lending  to  the  accuracy  of  his  characterization. 

Final  performance  dates  are  February  21  and  22,  curtain  time  8.15, 
at  the  Memorial  Opera  House  in  Valparaiso. 


MUSICAL 


FEBRUARY  7-8,  14-15,  21-22,  1992 

From  the  book  by  Studs  Terkel 
Adapted  by  Stephen  Schwartz  and  Nina  Faso 

Ron  Van  Ssssen,  Director 

“Working”  is  a  musical  about  Americans  and 
the  way  they  look  at  their  jobs.  Based  on  a  book 
of  interviews  by  Chicago  writer  Studs  Terkel,  you’ll 
enjoy  spending  your  evening  with  people  you  should 
know  -  from  the  kid  who  brings  your  newspaper 
to  the  guy  in  the  executive  board  room. 


Jonni  Pera,  Director 


Brilliant  and  charming,  a  rebel  and  a  drunkard, 
Welsh  poet  Dylan  Thomas  toured  America  in  the 
1950’s,  by  turns  outraging  and  delighting  his 
audiences.  “Dylan”  casts  its  light  into  the  world 
of  genius  —  its  brilliance  and  its  darkest  corners. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Curtain  Time:  8:15  P.M.  (except  25  noted) 

Tickets  (Single  admissions): 

S10.00  Musical 
S  8.00  Non-musical 
S  5.00  Student/Youth 
$  2.00  Popcorn  Festival  (No  Reservations) 

The  box  office  opens  the  Monday  prior  to  each  opening  night 
Advance  reservations  are  strongly  suggested. 

Box  Office  Hours:  Mon-Sat  6-9  P.M. 

Box  Office  Phone:  219-464-1636 
Mailing  address:  P.O.  Box  167.  Valparaiso,  IN  46384 
Mail  orders  are  always  welcome  Selt-addressed  stamped 
envelope  must  be  included  if  you  wish  tickets  to  be  sent  to 
you  rather  than  held  at  box  office.  . _ 
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Dear  Dr.  Science: 

I  have  long  been  a  fan  of  your  col¬ 
umn,  and  am  literally  dripping 
with  joy  over  this  chance  to  write  in 
and  become  once  again  part  of  the 
Doctor  Science  family  ( editor’s  note: 
a  subliminal  hint  to  all  silent  read¬ 
ers ?  Mmm...  perhaps...). 

I  write  in  regard  to  your  re¬ 
sponse  to  “Joey”  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  in 
your  last  column. 

This  brilliant  piece  of  human 
thought  and  reasoning  suggests 
that  we  will  one  day  see  “a  promis¬ 
ing,  bright  new  future  when  ALL 
our  dinosaur  friends  can  live  in 
Harmony. 

While  I  epjoy  your  high  hopes, 
how  can  this  possibly  be  so?  The 
Harmony  Bar  is  not  a  very  large 
place,  and  dinosaurs  are  notori¬ 
ously  big  (especially  your  favorite 
and  mine,  the  BRONTO!).  How  do 
you  plan  to  accomplish  this  feat? 
Will  you  move  tables  and  chairs? 
Will  the  bar  need  redecorating? 
How  about  the  pictures  on  the  wall 
in  the  ladies’  room? 

Last  but  certainly  not  least,  I 
understand  that  certain  dinosaurs 
have  only  been  known  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  Will  these  have  trou¬ 
ble  with  being  carded? 

Wally 
Gold  Piece  Bay 

Dear  Wally> 

The  simplest  form  of  answer  to 
your  question  is  a  direct  proof: 

1.  Harmony  contains  a  big  “H”. 

2.  Everyone  knows  there  is  only 
one  true  “Big  H”,  namely  the  great 
one  himself,  Alfred  Hitchcock. 
Thus,  Harmony  contains  Alfred 
Hitchcock. 

3.  As  mentioned  in  the  January 
15  column  (letter  #2,  discounting 
the  sad  commentary  from  a  de¬ 
ranged  banana-head),  Alfred 
Hitchcock’s  shadow  goes  on  forev¬ 
er  (is  infinite). 

4.  Thus,  Harmony  contains  an 
infinite  object  (Al’s  shadow,  as  long 
as  the  lights  are  left  on  to  cast  it) 
and  must  therefore  contain  infi¬ 
nite  space. 

5.  That  ought  to  be  large  enough 
to  hold  plenty  of 

dinosaurs,  or  at  least  all  of  them 
alive  today. 

Note:  the  constraint  that  lights 
be  left  on  (step  4),  as  well  as  the  an¬ 
swers  to  your  questions  #2-5,  can  be 
disposed  of  quickly  and  easily  by  a 
simple  application  of  Algar’s  lem¬ 


ma.  Proof  is  left  to  the  reader  as  an 
exercise. 

Dr.  Science 

Dear  Dr.: 

Where  can  I  get  ahold  of  some 
bottled  entropy?  I  want  to  unleash 
some  on  the  next  idiot  who  bids  me 
“Have  a  Nice  Day”. 

Captain  Vlogg  P.  McGrogg 
Vogon  Construction  Fleet 

Dear  Capt.  Vlogg: 

Actually,  bottled  entropy  is 
rather  difficult  to  come  by.  En¬ 
tropy  tends  to  eat  away  at  the  very 
fabric  of  existence  itself,  so  it  shows 
proclivity  to  mess  up  glass,  ceram¬ 
ic,  plastic,  and  other  normal  bottle 
materials  too. 

The  only  thing  that  seems  to  con¬ 
tain  it  at  all  is  the  Heinz-Baker 
Banana  Containment  Field,  devel¬ 
oped  in  August  1991  at  the  Plastic 
Garments  Research  Institute  by 
Dr.  Edward  “Ed”  Griibermann. 
This  field  has  been  known  to  hold 
entropy  down  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
supposedly  by  hypnotizing  it  with 
promises  of  cold  fusion  while  wrap¬ 
ping  it  in  a  dense  conceptual  net. 

Unfortunately,  this  field  is  quite 
experimental  and  very  expensive. 

Dr.  Science  suggests  that  a  more 
practical  alternative  at  this  point  in 
time  might  be  a  half-consumed  bot¬ 
tle  of  Night  Train  (consumer’s  op¬ 
tion  left  over  to  you).  These  bottles 
are  made  of  the  heaviest,  thickest 
glass  available  (due  to  the  nature  of 
the  liquid  contained),  and  ought  to 
wipe  the  sickening  smile  off  any 
well-wisher’s  face. 

Dr.  Science 

Dear  Dr.  Science, 

I  am  a  college  freshman  with  a 
big  problem  which  I  hope  you  can 
solve.  Over  the  course  of  the  last 
few  months,  I  have  become  very 
interested  in  mathematics.  I  find 
the  subject  most  exciting  and  would 
like  to  major  in  it,  but  I  am  quite 
concerned  with  some  of  the  social 
implications  of  such  a  choice. 
Specifically,  I  am  worried  about 
the  common  image  of  mathemati¬ 
cians  as  introverted,  bookish,  girly- 
mon  individuals.  I  would  much 
prefer  a  major  which  fits  well  the 
thrilling,  macho  image  I  have  cul¬ 
tivated  for  many  years,  but  math 
seems  to  be  the  real  thing  for  me. 
What  can  I  do? 

Hans  Schwarzenglocker 
Chicago  ,IL. 


Dear  Hans: 

Indeed  there  is  hope  for  you  and 
the  multitude  of  others  just  like 
you  Mathematicians  planet-wide 
have  been  given  a  bum  rap  for 
years,  as  mathematics  is  every  bit 
as  ‘un-wimpy’  a  discipline  as  any 
other,  like  ditch-digging  or  lum- 
beijacking. 

Unfortunately,  math  has  been 
the  target  of  quite  a  bit  of  bad  press, 
most  of  it  directed  from  the  Alfred 
Nobel  Foundation,  which  grants 
prestigious  awards  (with  presti¬ 
gious  cash  prizes  to  boot)  in  just 
about  every  field  known  to  hu¬ 
mankind,  except  mathematics. 

The  explanation  for  this  omis¬ 
sion  is  simple:  while  Nobel  was 
busy  devising  dynamite  in  his  lab¬ 
oratory,  Mrs.  Nobel  was  busy  hav¬ 
ing  an  affair  with  a  mathemati¬ 
cian.  Mrs.  Nobel  eventually  ran 
off  with  the  mathematician,  and 
the  father  of  the  modern-day  Big 
Bang  vowed  that  no  mathemati¬ 
cian  would  ever  come  near  any  of 
his  money  again. 

Nobel’s  revenge  might  have 
stopped  there,  but  the  famed 
chemist  was  even  more  enraged 
upon  learning  the  identity  of  the 
mathematician —  it  was  an  old  high 
school  fellow  who  had  Nobel 
bumped  from  the  campus  rugby 
team  for  being  ‘too  unmanly’.  No¬ 
bel  seethed,  and  planned  a  long- 
reaching  public-relations  campaign 
to  make  mathematicians  look  like 
(in  his  words)  “the  spineless,  gut¬ 
less,  Xenon-nosed  geeks  that  they 
are.”  This  campaign  is  still  car¬ 
ried  out  to  this  very  day  by  Nobel’s 
estate. 

Fortunately,  after  long  years  of 
abuse,  mathematicians  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  spread  the  word  again. 
They  are  once  again  being  elected 
captains  of  rugby  clubs,  pump  their 
own  gas,  and  bang  large  wooden 
sticks  together  while  shouting 
“OONGA  BOONGA!”  In  an  effort 
to  assist  this  “math  movement,” 
this  column  will  be  presenting  over 
the  next  few  issues  chronicles  from 
the  case  files  of  Bart  “the  Vector” 
Sealow,  hard-boiled  mathemati¬ 
cian-at-large  and  Dr.  Science  Cor¬ 
respondent.  Hopefully  these  words 
will  undo  some  of  the  damage 
which  hatred  hath  wrought... 

Dr.  Science 

Mystery  Math  Theater,  Chapter 
One: 

A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the 
Way  to  the  Origin 

I  was  sitting  in  my  office  on  a 
typically  balmy  Chicago  February 
Thursday.  Bills  piled  up  on  my 
dusty  desk,  casting  a  shadow  in 
the  shape  of  a  Gila  monster  on  the 
yellowed  walls.  The  crackly  paint 
on  my  outer  door  read  “Private  In¬ 
vestigations  and  Mathematics.”  A 
lazy  roach  made  its  way  across  the 
threadbare  carpet  to  a  crumb  of 
food  which  might  have  excited  an 
elephant,  had  the  elephant  been 
the  size  of  a  thumbtack. 

Stacy,  my  front-room  presence, 
had  already  gone  home  for  the  day, 
even  though  it  was  only  three 
o’clock.  I  just  didn’t  see  any  point 
in  keeping  her  around  an  office 
where  the  phone  hadn’t  leapt  across 
the  room  in  agony  for  at  least  three 
weeks.  Maybe  something  inter¬ 


esting  would  turn  up  soon,  some¬ 
thing  better  than  chintzy  numbers 
rackets  or  little  rich  kids  failing 
Geometry.  Sure  it  would. 

I  reached  in  the  bottom  drawer 
for  my  daily  dose  of  finite  topology 
when  came  a  foreign  sound —  a 
knock  on  the  door.  This  was  un¬ 
usual.  Only  kind  of  people  just 
drop  in  at  a  place  like  mine,  they 
don’t  usually  knock. 

I  grunted  something  that  might 
be  mistaken  for  an  invitation  if  my 
visitor  was  looking  for  one,  and  the 
door  opened  slowly  to  admit  a  slim 
form  to  my  hole  in  the  wall.  I 
caught  a  breath  that  was  neither 
too  quick  nor  too  slow. 


She  looked  dynamite,  all  right. 
Her  eyes  were  the  kind  of  honey  col¬ 
or  that  make  you  forget  where  you 
left  your  slide  rule  while  you’re  us¬ 
ing  it.  Her  long,  slender  neck  de¬ 
fined  poise  and  grace  in  an  entire¬ 
ly  new  manner  with  curves  that 
didn’t  yet  have  equations.  She  was 
perfect  in  every  way,  but  something 
else  caught  my  eye,  drew  me  in 
and  told  me  I  was  hers,  whether  I 
liked  it  or  not,  and  I  did. 

What  captured  me  forever, 
trussed  me  up  and  left  me  scream¬ 
ing  for  more,  was  her  pocket  pro¬ 
tector. 

Next  Time:  Rayleigh 


Medical  schools  provide 
extra  AIDS  insurance 


(CPS)  NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.  - 
Several  of  the  nation’s  leading  med¬ 
ical  schools  are  buying  extra  in¬ 
surance  to  cover  students  exposed 
to  the  deadly  AIDS  virus. 

In  1991,  Yale  University  became 
the  first  medical  school  to  provide 
medical  students  with  disability 
insurance  protecting  them  against 
the  risk  of  AIDS  and  other  health 
hazards  they  may  face. 

“There  is  a  renewed  conscious¬ 
ness  about  protecting  students 
stimulated  by  the  AIDS  epidemic,” 
said  Robert  Jones,  assistant  vice 
president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges. 

New  York  University,  Washing¬ 


ton  University  in  St.  Louis  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  are  among  schools  that  are  in¬ 
suring  their  medical  students  or 
plan  to  provide  coverage  soon. 

“Next  fall,  I  expect  to  see  about 
30  to  40  schools  out  of  the  total  126 
provide  disability  for  their  .stu¬ 
dents,”  said  Jones.  “The  delay  with 
other  schools  is  dealing  with  the 
internal  approvals  and  university 
politics.” 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
reports  that  there  have  been  46 
cases  of  healthcare  workers  being 
infected  with  the  AIDS  virus  on 
the  job. 
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Wednesday,  February! 9,  1992 


Chancellor’s  Series  tonight 


Spirituals,  Gospel  songs  to  highlight  choir  performance  tonight 


Westville  —  Members  of  Purdue 
University’s  Black  Voices  of  Inspi¬ 
ration,  a  student  choral  ensemble 
dedicated  to  the  performance  of 
traditional  spirituals  and  contem¬ 
porary  gospel  music  by  black  com¬ 
posers,  will  perform  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Feb.  19,  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central. 


The  Program,  which  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public,  will  be  at  7  p.m. 
in  the  Library/Student/Faculty 
Building  Lounge. 

Founded  in  1975,  the  Black  Voic¬ 
es  of  Inspiration  is  one  of  several 
student  performing  arts  ensembles 
sponsored  by  the  Black  Cultural 
Center  at  Purdue’s  West  Lafayette 


campus.  The  choir  is  interdenom¬ 
inational,  with  a  roster  ranging 
from  freshmen  to  graduate  stu¬ 
dents. 

This  performance  is  part  of 
PU/NC’s  Chancellor’s  Series,  which 
brings  free  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  programs  to  residents  of  north 
central  Indiana. 


Corner 


Voices  of  Inspiration 


•  continued  from  page  3... 

parking  lots,  but  for  the  safety  of  students  and  staff 
coming  to  or  leaving  campus.  By  that  time,  the 
heavy  snow  was  blown  by  strong  winds  from  the 
north  causing  intermittent  periods  of  white-out  con¬ 
ditions.  We  knew  from  various  calls  we  made  that 
the  situation  to  our  west  was  very  similar,  although 
in  the  Hammond  area  there  were  indications  that 
the  weather  might  be  clearing  before  too  long. 

It  was  our  opinion  that  the  driving  conditions 
were  hazardous.  And,  although  we  felt  that  the 
worst  of  the  storm  might  be  over  in  a  few  hours,  we 
decided  to  close  campus.  Since  most  of  the  people 
who  would  be  involved  in  one  o’clock  classes  were  al¬ 
ready  on  campus,  and  since  the  weather  was  at  its 
worst,  we  decided  to  close  campus  at  two  o’clock. 

Mr.  Bashore  and  his  staff  then  informed  all  people 
on  campus  of  the  decision  and  recommended  that 
they  stay  on  campus  until  the  weather  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  to  make  driving  conditions  reasonably 
safe. 

As  is  almost  always  the  case,  that  decision  was 
the  subject  of  criticism.  My  office  received  a  number 
of  telephone  calls  on  that  day  and  on  subsequent 
days  about  the  decision  and  about  the  timing  of  the 
decision.  Given  the  physical  size  of  our  service  area, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  what  weather  conditions 
may  prevail  in  any  one  area.  Frequently,  one  part  of 
the  service  area  is  bathed  in  sunshine  while  another 
part  is  wrapped  in  a  blizzard. 

At  Purdue  University  North  Central,  we  assume 
that  all  of  our  students  and  staff  are  intelligent  indi¬ 
viduals,  capable  of  making  decisions  relative  to  their 
own  well-being. 

If,  in  your  judgment,  weather  conditions  are  such 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  to  drive  to 
campus  or  one  of  the  outreach  locations,  by  all 
means,  don’t  try  it.  At  the  next  meeting  of  classes 
you  may  have  missed,  inform  the  instructor  of  the 
situation.  I  am  certain  that  some  accommodation 
can  be  made  for  the  work  that  was  missed;  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Dean  of  Students  will  be  happy  to  assist 
you  in  any  necessary  arrangements  for  the  make-up 
Work. 

Several  years  ago,  in  response  to  a  change  in  state 
law,  our  campus  adopted  certain  regulations  which 
limited  the  places  in  which  individuals  may  smoke 
on  campus.  At  that  time,  we  established  a  smoking 
area  along  the  east  end  of  the  cafeteria.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  in  preventing  the  smoke  from  that  area  perme¬ 
ating  the  non-smoking  area  has  not  been  satisfacto¬ 
ry.  Early  last  fall,  I  appointed  an  ad  hoc  committee 
and  charged  them  with  the  responsibility  of  review¬ 
ing  the  smoking  policy  as  it  pertains  to  the  cafeteria 
and  possibly  recommending  changes  in  the  current 
policy.  That  committee  comprised  several  faculty 
and  administrative  representatives  as  well  as  stu¬ 
dents. 

In  late  December,  the  committee  completed  its  re¬ 
view  and  submitted  a  recommendation  to  me  that 
smoking  be  prohibited  in  the  entire  cafeteria  area. 
After  careful  review  of  the  situation  and  the  recom¬ 
mendation,  I  have  decided  to  accept  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  this  committee.  Effective  on  July  1,  1992, 
smoking  will  no  longer  be  permitted  in  the  cafeteria. 
This  includes  the  small  area  in  the  southeast  comer 
designated  as  a  staff  break  area. 

Barring  further  change,  smoking  will  still  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  individual  offices  and  in  room  120  in 
Schwarz  Hall.  These  regulations,  of  course,  do  not 


apply  to  areas  outside  of  the  buildings.  I  recognize  that 
this  change  will  introduce  some  inconvenience  for  those 
who  wish  to  smoke.  However,  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
choice. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  on  smoking  policy  has  requested 
permission  to  further  review  broader  issues  relating  to 
smoking  on  the  North  Central  Campus.  I  have  agreed  to 
this  review  and  have  augmented  the  membership  on  the 
committee  by  adding  a  representative  of  CSSAC.  Neither 
the  committee  nor  I  have  any  preconceived  changes  in  the 


smoking  policy  in  mind.  Any  recommendation  for  changes 
in  the  policy  will  be  carefully  considered  before  implemen¬ 
tation.  If  you  have  feelings  on  this  issue,  please  communi¬ 
cate  your  ideas  to  the  members  of  the  committee.  The 
names  of  the  members  can  be  obtained  by  calling  Sharon 
Spoon  in  my  office  at  extension  433. 

I  hope  we  won’t  be  faced  with  bad  weather  decisions  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  semester,  but  if  we  are,  please  use  your  good 
sense. 


Money - 

•  continued  from  page  3... 

indication  of  success,  evidenced  by  completion  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  degree  that  meets  their  criterion.  Organi¬ 
zations  give  money  to  people  whom  they  think  can 
succeed,  and  it  is  up  to  the  applicant  to  show  wor¬ 
thiness. 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  posts  scholarship  infor¬ 
mation  outside  Room  40,  Schwarz  Hall.  If  applica¬ 
tions  are  available,  we  are  happy  to  provide  them  to 
you  upon  request.  Some  organizations  require  that 
the  applicant  request  information  either  by  mail  or 
by  telephone.  Pertinent  information  is  posted  and  is 
also  available  in  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 


Purdue  University  North  Central  Scholarship  ap¬ 
plications  are  now  available  in  the  Financial  Aid  Of¬ 
fice.  The  deadline  for  application  is  March  18. 

March  13  is  the  deadline  for  PU/NC  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  Scholarship  applications,  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  Dean  of  Students  Office  (LSF  Room 
103)  or  the  Alumni  Relations  Office  (Room  140). 

PU/NC  Goliard  Awards  are  automatically  applied 
for  as  a  result  of  your  enrollment  here;  your  aca¬ 
demic  record  establishes  your  eligibility. 

Like  a  job  search,  the  scholarship  search  requires 
effort  and  diligence.  Filing  a  Financial  Aid  Form 
(FAF)  is  good  insurance  for  covering  all  your  bases. 
Private  resources  are  available,  but  only  to  those 
who  pursue  them. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Offered  for  - 

PU/NC  Fall  1992 
Semester 

by  the 

Purdue  Alumni 
Association  -  North  Central 

Applications  available  in 

Dean  of  Students  Office  -  LSF  Rm.  103 
Alumni  Relations  -  Schwarz  Hall  Rm.  140 

Application  deadline,  Friday,  March  13, 1992 
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Centaurs  Lose  78-69 
to  Bethel  College 


by  Ken  Peterson 

The  PU/NC  Centaurs  held  their  own  against  the 
Pilots,  but  came  up  on  the  short  end  of  a  78-69 
count 

Bethel  came  out  of  the  gate  fast  and  took  a  10-4 
lead  on  the  Centaurs  early  before  PU/NC  went  on 
a  10-4  run  of  their  own  and  tied  the  game  at  14  with 
12:13  left  in  the  first  half. 

After  several  lead  changes,  the  Centaurs  took  a 
24-21  lead  on  a  Jim  Alworth  basket  with  8:21  left 
in  the  first  half.  That  basket  seemed  to  light  a  fire 
under  the  Centaurs,  because  they  proceeded  to  go 
on  a  9-2  run,  and  when  Eugene  McGregor  scored 
with  4:42  left,  PU/NC  had  its  biggest  lead  at  33-23. 

Bethel  responded  by  finishing  the  half  with  an  8- 
3  run,  but  the  Centaurs  led  36-31  at  the  half. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  the  first  half  seemed  to 
take  a  toll  on  the  team,  because  Bethel  came  out  on 
a  15-2  run  to  open  the  second  half  and  took  a  46-38 
lead  with  13:56  left. 

After  a  Rich  Heinrich  basket  cut  the  lead  to  48- 
43,  Bethel  went  on  and  scored  12  unanswered  points 
to  take  a  60-43  lead  and  all  but  put  the  game  out  of 
reach. 

PU/NC  had  four  players  place  in  double  figures, 
led  by  Eugene  McGregor’s  21,  Rich  Heinrich’s  19, 
Dave  Schmidt’s  14,  and  Jim  Alworth’s  12. 

PU/NC  shot  25-63,  while  Bethel  shot  29-73. 

Bethel  had  40  rebounds, PNC  35. 

PU/NC  will  close  out  the  1991-92  season  against 
the  Alumni  on  Saturday,  February  29th  at  Westville 
High  School. 

SEC  to  ban 

tobacco 

products 


10th  Annual 


Bednar’s  Champs 
vs. 

PU/NC  Faculty  -  Staff  All-Stars 


Photo/Carey  Millsap 

PU/NC's  Dave  Schmitt's  goes  for  the  shot.  The  Centaurs  came  in  close  behind  Bethel  at  78-69. 


(CPS)  -  The  Southeastern  Conference  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  ban  the  use  of  tobacco  related 
products  at  both  conference  and  post-season  tour¬ 
nament  baseball  games,  the  NCAA  News  reports. 

The  ban  goes  into  effect  this  season,  and  gives 
umpires  the  power  to  eject  any  players  or  coaches 
who  violate  the  rule  after  one  warning. 

SEC  Commissioner  Roy  Kramer  told  the  NCAA 
News  that  the  conference  adopted  the  measure  af¬ 
ter  reviewing  results  of  studies  that  show  the  ad¬ 
verse  effects  of  using  tobacco  products,  particular¬ 
ly  chewing  tobacco,  which  is  popular  among  base¬ 
ball  players. 

The  NCAA  has  a  policy  against  the  use  of  tobacco 
products  by  both  players  and  coaches  during  NCAA 
championship  competitions 


Coach  Larry  Blake’s  PU/NC  Centaurs 

vs. 

Lewis  &  Peters  Alumni  Team 

Saturday,  February  29, 1992 
7  pm  -  Westville  High  School  Gym 

$1  per  person  donation  accepted  at  the  door 

Kids  Free 

•  Free  throw  Contest  at  Half-time  -  Win  Basketballs 
signed  by  Coach  Gene  Keady  &  his  staff 

•  Afterglow  at  Godfathers  Pizza  in  Michigan  City 
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Students,  Staff,  Faculty,  Alumni  and  Families  - 
Come  casual  and  enjoy  the  fun! 
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MOVIES 

Current  Showings 

BUGSY  (R)  WARREN  BEATTY  — 
UNEVEN  GANGSTER  SAGA  OF 
THE  MOBSTER  WHO  INVENTED 
LAS  VEGAS  (FAIR) 

FREEJACK  (R)  EMILIO  ESTEVEZ 
—  BLAH  SCI-FI  ADVENTURE  OF 
MAN  TRYING  TO  AVOID  A 
MEDICAL  TRANSPLANT  (FAIR) 

FRIED  GREEN  TOMATOES  (PG- 
13)  KATHY  BATES  — 
ENDEARING  TALE  OF  FEMALE 
FRIENDSHIP  IN  DEEP  SOUTH 
(GOOD) 

GRAND  CANYON  (R)  DANNY 
GLOVER  —  FASCINATING 
MOSAIC  FILM  OFFERS  KEEN 
OBSERVATIONS  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY 
(GREAT) 

THE  HAND  THAT  ROCKS  THE 
CRADLE  (R) REBECCA  DE 
MORNAY  —  NANNY  FROM 
HELL  TERRORIZES  A  YUPPIE 
FAMILY;  SOCKO  THRILLER 
(GOOD) 

HOOK  (PG)  ROBIN  WILLIAMS  — 
OVERBLOWN,  LATTER-DAY 
VERSION  OF  THE  CLASSIC 
"PETER  PAN"  FANTASY  (FAIR) 

INTO  THE  SUN  (R)  ANTHONY 
MICHAEL  HALL  — 
HALFHEARTED  SPOOF  OF 
FLYBOY  ADVENTURES  USES 
ELEMENTS  FROM  "TOP  GUN" 
(FAIR) 

JFK  (R)  KEVIN  COSTNER  — 
PROVOCATIVE.  HIGHLY 
CONTROVERSIAL  DOCUDRAMA 
REEXAMINES  KENNEDY 
ASSASSINATION  (GOOD) 

JUICE  (R)  UNFLINCHING  LOOK 
AT  BLACK  YOUTHS  INVOLVED 
IN  CRIME;  STOCK  ACTION 
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New  Releases 


FINAL  ANALYSIS 

With  a  bow  to  Hitchcock's  "Vertigo,"  this  San  Francisco-set 
psychological  thriller  is  burdened  with  out-ol-control  plot  twists  and 
various  preposterous  situations.  Tedium  sets  in  long  before  the 
overwrought  conclusion.  Richard  Gere  is  a  psychiatrist  who 
engages  in  a  dubious  sexual  affair  with  a  patient's  attractive  sister 
(Kim  Basinger).  His  involvement  leads  to  murder  where  he  is 
fingered  as  a  suspect.  Eric  Roberts  registers  remarkably  as  a 
heavy  He's  the  sadistic  gangster  husband  of  Basinger.  (R)  FAIR 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  DRAMA  DIR-Phil  Joanou  Lead-Richard  Gere 
RT-124  mins.  (Profanity,  brief  nudity) 

MEDICINE  MAN 

High-minded,  earnest  tropical  drama  that  gradually  bogs  down  with 
a  tepid  love  affair  arid  much  bickering  between  the  stars.  Deep  in 
the  Amazon  rain  forest,  we  find  a  shaggy  biochemist  (Sean 
Connery)  struggling  to  find  a  cancer-curing  serum  while 
environmental  destruction  creeps  closer.  Along  comes  an 
unwelcome  assistant  (Lorraine  Bracco)  who  stirs  up  some 
controversy  and  long-dormant  romantic  desires.  (PG- 1 3)  FAIR 
DRAMA  DIR-John  McTiernan  LEAD-Sean  Connery  RT-104  mins. 
(Profanity,  nudity) 

MISSISSIPPI  MASALA 

From  Indian-born  director  Mira  Nair,  a  mild  romantic  comedy,  set 
in  the  Deep  South,  that  examines  racial  tension  and  the  contrast  of 
various  cultures.  Denzel  Washington  and  Sarita  Choudhury  play 
young  people,  African-American  and  Indian,  whose  love  affair 
shakes  up  factions  in  their  small  community.  The  subject  is 
compelling,  yet  the  film  unfolds  with  minimal  impact.  The  director 
seems  too  cautious  with  her  material  and  characters.  The  title 
refers  to  mixed  Indian  spices.  (R)  FAIR  ROMANTIC  COMEDY  DIR- 
Mira  Nair  LEAD-Denzel  Washington  RT-118  mins.  (Profanity,  brief 
nudity) 
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SEQUENCES  LOWER  IMPACT 
(FAIR) 

KUFFS  (PG-13)  CHRISTIAN 
SLATER  —  SILLY.  SEMI¬ 
COMEDY  INVOLVING  A  YOUNG 
MAN  WHO  GETS  REVENGE 
FOR  HIS  BROTHER'S  MURDER 
(FAIR) 

THE  PRINCE  OF  TIDES  (R)  NICK 
NOLTE  —  SOUTHERN  MAN 
BARES  HIS  EMOTIONAL 
TORMENT;  VIGOROUS 
PERFORMANCE  BY  NOLTE 
(GOOD) 

SHINING  THROUGH  (R) 
MELANIE  GRIFFITH  — 


"WORKING  GIRL"  SECRETARY 
BECOMES  A  WORLD  WAR  II 
SPY  IN  BERLIN;  COLORFUL 
ADVENTURE  (GOOD) 

COMING  ATTRACTION 

WARNER  BROS.  WILL 
RELEASE  "THIS  BOY'S  LIFE,"  A 
FILM  STARRING  ROBERT  DE 
NIRO  AND  ELLEN  BARKIN.  SET 
IN  THE  1950S,  THE  STORY  IS 
ABOUT  A  YOUNG  MAN  WHO 
TRAVELS  ACROSS  THE 
COUNTRY  WITH  HIS  RECENTLY 
DIVORCED  MOTHER  AND 
BECOMES  AFFECTED  BY  HIS 
COLORFUL  STEPFATHER. 
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Distributed  by  tribune  Media  Set  vires 


Wild  Kingdom 


By  AnHiony  Rubino,  Jr. 


Stuff  We  Think  When  The  Alarm  Goes  Off 


|  Sleeping  is  no  mean  art  tor  its  sake  one 

Irrvjsf  stay  awake  all  day  '—Nietzsche 


'W- 
•YovU 
Yo^  E^fS! 


What  NOT  to  teil  voor  professor 
when  you  blow  oft  class 

1  "A  distant  relative  died,  and  1  had  to  go 
to  the  funeral. --OOOD  (But,  be  sure  you 
make  up  the  relative,  because  it  you  use  a 
real  person  and  that  person  dies  than  you'll 
feel  really  bad.) 

t.  I  died  "-BAD  (Not  only  will  this  create 

immediate  suspicion,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  prove.) 

2.  “1  was  very  very  ill." — ©ODD 

2.  I  was  very  very  ill  because  1  washed 

down  a  bottle  of  tequila  with  a  bottle  of 
vodka,  and  spent  most  of  the  night  projectile 
vomiting  '  —BAD  (Too  much  detail.)  j 

3.  While  off  campus  visiting  my  sick 
grandmother.  1  got  a  flat  tire."— OOOD 

3.  Your  lectures  are  so  boring  they  make  me 
want  to  run  from  your  classroom,  screaming, 
and  slit  my  wrists." — BAD  (Honest,  but  bad.) 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1992 
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THE  Crossword 


by  CF  Murray 


Spencer  Green 


Wolfbane 

SO, Hot)  tfJMTTD  6M 

AWM«M0i>t  irho  (HIK. 

oNwettstr/.  w(U _ std 

\ 


UAVt  -foil  AtteH'Oev 
colteGt  Aiex? 


^  AtW  PARTI  CD  LAR  ^eA^i4?_ 

oM-Uta.iWRe  w^TH'G'/Atteiw'' 
tMCIpern  WvfOLViflq  A  Gaelic., 
waRtMeiJTAtip 
ASVWcAfi  OF 
•BeeR... 


McAtt.Btrr  C'<vVj»1..WHAT!5 

oAe  6edencAaY-AtTe£eo 

■Beeft  vtor,  moRc  .  r 
01?.  USS?  iftA/ 

> . 


£.1992.  Tribune  Media  Services 

ACROSS 
1  Gentle  as  a  — 

5  Town  map 
9  Punctuation 
mark 

14  "A  Death  in 
the  Family” 
author 

15  Take  on 

16  “What’s  in  — ?” 

17  Bartok  or 
Lugosi 

18  Wallet  items 

19  Fatigues 

20  Sturdy 

23  Classic  car 

24  Verve 

25  In  a  dry  way 
29  Twaddle 

33  Laming  disease 

34  FDR’s  pet 

35  Marsh  elder 

36  Elusive 

40  body  meets 
a  body...” 

41  — do-well 

42  Quaker  family 

43  Motion 
supporter 


46  Smart 

47  Casual 

48  Pasture  sound 

49  Laggard 
54  Spirit  of  a 

culture 

56  Zola  title 

57  Spoiled  one 

59  Robert  ot  Scot. 

60  Heavy  shoe 

61  Caliber 

62  Places  to 
save 

63  Raison  d’— 

64  Singer  Paul 

DOWN 

1  Testing  place 

2  Mellows 

3  Dissolve 

4  Hungry  as  a  — 

5  Bogus 

6  Cant 

7  Code  or  rug 

8  Mosaic-like 

9  Snooze 

10  Soup  vegetables 

11  Groucho 

46  Prescription 
direction 

48  Lord's  home 

49  Avoid 

50  Sailor 

51  Rhyme  scheme 


weu,,.. 

■nteRe  Goes 

!-MF  SeWdlAR- 

SH  ip.. 


See 
i  page 

in 

j  15 

;  for  puzzle  solution 


12  Mrs.  in 
Marseilles 

13  DDE  opponent 

21  Ship  deck 

22  Pseudonym 

25  Extreme 
orbital  point 

26  Pocahontas’ 
husband 

27  Pelvic 

28  Pickpocket 

29  Word  with  nay 
or  sooth 

30  Legal  holdings 

31  Baking  chambers 

32  Tremor 
condition 

34  Independent 
agent 

37  Furnish  income 

38  Kitchen  wear 

39  Originally 
called 

44  “A  ten  — 
scholar” 

45  Certain  loops 

52  Golf  club 

53  Happy  as  a  — 

54  Recede 

55  Singing 
syllable 

58  Earl  Grey 


Yi 

5UY  IT. 
SELL  IT.  . 

find  rr. 

*1 


BUY  IT. 
SELL  IT. 
FIND  IT. 

Bt.wuhi 


^  /  T  / 

'■  T  ■ 

-  - 

\  "V  *\  'V 

Woodsy  Owl  for 
Clean  Water 

Give  a  hoot. 
Don’t  pollute. 

Forest  Service,  U.S.D.A. 


Goal  Sunday 


Spectator 


Wednesday,  February!  9,  1992 


J ob  outlook  bleak  for  1 992  graduates 


On  February  2  the  Michigan  City 
Library  was  the  local  site  for  an 
annual  statewide  event,  College 
Goal  Sunday.  Jerry  Lewis,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Financial  Aid  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  was  the  local 
Site  Coordinator  and  the  event  was 
staffed  by  our  very  own  Financial 
Aid  personnel. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Fred 
Miller  and  Joy  Banyas  in  Commu¬ 
nity  Relations  here  on  campus  and 
the  cooperation  of  local  media,  Col¬ 
lege  Goal  Sunday  attendance  was 
up  78  percent  over  last  year. 

A  special  thanks  to  Chancellor 
Alspaugh  for  encouraging  the  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  staffs  participation  in 


this  important  event. 

College  Goal  Sunday  is  a  joint 
effort  of  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  the 
Indiana  Student  Financial  Aid  As¬ 
sociation  (ISFAA),  the  Indiana  Col¬ 
lege  Placement  and  Assessment 
Center  (ICPAC),  and  the  State  Stu¬ 
dent  Assistance  Commission  of  In¬ 
diana  (SSACI). 

The  purpose  of  College  Goal  Sun¬ 
day  is  to  encourage  low-  to  middle- 
income  families  to  file  the  Financial 
Aid  Form  and  to  help  make  post¬ 
secondary  education  a  reality  for 
students  who  may  not  have  the  fi¬ 
nancial  means  for  education  past 
high  school. 


by  Amy  Reynolds 

(CPS)  -The  employment  picture 
isn’t  pretty  for  college  students  who 
plan  to  graduate  this  spring. 

Two  of  the  most-watched  annu¬ 
al  studies  deliveringjob  predictions 
agree  that  the  market  is  worse  this 
year  than  last,  and  that  fewer  jobs 
exist  for  college  graduates.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  people  still  searching  for 
jobs  from  the  class  of  1991  and  ex¬ 
perienced  laid-off  workers  are  flood¬ 
ing  an  already  saturated  market. 

The  1992  Northwestern 
Lindquist-Endicott  report  predicts 
the  worst  job  market  in  20  years. 
Also,  a  report  issued  by  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Defense  Fund  says  all  young 
workers,  not  just  graduating  se¬ 
niors,  are  typically  the  first  to  lose 
jobs,  both  corporate  and  otherwise. 

The  crunch  is  expected  to  be  the 
worst  this  summer  when  students 
seek  jobs  in  restaurants,  factories 
and  professional  internship  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  CDF  study  notes  that,  “The 
net  job  loss  for  young  workers  (peo¬ 
ple  under  25)  has  occurred  because 
they  cannot  find  jobs  and  because 
they  have  grown  too  discouraged  to 
enter  or  remain  in  the  job  mar¬ 
ket.” 

The  unemployment  rate  for 
workers  under  25  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1990  compared  with 
the  first  five  months  of  1991 
jumped  from  an  average  of  11.1 
percent  to  13.4  percent,  account¬ 
ing  for  a  loss  of  almost  500,000 jobs, 
the  study  said. 

The  Lindquist-Endicott  report, 
and  a  1992  Recruiting  trends  report 
from  Michigan  State  University, 
delivered  similarly  depressing  news 
for  graduates,  with  few  exceptions. 

“For  seniors  in  the  sunset  of  their 
college  careers  it  is  looking  bleak  on 
their  horizons,”  says  Dale  Austin, 
director  of  career  planning  and 
placement  at  Hope  College  in 
Michigan. 

The  Linquist-Endicott  study  not¬ 
ed  that: 

•  Among  the  259  mid-sized  and 
large  companies  surveyed,  69  per¬ 
cent  say  they  expect  a  decline  in 
business  in  1992;  36  percent  say 
they  plan  to  cut  their  professional 
staff  this  year,  and  49  percent  re¬ 
port  already  making  such  cuts  in 


a  piece  of  tape 
up  to  your  eyes,  dim  the  lights 
and  try  to  fill  out  your  taxes. 

Now  you’re  seeing  things  from 
her  point  of  view. 


Volunteer  and  help  make  someone’s 
taxes  less  taxing. 


A  Public  Service  of 
This  Publication  & 


1991. 

•  Demand  for  graduates  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  will  drop  4  per¬ 
cent,  while  demand  for  graduates 
with  master’s  degrees  will  drop  7 
percent. 

•  Iii  the  one  bright  spot  of  the 
study,  Lindquist  reports  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  average  overall  start¬ 
ing  salary,  up  a  modest  2.7  per¬ 
cent,  with  the  highest  average 
salary  going  to  engineering  gradu¬ 
ates.  Engineers  can  anticipate  an 
average  starting  salary  of  $35,064, 
while  graduates  with  liberal  arts 
degrees  can  expect  the  lowest  av¬ 
erage  starting  salaries  at  $26,472. 

Victor  Lindquist,  author  of  the 
46-year-old  study  and  associate 
dean  at  Northwestern  University, 
also  notes  some  trends  in  hiring 
practices. 

“Forty-five  percent  of  the  corpo¬ 
rations  are  reducing  both  the  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  visited  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  interviews  scheduled  in 

1992, ”  he  said.  “Fifty-two  percent 
cut  their  hiring  quotas  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  1990-91  school  year  as  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  worsened.” 

He  adds  that  “this  year’s  survey 
uncovered  a  significant  shift  in  hir¬ 
ing  practices.  More  organizations 
are  recognizing  their  co-ops  or  in¬ 
terns  as  candidates  of  choice  for 
full-time  employment  after  gradu¬ 
ation.” 

L.  Patrick  Scheetz,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  career  development  and 
placement  services  at  Michigan 
State  and  the  director  of  the  Col¬ 
legiate  Employment  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  noticed  the  same  trend  in 
the  Michigan  State  study. 

The  21-year-old  study,  which  in¬ 
cludes  information  from  464  busi¬ 
nesses,  industries  and  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  nationwide,  re¬ 
ports  that  “Because  of  more  com¬ 
petition  among  the  college  graduate 
population,  students  will  have  to  be 
better  prepared  by  getting  good 
grades,  working  in  cooperative  ed¬ 
ucation  programs  or  internship  po¬ 
sitions,  and  being  better  able  to 
’sell  themselves.’  Having  a  college 
degree  is  not  enough  anymore  to 
land  job  opportunities." 

•  A  prediction  of  a  healthy  job 
market  with  good  growth  opportu¬ 
nities  for  engineering,  computer 


science  and  nursing/health  care 
services  graduates,  with  fewer  op¬ 
portunities  for  liberal  arts  and  busi¬ 
ness  administration  graduates. 

•  A  finding  that  about  29  per¬ 
cent  of  the  new  college  graduates 
hired  in  1990-91  had  no  prior  ca¬ 
reer  related  work  experience.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  about  74  percent  of  em¬ 
ployers  say  they  select  interns  and 
students  in  cooperative  programs 
with  the  intent  of  hiring  them  after 
graduation. 

The  Michigan  State  study  also 
reports  a  list  of  what  employers 
see.  as  the  most  noticeable  short¬ 
comings  among  recent  college  grad¬ 
uates.  The  top  of  the  list  includes 
unrealistic  work  expectations  and 
career  aspirations,  a  sense  among 
graduates  that  they  have  already 
“paid  their  dues,”  and  poor  writ¬ 
ing,  communication  and  public 
speaking  skills. 

Career  placement  workers  at 
schools  across  the  country  agree 
with  the  findings. 

“For  the  fall  semester,  we  were 
easily  down  15  to  25  percent  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  recruiters 
visiting  campus,”  says  Lesley  Mal¬ 
low  Wendell,  director  of  career  ad¬ 
vising  at  Widener  University,  near 
Philadelphia.  “It  is  a  lot  more  com¬ 
petitive  out  there.” 

But,  Austin  said,  “There  are 
steps  that  students  can  take 
whether  it’s  an  internship,  volun¬ 
teer  work,  good  extracurricular  ac¬ 


Joan  Blewitt,  director  of  career  planning  at  King's  College  in  Pennsylvania, 
helps  Andres  DeJesus  in  a  computer-assisted  job  search. 


tivities  or  networking  ...they  just 
can’t  let  (the  predictions)  over¬ 
whelm  them.  They  don’t  want  to 
say,  ’I’ll  just  go  to  Utah  and  ski  for 
awhile.’” 

Many  students  are  returning  to 
school  to  avoid  an  uncertain  job 
market. 

Peter  Syverson,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  services  for  the  Council 
of  Graduate  Schools,  says  the  coun¬ 
cil  has  noticed  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  returning  to 
school  for  advanced  degrees. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  attempts  to 
make  a  connection  (with  graduate 


school  enrollment  and  the  reces¬ 
sion),  and  I  think  there’s  a  little 
bit  to  that,”  he  says.  “A  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  hope  that  the  market  will  im¬ 
prove  while  they’re  in  school,  mak¬ 
ing  themselves  even  more  compet¬ 
itive.” 

Syverson  says  graduate  school 
enrollment  rose  9  percent  between 
1989  and  1990  and  continues  to  in¬ 
crease.  Currently,  about  1.3  mil¬ 
lion  students  attend  graduate 
school.  About  300,00  are  working 
toward  doctoral  degrees. 


North  Central  Ads 
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AUTOMOBILES  AND  PARTS 


1979  Olds  Custom  Cruiser  station 
wagon;  power  steering,  brakes,  tape 
deck -$750.  Call  464-1789. 


1980  Honda  Accord  engine  for 
sale;  can  hear  running.  Can  be 
used  for  parts  -$250.  Call 
PU/NC,  ext.  213  or  879-7629 
and  ask  for  Connie. 


SPRING  BREAK  TRIPS 


TUTORS 


Stumbling  about  in  English-land? 
Are  you  fraught  in  fragments?  Do 
your  participles  dangle,  are  your 
commas  misplaced,  or  do  you  think 
onomatopoeia  is  a  town  in  Italy? 
Help  is  as  close  as  your  telephone. 
Just  call  879-8049  for  rates  and 
further  information.  I  will  tutor 
English,  type  papers,  and  check  for 
mechanical  and  grammatical  er¬ 
rors,  but  NOT  rewrite. 


WANTED 

RESEARCH  SUBJECTS 

Professor  Larry  Seibert  is  conducting  consumer  behavior  research  with 
regard  to  the  "in-store  purchasing  decision  process"  and  is  in  need  of  peo¬ 
ple  (students,  faculty,  staff)  to  participate  in  a  45-60  minute  small  group 
discussion.  Each  person  who  participates  in  a  group  discussion  will  be 
paid  $5.00.  Anyone  interested  can  pick  up  an  application  at  the  Communi¬ 
ty  College  Section  office  (SWRZ  203A)  or  at  the  University  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Schwarz  Hall. 


Spring  Break  from  $199 
Cancun,  Bahamas,  Daytona  and 
Panama  City  Includes  7  nights, 
free  beach  party,  free  nightclub 
admissions  and  more! 
BOOK  WITH  THE  BEST  - 
DON’T  SETTLE  FOR  LESS! 
1(800)  724-1555. 


RESUME  SERVICES 


Complete  resume  service  to  meet 
the  student's  budget.  Will  provide 
cover  letters,  resumes,  and  mail¬ 
ings.  Call  324-6462. 


SPRING  BREAK  '92 

JAMAICA  FROM  $439 
CANCUN  FROM  $429 
FLORIDA  FROM  $119 

TRAVEL  FREE!  ORGANIZE  A 
SMALL  GROUP.  FOR  INFO 
AND  RESERVATIONS  CALL 
STS 

1-800-648-4849 


JOBS  A  VALUABLE 

*  EXTRA  INCOME  '92* 
Earn  $200-$500  weekly  mailing 
1992  travel  brochures.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  send  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  to:  J.R.  Travel, 
P.O.  Box  612291,  Miami,  FL  33161 


FUNDRAISING 


FAST 

FUNDRAISING 

PROGRAM 

Fraternities, sororities, student 
clubs.  Earn  up  to  $1000  in  one 
week.  Plus  receive  a  $1000  bonus 
yourself.  And  a  FREE  WATCH 
just  for  calling  1-800-932-0528  Ext. 
65 

ANSWERS 
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**  Experience  the  Beauty 
of  an  Alaskan  Summer 

Come  Study  with  us  at  UAA! 

We  offer  courses  in  the  following  areas: 
•Continuing  Professional  Education  for  Teachers 
•Alaska  Wilderness  Studies  &  Outdoor  Education 
•Telecourses  •  Programs  for  Young  People 

•Various  General  Ed  &  Graduate  Level  Courses 

For  a  complete  listing  of  courses  offered  this 
summer,  return  this  coupon  by  mail  to  UAA 
Summer  Sessions,  707  A  Street,  Suite  201, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  99501,  or  fax  us  your 
information  at  (907)  279-4419. 

Name _ _ _ 


si 


Address _ _ _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Lhr  The  University  of  Alaska  Anchorage  is  an  EO/AA  Employer/Institution. 


'j 


A  Gala  Benefit  for  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library , 
the  Blank  Center  for  the  Arts,  and  the  Sinai  Forum 


V  tAUS/% 

New  Oasis  Jass  Band 
Tom  Milo's  Big  Band 


Cash  Bar 
Dinner  Buffet 


\ 


Games  of  Chance 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  22 
7  PM  - 1  AM 

AT  THE  HOLIDAY  INN 

5820  S.  Franklin  Street  •  Michigan  City 

Mail  ticket  requests  to  Carnival  des  Arts  Benefit,  100  E.  4th  Street,  Michigan  City,  IN  46360. 

Tickets  also  available  at  the  Blank  Center  for  the  Arts,  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library,  and  the  Sinai  Temple. 

Tickets  purchased  before  January  1  are  $30  each.  Tickets  purchased  in  advance  alter  January  1  are  $35.00 
Tickets  purchased  at  the  door  will  be  $40. 

Yes!  I  want  to  help  benelit  the  Blank  Center  for  the  Arts,  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library,  and  the  Sinai  Forum. 

Please  send  me _ tickets 

Here  is  my  check  tor  $ _ made  out  to  Carnival  des  Arts  Benelit. 

Send  my  tickets  to: 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


house 

“““““  \ 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publicity  and  Publications. 


appointments  and  elections 


Dr.  Patricia  Babcock,  associate  professor  of  nursing  and  chair  of 
the  Nursing  Section,  has  been  named  Outstanding  Nursing 
Alumnus  of  Ball  State  University  for  1992.  The  award  will  be 
given  at  a  banquet  in  April. 

Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  supervision,  was  elected 
editorial  reviewer  on  the  board  of  the  American  Technical 
Education  Association.  He  also  met  with  the  staff  of  U.S.  Rep.  Tim 
Roemer  to  draft  a  public  health  access  bill,  Feb.  7  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


radio-tv  appearances 


Prof.  Ken  Lavery,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  will 
appear  several  times  in  February,  March  and  April  on 
WLOI/WCOE's  "Breakfast  Showcase"  to  answer  tax  questions. 

Sister  Judy  Murphy,  adviser  coordinator  of  Success  Through 
Education,  and  Mr.  Jeff  Jones,  director  of  non-credit  continuing 
education,  appeared  Feb.  2  on  WAKE  radio's  "Senior  Citizen" 
program. 


books  and  articles 


Dr.  Patricia  Buckler,  assistant  professor  of  English  and  director  of 
composition,  is  the  author  of  the  chapter,  "Combining  Personal 
and  Textual  Experience:  A  Reader  Response  Approach  to 
Teaching  American  Literature,"  in  the  new  Practicing  Theory  in 
Introductory  College  Literature  Courses,  published  by  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Dr.  Richard  Hengst,  associate  professor  of  biology,  presented  a 
workshop  on  "Incorporating  Biotechnology  into  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  Courses"  at  the  meeting  of  the  Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  Society,  Feb.  15  at  Joliet  (Ill.)  Junior  College. 

Ms.  Chris  Hayes,  purchasing  clerk  V,  and  Ms.  Louise  Arndt, 
purchasing  clerk  III,  attended  a  workshop  on  Purchasing 
Procedures  at  the  West  Lafayette  campus,  Feb.  4. 

Prof.  Pat  Jacoby,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  presented 
papers  on  "Advertising  for  the  Small  Firm"  and  "Consumer 
Characteristics  and  Store  Choice:  Implications  for  the  Small  Firm 
at  the  recent  Midwest  Business  Administration  Association 
conference.  She  also  serves  as  1992  Professional  Division 
Chairperson  for  Small  Business  Entrepreneurship. 


Dr.  Linda  Duttlinger,  associate  professor  of  developmental 
studies  and  acting  chairperson  of  the  Community  College, 
presented  a  workshop  on  Resume  Preparation,  Jan.  27  at  the 
Wheatfield  Public  Library. 

Dr.  George  Asteriadis,  professor  of  biology  and  chair  of  the 
Biology /Chemistry  Section,  with  Drs.  G.R.  Gough  and  M.S. 
Schwartz  of  Purdue  West  Lafayette,  have  had  a  paper  accepted  for 
poster  presentation  at  the  203rd  national  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  April  5-10.  Title  of 
the  paper  is  "A  Universal  Adapter  for  Automated  Chemical 
Synthesis  of  DNA  and  RNA  on  Any  Solid  Support." 

Mr.  Gerald  Lewis,  director,  and  Ms.  Judith  Davis,  assistant 
director.  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  presented  workshops  on 
financial  aid  to  high  school  students  in  December  and  January. 

Mr.  Lewis  presented  at  New  Prairie,  Portage  and  Knox  high 
schools,  and  Ms.  Davis  presented  at  Chesterton,  South  Central, 
Michigan  City  Rogers,  and  LaPorte  high  schools.  On  Feb.  1,  they, 
with  Ms.  Denise  Henderson,  financial  aid  clerk,  conducted  a 
workshop  and  answered  questions  at  the  Michigan  City  Public 
Library  in  connection  with  the  Lilly  Foundation's  College  Goal 
Sunday.  On  Jan.  7,  Mr.  Lewis  attended  a  workshop  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  presented  by  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  on  Needs  Analysis  for  the  92-93  school  year. 

Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  supervision,  presented  a 
paper,  "Introducing  a  Course  in  Biotechnology  Integrating 
Science,  Technology  and  Society,"  at  the  National  Association  for 
Science,  Technology  and  Society,  Feb.  7  in  Arlington,  Va. 


speaking  engagements 


Dr.  Naveen  K.  Velagapudi,  assistant  professor  of  industrial 
engineering  technology,  participated  in  a  "Just  in  Time"  panel 
discussion  at  the  Jan.  29  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Industrial  Engineers  Calumet  Chapter  53  at  the  Midwest  Steel 
Employees  Association,  Portage. 

Ms.  Joyce  Stumpe,  student  services  coordinator  for  pre-business 
and  RHI,  spoke  on  notetaking,  outlining  skills  and  time 
management  to  5th  and  6th  graders  at  Kouts  Elementary  School. 

Dr.  Tantatape  Brahmasrene,  assistant  professor  of  economics, 
spoke  on  "Resources  for  Measurement  of  Economic  Development 
Performance"  at  the  Feb.  4  meeting  of  the  Economic  Development 
Task  Force,  Operation  Take  Charge,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The 
meeting  was  at  Purdue  North  Central. 

Prof.  Joan  Chesterton,  assistant  professor  of  supervision,  spoke 
on  "Teaching  and  Training  Managers:  New  Methods  at  PU/NC" 
at  the  Jan.  31  meeting  of  the  Chesterton  Kiwanis  Club. 

Ms.  Cathy  Buckman,  academic  advising  coordinator,  presented  a 
program  on  "The  Spenserian  Stanza"  to  the  Ruth  Andrew  Coffeen 
Poetry  Club  in  LaPorte  on  Feb.  14. 
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Equal  access  update 

PU/NC  doesn't  have  far  to  go  to  comply  with  new  law 


In  the  race  to  comply  with  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
(ADA),  our  own  campus  has  a  good 
head  start.  The  law,  which  goes 
into  effect  this  year,  requires  that 
individuals  with  disabilities  be  giv¬ 
en  equal  access  to  employment, 
public  services,  and  public  accom¬ 
modations.  For  state  universities 
and  other  public  institutions,  com- 
pliance  can  mean  noticeable 
changes.  At  Purdue  North  Cen¬ 
tral,  however,  most  of  the  changes 
will  not  be  dramatic. 

“I  don’t  see  any  drastic  changes 
in  services.  This  campus  is  already 
very  committed  to  providing  ser¬ 
vices  to  disabled  students,”  said 
Tom  Lucas,  Student  Support  Ser¬ 
vices  (sSs)  counselor  who  works 
with  students  who  are  “challenged” 
in  many  ways. 

Lucas  just  returned  from  a  train¬ 
ing  conference  on  “Strategies  for 
Retention  of  Students  with  Dis¬ 


abilities”  and  one  of  the  things  he 
found  was  that  PU/NC  has  a  less 
difficult  road  to  compliance  than 
many  other  schools.  There  are 
things  to  be  done,  of  course,  such  as 
improving  services  for  those  with 
disabilities  such  as  asthma  and  di¬ 
abetes.  But  many  requirements 
have  already  been  met. 

Students  who  are  visually  im¬ 
paired  or  learning  disabled,  can 
use  one  of  the  two  computers  with 
speech  synthesizers  that  are  avail¬ 
able.  There  are  telecommunica¬ 
tions  devices  in  each  building  for 
deaf  individuals  to  use  with  the 
telephone.  We  have  a  talking  cal¬ 
culator,  large-screen  computers  and 
four-track  tape  recorders.  There 
are  areas  where  those  who  tire  eas¬ 
ily  can  rest,  and  other  special  needs 
are  met  either  by  the  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents  Office  or  sSs. 

•  See  Update,  page  2 


Smoking  audience 
standing  room  only 


The  Student  Senate’s  February 
open  forum  filled  the  LSF  smok¬ 
ing  section  and  LSF  170A  to  ca¬ 
pacity. 

The  Senate  arranged  the  forum 
in  response  to  an  obviously  agitat¬ 
ed  student  body’s  concerns  over  re¬ 
moval  of  the  designated  smoking 
area  for  LSF  cafeteria.  Chancellor 
Alspaugh,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  William  Back,  and 
Student  Senate  president  Noreen 
Legan  put  themselves  in  the  hot 
seats,  tabled  at  the  far  north  end  of 


Photo/Carey  Millsap 
Ryan  luliano  offers  suggestions. 


WASHINGTON  (CPS)  —  The 
Senate  approved  a  major  expan¬ 
sion  of  student  financial  aid 
through  the  1990s,  but  dropped  a 
popular  provision  that  would  con¬ 
vert  the  Pell  Grant  program  into  an 
entitlement. 

Senate  leaders  decided  not  to 
bring  up  the  entitlement  issue  for 
a  vote,  fearing  that  a  defeat  could 
ruin  prospects  for  the  entire  bill. 
The  idea  still  survives  in  a  House 
student  aid  bill,  although  it  also 
faces  opposition  because  of  cost  con¬ 
cerns. 

Pell  Grants  would  receive  auto¬ 
matic  funding  as  an  entitlement, 


the  LSF  dining  area,  while  some 
members  of  the  ad  hoc  committee 
scattered  themselves  about  the 
room. 

Chancellor  Alspaugh,  in  addition 
to  assuring  the  audience  that  there 
are  no  present  plans  to  convert  the 
campus  to  a  smoke-free  campus, 
tried  to  clear  up  some  of  the  confu¬ 
sion  concerning  what  has  or  has 
not  been  done  by  administration 
in  response  to  complaints  of  sec¬ 
ond-hand  smoke. 

Briefly  outlining  the  history  of 
the  current  location  of  the  smoking 
area  in  LSF,  Alspaugh  referred  to 
the  1987  Indiana  General  Assem¬ 
bly’s  passage  of  the  Indoor  Clean 
Air  Act  (13-1-13),  provisions  of 
which  apply  to  public  buildings. 

That  act  requires  that  smoke- 
free  environments  be  made  avail¬ 
able  in  public  buildings,  but  does 
permit  the  establishment  of  areas 
in  which  smoking  is  permitted. 

“We  are  required  by  state  law,  by 
executive  memorandum  C-16, 
which  implements  that  law  for 
PU/NC,  to  provide  a  smoke-free  en¬ 
vironment  for  all  individuals.  For 
example,  the  cafeteria  must  have 
an  area  where  smoking  is  not  per¬ 
mitted,"  said  Alspaugh.  “We  are 


thereby  avoiding  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriations  process  that  often 
leaves  the  program  short  of  its  au¬ 
thorized  funding  level. 

Student  groups  expressed  anger 

•  See  Senate,  page  2 


permitted  by  law  to  establish  an 
area  in  which  smoking  is  permit¬ 
ted” 

Several  years  ago,  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  a  resource 
policy  committee  constructed  to  re¬ 
view  possible  responses  to  provi¬ 
sions  of  C-16  resulted  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  conditions:  a  designated  smok¬ 
ing  area  in  LSF,  with  smoking  pro¬ 
hibited  elsewhere  in  the  cafeteria. 

In  light  of  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  about  smoke  drifting  into 
the  non-smoking  area  of  the  LSF 
cafeteria,  the  same  committee,  aug¬ 
mented  by  student  representatives 
and  a  Clerical  and  Service  Staff 
Advisory  Committee  (CSSAC)  rep¬ 
resentative,  was  asked  to  re¬ 
assemble  and  to  review  the  cur¬ 
rent  policy. 

The  committee  met  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  smoking  be  prohibit¬ 
ed  in  the  cafeteria;  that  recom¬ 
mendation  is  the  only  one  that  was 
made,  and  the  only  one  accepted, 
Alspaugh  said. 

That  same  committee  request¬ 
ed  permission  to  review  whether  or 
not  there  is  enough  interest  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  matter  of  a  smoke-free  cam¬ 
pus.  A  memorandum  indicating 
such  had  appeared  around  cam¬ 
pus,  on  bulletin  boards  and  cafe¬ 
teria  tables;  the  memo  may  have 
led  to  some  of  the  students’eonfu- 
sion  concerning  what  action  had 
already  been  taken. 

Student  and  ex-smoker  Gloria 
Thode  wanted  to  know  what  was 
meant  by  a  ‘no-smoking  campus’. 
Chancellor  Alspaugh  said  that  the 
ad  hoc  committee  had  asked  for 
permission  to  review  whether  or 

•  See  Smoking,  page  2 
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Photo  taken  from  south  end  of  LSF  cafeteria 
shows  the  unprecedented  crowd  at  Senate  forum. 


Senate  approves  expansion 
of  financial  aid  programs 
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•  continued  from  page  1 ... 

No  one  knows  the  exact  number 
of  disabled  students  currently  at 
FU/NC.  Lucas  said  there  are  “about 
50”  students  with  disabilities  in 
sSs,  but  not  all  disabled  students 
participate  in  that  program.  Dis¬ 
abilities  among  current  student  in¬ 
clude:  deafness,  mobility  impaired, 
multiple  sclerosis,  cerbral  palsy, 
heart  condition,  diabetes,  and  asth¬ 
ma.  Learning  disabilities  are  in¬ 
cluded  as  well.  There  are  no  total¬ 
ly  blind  students  at  present,  but 
some  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
past. 

The  Disabilities  Act  coincides 
with  planning  for  our  new  building, 
so  that  requirements  can  be  met 
during  construction.  The  older 
buildings,  however,  need  some 
physical  changes,  most  of  them  rel¬ 
atively  minor,  according  to  Howard 
Bashore,  who  recently  completed 
a  detailed  inspection  of  each  room, 
every  door,  wall,  and  floor. 

“The  results  show  that  we  are 
not  as  bad  as  some  places,  but  there 
are  things  that  need  to  be  done,” 
Bashore  said.  Changes  range  from 
the  lowering  of  pencil  sharpeners  to 
the  widening  of  handicapped  park¬ 
ing  spaces.  Restrooms  need  minor 
alterations.  Elevators  need  to  be 
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updated  because  they  are  current¬ 
ly  keyed,  meaning  there  is  not  pub¬ 
lic  access.  Bashore  said  he  and 
others  are  now  in  the  process  of 
checking  with  the  elevator  compa¬ 
ny  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  meet 
ADA  requirements. 

Whatever  changes  will  be  made 
in  the  area  of  service  and  physical 
facilities,  they  will  be  made  quick¬ 
ly.  Both  Bashore  and  Lucas  said  of¬ 
ficials  at  Purdue’s  main  campus 
have  been  very  supportive  and 
quick  to  respond. 

A  University  wide  steering  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  set  up  to  explore 
the  impact  of  ADA.  Two  PU/NC 
sub-committees  have  been  creat¬ 
ed,  John  Mapes  represents  the  em¬ 
ployment  committee,  and  Tom  Lu¬ 
cas  represents  the  activities,  pro¬ 
grams  and  services  committee. 
Also,  there  will  be  a  campus  com¬ 
mittee  established  to  receive  input 
about  ADA  from  all  segments  of 
the  university  community. 

“The  University  has  been  com¬ 
mitted,”  Lucas  said.  And,  he  added, 
not  only  will  the  Disabilities  Act 
make  things  easier  for  disabled  stu¬ 
dents  and  employees,  there  will  be 
another  result  as  well  —  “It  will  put 
the  spotlight  more  on  the  disabled 
population.” 
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Smoking 

•  continued  from  page  1 ... 

not  there  is  enough  interest  to  con¬ 
sider  a  smoking  vs.  non-smoking 
campus,  but  that  there  is  current¬ 
ly  no  plan  for  restriction  of  smoking 
privileges. 

Thode  said  that  it’s  been  her  ex¬ 
perience  that  committee  decisions 
are  usually  made  before  commit¬ 
tees  meet,  but  the  Chancellor  as¬ 
sured  her  that  that  is  not  the  case 
here. 

Members  of  the  audience  were 
most  concerned  that  no  provisions 
had  been  made  by  the  committee  to 
relocate  the  smokers  who  current¬ 
ly  use  the  LSF  smoking  area.  Some 
students  offered  suggestions  for  al¬ 
ternative  designated  smoking  areas 
in  LSF. 

Noreen  Legan  explained  that 
Purdue  President  Steven  Beering 
has  declared  that,  system-wide,  no 

Augmented  ad 


•  continued  from  page  1... 

with  the  Senate’s  vote  Feb.  21. 

We  are  outraged  that  the  Senate 
did  not  take  this  opportunity  to 
give  all  Americans  the  ability  to 
obtain  a  postsecondary  education,” 
said  Tajel  Shah,  president  of  the 
United  States  Student  Association. 

“This  sends  a  message  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  hard-pressed  students  and 
families  that  a  postsecondary  edu¬ 
cation  is  only  accessible  to  those 
fortunate  few  with  the  means  to 
afford  skyrocketing  tuition,”  Shah 
said. 

Other  student  advocates  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise  at  the  news,  but 
acknowledged  that  budget  con¬ 
straints  made  it  difficult  for  sena¬ 
tors  to  support  the  measure.  “It’s 
a  tough  economic  and  budgetary 
time,”  said  Michelle  Stent,  vice 
president  for  government  relations 
at  the  United  Negro  College  Fund. 

Should  the  House  approve  a  Pell 
Grant  entitlement  later  this  year, 
the  issue  would  go  to  a  House-Sen¬ 
ate  conference  committee  for  final 
resolution. 

Despite  inaction  on  the  entitle¬ 
ment,  the  bill  approved  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  would  extend  programs  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  for  an 
other  seven  years.  It  would  in¬ 
crease  the  maximum  authorized 
Pell  Grant  from  $3,100  to  $3,600  by 
1994.  The  bill  proposes  annual  in¬ 
creases  in  subsequent  years  to 
bring  the  grants  to  $4,800  by  1999. 
Nearly  3.8  million  students  receive 
Pell  Grants. 

Traditionally,  actual  appropria¬ 
tions  have  trailed  those  authoriza¬ 
tion  levels.  Current  funding  per¬ 
mits  a  maximum  Pell  Grant  of 
$2,400. 

The  bill  also  would  broaden  ac¬ 
cess  to  Pell  Grants  by  making  more 
middle-income  families  eligible  for 
the  program.  Income  eligibility  for 
a  family  of  four  would  increase  from 
$30,000  to  $42,000. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  plan 
would  raise  the  limits  of  many  stu¬ 
dent  loan  programs.  Maximum 


money  is  to  be  spent  to  accommo¬ 
date  smokers,  which  ruled  out  some 
of  the  alternatives  to  the  current 
smoking  area  she  had  presented 
at  the  last  committee  meeting.  It 
is  also  the  case  that  unused  area  is 
extremely  limited  at  PU/NC. 

Chancellor  Alspaugh  proposed 
an  expansion  of  the  smoking  com¬ 
mittee,  and  put  that  proposal  into 
action  by  asking  Dr.  Fred  Patten,  a 
member  of  the  crowd,  to  serve  on 
the  committee,  a  gesture  the  audi¬ 
ence  applauded. 

Alspaugh  also  said  that  he  would 
further  augment  the  membership 
by  placing  more  students  on  the 
committee.  He  hopes  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  come  to  some  compro¬ 
mise  concerning  alternative  smok¬ 
ing  areas  by  July  1,  a  date  chosen 
to  be  least  disruptive  to  people’s 
habits. 

hoc  committee 


limits  under  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans  would  increase  from  $2,625 
to  $3,000  a  year  for  first-  and  sec¬ 
ond-year  students.  The  limit  for  ju¬ 
niors  and  seniors  would  jump  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000  annually,  and  the 
maximum  for  graduate  students 
would  increase  from  $7,500  to 
$9,000. 

The  Senate  plan  also  would 
make  it  easier  for  families  to  apply 
for  financial  aid  by  providing  a  sin¬ 
gle  needs  analysis  for  all  programs. 
The  bill  also  would  eliminate  home 
equity  as  a  consideration  when  de¬ 
termining  financial  need  for  fami¬ 
lies  with  incomes  below  $50,000  a 
year. 

Elsewhere  in  higher  education, 
the  bill  would  increase  funding  for 
programs  to  recruit  and  train  fu¬ 
ture  teachers.  In  addition,  it  would 
provide  more  funds  for  pre-college 
outreach  programs,  particularly  for 
disadvantaged  youth. 

Similar  to  the  fate  of  the  Pell 
Grant  entitlement,  the  Senate  also 
agreed  to  defer  action  on  another 
controversial  issue  —  replacing  the 
current  student  loan  system  with 
direct  loans  administered  by  indi¬ 
vidual  colleges  and  universities. 

Under  the  plan,  colleges  would 
take  over  the  duties  of  banks  in 
processing  and  administering 
loans,  with  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  principal  oversight  role. 

Financial  aid  officers  generally 
split  ranks  on  the  direct  loan  is¬ 
sue.  Some  argue  that  it  could  help 
schools  by  giving  them  more  oontrol 
over  the  loan  process.  Others  said 
it  could  cause  havoc  in  the  system 
at  a  time  when  most  colleges  are 
facing  budget  cutbacks. 

The  idea  isn’t  dead  yet.  Sup¬ 
porters  of  the  direct-loan  concept  in¬ 
tend  to  bring  their  case  before  the 
Senate  when  it  considers  tax-cut 
legislation  later  this  year. 
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The  ad  hoc  committee  that  was  constructed  to  review  the  smoking  pol¬ 
icy  for  the  LSF  cafeteria  has  been  expanded  and  will  also  rconsider  al¬ 
ternative  areas  to  designate  as  smoking  areas  in  LSF. 

Members  of  the  augmented  committee  are  Dr.  Henson-Apollonio,  KR. 
Johnson,  Jeff  Jones,  Mike  Kasper,  Dr.  Karen  Lieberman-Nissen,  Dr.  John 
Pappas,  Dr.  Fred  Patten,  Sharon  Spoon,  Jerry  Yacullo,  Dee  Bingham, 
Noreen  Legan,  Connie  Szawara,  Gloria  Thode,  and  Mike  Thomas. 
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March  11  in  history 

1 824  —  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  created  in  the  U.S. 

War  Department. 

1917  —  Baghdad  is  captured  by 
British  forces  in  WWI. 

1941  — U.S  Congress  maintains 
neutrality  but  passes  Lend-Lease 
Act,  enabling  England  to  borrow 
aircraft,  weapons,  and  merchant  ships. 

1960  —  Pioneer  V,  U.S.  planetoid, 
is  launched  from  Cape  Canaveral, 
Florida,  into  orbit  around  the  sun. 

1 964  —  South  Africa  withdraws  from 
the  International  Labour  Organization. 

1968  —  Major  riots  occur  in  Poland 
as  tens  of  thousands  of  Poles  protest 
government  interference 
in  cultural  affairs. 

1970  —  Iraq  recognizes  the  autonomy 
of  the  Kurdish  people, 
ending  over  eight  years  of  warfare. 

1976  —  The  Dow  Jones  industrial 
stock  average  passes 
the  1,000  mark. 

1982  —  U.S.  Sen.  Harrison  Williams 
resigns  his  Senate  seat  as  a  result  of 
being  charged  with  misconduct; 
he  was  the  first  Senator  to  do  so 
in  over  60  years. 

Born  Today 

1544  —  Torquato  Tasso,  Italian  poet, 
best  known  for  his 

heroic  epic  poem,  Jerusalem  Delivered 
(d.  April  25,  1595) 

1731  —  Robert  Treat  Paine,  American 
public  official,  judge;  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 
(d.  May  11,  1814) 

1811 — Urbain  Le  Verrier, 

French  astronomer, 
one  of  the  first  to  predict  the 
existence  of  the  planet  Neptune 
(d.  September  23,  1877) 

1890  —  Vannevar  Bush,  U.S. 
electrical  engineer; 
headed  U.S.  scientific  war  effort 
and  early  research  on  the  atomic  bomb 
(d.  June  28, 1074) 

1903  — Lawrence  Welk,  U.S. 
bandleader,  television  host 

1926  —  Ralph  Abernathy,  U.S. 
civil  rights  leader,  clergyman; 
President  of  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference 
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=(  Abraham  Lincolny^- 


every  Thursday 
in  the  library, 
room  211 
12:20-1:00 


Bring  a  friend 
and  join  the  fun! 


Entrepreneurs  here  for 
Chancellor’s  Series 


March  18,  at  7  pm,  brings  a  spe¬ 
cial  series  presentation  to  the  LSF 
lounge  titled  “Secrets  of  our  Suc¬ 
cess:  Entrepreneurs  of  Northwest 
Indiana. 

A  panel  of  six  very  successful 
business  people  from  LaPorte  and 
Porter  counties  will  share  with  the 
audience  the  histories  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises.  The  panel  will 
be  available  to  receive  and  respond 
to  questions  from  those  present. 
Jeff  Jones,  Director  of  Continuing 
Education  stated,  "it  will  be  valu¬ 
able  to  business  and  supervision 
students." 

The  panel  will  consist  of  Paul 
Childress,  president  of  Childress 
Industrial  Control,  Inc.  in  Chester¬ 
ton;  Jeffrey  James  Ake,  vice  pres¬ 


ident  of  International  Sales  for 
Electronic  Liquid  Fillers,  Inc.  (from 
LaPorte);  Stewart  G.  McMillan, 
president  of  Task  Force  Tips,  Inc., 
located  in  Valparaiso;  Harold  J. 
Heinold,  past  CEO  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  both  Heinold  Hog 
Market,  Inc.  and  Heinold  Com¬ 
modities,  Inc.;  Gus  Olympidis,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Family  Express  Corp., 
and  Family  Express  Petro,  Inc.; 
and  Charles  F.  Bowman,  president 
and  CEO  of  Chester,  Inc.,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Though  business  students  will 
naturally  find  this  presentation 
particularly  interesting,  others 
could  benefit  from  this  tete-a-tete 
with  some  of  our  area’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  entrepreneurs. 


Missed  deadlines? 


You  missed  the  March  1  In¬ 
diana  Financial  Aid  Form  fil¬ 
ing  deadline.  Now  what? 

You  will  not  be  considered  for 
state  or  campus-based  aid  for 
92-93,  but  you  can  still  apply 
for  federal  aid  —  the  sooner  the 
better. 

A  Pell  Grant  and  eligibility 
for  a  Stafford  Loan  (formerly 
called  a  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan)  are  the  programs  for 
which  you  may  still  apply. 

Both  types  of  assistance  re¬ 
quire  the  filing  of  a  Financial 
Aid  Form  (FAF)  to  determine 


eligibility.  Yes,  even  a  Stafford 
Loan. 

After  you  file  the  FAF  the 
processing  center  will  mail  a 
Student  Aid  Report  (SAR)  to 
you  based  on  the  information 
you  reported.  The  SAR  should 
be  reviewed  for  accuracy,  then 
submitted  to  the  Financial  Aid 
Office. 

If  you  have  questions  about 
your  financial  aid  or  the  appli¬ 
cation  process,  please  contact 
the  financial  aid  office  in 
Schwarz  Room  40. 


Photo/K.R.  Johnson 


Columbus  rediscovers  North  Central  at  a  recent  Wednesday 
lunch  series  presentation. 

23rd  annual  book  sale 


PU/NC  will  conduct  its  23rd  an¬ 
nual  book  sale  in  the  Marquette 
Mall,  Michigan  City,  March  27,  28, 
and  29.  Proceeds  of  the  sale  are 
used  to  fund  scholarships  for  the 
top  full-time  and  part-time  stu¬ 
dents  in  each  school. 

Again,  we  solicit  your  help  in 
this  project.  We  can  use  all  kinds 
of  books:  textbooks,  children’s 
books,  cookbooks,  music  books  — 
anything!  (Records,  quality  maga¬ 
zines,  tapes,  videos,  and  educa¬ 


tional  materials  are  also  needed.) 
For  your  convenience,  drop  boxes 
will  be  located  in  both  LSF  and 
SWRZ. 

We  also  need  volunteers  to  help 
collect  contributions,  set  up  tables, 
and  work  at  the  time  of  the  book 
sale.  If  you  are  interested  in  par¬ 
ticipating,  please  contact  Barb 
Lootens.  This  project  is  an  all-cam¬ 
pus  effort. 


awards 

Proposals  of  the  Educational  Pol¬ 
icy  Committee  and  the  Faculty  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  of  Purdue  North 
Central  to  revise  the  selection  pro¬ 
cess  for  the  Purdue  University 
North  Central  Outstanding  Un¬ 
dergraduate  Teacher  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  and  will  be  implemented 
this  semester. 

The  biggest  change  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  that  five,  rather  than  one, 
Purdue  University  North  Central 
Outstanding  Undergraduate 
Teacher  Awards  will  be  awarded 
each  year,  one  from  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  faculty  selection  groupings: 
Community  College,  Liberal  Stud¬ 
ies,  Nursing/RHI,  Sciences,  and 
Engineering/Technology.  The  ex¬ 
clusionary  period  for  winning  fac¬ 
ulty  members  will  be  three  years. 

As  part  of  the  process,  students 
and  faculty  will  be  asked  to  vote  for 
(no  more  than)  five  faculty  whom 
they  consider  to  be  the  most  out¬ 
standing  graduate  teachers. 

The  votes  will  be  cast  not  by 
rank,  category,  or  department,  but 
rather  by  a  list  of  criterion  provid¬ 
ed  to  voters  at  the  time  of  voting. 

The  final  recipients  of  the 
awards  will  be  chosen,  by  majority 
vote  of  members  of  the  selection 
committee,  from  the  list  of  faculty 
members  who  received  the  most 
votes  within  any  one  faculty  group¬ 
ing. 


Student  Senate 
Open  Forum 

Monday  March  30, 1992 
at  Noon  in  LSF  1 70A 

Topic: 

Student  Elections 

Everyone  is  welcome 

The  time  for  Student  Senate  elections  will  soon  be  upon  us. 
Serving  the  PU/NC  student  population  is  a  very  rewarding 
and  enriching  experience.  Also,  being  a  senator  provides  an 
opportunity  to  develop  management,  leadership,  and  net¬ 
working  skills  and  is  a  notable  achievement  to  include  on  a 
resume. 

Student  Senate  responsibilities  include  the  management  of 
the  Leadership  Conference,  publication  of  the  Student  Sur¬ 
vival  Manual,  student  identification  cards,  coordination  of 
the  Part-time  Teacher  Award  selection  process,  the  Honors 
Convocation,  and  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

In  addition  to  these  responsibilities,  the  Senate  may 
choose  to  sponsor  or  participate  in  special  activities. 

Anyone  interested  in  running  for  Student  Senate  can  get 
information  from  the  Student  Senate  office  or  the  Dean  of 
Students  office. 
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Changes  in 
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Tax  goofs  delay  returns 


Taxpayers  who  try  to  fool  the  IRS  usually  end  up 
fooling  themselves,  Lavery  says.  The  IRS  has  seen 
most  of  the  tricks  before,  and  even  an  unintentional 
goof  can  be  a  red  flag  for  audit. 

Professor  Lavery  and  several  of  his  tax  accounting 
students  are  helping  people  fill  out  their  tax  returns 


You  can’t  claim  your  dog  on  your  tax  return,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  that  you  love  him  as  much  -  or  more  -  than 
some  of  your  relatives. 

“It’s  amazing,  but  some  people  do  try  to  claim  their 
pets  as  dependents  in  order  to  reduce  their  taxes,”  says 
Ken  Lavery.  Claiming  unacceptable  dependents  is  one 
of  many  errors  people  make  on  their  tax  returns. 
Such  goofs  can  delay  your  refund. 

The  most  common  mistake  is  forgetting  to  sign  the 
return.  Lavery  has  compiled  a  list  of  errors: 

O  wrong  Social  Security  number. 

O  Mailing  to  the  wrong  address. 

O  Forgetting  to  attach  W-2s  or  other  necessary 
documentation. 

O  Improperly  filling  out  the  heading  on  the  tax 
form. 

O  Claiming  as  a  dependent  a  child  who  does  not  live 
with  you.  In  the  case  of  divorced  parents,  the  person 
who  has  physical  custody  is  the  one  who  can  claim  the 
child  for  tax  purposes. 

O  Claiming  a  live-in  as  a  dependent.  The  IRS  says 
that  if  the  relationship  violates  local  law,  the  ex¬ 
emption  will  not  be  allowed.  In  Indiana,  two  un¬ 
married,  unrelated  individuals  of  the  opposite  sex 
living  together  violates  local  law. 

O  Deducting  alimony  payments  or  claiming  al¬ 
imony  as  income  on  federal  tax  returns. 

O  Filing  an  Extension  in  order  to  delay  paying  what 
you  owe.  A  big  mistake,  Lavery  says. 


from  9:30  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  every  Saturday  (except  March 
7)  through  April  12. 

The  service,  in  the  library  of  the  Purdue  North 
Central  Library  -  Student-Faculty  building  is  free 
and  available  to  individuals  and  families  with  gross 
incomes  of  $30,000  or  less,  who  use  1040,  1040A, 
Schedule  A/B,  or  1040EZ,  and  Indiana  IT-40. 

The  tax  assistance  is  part  of  the  IRS’s  Volunteer  In¬ 
come  Tax  Assistance  (VITA)  program. 
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Warning:  education  spoken  here 


Slightly  Off  Campus... 

Song  earns  Secret  Service  scrutiny 

MINNEAPOLIS,  Minnesota  (CPS)  —  A  parody  rap  song  titled  “How  I 
Killed  George  Bush”  is  on  the  charts  with  a  bullet  as  far  as  the  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice  is  concerned. 

A  local  record  store  clerk  told  the  Minnesota  Daily  that  a  Secret  Service 
agent  came  into  the  store  and  asked  him  questions  about  the  song,  which  also 
is  the  title  of  F-kripz's  debut  album.  The  Secret  Service  declined  comment. 

On  Feb.  1 1 ,  the  newspaper  quoted  a  University  of  Minnesota  student  who 
co-founded  the  rap  group  as  saying  the  song  was  not  meant  to  be  a  politi¬ 
cal  statement. 

“We  were  trying  to  play  off  the  themes  in  rap  music,”  Andrew  Knighton 
said.  “It’s  sort  of  a  mockery  of  the  ambiguity  and  rhetoric  that  shrouds  rap 
music.  It  was  like  a  parody.”  The  lyrics  include  the  lines:  “To  be  all  I  can 
be /I’ll  kill  the  p-r-e-z,  /  cause  the  Sedition  Act /don’t  mean  a  thing  tome.” 

The  album’s  promotional  fliers  show  the  president’s  picture  underneath 
the  words  “President  Bush  Slain.” 


68  students  arrested  in  fee  fight 

BERKELEY,  California  (CPS)  -  A  day-long  rally  protesting  a  proposed 
22  percent  fee  hike  culminated  in  a  student  occupation  of  the  University  of 
California  ar  Berkeley  library.  Police  arrested  68  students  on  trespassing 
charges. 

Campus  police  in  riot  gear  initially  blocked  from  entering  the  Moffitt  Li¬ 
brary,  but  shortly  before  the  10  p.m.  closing  Jan.  31, 200  students  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  the  building  while  300  others  remained  outside  in  support, 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis  reported. 

"We're  optimistic  that  if  we  can  get  all  the  campuses  to  take  action  and 
get  the  student  moblized,  we  stand  a  real  good  chance  of  getting  some 
change,"  Tim  Yeugn,  a  student  senator  at  Berkeley,  told  the  newspaper. 
"That's  our  main  goal  right  now." 

Five  students  from  the  Berkeley  campus  held  a  five-day  hunger  strike  to 
protest  the  fee  increase,  the  newspaper  reported. 


University  rejects  condom  machines 

MURFREESBORO,  Tennessee  (CPS)  —  Middle  Tennessee  State  Uni¬ 
versity  administrators  have  rejected  a  student  government  resolution  to  in¬ 
stall  condom  machines  in  every  campus  residence  hall. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  LaLance,  vice  president  for  Student  Affairs,  decided  to  nix 
the  resolution  approved  by  the  Student  Government  Association  (SG  A)  in 
October  1991. 

"This  has  nothing  to  do  with  being  prudish  or  backward,"LaLance  told 
the  student  newspaper.  Sidelines. 

"It  was  not  a  disagreement  in  subject,  but  in  method  to  serve  the  studen¬ 
t's  on  health-related  issues  with  health  services,"  he  said.  "There  is. an  ap¬ 
propriate  place  provided  for  this  need." 

The  resolution  stated  that  condom  machines  would  provide  protection  from 
unwanted  pregnancy  and  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

"We're  going  to  try  to  put  it  through  again,"  said  Toby  Gilley,  speaker  of 
the  SGA  Senate.  'With  AIDS  and  other  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  I  don’t 
see  how  any  measure  could  be  enough.” 


by  Gary  Davis 

I  had  great  expectations  when  I 
signed  up  to  participate  in  the  col¬ 
lege  program  here  at  the  Westville 
Correctional  Center.  I  had  always 
been  a  big  Purdue  fan,  and  was 
proud  that  I  would  someday  be  able 
to  call  Purdue  my  alma  mater! 

I  had  heard  when  I  first  got  to 
Westville  that  the  college  students 
were  somewhat  “segregated”  from 
the  non-college  participative  in¬ 
mates.  The  college  students  were 
all  housed  on  dorm  D2E,  which  by 
general  consensus  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  the  place  to  be. 

I  will  admit  that  the  college  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  great  incentive;  but  to 
be  put  on  a  dorm  where  quiet,  re¬ 
spect,  and  knowledge  were  the  rule 
of  thumb  would  certainly  be  an  at¬ 
tractive  bonus.  So,  D2E  was  where 
I  wanted  to  be. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  program,  there 
were  approximately  10  college  men 
who  had  to  be  housed  on  D  dorm, 
but  on  the  west  side  of  the  second 
floor  —  thus,  D2W.  I  was  among 
that  small  minority.  However,  I 
was  so  enthralled  by  all  that  goes 
with  college  that  I  kept  my  nose  to 
the  grindstone  in  my  studies,  and 
never  noticed  the  mayhem  that 
came  with  living  in  a  prison  dor¬ 
mitory. 

As  the  rigorous  grind  of  daily 


classes  became  routine,  I  slowly 
began  to  recognize  that  there  was 
more  to  this  college  stuff  than  met 
the  eye.  I  noticed,  very  quickly, 
that  this  was  no  game.  This  was 
real  college.  I’m  not  sure  why  I  ex¬ 
pected  anything  different,  but  I  did. 
I  guess  my  own  biases  towards 
prison  inmates  and  stereotypes  set 
in  my  mind  led  me  to  think  that  the 
program  would  be  somewhat  of  a 
“gimme,”  so  that  the  average  in¬ 
mate  could  participate.  Boy,  was  I 
wrong. 

I  came  to  realize  very  quickly 
that  this  was  not  kindergarten  col¬ 
lege,  and  these  were  not  average  in¬ 
mates.  This  was  every  bit  Purdue, 
these  students  were  very  serious, 
and  the  professors  were  not  here 
“just  for  the  hell  of  it!” 

I  found  that  if  I  wanted  to  be 
competitive  grade-wise,  I  had  to 
work  ...  and  work  hard.  I  soon 
found  myself  wondering  why  I  was 
putting  myself  through  all  this.  I 
found  that  I  no  longer  had  time  for 
television,  idle  conversation,  or  life. 
College  was  the  only  life  I  had. 

As  the  semester  chugged  by,  I 
found  myself  becoming  intimidated 
by  the  men  in  college  who  were  not 
on  my  dorm;  the  men  on  my  dorm 
were,  like  myself,  all  freshmen. 

I  thought  the  other  inmates  were 
intimidating,  but  in  a  different  way 
than  the  men  in  college.  The  stu¬ 


dents  intimidated  me  with  their 
knowledge,  sincerity,  and  desire  to 
achieve.  I  quickly  found  myself 
wondering  whether  I  wanted  to  go 
to  D2E  or  not.  I  wasn’t  so  sure  I 
could  cut  the  mustard.  I  didn’t 
think  that  I  was  going  to  be  able  to 
fit  in  with  the  intellects  of  students 
onD2E.  It  was  pure  intimidation, 
or  so  I  thought. 

About  midway  through  the 
semester,  my  inhibitions  were  fad¬ 
ing.  I  was  finding  that  with  a  lot  of 
hard  work,  I  was  not  only  feeling 
more  comfortable,  they  were  start¬ 
ing  to  notice  me.  My  first  oral  pre¬ 
sentation  was  very  frightening.  Af¬ 
terwards,  however,  one  of  “them” 
came  to  me  and  told  me  I  had  done 
a  good  job  and  said  “...when  are 
they  gonna  move  you  over  to  our 
side?” 

That  one  comment  made  me  feel 
better  than  Professor  Pollack’s  as¬ 
surance  that  my  presentation  had 
gone  well.  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
like  one  of  them.  Then  when  it 
was  announced  that  my  work  was 
chosen  to  appear  in  “Portals”,  many 
of  them  offered  congratulations, 
asking  “when  are  you  coming  to 
our  side?” 

In  reality,  I  was  still  not  sure  I 
wanted  that  occasion  to  arrive.  But 
whether  I  wanted  it  to  or  not,  it 
did!  I  was  finally  given  my  blue  slip 
and  told  that  I  was  being  moved  to 
the  “other  side”  -  D2E! 

As  I  walked  through  the  door¬ 
way  that  separated  the  east  side 
from  the  west  side,  I  felt  like  an 
alien.  Almost  all  of  these  men  had 
seen  me  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion;  yet,  I  was  the  new  guy.  After 
seeing  many  of  these  transfers  take 
place,  I  realize  now  exactly  what 
was  going  through  their  minds: 
“here  comes  another  freshman  to 
make  my  job  tougher!”  I  have  had 
the  same  thoughts  on  several  oc¬ 
casions. 

As  I  looked  around,  it  seemed 
like  this  dorm,  although  identical  to 
the  one  I  had  just  left,  was  huge!  I, 
and  my  trash  bag  full  of  belong¬ 
ings,  seemed  very  small  compared 
to  what  my  eyes  were  beholding.  I 
went  to  my  room  and  began  un¬ 
packing  my  things.  Many  people 
were  walking  by  looking  into  the 
room.  I  became  aware  of  what  trop¬ 
ical  fish  must  feel  like.  I  hoped  I 
would  not  have  to  be  fed  in  the 
same  manner! 

My  first  night  on  the  dorm  did 
nothing  to  dispel  my  feelings  of  in¬ 
timidation.  I  had  no  idea  that  I 
would  find  anything  near  what  I 
did  when  I  stepped  through  that 
portal  into  the  world  of  the  learned! 

As  I  walked  down  the  hallway 
that  first  day,  my  senses  were 
heightened.  I  was  trying  to  see, 
hear,  and  act  upon  the  things  going 
on  around  me,  hoping  to  figure  out 
how  to  fit  in.  I  found  myself  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fishbowl.  I 
was  watching  and  learning  now. 

What  I  saw,  and  heard,  was 
amazing.  From  almost  every  door 
educational  words  flowed  from  the 
mouths  of  Indiana’s  worst.  Con¬ 
victed  felons  —  robbers,  drug  ad¬ 
dicts,  thieves,  alcoholics,  people 
your  mother  warned  you  about,  — 


talked  about  needs  hierarchy,  res¬ 
olution  of  disputes,  managerial 
grids,  how  to  tell  a  fragment  from 
a  clause,  the  equation  of  a  hyper¬ 
bola,  and  the  stupid  term  paper 
that  was  lost  on  the  #@%!$@!  com¬ 
puter!  It  was  intoxicating.  I  real¬ 
ized  that  these  people  could  care 
less  about  me.  They  were  studying 
like  studying  was  a  new  thing. 

These  people,  the  so-called  scum 
of  the  earth,  taught  me  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  respect.  And  not  so  much  for 
me,  but  for  education.  They  taught 
me  that  there  is  strength  in  num¬ 
bers.  I  found  that  at  any  given 
time  if  I  had  a  question,  one  of  my 
peers  would  be  there  to  answer  it. 
Comraderie  is  rule  of  thumb  here. 
We  study  in  groups,  we  share  notes, 
we  help  each  other.  All  for  one 
purpose  —  to  show  each  other  how 
important  education  is. 

Someday,  somewhere,  someone 
will  need  an  answer,  and  you  can 
bet,  if  one  of  us  is  around,  and  we 
know  the  answer,  we  will  pass 
along  the  gift  of  education  that  we 
have  received.  The  intimidation  I 
felt  was  quickly  turned  into  imita¬ 
tion.  I  wanted  to  be  like  these  bad 
people.  They  taught  me  the  im¬ 
portance  of  hard  work  and  com¬ 


mitment.  I  have  seen  for  myself 
that  it  pays  off.  I  am  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  person  as  a  result  of  my  time  in 
prison  and  my  association  with 
D2E  and  Purdue  University  North 
Central. 

I  guess  I  could  sum  this  all  up  by 
telling  any  potential  newcomer  to 
D2E  to  watch  out!  There  is  no 
warning  sign,  although  there 
should  be,  above  the  entrance  way 
to  D2E.  A  sign  there  should  pro¬ 
claim:  “Warning:  Education  Spo¬ 
ken  Here!”  And  take  heed  ...  it’s 
habit  forming.  If  you’re  not  serious, 
you  have  no  business  on  D2E. 

Finally,  I  recall  a  humorous 
thought  I  had  on  my  first  day  on 
D2E.  As  I  walked  the  hall,  I  heard 
a  strange  word  on  many  occasions. 
I  knew  they  didn’t  offer  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  but  this  same  word  was 
emanating  from  many  different 
mouths.  I  didn’t  have  a  clue  what 
the  word  meant  then,  but  now,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  it’s  meaning.  So, 
to  the  prospective  new  person  to 
D2E,  I  give  a  second  warning:  You 
may  find  yourself  wondering  — 
“what  is  a  Kashuta  test?”  Don’t 
ask,  you’ll  find  out  soon  enough! 
Remember  —  “Education  Spoken 
Here!” 


Editorial 

This  year’s  Student  Senate  pulled  off  what  was  probably  a 
record  achievement  in  terms  of  student  participation  when  it 
organized  and  held  the  recent  open  forum. 

Students,  staff,  and  faculty  took  the  opportunity  the  forum 
offered  to  express  themselves. 

Having  so  often  thought  that  only  Armageddon  could  move 
the  spirits  of  some  people  on  this  campus,  it’s  comforting  to 
know  that  something  can  incite  them  to  action.  Many  people 
attended  the  forum,  presumably  to  let  themselves  be  heard, 
and  hopefully,  listen. 

And  “listening”  was  what  it  was  all  supposed  to  be  about  if 
you  had  been  previously  troubled  or  puzzled  by  the  administra¬ 
tive  machinations  that  powered  the  decisions  to  eliminate  the 
smoking  section  in  LSF  cafeteria. 

But  too  many  people  did  not  listen. 

Even  after  Chancellor  Alspaugh  outlined  the  conditions  and 
events  that  led  to  a  necessary  action,  angry,  antagonistic  stu¬ 
dents  continued  to  ask  meaningless,  irrelevant,  or  rhetorical 
questions. 

Had  they  been  listening,  they  would  have  known  that  those 
questions  had  already  been  answered  by  both  Chancellor 
Alspaugh  and  Senate  President  Noreen  Legan. 

At  some  point  in  the  forum  it  was  clear,  at  least  to  those  who 
were  listening,  that  the  forum  was  successful  in  terms  of  posi¬ 
tions  stated  and  options  revealed;  smokers  and  nonsmokers  , 
students  and  administrators  agreed  to  seek  alternative  solu¬ 
tions.  And,  to  those  who  were  listening,  the  inane  queries  be¬ 
came  increasingly  embarrassing ...  at  least  for  those  of  us  who 
recognized  that  something  positive  had  been  accomplished. 

As  for  those  who  didn’t  listen,  one  can  only  hope  they  are 
more  attentive  in  a  classroom. 


%  %% 


Dear  Editor: 

I  am  a  nonsmoker,  and  we  as 
nonsmokers  have  gone  through 
many  obstacles  of  trying  to  avoid 
people  who  smoke.  Now  we  face 
this  same  problem  at  PU/NC. 

The  students  at  PU/NC  who  do 
smoke  have  made  many  nonsmok¬ 
ing  students  face  another  obstacle 
—  that  of  secondary  smoke  which 
is  capable  of  destroying  our  lungs. 

This  problem  does  exist  in  the 
LSF  building  but  is  not  existent  in 
the  SWRZ  building. 

Smoking  should  not  be  banned 
from  our  campus  or  from  inside  the 
buildings.  Smokers  should  have 
the  same  right  as  anyone  else; 
these  are  basic  human  rights. 


These  human  beings  should  not  be 
shoved  outside  in  the  cold,  but 
rather  should  have  a  room  away 
from  the  nonsmokers  where  they 
can  smoke. 

Hopefully,  smokers  and  non- 
smokers  will  become  one  again,  the 
obstacle  will  be  overcome,  and  there 
will  be  peace  again  at  PU/NC. 

Sheilah  J.  Witten 

Dear  Editor: 

As  a  non-smoker,  I  felt  bound  to 
write  in  answer  to  the  letters  print¬ 
ed  in  the  February  19  issue  of  the 
Spectator.  Non-smokers  have 
rights  too;  we  just  seem  to  be  less 
vociferous  about  them,  which  is 
probably  why  they  tend  to  get  tram¬ 
pled  on  occasionally. 


I  applaud  the  decision  to  make 
the  cafeteria  a  non-smoking  area. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  my  first  meal 
down  there  without  a  permanent 
cloud  of  smoke  above  my  head,  my 

eyes 

burning.  SandyTraley  ^ey  just  can’t  leave  a  pleasant  hfe 


Wednesday,  March  11, 1992 

because  I  refuse  to  quit  smoking 
to  satisfy  someone  who  doesn’t. 

I  must  have  been  moved  while  I 
slept,  because  how  else  can  it  be 
that  I’ve  awakened  to  find  myself  in 
Russia.  You  people  are  going  to 
legislate  us  into  another  American 
Revolution.  I  am  amazed  at  the 


Spectator 


Dear  Editor: 

I  was  enraged  when  I  heard  that 
we  were  voted  out  of  our  smoking 
rights  on  campus.  I  was  informed 
that  there  was  only  one  smoker  on 
the  committee  that  decided  our 
fates. 

I  am  too  old  to  play  these  foolish 
games.  I  smoke,  and  that  will  de¬ 
cide  where  I  go  to  school  next  year, 


well  enough  alone. 

Am  I  going  to  be  the  first  one  to 
light  up  in  protest  of  such  a  super¬ 
fluous  ruling?  Doesn’t  this  board 
have  anything  more  important  to 
do  than  to  legislate  away  my  right 
to  smoke  a  cigarette  before  or  after 
that  major  test?  This  has  got  to  be 
one  of  the  most  foolish  situations 
I’ve  heard  about  in  a  while.  Weil 
see  if  this  ruling  stands. 

Dan  Kawzinski 


Summer  job  opening:  but  who’ll  save  the  turtles? 


by  Joyce  Kaleta 

Spring  is  almost  upon  us  and  it’s  not  too 
soon  for  typical  college  students  to  ponder 
sources  of  summer  income.  After  all,  who 
doesn’t  need  the  money?  Yet,  despite  my 
own  dire  need  for  the  green  stufT,  I’d  rather 
starve  than  re-apply  for  the  same  position 
that  I  held  last  summer  as  a  lot  attendant 
at  West  Beach. 

It’s  not  the  hard  work,  the  grueling  heat, 
nor  the  nature  of  the  job  that  makes  me 
cringe  at  the  very  thought  of  returning,  but 
rather  my  inability  to  curb  my  disgust, 
anger,  and,  oh  yes,  bitterness,  with  those 
whom  I  shall  loosely  term  “fellow  human  be¬ 
ings.” 

The  job  started  out  well  enough.  Besides 
monitoring  traffic  on  busy  weekends  and 
holidays,  my  duties  included  keeping  the 
parking  lots  and  roadways  free  from  litter 
and  debris. 

It  was  a  relatively  good-paying  job,  and  I 
was  eager  to  work  outdoors,  especially  in  an 
ecosystem  that  takes  a  naturalist’s  breath 
away.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  was  not  dis¬ 
appointed;  the  diverse  wildlife  and  incred¬ 
ible  scenery  captivated  me  to  the  point  of 
distraction  on  the  quiet  spring  days  before 
the  park’s  official  season.  Of  course,  that 
was  before  the  mass  onslaught  of  human  in¬ 
truders  diverted  my  attention. 

Early  on  in  my  “career”,  I  became  THE 
self-appointed,  totally  unofficial  wildlife 
protector,  and  throughout  the  ensuing  sum¬ 
mer  months  rescued  quite  a  few  wandering 
turtles  from  the  status  of  road  kill,  the  fate 
of  so  many  others.  None  were  safe  —  nei¬ 
ther  adults  urgently  voyaging  to  nesting 
areas,  nor  hatchlings  desperately  seeking 
their  first  aquatic  home. 

One  memorable  incident  entailed  the  re¬ 
moval  from  the  roadway  of  a  very  large, 
very  awesome,  albeit,  very  ugly,  adult  snap¬ 
ping  turtle.  (Should  one  ever  find  yourself 
m  a  similar  situation,  one  scoops  up  the 
animal  with  a  very  large,  very  long,  very 
sturdy  shovel.)  At  that  moment,  I  had  the 
distinct  impression  that  this  was  not  the 
first  occasion  upon  which  this  particular 
fellow  had  taken  a  ride  in  such  a  manner. 

How  often  I  had  to  remind  myself  that 
this  wondrous  paradise  was  actually  locat- 
ed  in  northwest  Indiana!  And  West  Beach 
is  just  a  small  part  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na¬ 
tional  Lakeshore,  an  honest-to-God  Na¬ 
tional  Park.  Carl  Sandburg  once  wrote, 
“The  dunes  are  to  the  Midwest  what  the 
Grand  Canyon  is  to  Arizona  and  the 
Yosemite  is  to  California.  They  constitute 
a  signature  of  time  and  eternity.”  Yet  this 
national  park,  this  unique  biological  study, 
our  very  own,  is  violated  by  too  many  visi¬ 
tors  who  have  no  more  respect  for  it  than 
they  do  a  grocery  store  parking  lot!  (I  don’t 


know,  but  do  people  wantonly  throw 
garbage  into  the  Grand  Canyon?) 

I  can  personally  vouch  that  before  West 
Beach  opened  in  the  mornings,  ALL  litter 
was  removed,  from  discarded  mattresses 
to  used  condoms,  from  heaping  bags  of 
garbage  to  wadded  straw  wrappers.  Not  a 
scrap  of  cellophane,  nor  a  bottle  cap,  nor  a 
cigarette  butt  could  be  found  without  great 
effort  after  I  proudly  finished  my  tasks. 

Nonetheless,  at  precisely  9:00  a.m.,  blar¬ 
ing  car  stereo’s  raped  the  early  morning 
serenity  as  carloads  of  visitors  arrived.  Al¬ 
most  instantaneously,  MacDonald’s  wrap¬ 
pers,  paper  cups,  Burger  King  bags,  food 
scraps,  beer  cans  (yep,  first  thing  in  the 
morning),  and  even  dirty  diapers  littered  the 
surroundings,  some  only  a  few  inches  away 
from  one  of  the  many  garbage  receptacles. 

The  mid-afternoon  litter  increased  in  vol¬ 
ume  as  weary  beachgoers  returned  to  their 
cars  to  race  out,  a  perilous  time  for  road¬ 
crossing  critters.  The  visitors  were  hot, 
they  were  tired,  and  they  would  be  damned 
if  they  would  walk  one  more  foot  to  dispose 
of  THEIR  garbage  properly.  Since  they 
paid  a  fee  to  use  the  park,  did  that  not  en¬ 
title  them  to  trash  it?  Would  it  have  made 
a  difference  had  admission  been  free?  I 
think  not. 

Not  only  was  I  appalled  by  this  display  of 
apathy  and  arrogance,  but  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  “real”  humans  remarked  their  amaze¬ 
ment  that  in  this  day  and  age  people  such 
as  myself  were  actually  still  necessary  to 
pick  up  litter  after  others. 

Surprisingly,  the  offenders  were  both  fe¬ 
male  and  male,  children,  teenagers,  adults, 
and  parents  alike.  My  resentment  did  not 
stem  from  my  labors,  but  instead  was  di¬ 
rected  at  the  blatant  disregard  for  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  true  worth  of  the  Indiana  Dunes. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  I  sensed  my  pa¬ 
tience  rapidly  and  dangerously  diminishing, 
when  I  strongly  suggested  to  the  park  se¬ 
curity  rangers  that  they  shoot  the  kneecaps 
out  of  at  least  one  litterbug  per  day,  as  an 
example  to  others. 

Further  indication  of  my  deteriorating 
affinity  for  my  fellow  man  presented  itself 
one  summer  morning  as  I  observed,  from 
across  a  parking  lot,  a  woman  and  her  two 
children  naively  closing  in  on  an  adult  snap¬ 
per.  No  one  else  was  around  to  warn  them, 
and  neither  did  I.  In  fact,  I  found  myself 
smirking  and  mumbling,  “Go  ahead,  ha¬ 
rass  him,  just  try  to  pick  him  up.  Make  my 
millennium.”  Human  instinct  must  have  in¬ 
tervened,  perhaps  prompted  by  the  un¬ 
yielding  and  confident  stance  of  the  snapper, 
for  my  millennium  remained  unmade 

My  visions  of  vengeance  were  abruptly 
erased,  and  perhaps  countless  human  lives 
spared,  when  I  was  brutally  attacked  by 


an  uncommonly  stubborn  garbage  can  that  snapped 
back  and  broke  my  rib.  While  I  eventually  returned 
to  work  on  a  part-time  basis  with  lightened  duties,  my 
indignation  grew.  Although  I  successfully  finished 
the  season  without  assaulting  anyone,  I  vowed  that  I 
would  never  return  in  such  a  helpless  capacity.  If  at 
all.  I’d  want  to  go  back  to  West  Beach  as  a  gun-toting 
park  ranger. 

And  so,  I  leave  a  summer  position  open  as  lot  at¬ 
tendant  to  someone  who  can  perform  the  task  without 
as  much  passion  as  I.  The  masses  will  return  in  droves 
and  the  litter  will  again  accumulate,  but  somebody  else 
will  clean  it  up.  Yet,  as  the  season  approaches,  I  grow 
increasingly  troubled,  and  not  without  good  reason,  for 
in  my  absence  who  now  will  save  the  turtles? 


PU/NC 
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applications 


are  due  in  the 
Financial 
Aid  office 
no  later  than 

4:30  on 
Wednesday 
March  18. 


MAKE  A 
MILLION! 

2  1/2  CENT  COPIES 

TUESDAY  TO  FRIDAY 

MARCH  17-20,  1992 


SELF-SERVICE 
CASH  ONLY 

ONE  SIDE,  WHITE  PAPER,  8  1/2  X  11’,  BLACK  INK  COPIES 
BUSINESS  HOURS:  8:30  A.M.-5:00  P.M. 


GREAT  LAKES  COPY 

The  "Good  Lookin  Copy"  People 


1401  Franklin  Street 
Michigan  City 
219-872-7273 
FAX:  872-4773 
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Cops  on  campus:  qualified? 


(CPS)  —  For  college  adminis¬ 
trators,  for  competent  campus  po¬ 
lice  officers,  for  students  and  their 
parents,  the  University  of  Toledo 
story  is  perhaps  the  ultimate  tale  of 
horror. 

On  Jan.  27,  University  of  Toledo 
police  found  the  body  of  Melissa 
Anne  Herstrum,  a  19-year-old  nurs¬ 
ing  student,  face  down  in  the  snow, 
shot  14  times.  On  Feb.  1,  police  ar¬ 
rested  a  university  police  officer 
for  the  murder. 

As  police  continued  to  release 
the  details  of  the  killing,  more  al¬ 
legations  against  Officer  Jeffrey 
Hodge,  22,  have  surfaced. 

Although  Hodge  has  been 
charged  only  with  aggravated  mur¬ 
der,  police  suspect  the  officer  in  a 
plethora  of  crimes  on  campus  — 
three  death  threats  made  to  female 
students  over  the  telephone;  two 
bomb  threats;  nine  arsons  over  the 
1991  Labor  Day  weekend;  and  a 
Jan.  20  shooting  spree  in  which  six 
shots  were  fired  from  a  9mm  pistol 
into  a  women’s  dormitory,  barely 
missing  a  sleeping  student. 

While  the  Toledo  case  is  uncom¬ 
mon,  it  has  raised  a  basic  question 
of  trust  —  how  much  students 
should  have  in  the  police  officers 
who  are  hired  to  protect  them. 

According  to  Roger  Serra,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Campus  Law  Enforcement 
Administrators  and  chief  of  the 
University  of  Washington  Police 
Department,  the  credentials  of 
campus  police  vary  from  state  to 
state. 

Serra  says  most  states  require 
basic  police  academy  training  for  all 
officers  —  state,  city,  federal  and 
campus.  But,  he  says  many  two- 
year  colleges  and  private  colleges 
are  not  bound  to  the  same  guide¬ 
lines. 

“There  are  both  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers,” 
Serra  says.  “A  lot  of  schools  use  pri¬ 
vate  security  guards  because  they 
can’t  afford  a  regular  police  de¬ 
partment.  In  most  of  the  (private 
security)  cases,  they  have  no  acade¬ 
my  training.” 

Each  state  has  its  own  process  of 
determining  the  competence  of  po¬ 
tential  officers  accepted  to  the  state 
academies,  he  said.  Usually  can¬ 
didates  must  undergo  psychological 
testing,  a  background  check  and  a 
polygraph  screening. 


There  also  is  the  question  of 
whether  campus  officers  should 
carry  guns  at  all. 

“We  should  be  less  like  the  tra¬ 
ditional  police  department  and 
more  like  community  departments 
in  terms  of  our  response,”  said  Tom 
Evans,  public  safety  director  at 
Drew  University  in  New  Jersey. 

“We’re  still  serving  as  a  police 
organization,  but  we  do  it  without 
swom  authority,  without  weapons. 
I  think  it’s  very  effective  ...  we’re  in¬ 
teracting  with  the  students  so  they 
see  up  as  part  of  the  community, 
not  someone  who’s  judging  them.” 

The  lack  of  training  and  loyalty, 
however,  has  no  impact  on  whether 
or  not  security  guards  can  carry 
guns,  Serra  says. 

“That’s  been  a  major  problem  at 
some  schools,”  Serra  said.  “For  of¬ 
ficers  at  the  private  and  two-year 
colleges,  we  need  to  have  some  sort 
of  training  for  them.” 

Still,  the  problems  aren’t  isolat¬ 
ed  to  private  security.  Hodge,  a 
member  of  a  university  police  de¬ 
partment,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
police  academy  as  well  as  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Toledo. 

In  the  Herstrum  case,  police  say 
the  Toledo  student  stopped  at  an 
accident  scene  about  4  a.m.  to  offer 
help.  According  to  police,  Herstrum 
did  not  know  Hodge  prior  to  the 
accident.  Hodge  was  one  of  sever¬ 
al  officers  who  found  Herstrum’s 
body  after  an  anonymous  person 

—  whom  police  believe  to  be  Hodge 

—  called  a  local  cab  company  and 
said  he  saw  a  taxi  driver  robbed  at 
gunpoint  in  a  campus  parking 
garage. 

The  cab  dispatcher  called  police, 
who  didn’t  find  the  taxi  but  did  find 
Herstrum’s  body  in  the  area,  near 
the  Engineering  Technology  Labo¬ 
ratory  Center  at  the  University  of 
Toledo’s  Scott  Park  campus. 

Herstrum’s  parents  released  a 
statement  following  Hodge’s  arrest 
asking  students  to  keep  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  university  police.  They 
“do  not  want  to  suggest  that  the 
University  of  Toledo  police  depart¬ 
ment  is  incompetent  in  any  way,”  a 
family  spokesman,  Rev.  David  Bell, 
said  in  a  prepared  statement. 

“They  are  especially  concerned 
that  college  students  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  continue  to  rely  on  their  po¬ 
lice  department  for  protection  and 
assistance.” 


Campus  police  administrators 
say  that’s  the  right  message  to 
send,  since  the  Toledo  case  was  un¬ 
usual.  Still,  other  incidents  have 
occurred. 

In  1986,  Katherine  Hawelka,  a 
19-year-old  Clarkson  University 
student,  was  raped  and  killed  in 
view  of  university  security  officers. 
The  officers  said  they  believed 
Hawelka  and  her  attacker  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  playful  sexual  romp. 

In  July,  1990,  Hunter  College 
student  Stuart  Wieser,  20,  was 
stabbed  and  seriously  injured  by  a 
dormitory  security  guard  after  re¬ 
portedly  instigating  a  petition  drive 
to  oust  the  guard. 

Residents  of  the  dorm  com¬ 
plained  that  numerous  incidents 
of  sexual  assault  and  abuse  as  well 
as  thefts  had  occurred  while  the 
guard  was  on  duty.  They  also  told 
university  officials  that  the  guard 
assaulted  two  other  students  in 
separate  incidents  two  weeks  before 
he  stabbed  Wieser. 

In  November,  1990,  a  Gallaudet 
University  student  died  at  the 
hands  of  campus  security  after  they 
tried  to  stop  an  argument  between 
the  student  and  a  professor  about 
a  grade. 

Carl  Dupree,  a  deaf  student,  re¬ 
fused  to  leave,  so  the  officers  hand¬ 
cuffed  him.  A  struggle  ensued  dur¬ 
ing  which  Dupree  collapsed  and 
died  of  asphyxiation. 

The  incident  prompted  students 
at  Gallaudet,  a  university  with  a 
student  population  that  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  deaf  or  hearing  im¬ 
paired,  to  call  for  special  sensitiv¬ 
ity  training  of  officers,  especially 
proficiency  in  sign  language.  Many 
claimed  that  Dupree’s  inability  to 
communicate  with  the  officers 
when  he  was  handcuffed  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  death. 

A  similar  cry  for  sensitivity  train¬ 
ing  for  campus  police  was  heard 
just  a  few  months  earlier  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at 
New  Paltz.  In  July,  1990,  police 
mistakenly  handcuffed  a  man  who 
was  having  a  diabetic  insulin  re¬ 
action  to  a  wall  for  more  than  an 
hour. 

Campus  police  said  they  thought 
the  student,  James  Foster,  33,  was 
on  drugs.  They  also  told  the  press 
that  his  long  hair  and  beard  influ¬ 
enced  their  judgment. 


The  annual  Hyde  Park  Forum 
Speaking  Contest  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  April  14th,  at  7  p.m.  on 
the  PU/NC  campus. 

The  Hyde  Park  Forum  is  an  an¬ 
nual  speaking  contest  sponsored 
by  the  PU/NC  Alumni  Association, 
Chancellor  Alspaugh,  and  the 
PU/NC  Communication  program, 
that  is  open  to  all  PU/NC  students. 
Groups  of  eight  to  twelve  speakers 
compete  for  first,  second,  and  third 
place  prizes. 

Speaker’s 


MEMPHIS,  Tennessee  (CPS)  — 
For  the  second  time  in  four  months, 
the  Memphis  State  University  stu¬ 
dent  senate  defeated  a  resolution 
that  called  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
words  "sexual  orientation"  in  a  uni¬ 
versity  non-discrimination  state¬ 
ment. 

The  resolution  was  defeated  by 
one  vote  in  November  and  by  a  16- 
10  margin  earlier  this  month.  The 
senate,  which  has  no  actual  insti¬ 
tutional  power  to  make  policy 
changes,  helped  bring  attention  to 
the  issue,  said  Kevin  Lee,  treasur¬ 
er  of  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Aware¬ 
ness  organization. 

GALA,  a  group  of  about  60  stu¬ 
dents,  called  for  the  change  in  uni¬ 
versity  policy  in  November.  Since 
then,  the  issue  has  ignited  campus 
and  community  debate  over  homo¬ 
sexuality  and  discrimination. 

Proponents  of  the  resolution  ar¬ 
gue  that  the  words  "sexual  orien¬ 
tation"  include  heterosexual,  ho¬ 
mosexual  and  bisexual  relation¬ 
ships. 

Opponents  contend,  however, 
that  neither  the  state  of  Tennessee 
nor  Memphis  State,  sitting  in  the 
heart  of  the  Bible  Belt,  is  ready  to 
grant  homosexuals  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  clause  of  any  kind.  Further¬ 
more,  they  argue  that  the  legality 
of  homosexuality  and  the  broad 
definition  of  sexual  orientation 
would  prevent  such  a  policy  addi¬ 
tion.  A  person  could  currently 


1992 
Hyde 
Park 
Forum 

The  evening  is  a  lively  and  in¬ 
teresting  one,  and  everyone  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  attend. 

If  you  are  interested  in  speak¬ 
ing,  and  you  are  presently  enrolled 
in  a  Communication  114  class,  just 
see  your  instructor. 

Otherwise,  please  pick  up  a 
handout  from  the  folder  outside 
the  Letters  and  Languages  Office 
(LSF  66),  or  see  Dr.  Scott  Smithson, 
Coordinator  of  Communication. 

bureau 


serve  up  to  11  months  and  29  days 
in  jail  for  committing  a  homosexu¬ 
al  act  in  Tennessee. 

"When  you  talk  sexual  orienta¬ 
tion,  what  are  you  talking  about? 
Pedophilia?  Necrophilia?  Bestial¬ 
ity?  You’re  also  including  a  lot  of 
other  sexual  preferences  with  such 
broad  and  inclusive  terms,"  said 
Mitchell  Wrenn,  a  senator  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Michael  LaBonte,  president  of 
GALA  and  author  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  said  the  group  is  awaiting  re¬ 
action  from  the  university  admin¬ 
istration. 

"What  is  being  proposed  here  is 
simply  protection  for  students  and 
faculty  against  potential  discrimi¬ 
nation,"  LaBonte  said.  "This  does 
not  endorse  a  lifestyle;  it  is  about 
protecting  people’s  rights  and  dig¬ 
nity." 

Dr.  Lane  Rawlins,  president  of 
Memphis  State,  said  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  researching  the  proposal 
and  has  not  taken  a  stand  on  the 
resolution. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  two  sides  de¬ 
bate  whether  the  resolution  is  dead 
at  MSU,  the  campus  community 
is  taking  sides  in  a  battle  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  resolved  soon. 

In  a  Helmsman  poll  taken  this 
month,  MSU  students  said  they  fa¬ 
vored  prohibiting  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation  by 
a  65-27  percent  margin. 


1992  - 1993 

Second  Start  Scholarship 
Information 


A  Twenty  $1,000  scholarships  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  qualifying  students  for  the  1992-1993  school 
year. 

A  Applications  will  be  accepted  from  March  1  to 
May  1, 1992. 

A  Students  and  schools  can  receive  information 
and  applications  by  writing:  Orville  Redenbacher’s 
Second  Start  Scholarship  Program,  P.O.  Box  4137, 
Blair,  NE  68009. 

Scholarship  Rules  and  Regulations 

A  Eligible  students  must  be  30  years  or  older  at 
the  time  of  application. 

A  The  scholarship  recipients  may  enroll  in  either 


an  associate,  bachelor  or  graduate  degree  program 
at  an  accredited  college  or  university  and  can  attend 
either  full-  or  part-time. 

A  All  applications  will  be  screened  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  judging  panel,  which  includes  adminis¬ 
trators  in  the  field  of  financial  assistance  and  con¬ 
tinuing  education.  A  check  for  $1,000  will  be  sent 
to  the  recipients’  financial  aid  officer  made  out 
jointly  in  the  name  of  the  student  and  the  college. 
The  grant  will  then  be  credited  to  the  student’s  ac¬ 
count  upon  endorsement  by  both  parties. 

A  The  receipt  of  individual  applications  cannot 
be  acknowledged. 


(News  release)  —  Need  a  speaker  for  an  upcoming  meeting?  Whether 
your  group’s  interest  is  technical  or  personal,  a  suitable  topic  is  proba¬ 
bly  offered  by  one  of  the  professors  or  staff  members  who  comprise  the 
Speaker’s  Bureau  at  Purdue  University  North  Central. 

The  1992  Speaker’s  Bureau  booklet  lists  25  speakers  and  86  topics 
available  to  area  civic  and  community  groups.  Topics  cover  a  wide 
range  -  everything  from  laser  technology  to  cooking  for  a  healthy  heart. 
Many  of  the  topics  can  be  expanded  to  workshops  or  to  meet  specific 
needs.  Fee  arrangements  vary  with  individual  speakers. 

For  a  copy  of  the  booklet  or  more  information  on  the  Speaker’s  Bureau, 
contact  the  Community  Relations  Office  at  ext.  268. 

Proposed  sexual  orientation 
clause  causes  stir 


Between  the  sheets  . . . 


by  Beth  Rudnick 

(Other  names  have  been  abbrevi¬ 
ated  to  partially  conceal  the  guilty 
but  make  for  reasonable  guesses.) 

It  was  a  dark  and  cold  March 
morning,  the  kind  of  morning  that 
creeps  in  shivering  and  wet  and 
stays  that  way  and  makes  you  want 
your  coffee  black  and  your 
metaphors  strong.  The  fog  in  the 
city  was  thick,  so  thick  you  could 
cut  it  with  a  Raymond  Chandler 
first  edition  (or  a  Rex  Stout  if  he’s 
sharp).  I  and  two  friends  were 
searching,  searching  for  John 
Steinbeck,  Bertrand  Russell, 
William  Butler  Yeats.  They  were 
out  there,  they  and  others  like 
them,  somewhere  in  the  dense  and 
drooling  fog.  And  we  knew  it. 

Chicago.  Clark  Street.  Lincoln 
Ave.  Connotations?  Alleyways? 
Corner  bars?  Brownstones? 

Books.  Used  books.  Dank,  dirty, 
some  out-of-print.  Others  —  un¬ 
covered,  unabridged,  unashamed. 


C.S.,  the  most  assertive  of  us 
three,  broke  the  tense  silence  at 
last. 

“We  gotta  get  ’em.” 

K.J.,  the  driver,  cool  and  calcu¬ 
lating,  staring  two  feet  past  visi¬ 
bility,  barely  nodded. 

But  that  was  enough. 

Our  first  stop  was  The  Book- 
works  on  Clark,  a  place  where  I 
cornered  a  Steinbeck  and  made  him 
beg  to  be  bought.  Others  taunted 
from  the  shelves  —  George  Eliot, 
William  Faulkner,  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens;  the  fiction  section  is  expan¬ 
sive,  including  many  hardbacks, 
old  and  rare  books,  and  first  edi¬ 
tions.  The  store  itself  boasts  20,000 
books,  but  none  of  them  gave  us 
trouble.  C.S.,  in  fact,  wrestled  a 
Russell  one-handed  in  there. 

A  bit  south  on  Clark  is  Book¬ 
man’s  Comer,  where  life  is  easy 
and  the  paperbacks  cheap.  The 
place  is  stuffed  and  scrambled,  but 
the  bucks  we  saved  buying  books 


A  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words  ...  if  a  photo  helps  locate 
a  bookstore. 


balanced  with  the  time  we  spent 
shuffling  and  shoving.  Lots  of  art 
books,  lots  of  scholarly  books  on 
history  and  literature,  lots  of  fem¬ 
inist  books .  But  leave  your  baggage 
in  the  car;  there  ain’t  room  for  a 
guilty  conscience  in  there. 

Still  heading  south  on  Clark,  we 
hit  the  joint  called  Aspidistra. 
Loads  of  paperbacks  in  fiction,  a 
sizeable  stack  of  poetry,  and  a  de¬ 
tective/mystery  section  to  make 
even  a  London  fog  lose  confidence. 
Aspidistra  has  40,000  volumes;  the 
photography,  film,  art,  and  philos¬ 
ophy  sections  are  known  to  contain 
treasures  if  you  can  bully  your  way 
up  the  shelves.  The  long-haired, 
bearded  relic  from  the  sixties  who 
took  our  cash  can,  no  doubt,  tell  a 
few  strange  stories  about  lurking 
booklovers  gloating  over  a  good 
buy. 

We  took  a  turn.  We  were  still 
hungry.  We  had  the  booklust.  On 
Lincoln  Ave  we  found  Dan  Behnke 
Bookseller  and  Booksellers  Row. 
Dinnertime. 

Behnke  keeps  children’s  litera¬ 
ture  —  the  classics,  remember?  — 
some  charmingly  bound.  And 
Behnke  has  got  the  usual  —  and 
the  unusual.  C.S.  still  ain't  talking 
clear  about  that  volume  she  found 
oh  the  floor. 

Booksellers  Row  does  some  seri¬ 
ous  poetry  and  fiction  and  schol¬ 
arly  works.  The  most  stable  book¬ 
shelf  ladders  I’ve  ever  seen,  too. 
“The  Row”  also  does  recent  edi¬ 
tions;  not  all  books  are  used.  It 
has  a  table  and  chairs  so  the  weary 
browser  may  rest  with  book  in 
hand. ..and  plot  the  next  attack. 

Powell’s  —  go  in  rested.  It’s  on 
E.  57th,  the  other  side  of  town,  but 
it’s  worth  the  hustle.  Powell’s  has 
200,000  volumes  of  literature,  phi¬ 
losophy,  poetry,  art,  archaeology, 
anthropology,  history,  philosophy  of 
science.  Word  on  the  streets  is  you 
go  in  Powell’s,  but  you  don’t  come 
out  the  same.  Drama/poetry  lovers 
have  vanished  in  the  musty  base¬ 
ment,  only  to  come  up  sometime 
later,  smiling  funny,  smoking 
rolled-up  prefaces.  Same  with  phi¬ 
losophy-addicts,  though  I’ve  seen 
them  prefer  to  take  footnotes  over 
ice  after  an  hour  at  Powell’s. 

The  fog  never  lifted  that  day. 
Our  spirits  did.  We  bookbought. 

Life  is  good  between  the  sheets. 


Between  sheets  in  the  local  shops 


by  Beth  Rudnick 

If  you  prefer  a  few  quickies  close 
to  home,  don’t  neglect  a  rendezvous 
with  the  local  bookstores.  At  1514 
Lincolnway  in  LaPorte,  Chuck’s 
Books  attracts  serious  and  seldom 
bookbuyers  alike.  Though  there  is 
a  smattering  of  poetry  and  classic 
literature,  Chuck’s  doesn’t  center 
on  academic  or  scholarly  works. 
Chuck’s  does  have  a  reasonable  col¬ 
lection  of  hardback  fiction  and  pa¬ 
perbacks,  some  of  them  older  edi¬ 
tions,  in  science  fiction  and  mys¬ 
tery.  Chuck’s  is  open  Tuesdays 
through  Saturdays  and  is  well 
worth  a  timely  tryst. 

Sandlin’s  Books  and  Bindery, 


Inc.,  at  70  Lincolnway  in  Val¬ 
paraiso,  is  a  fine,  atmospheric  shop 
that  contains  a  broad  selection  on 
the  Civil  War  and  American  histo¬ 
ry.  The  stacks  are  nicely  stocked  in 
classic  literature  and  poetry,  and 
like  Chuck’s  the  prices  are  fair. 
Sandlin’s  is  open  from  10:00-6:00, 
Mondays  through  Saturdays,  and 
makes  for  another  fine  book-fix. 

O’Gara  &  Wilson,  LTD  Book¬ 
sellers,  at  101  Broadway  in 
Chesterton,  is  a  recently  opened 
branch  bookshop  of  the  O’Gara  & 
Wilson  in  Chicago  (see  advertise¬ 
ment,  page  8).  O’Gara  &  Wilson  of¬ 
fers  an  eclectic  sampling  for  various 
book-tastes:  a  photography  sec¬ 


tion,  a  good  collection  of  hardback 
fiction  with  a  separate  Shakespeare 
section,  a  good  portion  of  books  in 
natural  history  and  the  sciences, 
new  arrivals  tables,  discount  ta¬ 
bles,  and  an  occult  section.  O’Gara 
&  Wilson  is  open  from  10:00  until 
5:00,  Mondays  through  Saturdays. 
Most  bookbuyers  come  away  satis¬ 
fied;  definitely  include  this  place 
in  your  travel  plans. 

There  are  other  bookstores  in 
the  area;  check  the  yellow  pages 
for  a  more  comprehensive  list.  The 
shops  mentioned  here,  however, 
are  good  places  to  start.  Go  forth 
and  bookbuy. 
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Don  t  be  a  latent  bookbuyer  on  the  outside  looking  in.  Behnke’s  is 
just  the  place  to  cure  those  repressive  tendencies. 


BOB  ROSCHKE  3444  N.  CLARK 

HONDA  PILON  CHICAGO,  IL  60657 

THE 

BOOKWORKS 

(312)  071-5318 

BOOKS  &  RECORDS  —  BOUGHT  &  SOLD 


USED  ANTIQUARIAN 

OUT  OF  PRINT 

BOOKMAN’S  CORNER 

BUY  AND  SELL  BOOHS 

j  chandler  Prop 

012)  929  8298 

Tax  License  «4S7  966  6 

29S9  N  CLARK  ST 

OUC AGO  ILLINOIS  60657 

HRS  1  8  00  PM  DALY 

12  6  SUNDAYS 

-- 

RONALD  J  ELLINGSON 
DARREL  SIMMONS 


^/lipicfiitna  (Bookshop 

USED  BOOKS  BOUGHT  &  SOLD 
HRS  MON  THRU  FRI  1 1  00  A  M  -  9  30  P  M 
SATURDAY  !!  00  A  M  9  30PM 

2630  N  Clark 

Open  Sunday  Chicago.  IL  60614 

NOON  -7  30  PM  (312)549  3129 


USED  OUT-OF  PRINT  RARE 


(2^an  !Befin(z£. 


2463  North  Lincoln  Ave. 

Chicago.  IL  60614  (312)  404-0403 


BOOKSELU 

EG!S  KOW 

408  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

2445  N.  Lincoln  Ave. 

Chicago  IL  60605 

Chicago  IL  60614 

312.427.4242 

312.348.1170 

BOOKS 

BOUGHT  &  SOLD 

NORTH 

2850  North  Lincoln  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60657 
248-1444 

Noon-9  PM  Sunday-Friday 
10  AM  — 10  PM  Saturday 

SOUTH 

1501  East  57th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 
955-7780 

9  AM- 11  PM  EVERYDAY 


WE  BUY  BOOKS 
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Stories 

without  words 

review  by  Carey  Millsap 

On  March  4,  the  eighteen-member  Moscow  Dramatic  Ballet  Company 
performed  at  St.  Mary’s  College  in  the  O’Laughlin  Auditorium. 

The  first  dance  was  The  Montagues  and  the  Capulets  (Overture  and 
Fantasia  from  Romeo  and  Juliet).  Without  words,  the  love  story  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  unfolded  before  the  audience.  The  dancers  per¬ 
formed  with  intense  emotion  and  executed  a  remarkable  rendition  of 
Shakespeare’s  touching  tragedy.  The  next  dance,  however,  was  not  as 
dramatic  and  moving  as  the  first.  The  Birds  is  a  ballet  dealing  with  the 
conflict  between  humans  and  nature.  The  music  was  styled  after 
pop/rock  rather  than  classical,  and  the  dancers  did  not  look  as  com¬ 
fortable. 

The  last  portion  of  the  two-hour  ballet  was  by  far  the  best.  The  com¬ 
pany  performed  portions  of  the  adagio  from  Swan  Lake,  Moonlight 
Sonata,  Russian  Dance,  Saber  Dance,  Hall  for  Two,  Song  of  the  Blue 
Sea,  and  Hopak.  The  Moscow  Dramatic  Ballet  company  kept  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  great  Russian  ballet  alive.  The  full  house  attending  the 
performance  agreed;  the  dancers  received  a  standing  ovation. 

St  Mary’s  College  in  South  Bend  is  constantly  trying  to  promote  great 
performances  that  students  can  afford.  On  Friday,  March  27,  the 
smash  comedy  Nunsense  will  debut  at  the  O’Laughlin  Auditorium. 
On  Saturday,  March  28,  the  South  Bend  Chamber  Singers  will  perform 
a  variety  of  music  from  the  Baroque  and  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
For  more  information,  call  the  O’Laughlin  Auditorium  box  office  at  219- 
284-4626. 


CHICAGO’S  OLDEST  BOOKSTORE  ESTABLISHED  1882 

200,000  TITLES  IN  STOCK 


USED  BOOKS  BOUGHT  &  SOLD 


Small  Collections  or  Complete  Libraries 

No  Quantity  Too  Largo  -  House  Calls  Mad# 

BOOKS,  HARDBOUND  AND  PAPERBACK,  BOUGHT  IN  ALMOST  ALL  FIELDS,  BUT  WE  ARC 
ESPECIALLY  INTERESTED  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  ART. 

BALKAN  ANO  CENTRAL  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  ENGLISH  ANO  AMERICAN  LITE  NATURE, 
GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS,  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY  ANO  LITERATURE, 
MILITARY  HISTORY.  PHILOSOPHY.  RELIGION  A  THEOLOGY 

OPEN  7  DAYS  S  AM  -  10  Pt§  SUNOAY  NOON  •  10  Pti 


O’GARA  &  WILSON,  LTD  BOOKSELLERS 

363-0993 


MEMBER:  ANTtOOARIAN  BOOKSELLERS  ASSOC.  OF  AMERICA 

ANTIQUARIAN  BOOKSELLERS  ASSOC.  OF  OR  EAT  SR  IT AM 


1311  E.  57th  •  NEAR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


More  to  study  abroad 


International  ed 

WASHINGTON  (CPS)  -  More 
college  students  will  be  able  to 
study  abroad  under  an  education 
bill  that  was  signed  into  law  last 
month  by  President  Bush. 

The  National  Security  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1991,  authored  by  Sen. 
David  Boren  (D.-Okla.),  increased 
the  amount  of  federal  funding  for 
undergraduate  foreign  studies  and 
was  expected  to  give  more  middle- 
and  low-income  students  and  mi¬ 
norities  more  opportunities  to  study 
abroad. 

According  to  Boren’s  office,  most 
students  who  want  to  study  abroad 
now  have  to  raise  private  funds  for 
their  trips. 

Currently,  only  42,000  U.S.  col¬ 
lege  students  study  abroad  each 
year,  and  75  percent  of  them  go  to 
five  Western  European  countries. 
Meanwhile,  other  nations  send 
356,000  college  students  to  study  in 
the  United  States  every  year. 

“Our  entire  nation  suffers  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  our  ignorance  of  interna¬ 
tional  languages  and  cultures,  and 


bill  becomes  law 

it  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  provide  part  of  the  means  to 
create  the  international  outlook  we 
must  have  if  we  are  to  keep  this 
country  at  peace  and  prosperous,’’ 
the  senator  said. 

Funding  for  scholarships  was  set 
at  $12  million,  a  tenfold  increase 
from  current  levels.  Boren’s  pro¬ 
gram  also  will  provide  fellowships 
to  graduate  students  to  study  for¬ 
eign  languages  and  area  studies,  as 
well  as  grants  to  universities  to 
create  or  expand  foreign  studies 
programs. 

College  students  selected  as  In¬ 
ternational  Exchange  Scholars  will 
receive  scholarships  to  study 
abroad  for  one  to  two  semesters. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  students 
going  to  countries,  such  as  those 
in  Africa,  South  America  and  Asia, 
not  emphasized  in  other  U.S.  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  bill  was  signed  into  law  Jan. 

15. 


Arts  and  Amusements ... 


70  LINCOLNWAY 
VALPARAISO,  IN  46383-5522 
(219)  462-9922 


RARE  AND  USED  BOOKS 
BOUGHT  &  SOLD 
REBOUND  &  REPAIRED 


COMEDY 


MAY  29,  30 
JUNE  5,  6, 

12,  13,  1992 

By  Jerry  Sterner 

Cfni/on  LJr>  Irv-t 
UU/Yl/H  /  nju  ii, 

Director 


Off  the  pages  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  onto 
the  stage,  "Other  People’s  Money”  is  a  funny, 
serious,  suspenseful  look  at  the  corporate  takeover 
of  a  small  family-owned  New  England  business. 
Winner  of  the  Outer  Critic’s  Circle  Best  Off-Broadway 
Play. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Curtain  Time:  8:15  P.M.  (except  as  noted) 

Tickets  (Single  admissions): 

$10.00  Musical 
$  8.00  Non-musical 
$  5.00  Student/Youth 
$  2.00  Popcorn  Festival  (No  Reservations) 

The  box  office  opens  the  Monday  prior  to  each  opening  night. 
Advance  reservations  are  strongly  suggested. 

Box  Office  Hours:  Mon-Sat  6-9  P.M. 

Box  Office  Phone:  219-464-1636 
Mailing  address:  P.0.  Box  167,  Valparaiso,  IN  46384 
Mail  orders  are  always  welcome.  Self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  must  be  included  if  you  wish  tickets  to  be  sent  to 
you  rather  than  held  at  box  office. 
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Dear  Doctor  Science, 

I  need  your  expert  advice.  I  have 
been  described  by  my  friends  (both 
of  them)  as  “a  heavily  muscled,  hir¬ 
sute  brute  of  manly  proportions 
who  would  be  well  suited  as  a  lum¬ 
berjack,  rugby  team  captain,  or 
mathematician.  My  problem  is 
that  I  don’t  like  being  hairy.  I’ve 
been  looking  for  a  good  shaver  and 
recently  heard  a  reference  to  “Oc¬ 
cam’s  Razor”.  Do  you  think  this 
would  provide  me  with  a  really 
close  shave? 

If  you  do  recommend  this  device, 
where  can  I  purchase  an  Occam’s 
Razor  and  how  much  might  it  cost? 
I’m  waiting  to  hear  from  you  (while 
banging  large  wooden  sticks  to¬ 
gether  and  shouting  OONGA 
BOONGA!). 

Wally 

Gold  Piece  Bay 


Dearest  Wally, 

The  Good  Doctor  cannot,  in  good 
conscience  recommend  Occam’s  Ra¬ 
zor  for  your  problem.  The  Razor, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Least  Hy¬ 
pothesis  Principle,  suggests  that 
when  competing  theories  can  be 
applied  with  equal  success  to  a  set 
of  phenomena  or  an  argument,  the 
theory  which  generates  explana¬ 
tions  and  predictions  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  manner  with  the  smallest 
number  of  necessary  ad  hoc  as¬ 
sumptions  should  be  taken  as  true. 
The  competing  theories  may  be,  in 
I  this  case,  thrown  out. 

This  principle  is  dangerous  for 
use  in  personal  hygiene.  If  the  Ra¬ 
zor  finds  your  head,  arms,  or  other 
body  parts  to  be  unnecessary,  it 
will  cut  them  off  and  throw  them 
out  with  impunity.  This  can  be 
deadly  as  well  as  socially  embar¬ 
rassing.  In  addition,  Occam’s  Ra¬ 
zor  is  only  as  sharp  as  its  user;  in 
some  cases  this  would  leave  folks 
I  shaving  with  the  moral  equivalent 
•°f  a  rolling  pin  or  a  spoiled  melon. 

The  Good  Doctor  suggests, 
rather,  a  good  Army  Surplus 
flamethrower  to  solve  your  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  very  effective  at  hair  re- 
raoval,  is  relatively  inexpensive, 
and  makes  a  wonderful  conversa- 
jjtion  piece. 

Best  of  Luck  to  you,  Wally,  in 
Jyour  quest  to  join  the  hairless  apes. 

Doctor  Science 


iear  Doctor  Science, 

Does  a  Carbon  atom  involved  in 
.  nple  bondage  with  another  Carbon 
atom  really  have  more  fun  than, 
s?y>  a  Carbon  involved  in  double  or 
S1ngle  bondage  or  even  bondage 
With  other  elements?  We  find  sto- 
les  to  this  effect,  as  well  as  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  this  bondage  on  film 
■and  rumors  about  the  aromatic  sex- 
jtet’s  lifestyle,  to  be  thoroughly  dis¬ 
rating  and  degrading  to  all  de- 
Icent  Carbons  everywhere.  After 


all,  atoms  are  people  too! 

C.  McSnortmann 

President 

HuggaCarbon 

Dear  Ms.McSnortmann, 

You’re  absolutely  right.  Carmen 
should  dump  that  louse  Dave  and 
take  up  with  Benny,  her  next-door- 
neighbor.  The  Wellingtons  need 
to  fire  that  nanny  who  keeps  sneak¬ 
ing  into  Grandfather’s  bed  at  night; 
she’s  probably  only  after  the  fami¬ 
ly  fortune  anyway  (although  who 
knows — he  is  mighty  well-pre¬ 
served,  isn’t  he?).  Kas  ought  to  go 
ahead  with  the  operation,  though 
Ginny  and  Nan  will  probably  have 
fits  when  they  find  out.  Enrico  is 
just  stringing  Marie  along.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Charles  really  ought  to 
have  caught  on  by  now  to  that  bit 
with  the  cat  and  the  dishwasher. 
Who  does  Raoul  think  he’s  fooling, 
anyway? 

Doctor  Science 


Dear  Doctor  Science, 

Can  God  create  a  rock  which  is 
too  big  for  Him  to  move  Himself?  If 
so,  He  is  not  omnipotent  (not  being 
able  to  move  the  rock)  and  if  not, 
He  is  not  omnipotent  (not  being 
able  to  create  the  rock).  It  seems 
God  might  vanish,  as  they  say,  in 
a  puff  of  logic.  What  implications 
does  this  have  for  deism? 

Gumby  &  Bruno 
Consultants,  Ltd. 

Dear  Gentlemen, 

For  the  answer  to  this  question, 
the  Good  Doctor  turned  to  Dr.  Hans 
B.  Bluffing,  philosophical  guru  of 
the  Research  Institute.  His  an¬ 
swer  went  something  like  this: 

“Eh?  Vat  da  hell  kinda  schmucky 
kuestion  is  dat?  Assuming  dere  is 
a  Superior  Being  of  some  sort,  vat 
makes  you  tink  dat  he  or  she  or  it 
would  wanna  do  a  stupid  thing  like 
dat,  hmm?  I  tell  ya,  is  only  one 
culture  in  da  whole  universe  ever 
had  a  God  what  was  stupid  like 
dat.  Dat’sa  Boogalogians  of  Taurus 
VI,  and  dey  dead  now.  For  really 
good  reasons.  No,  I  didn’a  have 
nuttin’  to  do  wid  it.  'Zides,  vat’s  wit 
dis  He  stuff  all  da  time?  Youze  is 
insecure,  boys.  Dis  here  is  da 
nineties,  get  wit  da  pogrom...” 

Dr.  Science  would  like  to  thank 
Dr.  Bluffing  for  assisting  today. 

Dr.  Science 


Dear  Doctor  Science, 

I  recently  went  to  buy  a  new 
stereo  system  for  my  home,  and  I 
was  baffled  by  the  seemingly  end¬ 
less  stream  of  jargon  and  double- 
talk  which  you  must  wade  through 
to  even  begin  to  understand  the 
salespeople.  Words  like  “surround- 
sound”,  “digital  compatibility”,  and 
“dynamic  range”  confuse  me  to  no 


end.  I  feel  like  an  idiot  when  I 
even  just  try  to  buy  tapes  for  my 
cassette  recorder.  Please  help  me! 

Lem  B.  Jensen 

Chicago,  H. 

Dear  LBJ, 

Your  problem  is  common  but  it 
stems,  actually,  not  from  a  mental 
failure  or  lack  of  important  knowl¬ 
edge  on  your  part,  but  rather  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  actual 
importance  of  the  “audio  terminol¬ 
ogy”  which  you  don’t  know.  The 
fact  is,  most  stereo  salespersons 
are  social  ingrates  who  don’t  actu¬ 
ally  know  any  more  than  you  do 
about  the  equipment  they  sell. 
These  gentlemen  and  ladies  simply 
have  a  mean  streak  the  size  of 
Louisiana  inside  them.  They  enjoy 
torturing  their  customers  by  bab¬ 
bling  circles  about  them  in  lan¬ 
guage  so  vague  that  it  is  utterly 
incomprehensible  by  any  other 
than  the  immortal  grandmaster  of 
fast  talk.  Bugs  Bunny.  Make  no 
mistake,  these  cads  are  out  to  get 
you. 

The  solution  to  this  confronta¬ 
tion,  of  course,  is  to  out-babble  the 
babblers  as  much  as  possible;  If  ap¬ 
plied  properly,  this  technique  can 
leave  a  salesperson  so  confused 
that  all  it  will  be  able  to  say  is 
“Alla-walla-akbar!  Alla-walla-ak- 
bar!”  over  and  over  while  you  walk 
out  with  the  best  unit  in  the  store 
for  under  $10.  To  help  you  along 
your  way,  here  are  a  few  sample 
words  with  suggested  definitions: 

“  We’ve- got -you- sur  rounded- 
sound”:  the  Keystone  Kops’  favorite 
feature,  this  electronic  circuit  sim¬ 
ulates  the  noise  of  fifty  pairs  of 
boots  clomping  in  circles  around 
the  listener. 

“Maximum- Overt  l iruster- 
Wattage”:  a  somewhat  deceptive 
scale  used  to  rate  amplifiers,  MOW 
reports  the  ultimate  power  a  sys¬ 
tem  can  reach  when  crosslinked 
through  an  Apollo  VII  2nd-stage 
booster  rocket. 

“EMX-High-Filter-Expansion- 
Breadroom”:  a  digitized  noise  re¬ 
duction  circuit,  EMX  gives  your 
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tape  deck  that  fresh-baked  sound 
without  generating  a  lot  of  heat. 

Good  luck  and  happy  shopping! 

Doctor  Science 

Dr.  Science  accepts  inquiries  on 
all  matters  scientific  and  otherwise. 
Address  questions  to  Dr.  Science, 
c/o  this  newspaper. 

Mystery  Math  Theater 

Part  Two:  Kayleigh 

(Last  time:  Our  hero  observed  a 

bug  crossing  his  floor.  The  secretary 

went  home.  Dom  Pardo  dropped  in 

for  a  visit.  A  mysterious  woman 

arrived). 

She  looked  me  up  and  down.  She 
made  me  feel  as  transparent  as  a 
one-variable  linear  equation  which 
has  been  solved  and  left  out  to  dry 
too  long  in  the  sun  without  any 
whisky. 

I  think  I  liked  the  feeling. 

“You  a  private  eye?”  The  sultry 
rustle  of  her  voice  was  like  a  big 
pink  Cadillac  with  red  leather  in¬ 
terior  purring  its  way  down  a  side 
street  in  the  rain.  I  searched  for  an 
appropriate  opening  line. 

“Nice  pocket  protector.  Red.” 
That  wasn’t  it. 

“Don’t  call  me  Red.  You  taking 
any  cases  this  week,  or  are  you  too 
busy  looking  for  solace  in  that  bot¬ 
tle  you’re  caressing?” 

She  was  right.  The  bottle  and 
my  book  of  standard  integrals  were 
all  the  friends  I  had.  I  looked  for  a 
way  to  salvage  this  interview,  as  if 
it  weren’t  already  lying  broken  in 
the  gutter  next  to  yesterday’s  Times 
and  week-old  geometry  homework. 

“What’s  it  to  you?”  Oops.  There 
I  went  again  with  that  mouth  of 
mine. 

“You  ever  answer  any  question 
anybody  asks?” 

I  thought  maybe  now  silence  was 
my  best  ploy.  Turned  out  for  once 
in  my  dust- ridden,  drunken  exis¬ 
tence  I  was  right.  Time  slipped  by 
like  a  freshman  calculus  lecture  as 
she  regarded  me  from  across  the 
room.  Eventually,  she  sighed, 
shook  her  head,  and  asked  a  ques¬ 


tion  I  knew  I  could  answer. 

“Look,  Sam,  just  give  a  lady  a 
little  advice.  What  are  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  pushing  around  a  big- 
time  matrix  vector?” 

“Depends.  If  the  matrix  has 
friends  in  other  dimensions,  some 
tough-looking  scalar  operator  in  an 
ugly  hat  might  show  up  some  day 
and  offer  to  rearrange  your  ele¬ 
ments.  He  might  hit  you  hard 
enough  that  you’ll  lose  your  Iden¬ 
tity  and  need  some  time  to  reinte¬ 
grate  yourself.  By  the  way,  the 
name’s  not  Sam.” 

“Don’t  get  tough  with  me,  big 
boy.  I  got  a  job  that  needs  doing, 
and  I  hear  you  might  have  the  guts 
and  the  right  angles  to  do  it.” 

“What  makes  you  think  Tm  look¬ 
ing  for  work?”  I  thought  a  rhetor¬ 
ical  question  or  two  couldn’t  make 
things  any  worse. 

“Look,  Sam,  I’m  at  the  end  of  my 
rope  here.  I’m  like  a  sine  wave 
without  any  curves.” 

“Don’t  look  like  it  to  me,  sweet¬ 
heart.” 

“Very  funny,  Sam.  The  name’s 
Kayleigh,  not  Red,  not  sweetheart. 
I  ain’t  so  very  red,  and  I  ain’t  so 
very  sweet.  But  Tve  got  a  hundred 
dollars  here,  that  good  enough  for 
a  retainer?” 

Looks  like  she  decided  to  try  a 
rhetorical  question  for  a  change.  I 
still  wanted  to  call  her  sweetheart, 
but  the  money  didn’t  look  bad,  ei¬ 
ther.  At  least  it  was  better  than  be¬ 
ing  dragged  over  hot  coals  while  a 
big  dude  named  Bruno  laughed  a 
little  too  loud. 

“OK,  Red,  you’ve  got  my  atten¬ 
tion.  Anything  else  of  mine  you 
want?” 

She  looked  at  mulike  I  was  sug¬ 
gesting  division  by  zero.  I  think  she 
was  warming  to  me  a  little.  She 
dropped  a  c-note  on  my  desk.  As 
she  turned  to  leave,  she  said,  “Just 
be  at  Tony’s  Bar  and  Graph  at  mid¬ 
night...  Got  that?” 

I  sat  and  counted  dust  motes  for 
a  long  time  after  she  left. 

Next:  Tony's. 
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LSD  makes  comeback  on  college  campuses 

(CPS)  —  LSD’s  kaleidoscope  col¬ 
ors,  shapes  and  designs  —  as  well 
as  its  darker  sides  —  are  revealing 
themselves  again  to  college  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  1990s. 

Although  many  thought  interest 
in  the  drug  died  with  the  hippie 
culture  of  the  60s,  LSD  is  far  from 
gone. 

“How  did  LSD  creep  out  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  into  an  upper-middle  class 
frenzy?  It  was  advertising,”  said 
Dr.  Daniel  X.  Freedman,  professor 
of  psychiatry  and  psychology  at 
UCLA,  who  has  researched  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  LSD  on  the  brain  since  the 
late  1950s.  “I  saw  LSD  discovered 
17  times  in  the  popular  press  be¬ 
tween  1960  and  1965. ...  Part  of  it 
is  the  allure  of  this  odd  experience. 

There  is  definitely  some  renewed 
interest.  I  can  tell  you  that  from 
my  telephone.” 

Known  as  one  of  the  nation’s  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  drug,  Freedman  said 
that  although  LSD  never  went 
away,  it  is  certainly  back  in  vogue 
among  drug  users,  scientists,  the 


LSD  Fast  Facts: 

Lysergic  acid  diethylamide 


•  ACTS: 

within  ^30-60  minutes. 

•EFFECTS: 
last  8-10  hours,  can  recur. 

•PHYSICAL  response: 
dilated  pupils,  elevated  temperature  and 
blood  pressure,  increased  salivation. 

•PSYCHOLOGICAL  response: 

"Good "or  "bad"  trip  characterized  by 
hallucinations,  enhanced  sensory 
experiences.  Depression  can  follow. 

•COSTS: 

between  $2  and  $5  per  "hit." 

•DOSE: 

.03  to  .05  milligrams. 


media,  drug  counselors  and  en¬ 
forcement  agents.  One  user  agrees: 
“LSD  has  definitely  gone  more 
mainstream,”  he  said.  “People  are 
seeing  the  light.” 

At  a  recent  national  conference 
in  San  Francisco  that  addressed 
the  renewed  popularity  of  LSD, 
Robert  Bonner  of  the  Drug  En¬ 
forcement  Agency  (DEA)  said  that 
“...kids  today  really  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  adverse  effects  of  LSD.” 

Since  1938,  when  Dr.  Albert  Hof¬ 
mann  synthesized  lysergic  acid  di¬ 
ethylamide  in  Switzerland,  the 
drug  has  been  called  everything 
from  “God  in  a  pill”  to  the  ultimate 
illusion  of  hell.  Opinion  toward 
the  drug  is  still  divided. 

Social  psychologist  Lloyd  John¬ 
ston,  principal  investigator  of  a 
University  of  Michigan’s  Institute 
for  Social  Research  annual  study 
documenting  drug  use  among  col¬ 
lege  students,  said  LSD  was  “one  of 
the  earliest  drugs  to  fall  from  pop¬ 
ularity  because  of  concern  about 
adverse  effects  such  as  flashbacks, 
bad  trips,  and  possible  neurological 
and  chromosomal  damage.  How¬ 


ever,  these  were  concerns  of  an  ear¬ 
lier  generation.” 

That  generation  is  the  one  now 
concerned  about  the  growing  use  of 
LSD,  especially  by  college  students, 
even  though  the  increase  in  overall 
use  is  nowhere  near  epidemic  pro¬ 
portions. 

According  to  the  most  recent 
data  released  by  the  Michigan  in¬ 
stitute,  LSD  use  among  college  stu¬ 
dents  has  risen  from  3.4  percent 
in  1989  to  5.1  percent  in  1991,  one 
of  the  few  drugs  with  an  increase 
in  reported  use. 

The  percentage  of  all  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  ever  tried  the  drug  has 
dropped  since  1975,  the  year  the 
annual  study  began.  In  1975, 11.3 
percent  reported  trying  LSD.  That 
figure  dropped  steadily  to  7.2  per¬ 
cent  in  1986,  but  has  slowly  re¬ 
bounded  since,  with  8.8  percent  re¬ 
porting  experimentation  in  1991. 

The  study  shows  that  the  typical 
LSD  users  are  upper-class  white 
males. 

According  to  figures  from  the 
DEA,  arrests  and 
seizures  of  LSD 
have  increased  as 
well  —  205  arrests 
for  fiscal  1991, 
which  ended  Oct. 
1,  compared  with 
103  arrests  in  fis¬ 
cal  1990.  Scien¬ 
tists  generally 
agree  that  today’s 
users  are  aware  of 
the  effects  of  the 
drug  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  are  more  re¬ 
sponsible.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  toxicologists, 
LSD  is  much  safer 
now  because  users 
tend  to  obtain  pur¬ 
er  LSD  and  use  it 
in  smaller  dosages 
than  their  ’60s  and 
’70s  counterparts. 
In  1943,  discover¬ 
er  Hofmann  was 
the  first  person  to  try  the  drug  and 
report  its  unusual  effects,  which 
include  hallucinations  and  en¬ 
hanced  sensory  experiences  often 
described  as  an  array  of  colors,  tex¬ 
tures  and  shapes. 

Scientists  eventually  found  that 
LSD’s  molecular  structure  closely 
resembles  the  structure  of  sero¬ 
tonin,  a  brain  chemical  that  helps 
control  and  regulate  perception, 
mood,  appetite,  sleep,  anxiety  and 
depression. 

In  the  brain,  neurotransmitters 
send  information  from  one  nerve 
cell  to  a  receptor  site  on  the  next, 
forming  an  electrochemical  com¬ 
munications  network.  Different 
neurotransmitters  affect  different 
bodily  functions. 

Scientists  believe  that  LSD  stim¬ 
ulates  the  serotonin  receptors,  es¬ 
sentially  increasing  the  user’s  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  sensory  cues,  such  as  col¬ 
ors,  textures  and  designs,  while  at 
the  same  time  decreasing  the  user’s 
ability  to  evaluate  them. 

“The  drug  would  change  your 
perception  so  that  everyday  drab 
reality  is  far  less  important  than 


the  TV  in  the  head’  that  captures 
your  attention  in  a  psychedelic 
way,”  Freedman  said. 

Freedman  said  that  LSD  does 
not  create  an  effect  that  isn’t  al¬ 
ready  present  in  the  brain.  “You 
can  only  have  a  trip  that’s  already 
in  your  head,”  he  said. 

Because  the  drug  enhances  the 
mental  state  of  the  user,  the  ensu¬ 
ing  trip  is  largely  determined  by  a 
person’s  state  of  mind  when  the 
drug  is  ingested. 

“People  ask  scientists,  ‘Please, 
tell  us  something  awful  (about 
LSD)  so  we  can  tell  our  kids  to  stop 
fooling  around  with  the  drug,’  but 
we  can’t,”  Freedman  said.  “There 
is  no  objective  evidence  that  LSD 
causes  physical  damage  to  the 
brain.” 

What  is  known,  though,  is  that 
some  people  experience  the  effects 
of  the  drug  days,  even  years,  after 
use,  a  phenomenon  called  flash- 


(CPS)  —  Kelly  Green’s  business 
is  hallucination.  It  started  12  years 
ago,  when  the  self-proclaimed  Col¬ 
orado  ski  bum  was  tripping  on 
LSD.  He  walked  by  a  library  and 
decided  to  research  the  drug. 

“Then  I  went  back  when  I  was 
straight,”  Green  said.  The  infor¬ 
mation  he  gathered  there,  along 
with  a  gadget  he  discovered  while 
on  a  boat  on  Lake  Powell  in  Utah, 
resulted  in  the  Kaleido-Sky,  a  plas¬ 
tic  toy  for  adults. 

The  Kaleido-Sky,  also  called  the 
Day-Dreamer,  or  the  LSD  Flight 
Simulator,  produces  one  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  LSD  without  having  to  take 
the  drug. 

The  toy  generates  “squigglies 
when  you  close  your  eyes,”  in  a 
vivid  array  of  changing  colors, 
Green  explains. 

The  toy  that  Green  came  across 
at  Lake  Powell  was  a  sort  of  metal 
plate  with  a  blade  on  it,  a  primitive 
version  of  his  LSD  flight  simulator. 
Green  said  the  device  was  so  un¬ 
usual  and  entertaining  to  him  and 
his  friends,  who  fought  over  the 
toy  for  three  days,  that  he  figured 
it  had  some  serious  potential. 

“In  my  laughter,  I  was  thinking, 
this  thing  must  be  illegal,”  he  said. 

It  wasn’t,  and  he  managed  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  patent-holder,  a  former 
student  at  the  University  of  Col¬ 
orado  in  Boulder,  a  hippie  who  had 
moved  to  California  and  was  living 
in  a  tent.  The  inventor  explained 
to  Green  that  the  device  started  as 
a  college  project,  then  sold  him  the 
rights  to  the  patent. 

Green  simplified  the  device  and 
eventually  began  selling  them 
across  the  country,  primarily  to  col¬ 
lege  students. 

“I  sell  a  lot  in  college  towns  and 
at  Grateful  Dead  concerts,”  he  said. 

The  toy  is  simple  to  use  —  you 
place  it  over  your  eyes,  blow  into  a 
small  tube  that  powers  an  inner 
disk,  which  spins  and  causes  the 
flickering  of  sunlight  through  eye¬ 
holes  cut  in  the  toy’s  mold.  Those 
flashes  of  light  striking  the  closed 
eye  produce  the  visual  designs  and 
bright  colors. 


backs.  Although  the  drug  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  safe  for  well-adjusted 
users  in  comfortable  settings,  sci¬ 
entists  say  they  are  not  advocating 
recreational  use. 

“There  is  no  contribution  to  the 
greater  good,  and  for  some  people, 
it’s  bad,”  Freedman  said.  “It’s  hard 
to  manage  a  trip  and  be  certain  it 
will  be  successfully  endured.” 

Some  users,  however,  say  it’s 
worth  the  risk. 

“Psychotropic  drugs  open  a  con¬ 
sciousness  to  awareness,”  said  Kel¬ 
ly  Green,  who  invented  a  drug-free 
toy  that  simulates  the  effects  of  the 
drug.  “It  literally  opens  your  eyes 
to  see  through  the  gray  smoke  that 
society  puts  out.” 

Other  users  who  have  success¬ 
fully  maneuvered  their  minds 
through  a  good  trip  agree. 

“It’s  a  great  way  to  escape  reali¬ 
ty,”  said  a  23-year-old  user  who  did 
not  want  to  be  identified. 


Green  expects  the  sale  of  his  toy 
to  pick  up  now  that  LSD  has  be¬ 
come  a  more  popular  drug  among 
the  college  crowd. 

“I’m  not  trying  to  condone  the 
use  of  LSD,  I’m  just  trying  to  sim¬ 
ulate  the  effects  of  the  drug,”  he 
said. 

Green’s  strategy  is  working.  He 
sells  about  3,000  of  the  toys  each 
year,  has  30  retailers  and  works 
his  company.  Alpha  Odysseys  out  of 
his  home  in  Boulder.  His  workers 


Freedman  said  “most  want  t( 
change  their  psychic  skin  and  en- 
hance  new  visions,  new  learning 
and  new  beliefs.” 

Scientists  generally  agree  that 
the  people  who  have  bad  trips  an 
those  suffering  from  personal  prob- 
lems  or  those  who  take  the  dm 
in  an  uncomfortable  setting.  Thev 
believe  that  the  people  who  g) 
berserk  or  try  to  commit  suicide 
after  taking  LSD  suffer  from  some 
form  of  mental  illness. 

Although  some  have  suggested 
that  the  drug  is  dangerous  because 
it  is  addictive,  psychologically,  sci¬ 
entists  have  found  the  opposite-  te 
be  true.  Continued  use  actual]; 
builds  tolerance. 

“The  interesting  phenomena 
with  LSD  is  that  if  you  take  a  dose 
of  pure  stuff  every  day  for  four  d  m 
straight,  you  will  not  experien-  ei 
trip,”  Freedman  said. 


are  a  bunch  of  ex-hippie  friends 
who  sit  around  his  living  room  am 
assemble  the  toys  every  three 
months. 

The  LSD  Flight  Simulator  sells 
for  $14.95  plus  $2  shipping,  am 
has  been  endorsed  by  LSD  guru 
Timothy  Leary. 

“It  takes  the  golden  signals  from 
our  local  star  and  spins  them  into 
optical  poems,”  Leary  said. 


Photo  courtesy  of  CP> 


Kelly  Green,  right,  markets  the  LSD  flight  simulator,  a  toy  that 
artificially  produces  some  visual  effects  of  the  drug. 


Profit  on  LSD  simulator  a  real  trip 
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Past  meets  present 

Centaurs  split  with  alumni  teams 


by  Ken  Peterson 

The  largest  crowd  of  the  season 
was  on  hand  on  Saturday,  Febru¬ 
ary  29th  at  Westville  High  School 
to  witness  the  10th  annual  PU/NC 
Alumni  Basketball  Classic. 

The  game  also  served  as  the  sea¬ 
son  finale  for  the  Centaurs  under 
first-year  coach  Larry  Blake. 

The  first  game  consisted  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  PU/NC  staff  featuring 
Jerry  Lewis,  Jeff  Jones,  and  Coach 
Blake,  against  members  of  the  Cen¬ 
taur  team  that  was  coached  by 
Alumni  players  who  played  for  Jim 
Blackwell  and  Dr.  Ed  Bednar. 

It  was  really  no  contest,  as  the 


Alumni  won  70-47.  The  highlight 
of  the  game  was  late  in  the  first 
half,  when  Bednar  came  into  the 
game  and  drilled  a  three-point  shot. 

The  second  game  featured  the 
present  PU/NC  team  against  an¬ 
other  alumni  team  which  played 
for  Jack  Peters  and  Matt  Stone. 

It  was  a  run  and  shoot  ballgame 
as  the  present  Centaurs  rolled  to  a 
124  to  90  victory  and  four  players 
scored  in  double  figures.  J.  John¬ 
ston  and  Rick  Heinrich  had  32 
points  each,  Eugene  McGregor  had 
30,  and  Mark  Tom  had  16. 

At  half  time  of  the  second  game, 
the  Alumni  Association  sponsored 


a  free  throw  shooting  contest. 
Steve  Bachman  won  the  thirteen 
and  older  men’s  division,  Jennifer 
Kleine  won  the  women’s  thirteen 
and  older  division,  and  Nick  Kaiser 
won  the  autographed  basketball 
from  Purdue  coach  Gene  Ready 
and  his  Boilermaker  team. 

A  drawing  was  held  for  another 
autographed  basketball;  the  winner 
was  Marcia  Kaiser. 


Photo/Carey  Millsap 


Photo/Connie  Szawara 

Half-time  free  throw  contest  winners  with  basketballs  autographed  by  Purdue  coach  Gene  Keady.  From  left 
to  right,  Nick  Kelser,  Steve  Bachman,  Jennifer  Kleine,  Marcis  Kaiser,  and  Purdue  North  Central  Alumni 
board  member,  Robin  Mulvihill. 


Coach  rescinds  resignation, 
renews  NCAA  fight 


LAS  VEGAS,  Nevada  (CPS)  — 
Jerry  Tarkanian  is  giving  new 
meaning  to  the  phrase  “going  out 
with  a  bang.” 

The  University  of  Nevada  at  Las 
Vegas  men’s  basketball  coach, 
scheduled  to  step  down  March  3, 
says  he  is  rescinding  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  Tarkanian  announced  the 
latest  in  the  ongoing  soap  opera  af¬ 
ter  a  2-1/2  hour  rally  Feb.  23. 

In  a  written  statement,  Tarka¬ 
nian  said  he  was  tired  of  watching 
himself,  his  staff,  his  family  and 
his  former  players  “trashed  again 
and  again  by  a  series  of  untruths, 
distortions  and  inaccuracies.” 

Tarkanian’s  resignation  last 
June  came  about  after  a  newspaper 


ran  a  photo  of  three  former  Runnin’ 
Rebels  players  sitting  in  a  hot  tub 
with  convicted  sports  fixer  Richard 
Perry. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the 
resignation  served  to  highlight  a 
sparring  match  between  the  coach 
and  UNLV  president  Robe.rt  Max- 
son,  who  accepted  the  resignation 
and  said  he  has  no  intention  of  al¬ 
lowing  Tarkanian  back  on  the  court 
after  March  3,  his  last  scheduled 
game  as  a  UNLV  coach. 

“There  is  a  state  statute  in  Neva¬ 
da  that  says  you  have  only  three 
days  to  take  back  a  resignation,” 
said  Joe  Hawk,  UNLV  sports  in¬ 
formation  director.  “Maxson  is  the 
only  person  who  can  legally  allow 


Centaurs  rolled  to  victory  against  recent  PU/NC  alumni  in  the  second 
game. 


(Tarkanian)  to  rescind  his  resig¬ 
nation.  He  has  no  plans  to  do  that.” 

Tarkanian’s  attorneys  now  claim, 
however,  that  a  binding  agreement 
between  Tarkanian  and  Maxson 
that  said  neither  side  would  “bad 
mouth”  the  other  has  been  violat¬ 
ed  by  the  UNLV  administration. 

The  attorneys  said  administra¬ 
tors  intentionally  leaked  problems 
and  violations  within  the  basketball 
program  to  the  press  and  that  such 
a  move  violated  the  agreement,  giv¬ 
ing  Tarkanian  the  legal  option  to 
rescind  the  resignation. 

Those  violations  include  29  al¬ 
leged  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  infractions  currently 
under  investigation.  In  addition. 


Photo/Connie  Szawara 

Centaurs  Mike  Woday  scrambles  as  the  Alumni  put  on  defensive 
pressure. 


the  Las  Vegas  Review  Journal  has 
reported  that  the  FBI  and  the  fed¬ 
eral  Organized  Crime  Task  Force 
are  investigating  point-shaving  al¬ 
legations  against  last  year’s  team. 

This  year’s  basketball  team  has 
been  banned  from  television  and 
postseason  play  as  a  final  resolu¬ 
tion  of  a  14-year  fight  between  the 
NCAA  and  Tarkanian. 

On  Feb.  19,  the  players  voted  to 
sue  the  NCAA  in  an  attempt  to  get 
into  the  NCAA  postseason  tourna¬ 
ment.  The  team  has  already 


clinched  the  school’s  10th  straight 
Big  West  Conference  champi¬ 
onship. 

While  Tarkanian  continues  to 
fight  with  Maxson,  the  NCAA  is 
being  forced  to  hold  off  on  its  cur¬ 
rent  investigation  of  possible  vio¬ 
lations.  The  NCAA  has  filed  suit 
against  Tarkanian  and  three  others 
challenging  the  constitutionality 
of  a  state  law  that  holds  NCAA  en¬ 
forcement  proceedings  to  conform 
to  legal  due  process  standards. 
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MOVIES 

Current  Showings 

BUGSY  (R)  WARREN  BEATTY  — 
UNEVEN  GANGSTER  SAGA  OF 
THE  MOBSTER  WHO  INVENTED 
LAS  VEGAS  (FAIR) 

FINAL  ANALYSIS  (R)  RICHARD 
GERE  —  PSYCHIATRIST  GETS 
INVOLVED  WITH  A  MURDER 
CASE  IN  THIS  OVERWROUGHT 
THRILLER  (FAIR) 

FRIED  GREEN  TOMATOES  (PG- 
13)  KATHY  BATES  — 
ENDEARING  TALE  OF 
FRIENDSHIP  IN  SOUTH  (GOOD) 

GRAND  CANYON  (R)  DANNY 
GLOVER  —  MOSAIC  FILM 
OFFERS  KEEN  OBSERVATIONS 
OF  SOCIETY  (GREAT) 

THE  HAND  THAT  ROCKS  THE 
CRADLE  (R)  REBECCA  DE 
MORNAY  —  NANNY 
TERRORIZES  A  YUPPIE 
FAMILY;  SOCKO  THRILLER 
(GOOD) 

HOOK  (PG)  ROBIN  WILLIAMS  — 
OVERBLOWN,  LATTER-DAY 
VERSION  OF  THE  CLASSIC 
“PETER  PAN”  FANTASY  (FAIR) 

JFK  (R)  KEVIN  COSTNER  — 
PROVOCATIVE,  HIGHLY 
CONTROVERSIAL  DOCUDRAMA 
RE-EXAMINES  KENNEDY 
ASSASSINATION  (GOOD) 

JUICE  (R)  UNFLINCHING  LOOK 
AT  YOUTHS  INVOLVED  IN 
CRIME;  STOCK  ACTION 
SEQUENCES  LOWER  IMPACT 
(FAIR) 

MEDICINE  MAN  (PG-13)  SEAN 
CONNERY  —  HIGH-MINDED 
YET  TEPID  TROPICAL  DRAMA 
ABOUT  A  SCIENTIST  SEEKING 
CANCER  CURE  (FAIR) 

SHINING  THROUGH  (R) 
MELANIE  GRIFFITH  — 


New  Releases 

FALLING  FROM  GRACE 

Rock  star  John  Mellencamp  stars  (he  also  directed)  as  a 
successful  country  singer  who  returns  to  the  small  town  of  his 
youth.  There,  he  encounters  an  avalanche  of  personal  problems 
among  his  relatives  and  friends.  The  pointless,  dreary  story 
unfolds  as  a  meandering  soap  opera  that  is  overloaded  with 
unfocused  and  unappealing  characters.  Wasting  their  talents  in 
supporting  roles  are  Mariel  Hemingway  as  the  attractive  wife  and 
Claude  Akins  as  the  bullying  father.  (PG-13)  BORING  DRAMA  DIR- 
John  Mellencamp  LEAD-John  Mellencamp  RT-100  mins.  (Profanity) 

RADIO  FLYER 

Child  abuse  gets  a  close  examination  in  this  fantasy  drama  taken 
from  the  sad  experiences  of  two  pre-teen  boys  (Elijah  Wood  and 
Joseph  Mazzello).  The  youngest  child  suffers  beatings  at  the 
hands  of  his  drunken  stepfather.  So  the  lads  dream  up  various 
escape  devices  that  lead  to  their  red  wagon  of  the  title  being  able 
to  fly.  The  Huckleberry  Finn-like  adventure  is  consistently  murky 
and  glum.  And  the  ending  comes  off  without  satisfaction.  Lorraine 
Bracco  stars  as  the  hard-working  mom.  (PG-13)  FAIR  DRAMA 
DIR-Richard  Donner  LEAD-Elijah  Wood  RT-120  mins. 

STOP1  OR  MY  MOM  WILL  SHOOT 

Strained  formula  comedy  featuring  Sylvester  Stallone  as  a  big-city 
cop  with  mother  problems.  Estelle  Getty  of  TV's  "Golden  Girls 
upstages  Sly  as  the  meddlesome  mom  who  gets  underfoot  during 
her  son's  police  duties.  She  also  interferes  with  his  love  life  and 
embarrasses  him  in  front  of  his  colleagues.  The  film  plays  out  like 
a  stream  of  sitcom  jokes  and  it  concludes  with  a  heroic  episode 
that  is  all  too  obvious.  (PG-13)  FAIR  COMEDY  DIR-Roger 
Spottiswoode  LEAD-Sylvester  Stallone  RT-81  mins.  (Profanity) 

THIS  IS  MY  LIFE 

Sharp,  enjoyable  comedy  about  a  working-class  mom  (Julie 
Kavner)  who  fulfills  her  dream  of  being  a  stand-up  comedienne. 
Only,  her  success  is  no  laughing  matter  for  her  young  daughters 
who  feel  neglected.  Made  on  a  small  budget,  this  frothy  film 
registers  big  with  witty  dialogue,  vivid  characters  and  charming 
performances.  Samantha  Mathis  and  Gaby  Hoffmann  are 
exceptional  as  the  perplexed  offspring.  A  nice  directorial  debut 
from  Nora  Ephron.  (PG-13)  GOOD  COMEDY  DIR-Nora  Ephron 
LEAD-Julie  Kavner  RT-94  mins.  (Mild  profanity) 
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"WORKING  GIRL”  SECRETARY 
BECOMES  A  WORLD  WAR  II 
SPY  IN  BERLIN;  COLORFUL 
ADVENTURE  (GOOD) 

WAYNE’S  WORLD  (PG-13)  MIKE 
MYERS  —  BUBBLY 
ADOLESCENT  COMEDY  BASED 
ON  "SATURDAY  NIGHT  LIVE" 
SKETCHES  (GOOD) 


COMING  ATTRACTION 

MORGAN  FREEMAN  AND 
ARMIN  MUELLER-STAHL  WILL 
STAR  IN  "THE  POWER  OF 
ONE,"  A  FILM  THAT  EXAMINES 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  APARTHEID. 
WARNER  BROS.  WILL 
DISTRIBUTE  THE  PICTURE 
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Wild  Kingdom 
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By  Anthony  Rubino,  Jr. 


immim 


“Tim  was  so  learned  that  he  could  name  a  horse  in  nine  languages: 
so  ignorant  that  he  bought  a  cow  to  ride  on.” — Benjamin  Franklin 


The  Old  Person  Who  I  The  Dude  Who  I  Hie  American 

Sits  In  The  Front  I  Knows  It  All  |  Princess 


...but  I'm  sure 
that  is  before 
any  of  you  can 
remember. 


Not  so  fast 
sonny.  I  was  1 8 
when  the  Civil 
War  began. 

X 


f I  disagree,  and 
Hi  fell  you  why: 

When  I  was  in  Ij 
Bangladesh,  V 
shortly  offer 
leaving  SH-Lanlca, 
what  I  saw  there 
was  OUITE 
shocking,  i  found 
that  the  bourgeois 
class  is. 


>v  The  Girl  You  I  The  Guy  Who’s 
l  Want  To  Shoot  |  Always  Late 


/We  were  supposed^ 
to  have  a  quiz 
today.  Did  you 
forget?  And  about 
that  paper... 
can  that  be  longer 
than  two  pages 
and  is  it  O.K.  if  I 
type  it,  and  hand 
it  in  early? 


The  Kid  Who’s 
Never  In  Class 


V 


Mr.  Phillips..  Mr. 
Phillis...  Has  anyone 
seen  Mr.  Phillips?  Is 
he  still  in  this  class?  If 
anyone  sees  him  or 
can  get  in  touch  with 
him  please  tdl  him  to 
^speakwitfwne^^ 

©  Anthony  Rubino,  Jr.  1 99 1 
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THE  Crossword  by  Martha  J.  DeWitt 


ACROSS 
1  “—  Goriot” 

5  Does  a  belly- 
whopper 

10  Grant 

14  Arabian  letter 

1 5  Oberon  of 
films 

16  Felling  tools 

17  Revelation 

19  Gaiter 

20  On  the  up  — 

21  Calming  with 
drugs 

23  Phoenician 
city 

25  Pinochle  cards 

26  Mohammedan 
judge 

29  Square  pillar 

31  Spry 

34  Cromwell 

36  Makes  boo-boos 

38  “If  it  were 
done  when  — 
done...” 

39  Takes  umbrage 


Wolfbane 

..Siicfc  wart  fbPvtW)  Re 
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Spencer  Green 


41  Certain 
worshiper 

43  Reference 
work:  abbr. 

44  Cartoonist 
Addams 

46  Louisiana 
cookery 

47  Author  Lagerlof 
49  Mannerism 

51  Hydrocarbons: 
suff. 

52  Hops  dryer 
54  Chronic 

failure 

56  Of  the  stars 
58  Jockey  Arcaro 

62  Put  to  flight 

63  Revelation 

65  Concerning 

66  Public  spat 

67  Vegetable 

68  Contemporary 

69  Armor  part 

70  Mex.  laborer 


DOWN 

1  Spotted  cavy 

2  N.C.  college 

3  Peel 

4  Gushing 

5  Afternoons 

6  School  work 

7  Cuban  province 

8  Trudge 

9  Fr.  upper  house 

10  Sheath 

11  Revelation 

12  Dizzy  or  Daffy 

13  Superlative 
suffix 

18  Roof  ornament 
22  Come-on 
24  —  Vader 

26  Centers 

27  Coeurd’ — 

28  Revelation 
30  Fr.  painter 
32  Kind  of 

thread 


33  —  Park,  Colo. 
35  Box 

37  Cereal  grains 
40  Drain 
42  Certain 
pendent 
45  Consoles 

48  Substance 
50  Lawmakers 
53  Credit 

55  Shoe  size 

56  Top-drawer 

57  Early  Peruvian 

59  Barrier  to 
control  water 

60  Jap.  box 

61  Actor  Richard 

62  Van  Winkle 
64  Victory  sign 


f 


See  Page  15 
for  puzzle  solution . 


COLLEGE 

PE 

IESS 

SERVICE 

Q.  Dear  Mr  College;  I  have  a  ten  page  pap*  due  next  week  and  there's  no 
way  I'll  be  able  to  finish  more  than  seven  pages  in  time.  Oh  Mr  Collese,  what 
should  I  do?M — Stupified 

A.  Dear  Stupified;  Go  ahead  and  finish  the  first  seven  pages  of  the  paper,  ending  the  last  page 
in  mid  sentance  as  if  there  should  be  a  page  following  it.  Then  hand  the  paper  in  as  if  nothing  is 
Wrong.  Your  professor  will  assume  the  last  few  pages  were  lost.  By  the  time  he  or  she  asks  you 
about  it,  you’ll  have  had  time  to  finish  the  last  three  pages. 

Q*  Dear  Mr  College,  Whenever  I  paste  down  clippings  from  magazines,  the  glue  gets  all  over  my  hands 
when  I  try  and  scrape  it  off  it  causes  chafing  Any  suggestions — Ichy 

A-  Dear  Ichy;  you  need  to  write  to  "Ask  Mr.  Co/fage ",  Happens  all  the  time. 


Dregs 
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OIN  US 

FOR  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORTH  CENTRAL'S 
TENTH  ANNUAL  WOMEN'S  CONFERENCE 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  21,1992 

8:30  AM  -  4:00  PM 
AT 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORTH  CENTRAL 

(JUST  SOUTH  OF  THE  JCT.  OF  HWY.  421  AND  INDIANA  TOLL  ROAD) 

$15  conference  fee  -  $7  luncheon 
$5  student  fee  only  -  $7  luncheon 

REGISTRATION  DEADLINE:  MARCH  17 


PATRICIA  CARLISLE 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORTH  CENTRAL 

785-5200/  872-0527/  462-4197 
(800)  872-1231  (in  state)  /  (800)  533-1112  (out-of-state) 

AN  EQUAL  ACCESS/EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  UNIVERSITY 


•  4 


^1  A  Public  Service  of  the  USDA  Forest  Service  and 
dxncfl  your  State  Forester. 


North  Central  Classifieds... 
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AUTOMOBILES  AND  PARTS 


TUTORS 


1979  Olds  Custom  Cruiser  station 
wagon;  power  steering,  brakes,  tape 
leck-$750.  Call  464-1789. 


980  Honda  Accord  engine  for 
ale;  can  hear  running.  Can  be 
sed  for  parts  -$250.  Call 
U/NC,  ext.  213  or  879-7629 
nd  ask  for  Connie. 


Stumbling  about  in  English-land? 
Are  you  fraught  in  fragments?  Do 
your  participles  dangle,  are  your 
commas  misplaced,  or  do  you  think 
onomatopoeia  is  a  town  in  Italy? 
Help  is  as  close  as  your  telephone. 
Just  call  879-8049  for  rates  and 
further  information.  I  will  tutor 
English,  type  papers,  and  check  for 
mechanical  and  grammatical  er¬ 
rors,  but  NOT  rewrite. 


SPRING  BREAK  TRIPS 


^G^T  S<?^E  ™E  WORST  WSEASCS  Of  OUR  TIME.  A 

bupport  the  American  Diabetes  Association.  Z\ 

^ _  _ 

-  :W 


earn  extra  income 

I  arn  $200-$500  weekly  mailing 
favel  brochures.  For  informa- 
lon  send  a  stamped  addressed 
■nvelope  to:  ATW  Travel,  P.O. 
pox  430780,  South  Miami, FL 


Resume  services 


omplete  resume  service  to  meet 
he  student's  budget.  Will  provide 
10®er  letters,  resumes,  and  mail- 
mgs.  Call  324-6462. 


About  to  turn  18?  There’s  a  little 
something  we  need  you  to  do.  If 
you’re  a  guy  within  30  days  of  your 
birthday,  stop  by  the  post  office  and 
register  with  Selective  Service.  It 
takes  only  five  minutes,  and  it  will 
make  you  eligible  for  federal  jobs,  job 
training — even  student  loans. 


Register  With  Selective  Service. 
It’s  Quick.  It’s  Easy.  And  It’s  The  Law. 


Spring  Break  from  $199 
Cancun,  Bahamas,  Daytona  and 
Panama  City  Includes  7  nights, 
free  beach  party,  free  nightclub 
admissions  and  more! 
BOOK  WITH  THE  BEST  - 
DON’T  SETTLE  FOR  LESS! 
1(800)  724-1555. 


SPRING  BREAK  '92 

JAMAICA  FROM  $439 
CANCUN  FROM  $429 
FLORIDA  FROM  $119 

RAVEL  FREE!  ORGANIZE  A 
SMALL  GROUP.  FOR  INFO 
AND  RESERVATIONS  CALL 
STS 

1-800-648-4849 


HELP  WANTED 


I  *EXTRA  INCOME  '92* 

Ifern  $200-$500  weekly  mailing 
1992  travel  brochures.  For  more  in- 

f  nation  send  a  self-addressed 

nped  envelope  to:  J.R.  Travel, 
Box  612291,  Miami,  FL  33161 

FAST 

FUNDRAISING 

PROGRAM 

paternities, sororities, student 
clybs.  Earn  up  to  $1000  in  one 
week.  Plus  receive  a  $1000  bonus 
yourself.  And  a  FREE  WATCH 
just  for  calling  1-800-932-0528  Ext. 
65 


WANTED 

RESEARCH 

SUBJECTS 

Professor  Larry 
Seibert  is  conducting 
consumer  behavior 
research  with  regard 
to  the  "in-store 
purchasing  decision 
process"  and  is  in  need 
of  people  (students, 
faculty,  staff)  to 
participate  in  a  45-60 
minute  small  group 
discussion.  Each 
person  who  partici¬ 
pates  in  a  group  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  paid 
$5.00.  Anyone  inter¬ 
ested  can  pick  up  an 
application  at  the 
Community  College 
Section  office  (SWRZ 
203A)  or  at  the 
University  Police 
Department  in 
Schwarz  Hall. 


ANSWERS 


i  cirutLTMHp  iur  a  i^rug-rree  /America 


ONLY  YOU  CAN  PREVENT  FOREST  FIRES. 


house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publicity  and  Publications. 


appointments  and  elections 


Our  campus  has  three  representatives  on  Purdue’s  Americans  for 
Disabilities  Act  committees.  Ms.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  office  and  director  of  Student  Support 
Services,  will  serve  on  the  Steering  Committee.  Mr.  John  Mapes, 
director  of  Personnel  Services,  is  on  the  Subcommittee  for  Employment. 
Mr.  Tom  Lucas,  Student  Support  Services  counselor,  is  on  the  Services, 
Programs  and  Activities  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Jeff  Jones,  director  of  Non-credit  Continuing  Education  has  been 
named  chair  of  the  Staff  Relations  Subcommittee  of  Purdue’s 
Administrative/Professional  Staff  Advisory  Committee.  Jones  represents 
North  Central’s  administrative  and  professional  staff  on  the 
university-wide  committee. 


Ms.  Cecelia  Baker,  academic  assistant  in  Student  Support  Services,  has 
been  selected  to  attend  a  TRIO  Academic  Skills  Training  workshop  at 
Grambling  State  University,  Alabama,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Education. 

Ms.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  officer 
and  director  of  Student  Support  Services,  participated  as  a  reader  for  the 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Education’s  Upward  Bound  program,  Feb.  2-7  in  St.  Louis. 


books  and  articles 


Dr.  Patricia  A.  Buckler,  assistant  professor  of  English  and  director  of 
Composition,  has  an  article,  “A  Silent  Woman  Speaks:  The  Poetry  in  a 
Woman’s  Scrapbook  of  the  1840s,”  in  Prospects:  An  Annual  of 
American  Cultural  Studies,  vol.  16. 


etc. 


Mr.  Gerald  Lewis,  director  of  Financial  Aid,  has  been  invited  to  serve 
on  a  disscussion  panel  formed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  The 
panel  will  discuss  upcoming  changes  in  loan  programs  being  proposed 
for  reauthorization  for  the  1993-94  school  year. 


radio-tv  appearances 


Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  supervision,  was  a  featured  guest 
for  a  General  Electric  Medical  Systems  national  television  broadcast  on 
Feb.  26.  He  spoke  on  General  Electric’s  diagnostic  technology  and  health 
care. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Ms.  Annette  B.  Corbett,  guest  lecturer  in  Restaurant,  Hotel  and 
Institutional  Management,  and  Prof.  Karen  Lieberman-Nissen, 
assistant  professor  of  RHI,  conducted  a  Professional  Servers  Training 
workshop  at  Portofino  Restaurant  in  LaPorte  on  Feb.  19.  In  addition  to 
restaurant  employees,  the  workshop  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  RHI  Advisory  Committee  in  Food  Service. 

Mr.  Gerald  Lewis,  director  of  Financial  Aid,  presented  a  workshop  on  the 
1992-93  Financial  Aid  Form  for  the  Kankakee  Valley  Job 
Training  Program  on  Feb.  12.  On  Feb.  17,  he  staffed  the  financial  aid 
table  at  the  Merrillville  College  Fair.  He  attended  a  loan  processing 
conference  for  Whizkid  software  in  Chicago,  Feb.  20. 

Ms.  Judy  Davis,  assistant  director  of  Financial  Aid,  gave  a  presentation 
on  the  1992-93  Financial  Aid  Form  at  Winamac  High  School  on  Feb.  19. 

Mr.  Tom  Lucas,  Student  Support  Services  counselor,  attended  a  TRIO 
training  session  on  Students  with  Disabilities,  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 

Dept,  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the  Association  on  Handicapped 
Student  Service  Programs  in  Postsecondary  Education,  Feb.  12-15,  in 
Schaumberg,  Ill.  , 


Ms.  Karen  Donah  began  work  Feb.  1 7  as  End  User  Support  Manager  in  the 
Computing  Center.  She  is  a  former  part-time  lecturer. 

Ms.  Ceil  Grinstead  asks  to  thank  everyone  who  sent  cards,  good  wishes  and 
prayers  for  speedy  recovery  during  and  after  her  recent  surgery. 


10th  Annual  Women’s  Conference 

Saturday,  March  21, 1992 
8:30  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 

Family  Concerns  •  Women’s  Studies  •  Personal  Growth 
Political  Issues  •  Career  Development  •  Purdue  Extension 

Special  Luncheon 

and 

Moll!:  The  Revival 

An  Original  Musical  Drama  Starring  PU/NC  Students 

Conference  Fee 
Students:  $5  •  Non-Students:  $22 
Luncheon  Fee:  $7 

Registration  Deadline  for  Luncheon  is  March  17 
To  register  or  receive  more  information, 
contact  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education,  LSF  111 
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Brown  calls  for 
abolishment  of  DOE 


Photo/Beth  Rudnick 

Students,  staff,  and  faculty  bring  theatre  to  PU/NC; 
see  page  8  for  more  photos. 


WASHINGTON  (CPS)  -  While 
he  was  governor  of  California,  Ed¬ 
mund  G.  "Jerry"  Brown  claims  he 
accomplished  a  great  deal  with  re¬ 
gard  to  higher  education. 

During  his  administration,  which 
started  in  1972,  Brown  nearly  dou¬ 
bled  the  funding  for  state  univer¬ 
sities  and  community  colleges,  and 
tripled  money  devoted  to  equal  op¬ 
portunity  programs. 

I  called  for  higher  standards  in 
high  school,  requiring  three  years 
of  math  and  two  years  of  science  for 
graduates,  with  even  more  strin¬ 
gent  requirements  for  the  college 
bound,"  he  said  in  a  statement  from 
his  campaign  office.  "This  led  the 
California  State  and  University 
systems  to  raise  entrance  require¬ 
ments  in  math." 

Now  that  he  is  running  for  the 


Democratic  presidential  nomina¬ 
tion,  the  former  governor  has 
vowed  to  abolish  the  Department  of 
Education. 

"It  is  massive  bureaucratic 
waste,”  he  said.  "It  educates  no 
student." 

Brown  said  the  savings  from 
eliminating  the  department  "should 
be  returned  to  the  states  to  im¬ 
prove  classroom  instruction." 

Brown  also  said  federal  grants  to 
college  students  are  better  than 
loans. 

"What  we’re  seeing  is  almost  an 
invisible  disease  that  is  turning 
students  into  long-term,  almost  life¬ 
long,  debtors,"  he  said. 

In  response  to  a  United  States 
Student  Association  questionnaire, 
Brown  said  he  supported  raising 
the  maximum  Pell  Grant  to  $4,500 
and  expanding  eligibility  for  Pell 
Grants  to  students  from  families 
with  incomes  between  $30,000  and 
$50,000. 

"As  a  nation  we  ought  to  make 
the  commitment  that  anyone  who 
can  make  the  grade  and  fulfill  the 

•  See  Brown,  page  2 

See  pages 


Ad  hoc  committee  votes  ‘no’ 
to  smoke-free  PU/NC 


On  March  12,  the  campus  ad  hoc 
committee  on  smoking  unani¬ 
mously  recommended,  among  the 
twelve  members  attending  the 
meeting,  that  the  administration 
designate  a  smoking  area  in  the 
LSF  building  to  accommodate 
smokers. 

The  committee  recommended 
that  the  designated  smoking  area 


be  placed  in  some  part  of  the  area 
currently  designated  as  the  game 
room.  The  gameroom  has  an  ad¬ 
joining  area,  currently  used  for  stor¬ 
age,  that  wall  also  be  considered  in 
the  decisio  n  to  designate  a  smok¬ 
ing  area. 

Other  matters  the  committee 


The  twelvemmittee  voted  not  to 
discuss:  the  question  of  continuing 
smoking  in  private  offices  by  a  7-5 
vote;  whether  smoking  should  con¬ 
tinue  in  Schwarz  Hall  120  by  a  12- 
0  vote;  and  whether  smoking 
should  continue  in  the  Library 
Room  215  by  a  12-0  vote. 


Big  Sky  appears  over  Indiana 


by  Beth  Rudnick 

They’re  not  a  fly-by-might  bunch 
of  bad  boys  buying  black  shiny 
shirts  and  crossbones  by  the 
dozens. 

They  don’t  want  to  be  stunning 
by  association,  communing  with  a 
holy  set  of  six  strings  and  a  drum 
kit. 

In  fact,  Gary’s  got  more  of  a 
fetish  for  the  Irish  tin  whistle  than 
the  cover  of  Rolling  Stone. 

Gary’s  also  got  a  dream:  to  or¬ 
ganize  area  musicians,  promote 

them,  record  them,  make  them 
known.  It’s  all  part  of  his  and  his 
bandmates’  grand  scheme  —  to  be 
Big  Sky. 

Gary  Kinney,  Rick  Sunderland, 
Ron  Sherwood,  and  PU/NC  student 
Mark  Frey  used  to  call  themselves 
Cause  and  Effect,  but  that  repute, 
they  discovered,  is  used  by  anoth¬ 
er  band.  So  they  changed  the 
name,  but  the  intentions  remain 
intact. 

One  order  on  the  availing  agen¬ 
da  is  organizing  the  Alternative 
Music  Festival,  a  promo-type  ex¬ 
cursion  in  exchanging  the  thrash¬ 
ing,  run-of-the-milieu  concerts  for 
a  performance  more  progressive 
than  beaten-pathic. 

The  fest  will  feature  four  area 
bands  —  Big  Sky  along  with  Your 
Neighbors,  Seek  and  Destroy,  and 
England  —  with  something  to  say 
as  well  as  something  to  play.  That, 
again,  is  the  scheme. 

I  had  heard  one  of  the  band’s 
damn  good  demos.  Intrigued, 
wanting  to  get  a  firsthand  grip  on 
whatever  had  seemed  intangible 

then,  I  recently  interrupted  what 
the  rock-n-roll  bandwagon  would 
call  a  “jam  session”  at  Big  Sky’s 
studio  in  Michigan  City.  I  wanted 
to  take  a  good  look,  take  a  few 


notes,  and  then  take  leave. 

The  guys  gave  me  a  chair. 

And  a  good  case  of  writer’s 
cramp.  They  do,  indeed,  have 
something  to  say. 

While  I  sat  abbreviating  my  long- 


hand,  trying  to  keep  pace  with  their 
energetic  and  amiable  conversa¬ 
tion,  lead  guitarist  Gary  and  key¬ 
boardist  Mark,  also  chief  song¬ 
writers,  recounted  a  few  lyrics  from 

•  See  Big  Sky,  page  2 
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Big  Sky 
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CSSAC  Walk-a-thon 


On  Saturday,  April  25,  a  group  of 
high  steppers  donning  sneakers 
and  colorful  T-shirts  will  be  doing 
miles  for  money  at  Purdue  North 
Central.  The  clerical  and  service 
staff  committee  will  be  at  it  again 
—  raising  monies  for  their  CSSAC 
grant  fund.  Participants  will  be 
walking  on  behalf  of  their  monetary 
sponsors  to  beef  up  the  grant  fund. 
If  you  would  like  to  be  a  sponsor, 
contact  one  of  the  following  peo¬ 
ple: 


Alice  Yacullo  —  Registration  Of¬ 
fice,  ext.  341 

Betty  Reynolds  —  Continuing 
Education,  ext.  408 

Kim  Wallace  —  Physical  Plant, 
ext.  347 

Sharon  Spoon  —  Chancellor’s 
Office,  ext.  433 

Each  year  several  grants  are 
awarded  to  dependents  of  clerical 
and  service  staff  employees  who 
attend  Purdue  as  full-time  stu¬ 
dents. 


A  note  on  needles . 

On  several  occasions  during  the  past  school  year  insulin  syringes 
and  needles  have  been  lift  in  restrooms  on  campus.  This  is  a  poten¬ 
tial  danger  to  other  staff,  in  particular  to  the  custodians  when  they 
are  cleaning. 

Anyone  finding  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  an  insulin  syringe  and  nee¬ 
dle  can  do  so  by  bringing  it  to  the  Police  Department  room  38  Schwarz 
Hall.  A  sharps  container  is  available  to  drop  these  items  in  and  they 
will  then  be  properly  disposed  of. 


Volunteer  and  help  make  someone’s 
taxes  less  taxing. 


A  Public  Service  of 
This  Publication  & 


Internal 

Revenue 

Service 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press  is  imperative,  as  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment.  The  Spectator  will  print  student  and  faculty  opin¬ 
ions.  We  strongly  encourage  you  to  communicate  with  us,  but  we  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  edit  and/or  shorten  letters.  Names  will  be  held  from 
publication  if  requested.  Views  expressed  in  this  newspaper  are  those 
of  the  staff  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  in  whole,  or  in  part,  those 
of  the  Purdue  University  North  Central  adminstration,  the  faculty,  or 
the  students. 
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Drinking  bout  hospitalizes  pledge 

BLOOMINGTON,  IN  —  Indiana  University  and  the  national  chap¬ 
ter  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity  are  investigating  an  alleged  hazing 
incident  that  left  a  pledge  hospitalized  with  a  .40  blood  alcohol  content.- 

As  a  result  of  the  Jan.  28  drinking  binge,  the  fraternity  and  26  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  charged  with  hazing,  endangering  the  life  of  a  student, 
giving  false  information  to  university  officials  and  violating  the  school’s 
alcohol  possession  and  consumption  policies. 

University  officials  would  not  release  the  name  of  the  man  who  was 
sent  to  the  hospital  after  the  incident.  According  to  the  school,  the  man 
had  said  he  was  drinking  before  he  went  to  the  fraternity  house  for  a 
big-brother,  little-brother  function. 

The  fraternity’s  national  chapter  said  that  although  it  didn’t  believe 
the  incident  involved  hazing  because  the  student  wasn’t  forced  to  drink 
and  that  it  didn’t  occur  at  a  fraternity  function,  the  issue  of  the  extreme 
alcohol  abuse  was  disturbing. 

The  executive  director  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Cham- 
paign  Alpha  Tau  Omega  chapter  agreed  and  told  the  Daily  Illini, 
“Somebody  should  have  stopped  him.  That’s  what  concerns  me.  As  a 
result,  we  almost  allowed  him  to  kill  himself.” 


Big  Sky 


•  continued  from  page  1 ... 

their  index  of  allegories  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  fundamental 
archetypes-turned-anthems  that 
compose  the  band’s  arsenal.  Rick, 
the  bassist,  and  Ron,  the  drum¬ 
mer,  added  occasional  insight. 
Somehow,  they  talked  simultane¬ 
ously  without  interrupting  each 
other. 

These  guys  are  in  tune.  It’s  part 
of  a  rhythm,  apparent  and  inher¬ 


ent. 

The  Alternative  Music  Festival  is 
April  11,  6:30-11:00,  at  the  Frank 
Miller  American  Legion  Post,  756 
E.US  20  in  Michigan  City.  They’re 
charging  $2.50  a  head,  which  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  good 
Sounds  of  Music.  Gary  added  that 
no  booze  will  be  available,  but, 
again,  consider  the  scheme:  to 
awaken  the  mind,  not  deaden  the 
senses. 

What  a  Big  Sky  does. 


Brown 


•  continued  from  page  1 ... 

academic  requirements  ought  to 
get  the  financial  assistance  to  at¬ 
tend,”  he  said. 

In  order  to  generate  funds  for 
increased  grants.  Brown  told  USSA 
he  would  “institute  a  flat  tax  and 
amnesty,  cut  government  spend¬ 
ing  and  shift  funds,  including  sub¬ 
stantial  funds  currently  budgeted 
for  the  military,  to  education.” 

Also  in  the  USSA  survey,  Brown 
said  he  would  support  House  Res¬ 
olution  271  and  Senate  Resolution 


236,  which  ask  President  Bush  to 
rescind  the  Department  of  Defense 
policy  barring  lesbians,  gays  and  bi¬ 
sexuals  from  military  service. 

Because  students  frequently  uti¬ 
lize  the  military  as  a  means  to  pay 
for  college,  the  issue  has  come  to 
the  forefront  on  campuses  nation¬ 
wide. 

Brown  advocates  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  sophisticated  technology  to 
the  classroom.  “There  ought  to  be 
a  computer  on  every  student’s  desk 
in  America he  said. 


to  do  his  taxes 
it  too  difficult  to 
hold  a  pencil. 

Without  your  help,  he  may  not 
be  able  to  do  them. 


For  this  man  it’s  arthritis.  For 
someone  else  it  might  be  poor  eyesight 
or  maybe  they  just  can’t  cope.  The  fact 
is,  last  year  4  million  Americans  got  the 
help  they  needed  from  IRS  Volunteer 
Assistance  Programs. 

If  you  have  the  desire  to  help  and  a 
basic  aptitude  for  math,  you  could 
become  a  part  of  the  IRS  Volunteer 
Assistance  Programs.  So  volunteer  and 
call  1 800  424-1040.  Beginning  October  I, 
1990,  please  call  1 800  829-1040. 

Volunteer  and  make  someone’s 
taxes  less  taxing. 


A  Public  Service  of 
This  Publication  & 


Backward 

Glances... 

April  2  in  history 

1513  — Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  discovers 
Florida. 

1792  —  U.S.  Mint  is  established. 

1801  —  Lord  Nelson  Of  England  de¬ 
stroys  the  Danish  fleet  off  Copen¬ 
hagen. 

1 860  —  first  Italian  Parliament  meets 
in  Turin. 

1921  —  Armenian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  is  proclaimed. 

1960  —  France  and  U.S.S.R.  sign 
agreements  on  trade,  scientific  and 
cultural  exchanges,  and  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy. 

1970  —  U.S.  grand  jury  in  Chicago 
indicts  12  members  of  the  Weather¬ 
man  faction  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS)  on  charges 
of  conspiring  to  incite  riot  in  October 
1969. 

1970  —  Massachusetts  Governor 
Francis  W.  Sargent  signs  a  bill  provid¬ 
ing  that  servicemen  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  do  not  have  to  fight  in  an 
undeclared  war. 

1982  —  Argentina  seizes  the  Falkland 
Islands.  They  were  held  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Great  Britain  since  1833. 

Born  today 

742  —  Charlemagne  (Charles  the 
Great,  Charles  I,  French  ruler,  King  of 
the  Franks,  768-814;  conquered  and 
united  almost  all  of  the  Christian  lands 
of  western  Europe  and  ruled  as  emper¬ 
or  800-814.  [d.  814] 

1725  —  Giovanni  Casanova  de  Sein- 
galt  (Casanova),  Italian  writer,  adven¬ 
turer  whose  name  has  become  synony¬ 
mous  with  roguery  and  romantic  ex¬ 
ploits. 

[d.  1798] 

1805  —  Has  Christian  Anderson, 
Danish  fairy  tail  writer,  poet  and  nov¬ 
elist  [d.  1875] 

1834  —  Frederic-Auguste  Bartholdi, 
French-Italian  sculptor;  designer  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  [d.  1904] 

1840  —  Emile  Zola  French  novelist 
critic;  considered  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  naturalistic  movement  in 
French  literature,  [d.  1902] 

1862  —  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  U.S. 
educator,  president  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Nobel  Peace  Prize  laureate, 
1931.  [d.  1947] 

1875  —  Walter  Percy  Chrysler,  U.S. 
industrialist;  founder  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation,  [d.  1940] 

1891  —  Max  Ernst  German  expres¬ 
sionist-surrealist  painter,  sculptor, 
chief  exponent  of  Dadaism  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

1983  —  Sir  Alec  Guinness,  British  ac¬ 
tor,  received  Tomy  award  for  Best  Ac¬ 
tor,  1964;  Academy  Award  for  Best 

Actor,  1957. 

1920  —  Jack  Webb,  U.S.  actor,  pro¬ 
ducer;  prominent  in  the  Dragnet  tele¬ 
vision  series,  [d.  1982] 


Committee  considers  photo  I.D.’s 

Security  just  one  good  reason  for  photo  I.D.’s 


by  Vicky  Granzow 

Security  on  campus  is  a  major 
concern  of  the  ad  hoc  committee 
considering  implementation  of  stu¬ 
dent  and  staff  photo  I.D.  cards. 

Howard  Bashore,  Chief  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Police,  advised  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  some  people  using  cam¬ 
pus  facilities  daim  to  be  students  or 
staff,  yet  cannot  be  identified  as 
such. 

Also,  there  have  been  minor  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  parking  lot  and 
gameroom  where  it  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  for  security  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  individuals  in¬ 
volved  were  PU/NC  students. 

As  the  campus  continues  to  grow, 
problems  with  campus  security  will 
become  even  more  difficult. 

The  committee  discussed  plans 
for  an  integrated  photo  I.D.  card 
that  would  serve  many  purposes. 
In  addition  to  security  applications, 
there  would  be  many  advantages 
for  students. 


For  example,  the  photo  I.D.  card 
would  make  it  easier  for  students 
to  receive  discounts  at  area  mer¬ 
chants  partiripating  in  the  discount 
program,  and  provide  easier  access 
to  facilities  at  other  Purdue  cam¬ 
puses. 

Also,  the  I.D.  card  could  be  used 
instead  of  a  driver’s  license  to  check 
out  DOS  floppies  at  the  computer 
labs. 

The  committee  is  considering  a 
magnetic  strip  on  the  card  which 
would  make  it  usable  in  copy  ma¬ 
chines,  and  would  speed  up  the 
process  of  checking  out  books  in 
the  library. 

The  committee  will  continue  to 
research  the  feasibility  of  imple¬ 
menting  the  card  system. 

Student  Jodi  Hibner  conducted  a 
survey,  circulating  among  students 
a  petition  calling  for  photo  I.D.’s. 

The  results  indicate  that  stu¬ 
dents  are  in  favor  of  the  photo  I.D. 
as  long  as  the  cost  is  nominal. 


PU/NC  club  volunteers 
for  renovation  project 


The  Construction  Club  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  participate  this  year  at 
Michigan  City’s  Christmas  in  April. 
This  community  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  help  renovate 
the  homes  of  elderly  adults  who  do 
not  have  the  financial  or  physical 
means  to  make  repairs. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  the  Con¬ 
struction  Club  will  be  working  on  a 
Michigan  City  home  that’s  in  need 
of  a  new  roof. 

This  type  of  event  helps  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  student  member’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Construction  industry 
and  practices  while  providing  a 
helpful  service  to  the  community. 

This  spring,  the  Construction 
Club  is  planning  to  offer  club  t- 
shirts  ($14)  and  sweatshirts  ($26). 
The  clothing  will  be  on  display  in 
SWRZ  Hall,  and  can  be  ordered 
through  the  club. 

There  are  also  plans  for  a  possi¬ 
ble  riverboat  architectural  cruise 
in  Chicago  to  view  some  historic 


building  designs  and  construction. 

The  Purdue  North  Central  Con¬ 
struction  Club  was  recently  formed 
to  unite  and  promote  fellowship 
among  students  interested  in  the 
construction  industry  and  to  en¬ 
courage  communication  between 
members  and  construction  profes¬ 
sions. 

Membership  in  the  club  is  open 
to  all  Purdue  North  Central  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty,  and  alumni;  yearly 
dues  are  $16.00. 

Club  activities  include  partici¬ 
pation  in  community  events, 
fundraisers,  and  field  trips. 

The  next  club  meeting  will  be 
held  on  April  21, 1992. 

Students  interested  in  joining 
the  Construction  Club  or  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Christmas  in  April 
program  Eire  encouraged  to  contact 
club  President  Ziggy  Resiak,  Bill 
Strenth,  or  Professor  Taylor  in  the 
technology  office. 


Purdue  University  student 
honored  as  Carnegie  Hero 

(CPS)  --  A  Purdue  University  student  was  one  of  17  people  laud¬ 
ed  for  their  heroism  by  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  on 
March  4. 

Matthew  Rupee,  19,  of  North  Royalton,  Ohio,  earned  the  recogni¬ 
tion  for  crawling  across  a  frozen  lake  to  save  two  boys  who  had  fall¬ 
en  through  the  ice. 

The  incident  occurred  last  March.  From  the  shore  of  Hinckley 
Lake,  Rupee  saw  the  two  boys,  ages  10  and  12,  fall  into  the  lake.  Ru¬ 
pee  grabbed  a  tree  branch  and  crawled  about  40  feet  on  his  stomach 
across  the  ice  to  reach  the  boys. 

The  Carnegie  commission  has  honored  more  than  7,600  people 
who  try  to  save  lives  at  the  risk  of  their  own  since  it  was  founded  in 
1904  by  Pittsburgh  industrialist  Andrew  Carnegie. 
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23rd  annual  book  sale  at  Marquette  Mall;  browsers  rummage  through  book-scattered  tables. 

23rd  annual  book  sale 


The  23rd  annual  PU/NC  book 
sale  took  place  March  27,28  and 
29  at  Marquette  Mall  in  Michigan 
City.  The  sale  generated  $2643.35 
in  proceeds  which  will  be  used  to 
fund  Writing  Contest  Awards  and 
Goliard  Scholarship  Awards. 

Goliard  Scholarship  Awards  are 
given  to  full  and  part-time  students 
with  the  highest  grade  point  aver¬ 
ages  from  each  school. 

Awards  are  based  strictly  on  aca¬ 
demic  achievement,  and  the  award 
recipient  may  use  the  money  in 
any  way  they  choose. 

There  are  no  strings  attached; 
students  do  not  have  to  apply  or 
demonstrate  financial  need. 

Barbara  Lootens,  book  sale  di¬ 
rector,  would  like  to  thank  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  students,  and  staff  for  their 
contributions. 

There  were  a  number  of  people 
whose  hard  work  helped  make  the 
sale  a  success:  Susan  Lichtman, 

Supervision  class 
sponsors  seminar 


“How  to  Make  Sense  Out  of  Dol¬ 
lars  &  Dollars  Out  of  Cents”  will  be 
the  topic  of  a  seminar  to  be  held 
Monday,  April  13  from  7  pm  to  9 
pm  in  the  LSF  Lounge. 

Guest  speakers  will  include 
Michael  Furois  of  the  Planning  As¬ 
soc.  Inc.,  William  Teeple  ofShear- 
son-Lehman  Bros.,  and  James 
Thorstad  of  A.G.  Edwards  &  Sons. 

There  is  no  charge  for  admis¬ 
sion. 


Support 

research. 
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American  Heart 
Association 


Bemie  Lootens,  Stuart  Blythe,  Pat 
Babcock,  Michael  Gowin,  Laura 
Unger,  Fred  Miller,  Reith  Schwin- 
gendorf,  Scott  Smithson,  Nathan 
Ochoa,  Paul  Osisek,  Marc  Rniola, 
Andy  Smith,  Donna  Wozniak,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Davis,  Terri  Russ,  Rathy 
Hutcherson,  Andy  Collingwood, 
Rim  Schlene,  Rachel  Schlene,  Jon 
Long,  Hal  Phillips,  Barbara  Stan¬ 


field,  Pat  Buckler,  Matt  Mills,  Lin¬ 
da  Akers,  Josh  Nelson,  Jeremy  Nel¬ 
son,  Crystal  Burkhart,  Ed  Bednar, 
Robert  Fry,  and  Gene  Norton. 

Mrs.  Lootens  would  like  to  give 
special  recognition  to  the  following 
custodial  staffpersons  for  loading 
and  transporting  books  to  and  from 
the  sale:  Jim  Lawrenz,  Ron 
Wiencek,  and  Ren  Zarazee. 


IRS:  scholarships  may  be  taxed 


WASHINGTON  (CPS)  —  As  the 
April  15  tax  deadline  approaches, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re¬ 
minds  students  that  their  scholar¬ 
ship  money  may  be  considered  tax¬ 
able  income. 

Any  scholarship  money  applied 
by  a  student  to  room,  board  or  trav¬ 
el  expenses  —  when  the  scholarship 
is  above  a  certain  minimum  —  has 
been  considered  taxable  income 
since  1987. 

According  to  the  IRS,  any  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  claimed  as  a  depen¬ 
dent  on  his  or  her  parents’  tax  re¬ 
turn  must  pay  taxes  if  they  make 
more  than  $3,400,  including  schol¬ 


arship  money  or  financial  aid  ap¬ 
plied  to  room,  board  or  travel. 

If  a  student  is  not  claimed  by  his 
or  her  parents,  the  income  is  not 
taxable  unless  it  exceeds  $5,500. 
That  amount  also  includes  schol¬ 
arship  money  or  financial  aid  ap¬ 
plied  to  room,  board  or  travel. 

Any  scholarship  money  used  for 
books,  supplies  and  tuition  is  still 
tax-free. 

The  IRS  says  students  who  don’t 
claim  their  scholarship  money  on 
their  tax  returns  and  are  caught 
are  subject  to  pay  the  tax  due  plus 
a  penalty  of  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
unpaid  amount. 


“EXPAND  YOUR  MIND” 
SIFE  ESSAY  CONTEST 

First  place:  $30.00 

Second  place:  $20.00 

Topic:  How  to  reduce  the  national  deficit. 

Procedures:  Entries  must  be  at  least  one  and  not 
more  than  two  pages  in  length,  typewritten,  and  dou¬ 
ble-spaced.  There  should  also  be  a  cover  letter  includ¬ 
ing  the  date,  essay  title,  and  students  name. 

Judging:  The  competition  will  be  judged  by  a  coordi¬ 
nating  committee  whose  decisions  will  be  final. 

DEADLINE:  APRIL  15 
Students  In  Free  Enterprise  is  sponsoring 
an  essay  contest  for  all  PU/NC  students. 

Submit  entries  to  room  203  A  Schwarz  Hall. 
Essays  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  clarity,  creativity, 
and  relevance  of  response  to  the  question;  grammar, 
composition  and  format  will  also  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration. 

Winners  will  be  posted  April  28. 
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Greens  take  root  on  college  campuses 


(CPS)  —  The  Greens,  an  envi¬ 
ronmental  and  socially  conscious 
political  movement  that  sprouted  in 
Europe,  is  taking  root  on  college 
campuses  throughout  the  United 
States,  attracting  students  with  a 
brand  of  activism  that  emphasizes 
a  positive  outlook  on  the  future. 

As  many  as  150  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  campuses  in  20  states,  from 
Virginia  to  Hawaii,  are  home  to 
student  Green  chapters,  according 
to  Jason  Kirkpatrick,  a  junior  at 
Humboldt  State  University  in  Ar¬ 
eata,  CA,  and  national  coordinator 
for  the  Campus  Green  Network. 

“It’s  the  largest  worldwide  move¬ 
ment  that  we’ve  seen  in  the  last 
generation  that  has  a  focus  on  the 
environment  and  social  justice,” 
Kirkpatrick  said.  “Young  Greens 
exist  in  20  different  countries.  We 
even  have  a  chapter  in  Kenya.” 

The  growth  of  campus  Greens  in 
the  United  States  began  in  the  mid- 
1980s,  shortly  after  the  Greens  of 
West  Germany  stunned  their  coun¬ 
trymen  by  winning  a  substantial 
number  of  seats  in  that  nation’s 
Parliament. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Greens 
appeal  to  students  through  the  is¬ 
sues  they  support  and  their  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  future. 

“The  Greens  present  a  positive, 
sustainable  plan  for  the  future,” 
said  Brian  Hagemann,  28,  a  grad¬ 
uate  student  and  member  of  the 
Green  chapter  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Lake  other  students,  Hagemann 
became  involved  with  the  Greens 
out  of  a  disenchantment  with  oth¬ 
er  mainstream  groups.  Many  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties.  Nearly 
all  want  to  become  more  involved  in 


issues  important  to  them. 

Kirkpatrick,  23,  said  this  atti¬ 
tude  fits  in  well  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  Greens,  which  encourage 
young  people  to  take  active  lead¬ 
ership  roles. 

One  of  the  issues  that  most  at¬ 
tracts  and  involves  student  Greens 
is  preservation  of  the  environment. 

At  California  State  University, 
Northridge,  for  example,  a  small 
group  of  student  Greens  gained  re¬ 
spect  late  last  year  with  a  success¬ 
ful  effort  to  save  the  campus  or¬ 
ange  grove,  one  of  the  few,  original 
orange  groves  remaining  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley. 

“There  had  been  proposals  to 
tear  it  down  and  turn  it  into  a  park¬ 
ing  lot,”  said  Fabio  Escobar,  21,  a 
member  of  the  university’s  Greens. 
Escobar  and  other  Greens  headed 
a  campus  drive  to  gather  nearly 
1,000  student  signatures  protesting 
the  idea.  The  university  later 
scrapped  the  plan. 

It’s  not  always  easy  being  a 
Green,  however,  Too  often,  people 
believe  the  group  is  focused  only 
on  environmental  issues.  “With 
the  name  ‘Greens,’  it’s  a  source  of 
confusion,”  Hagemann  said. 

In  fact,  the  Greens  are  involved 
in  a  variety  of  other  issues,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  that  involve  social  jus¬ 
tice,  campaign  and  military  reform, 
minority  rights,  gay  and  lesbian 
rights,  rights  for  senior  citizens 
and  abortion  rights.  Many  of  these 
issues  attract  women  who  comprise 
more  than  50  percent  of  Greens 
nationwide. 

At  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Hagemann  and  his  fellow  Greens 
took  aim  at  the  impact  Christopher 
Columbus’  arrival  has  had  on  Na¬ 
tive  Americans.  Working  with  an- 


Editorial 


Long  ago,  a  tribe  of  wanton  barbarians,  the  Vandals,  sacked 
cities  across  early  Teutonic  Europe.  These  savages  were  known 
for  their  senseless  and  childish  destruction,  the  moving  force  be¬ 
hind  which  often  seems  to  have  been  only  a  groundless  desire  to 
hurt  others. 

Eventually,  the  term  ‘vandal’  came  to  refer  to  anyone  who  com¬ 
mits  purposeless  and  infantile  acts  of  havoc  against  innocent  oth¬ 
ers. 

Unfortunately  even  in  today’s  modem,  “enlightened”  age,  the 
barbarians  still  persist.  Recently,  several  acts  of  vandalism  have 
been  reported  here  at  FU/NC.  SuperGlue  has  been  used  to  ruin 
bathroom  faucets  and  stalls  in  both  campus  buildings.  Buttons  on 
the  handicapped-accessible  telephone  in  LSF  have  been  ruined, 
also  using  glue.  The  Schwarz  elevator  has  been  intentionally 
jammed.  Over  the  past  month,  these  and  other  childish  crimes 
have  been  perpetrated  in  our  supposedly  adult  community  of 
scholars.  While  the  vandalism  has  shown  no  definite  time  pat¬ 
terns,  similarities  in  methods  suggest  that  one  person  or  group  of 
persons  is  responsible. 

This  ignorant  and  wasteful  behavior  must  stop.  Money  (much 
of  which  comes  initially  from  the  students)  which  could  be  put  to 
more  productive  educational  use  must  instead  be  spent  on  repairs. 
These  crimes  on  campus  (make  no  mistake,  this  IS  criminal  be¬ 
havior)  generate  frustration  and  annoyance  for  many  innocents 
who  have  never  even  met  the  vandal(s),  much  less  earned  in  some 
way  his/her/their  enmity. 

Whoever  the  culprits  are,  we  say  to  you:  vandalism  is  stupid, 
sophomoric,  and  criminal.  _ 

We  urge  the  perpetrators  of  these  acts  to  cease  and  desist.  We 
also  urge  anyone  having  new  information  pertaining  to  these  inci¬ 
dents  to  bring  it  forth.  Please  inform  Campus  Police  of  anything 
which  may  help  put  a  stop  to  this  problem. 

FU/NC  is  a  college,  not  a  grammar  school  or  a  home  for  delin¬ 
quents.  Let’s  help  keep  the  atmosphere  here  mature  and  intelli¬ 
gent.  Stop  the  vandals! 


other  group,  Hagemann  said  the 
Greens  named  the  campus  a 
“Christopher  Columbus  Myth-Free 
Zone”  and  called  “for  UC  to  criti¬ 
cally  think  about  its  approach  to 
Columbus’  500th  anniversary”  of 
his  exploration  of  the  Americas. 

“It’s  not  a  celebration  for  every¬ 
one,”  Hagemann  said. 

In  another  example  of  social  jus¬ 
tice,  which  strikes  the  pocketbook 
of  many  California  students,  Esco¬ 
bar  and  his  fellow  Greens  at  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  University,  Northridge, 
are  battling  a  proposed  40  percent 
fee  hike  for  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity  students. 

Escobar  recently  traveled  to 
Sacramento  to  present  state  law¬ 
makers  with  banners  of  butcher 
paper  on  which  hundreds  of  stu¬ 
dents  scrawled  messages  protesting 
the  fee  hike. 

Lawmakers  would  do  well  to  pay 
attention  to  the  messages  sent  by 
student  Greens,  particularly  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

Kirkpatrick  said  California  has 
thousands  of  student  Greens,  a  siz¬ 
able  chunk  of  the  political  move¬ 
ment,  which  has  grown  to  more 
than  100,000  members  nationwide. 

If  the  party  grows  past  200,000 
members  by  the  end  of  the  year,  as 
some  high-level  Greens  believe,  it 
will  surpass  the  American  Inde¬ 
pendent  Party  as  the  third  largest 
party  in  the  state. 

Escobar  is  one  such  person  who 
is  confident  that  the  Greens  will 
only  continue  to  grow,  particularly 
on  college  campuses. 

“We  believe  (our)  values  ...  have 
a' very  large  audience,”  Escobar 
said.  “We  want  to  give  those  values 
a  political  voice.” 

Send  in 
the  clowns 

One  April  1st,  a  memo  from 
Maintenance  appeared  on  a  facul¬ 
ty  bulletin  board  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota: 

“This  week  we  will  thoroughly 
clean  the  new  telephone  lines  by  in¬ 
jecting  compressed  air  into  the  ca¬ 
bles.  To  control  dust  and  debris 
that  may  emanate  from  your  re¬ 
ceivers,  faculty  members  are  urged 
to  store  their  phones  in  their  waste¬ 
baskets  or  to  procure  special  bags 
from  the  department  secretary. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.” 

Three  full  professors  requested 
bags. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Readers  Di¬ 
gest,  April  1992) 


Slightly  Off  Campus... 


Homeless  man  goes  to  college 

JACKSONVILLE,  FL  (CPS)  —  A  28-year-old  Jones  College  student 
spends  his  days  in  class,  and  his  night  at  the  City  Rescue  Mission. 

John  Grazetti,  a  recovering  alcoholic  who  is  majoring  in  breadcasting,  said 
he  has  nurtured  the  dream  of  being  a  sports  announcer  since  he  was  a  child 
in  Mount  Pleasant,  PA. 

Peter  Trenkler,  chairman  of  the  school’s  broadcasting  department,  said 
Grazeui  is  a  "model  student”  and  he  wishes  "there  were  more  like  him  out 
there.’’ 

Grazetti  is  paying  for  his  education  with  a  grant  and  a  student  loan. 

“I  feel  a  little  out  of  place.  I’m  staying  here  while  everybody  else  has  a 
home,”  he  said. 

Columbus  on  trial  at  University  of  Minnesota 

ST.  PAUL,  MN  (CPS)  -  A  mock  grand  jury  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota’s  Human  Rights  Center  (UMHRC)  recently  charged  Christopher 
Columbus  with  murder,  theft,  slavery,  kidnapping,  torture,  violence,  geno¬ 
cide,  rape,  terrorism,  and  crimes  against  nature. 

Columbus,  represented  by  Minnesota  actor  Ron  Schlatter,  was  indicted 
by  a  mock  grand  jury  for  crimes  committed  under  his  authority  as  a  conqueror 
of  the  Americas. 

The  evidence  presented  pointed  to  Columbus’  capturing  of  natives  and 
selling  them  as  slaves,  or  slaughtering  them. 

The  mock  trial  begins  Sept.  16  in  prelude  to  festivities  commemorating 
the  500ih  year  after  Columbus’  historic  voyage  to  the  New  World. 

Kristi  Rudelius-Palmer,  so-dircctor  of  UMHRC,  which  is  sponsoring 
the  trial,  said  that  the  jury  was  composed  of  23  members  who  represented 
“a  mix,  a  diversity  of  cultures,  genders  and  professions." 

“We  had  an  explorer,  someone  who  is  a  counsel  to  Italy,  writers  and  ac¬ 
tors,  teachers  and  professors,  and,  of  course.  Native  Americans,”  she  said. 

Rudelius-Palmer  said  the  hearing  and  upcoming  trial  has  sparked  con¬ 
troversy  among  students  and  Minneapolis  residents. 

“We  asked  the  Knights  of  Columbus  for  two  members  on  the  jury,  and 
they  said  they  couldn’t  find  anyone,  but  rumor  has  it  that  they  didn’t  want 
to  do  it,”  she  said. 

Columbus  was  advised  by  his  attorneys  not  to  appear  at  the  grand  jury  hear¬ 
ing.  It  was  not  known  whether  he  would  testify  in  his  own  defense  at  the 
September  trial. 

The  grand  jury  tried  to  judge  Columbus  by  the  standards  of  his  day.  For 
example,  13th-century  Spanish  code  was  discussed,  along  with  laws  writ¬ 
ten  as  recently  as  1975. 

Rudelius-Palmer  noted  that  Columbus  will  battle  two  prosecuting  attor¬ 
neys  who  have  special  training  in  Native  American  affairs.  Prosecutor 
Deanna  Fairbanks  is  a  Fon  du  Lac  tribal  court  judge  and  an  American  In¬ 
dian  Bar  Association  board  member;  Larry  Eventhal  is  a  Minneapolis  de¬ 
fense  attorney  who  specializes  in  Native  American  law. 

Columbus  will  be  defended  by  Fredalyn  Sison,  assistant  Ramsey  Coun¬ 
ty  public  defender,  and  John  Stuart,  state  public  defender. 

The  grand  jury  hearing  and  upcoming  trial  are  segments  of  a  series  of  12 
events  titled,  “1492  to  1992:  Cross  Cultural  Perspectives,”  funded  by  a  gram 
from  the  Otto  Bremmer  Foundation. 

Hair  raising  terms 

SAN  RAFAEL,  California  (CPS)  —  Sorority  Bob  Is  noisome  misguided  fresh 
man.  And  Nice  Do  is  not  a  compliment. 

That’s  the  word  from  Supercuts,  Inc.  on  the  latest  hairstyles  among  college 
students. 

“Students  come  in  asking  for  all  kinds  of  cuts  and  styles,  using  all  kinds  of 
terminology,”  said  Karen  Anderson,  director  of  communications  for  Supercuts 
“Our  stylists  satisfy  most  requests  without  hesitation.  Sometimes,  however,  we  ve 
got  to  better  define  our  terms  without  splitting  hairs.” 

For  example,  Sorority  Bob  is  campus  vernacular  for  a  women  s  hairstyle  — 
shoulder-length  hair,  wain  straight,  with  or  without  bangs.  High  and  Tight  is 
a  reference  to  today’s  version  of  a  crew  -cut.  Mall  Hair,  which  needs  no  further 
description,  is  also  known  as  Big  Hair,  a  carryover  from  high  school.  It  is  del 
initely  out  of  style  in  college,  Anderson  says. 

Other  descriptions: 

FRAT  DO:  The  man’s  GQ  look,  usually  short,  neatly  cut  and  combed. 
ZIPPER  HEAD:  Hair  parted  down  the  middle.  You  figure. 

NICE  DO:  A  slam  on  unattractive  styles,  usually  followed  by  the  word  -  NOT  ! 
SHRUB  HEAD:  Haircuts  that  resemble  manicured  bushes. 

HAT  HAIR:  The  aftermath  of  three  hours  in  a  baseball  cap. 

THE  SHELF:  Buzzed  at  the  bottom,  full  on  top. 

SKATE  HEAD:  Long  on  top,  short  around  the  sides  and  back. 

BED  HEAD:  What  hair  looks  like  when  you  wake  up  five  minutes  before  class. 


DON'T  ASK  HOW  IT  WORKS,  JUST  TRY  IT 

Take  your  age  and  multiply  by  two;  add  five;  multiply  by  fifty;  subtract 
365;  add  the  loose  change  in  your  pocket  (under  on  dollar)  then  add  115. 

The  first  two  figures  in  the  answer  will  be  your  age,  the  last  two  figures 
will  be  the  change  in  your  pocket. 

Old  Farmers  Almanac 


Sounding  Board ... 


Dear  Editor: 

A  few  issues  back,  a  student 
wrote  to  the  Spectator  about  a 
"free  copy"  of  a  book  that  he  or 
she  purchased  from  our  book¬ 
store.  Well,  I  too  have  a  "free 
copy,"  which  I  found  in  my  back¬ 
pack;  I  didn’t  notice  it  when  I 
bought  it. 

After  this  discovery,  I  went 
searching  the  campus  for  large 
and/or  elongated  used  book  stick¬ 
ers  on  other  students'  books.  I 
have  found  quite  a  few.  When  I 
tried  to  remove  the  stickers,  an¬ 
other  curious  thing  was  exposed, 
the  books  had  cuts  in  the  shapes 
of  the  stickers  through  the  cov¬ 
ers. 

So  I  deduced  that  someone  cut 
the  "free  copy"  stamp  out.  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  it  was  fun  playing 
detective  for  an  afternoon. 

Sherlock 

□ 

One  man’s  opinion... 

I  want  to  know  WHO  gave  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  permission  to 
SQUANDER  our  tax  dollars  on 
this  Elvis  stamp  fiasco.  Here  we 
sit  in  the  midst  of  a  devastating 
recession  while  the  U.S.  Postal 
service  BLOWS  untold  THOU¬ 
SANDS  (maybe  millions)  on  this 
stupid  Elvis  stamp. 

I  want  to  know  how  many  of 
our  dollars  were  wasted  soliciting 
the  artwork  for  these  stamps. 
How  much  were  the  artists  paid? 
How  much  will  the  stamps  cost  to 
print?  Why  do  we  need  to  spend 
tax  dollars  on  frivolous  artwork 
anyway?  Why  can’t  we  simply 
have  a  generic  stamp  that  uses  a 
standard  print  plate?  This  would 
have  to  save  millions  of  dollars 
every  year.  We  don’t  NEED  fan¬ 
cy  artwork  on  our  stamps;  not 
when  there  are  people  in  this 
country  who  go  to  bed  at  night 
hungry. 

Eliminating  fancy  three-  and 
four-color  stamps  would  surely 
make  the  printing  process  cheap¬ 
er.  Standard  inks  could  be 
bought  in  quantity,  and  thus  gen¬ 
erate  savings  in  that  area. 

Take  our  printed  currency  for 
example,  we  don’t  change  the  art¬ 
work  on  our  dollar  bills  every 
three  months,  do  we?  Why  can’t 
we  have  a  standard  stamp  just  as 
we  have  standard  printed  curren¬ 
cy? 

To  top  it  all  off,  I  heard  on  the 
news  that  the  Postal  Service  was 
going  to  print  up  FIVE  MILLION 
ballots  so  the  general  public 
could  VOTE  between  two  possible 
Elvis  stamps.  Do  we  really  need 
to  spend  THOUSANDS  (MIL¬ 
LIONS?)  of  taxpayers'  dollars  on 
BALLOTS?  Do  we  really  CARE 
if  we  have  an  old,  chubby  Elvis 
on  a  stamp,  or  a  young  studly 
one? 

I  would  like  to  know  how  much 
these  ballots  are  going  to  cost  in 
the  long  run.  We  all  know  the 
U.S.  Government  is  notorious  for 
paying  exorbitant  sums  for  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services.  We  all  remem¬ 
ber  horror  stories  about  three 
hundred  dollar  toilet  seats,  etc. 

Let’s  just  consider  cost  for  a 
moment...  how  much  to  print  up 


FIVE  MILLION  ballots?  How 
much  to  distribute  the  ballots  to 
post  offices  nationwide?  How 
much  to  PROCESS  those  ballots 
once  they  are  completed?  How 
much  tacked  on  for  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATIVE  costs?  Considering  all 
the  above,  and  not  allowing  for 
"hidden"  costs,  I  would  be  SUR¬ 
PRISED  if  each  ballot  cost  us  less 
than  a  dollar  apiece.  It’s  pretty 
simple...  FIVE  MILLION  BAL¬ 
LOTS  AT  ONE  DOLLAR 
EACH . why? 

And  I  am  not  going  to  believe 
for  a  moment  that  ultimately 
these  costs  will  be  offset  by  sales 
of  the  stamps.  No  one  can  pre¬ 
dict  the  future  with  that  much 
certainty.  And  if  that  was  the  ra¬ 
tionale  used  to  initiate  this 
stamp,  then  I  have  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  with  that  concept,  too.  To 
BLOW  (invest?)  millions  of  tax¬ 
payers’  dollars  in  the  HOPE  of 
getting  a  return  is  nothing  more 
than  GAMBLING.  And  last  time 
I  looked,  gambling  was  illegal  in 
most  of  this  great  country.  And 
who  gave  the  Postal  Service  the 
permission  to  GAMBLE  with  our 
money  anyway?  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  anyone  asking  me. 

I  look  around  me  and  I  see  my 
friends  (and  people  who  aren’t 
my  friends)  who  can’t  afford  BA¬ 
SIC  HEALTH  CARE.  Even 
worse,  they  can’t  afford  it  for 
their  CHILDREN.  I  see  people 
who  have  no  hope  for  the  future... 
no  hope  of  ever  owning  their  own 
home...  no  hope  of  finding  a  good 
job. 

I  see  mothers  crying  at  Christ¬ 
mastime  because  they  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  give  their  wondering  chil¬ 
dren  even  the  TINIEST  of  gifts. 
And  then  I  see  politicians  driving 
around  in  BMWs  and  MER¬ 
CEDES.  I  see  senators  in  their 
FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  DOLLAR 
SUITS. 

And  I  see  the  U.S.  Postal  ser¬ 
vice  BLOWING  money  on...  on... 
dare  I  say  it?...  A  —  DEAD  -- 
DRUG  -  ADDICT. 

I  don’t  CARE  if  Elvis  WAS  the 
King  of  rock  and  roll.  I  don’t 
CARE  if  millions  of  people  love 
WHO  HE  WAS  AT  ONE  TIME.  I 
have  read  the  facts  about  his 
life...  I  have  read  the  facts  about 
his  death...  haven’t  we  all?  Was  I 
the  only  one  on  this  planet  when 
the  King’s  doctors  were  dragged 
through  the  media-mud  because 
it  was  discovered  that  they  were 
a  drug-catering  service  for  Elvis? 

Am  I  the  only  one  who  saw  the 
news  and  read  the  papers?  Am  I 
the  only  one  who  was  amazed 
and  appalled  by  the  AMOUNTS 
AND  TYPES  of  drugs  this  man 
consumed  on  a  DAILY  basis?  Am 
I  the  only  one  who  saw  him  in 
concert  when  he  was  so  evidently 
STONED  that  he  couldn’t  sing 
through  his  stammering  and 
slobber? 

Is  this  REALLY  the  kind  of 
man  we  need  to  HONOR  with  so 
much  of  our  time,  money,  and  ef¬ 
fort?  Couldn’t  we  find  a  more 
DESERVING  human  being  to 
put  on  a  stamp?  There  have  to 
be  more  deserving  people. 

Do  we  really  need  to  preach 
"Just  Say  No"  to  our  children  and 
then  turn  around  and  pay 


HOMAGE  to  a  man  who  just 
COULDN’T  say  no?  The  King  is 
dead.  Long  live  the  King.  Re¬ 
member  him  as  you  wish.  Wor¬ 
ship  him  if  you  want.  But,  when 
it  comes  to  spending  taxpayers 
dollars  on  his  MEMORY... 

. Just  say  no. 

Rob  Norris 

□ 

Dear  Editor: 

I  wish  to  address  my  feelings 
toward  a  particular  instructor 


by  Larry  Koker 

In  England  they  are  properly 
called  beasts.  "Would  you  curb 
your  beast?"  Or,  "Taking  one’s 
beast  for  a  walk?" 

But  in  America  they  are  called 
dogs.  I  have  a  lovely  little  female 
mutt,  spayed  of  course,  whom  I  call 
"Baby  Doll."  She  is  somewhat  of  a 
cross  between  a  cocker  spaniel  and 
the  local  Dog  Quan. 

At  fourteen  inches  high,  she  has 
black  wavy  hair,  and  weighs  about 
twelve  pounds.  She  loves  to  snug¬ 
gle  and  play  with  her  toys  while 
looking  at  you  with  those  oh-so- 
faithful  eyes.  I  outweigh  her  by  at 
least  two  hundred  pounds,  and  am 
four  and  a  half  times  her  height. 

Control  should  be  no  problem. 

Spaniels  are  bred  to  be  water 
dogs.  They  are  well  known  for  re¬ 
trieving  ducks  for  hunters.  Their 
love  of  water  is  universally  known. 
If  they  could  talk,  and  you  were  to 
ask  them  if  they  would  rather  eat 
or  go  for  a  swim,  they  would  choose 
the  swim. 

But  my  spaniel  hates  water. 
When  I  got  her  from  the  veteri¬ 
narian,  she  had  just  had  her  shots 
and  a  bath.  Clue:  the  vet  and  the 
nurse’s  hands  were  bandaged. 

She  was  a  wonderful  dog  and  we 
had  a  good  time  for  about  a  month. 
She  would  play  with  her  toys,  and 
after  I  had  consumed  some  of  that 
stuff  that  made  Kentucky  famous, 
we  would  have  long  talks  about  the 
problems  of  the  world. 

I  had  a  true  friend  and  I  was 
happy.  One  day  I  noticed  a  strange 
smell  in  my  bedroom.  At  first,  I 
couldn’t  find  the  source  of  the  odor. 
It  could  have  been  a  pair  of 
mildewed  old  sweatsocks  that  had 
accidently  rolled  under  the  bed 
while  they  were  still  wet...  but  it 
smelled  worse  than  that.  Maybe  it 
was  the  half  eaten  pizza  growing 
penicillin  on  the  nightstand.  No,  it 
was  past  having  an  odor.  That  just 
left  me  and  my  pal. 

Since  I  didn’t  think  I  smelled  too 
bad,  it  became  obvious  that  my  pal 
needed  a  bath.  No  problem  you 
say?  I  ran  her  a  bath  fit  for  the 
queen  that  she  was.  The  water 
was  just  perfect...  warm,  but  not 
too  hot,  so  as  not  to  hurt  my  buddy .- 

I  put  in  bath  oil  and  soap  suds.  J 
provided  a  new  towel  and  perfume 
for  my  pet.  And  when  I  called  her, 
she  came  to  me  with  her  little  tail 
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here  at  PU/NC.  Now  that  spring 
is  around  the  corner,  the  end  of 
the  semester  is  fast  approaching. 
Before  it  arrives,  I  wish  to  thank 
Professor  Stevens  for  making  my 
education  in  math  a  good  experi¬ 
ence. 

What  a  wonderful  gift  --  this 
thing  called  education!  The  more 
I  leam,  the  more  I  want  to  learn, 
but  it  takes  more  than  a  student, 
it  takes  a  teacher.  Over  my  years 
of  attending  school,  teachers  have 
helped  me  to  become  educated- 
some  helped  me  to  become  a  bet¬ 
ter  human  being. 

My  math  background  wasn’t 
good  prior  to  Steven’s  class,  but 


wagging  in  anticipation.  But  when 
her  little  feet  hit  the  water  the 
whole  world  changed. 

She  became  the  hound  from  hell. 
Her  eyes  glowed  a  bright  red,  her 
lips  pulled  back  to  expose  those 
Dracula  teeth,  fire  shot  out  of  her 
mouth,  and  her  head  spun  around. 
She  became  twelve  pounds  of  light¬ 
ing-fast,  muscle-and-bone-shred- 
ding  razor  teeth.  Only  my  superi¬ 
or  intellect  saved  me:  while  she 
was  ripping  the  towel  apart,  I 
yanked  the  bathroom  door  open, 
which  gave  me  an  avenue  of  es¬ 
cape.  One  bathtowel:  $10. 

I  was  shaken,  but  soon  re¬ 
grouped.  She  was  just  a  dog,  and 
I  was  her  master.  I  went  to  my 
bedroom,  her  favorite  hangout  The 
moment  she  saw  me  she  dived  un¬ 
der  the  bed.  But  I  wasn’t  going  to 
be  outdone,  so  I  crawled  under  the 
bed  after  her.  While  I  was  so  oc¬ 
cupied,  she  ran  out  and  jumped  on 
the  bed  until  it  collapsed,  trapping 
me.  An  alert  neighbor  heard  my 
cries  for  help  and  saved  me  by  de¬ 
stroying  my  bedframe.  One  bed- 
frame:  $112. 

I  should  have  cut  my  losses  and 
forgotten  the  whole  affair,  but  I  are 
a  college  student.  I  enticed  her 
into  a  collar  to  which  I  had  attached 
a  short  chain.  Then  I  chained  her 
in  the  backyard  where  I  could  reach 
her  with  the  waterhose.  I  made 
two  fatal  mistakes:  I  forgot  to  soap 
her  first  (wet  dogs  smell  worst  of 
all),  and  I  did  it  in  broad  daylight. 
SPCA  fine:  $150. 

I  was  sitting  at  home  one  day 
while  it  was  raining.  A  sudden  in¬ 
spiration  struck  me:  rain...  water 
from  the  sky...  that’s  it!  I  ran  out¬ 
doors,  wearing  just  a  pair  of  sweat¬ 
pants,  and  called  for  my  little  angel 
to  come  out  and  play.  She  looked 
out  of  the  door,  sniffed  the  air,  and 
closed  the  door  by  jumping  on  it. 

The  door  locked.  I  stood  half- 
naked  in  the  cold  rain.  Looking  at 
her  smiling  face  in  the  window,  I  re¬ 
alized  that  my  keys  were  locked  in 
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he  gave  me  confidence  by  helping 
me  --  not  criticizing  needlessly. 
He  made  me  realize  that  I  can  do 
this  stuff  called  "math."  Now,  I 
want  to  take  more  in  the  future. 

My  advice  to  fellow  students  is 
that  they  take  any  classes  taught 
by  Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  sure  the 
end  result  will  be  a  more  confi¬ 
dent  math  student. 

Over  the  years  of  teaching,  Tm 
sure  he  has  helped  many  stu¬ 
dents.  Tm  glad  I  was  one  of 
them.  Thank-you  for  being  my 
teacher.  Professor  Stevens. 

Anonymous  (name  withheld?) 


the  house  with  her.  I  couldn’t  get 
into  my  house,  or  even  my  car, 
without  those  keys.  I  had  no  choice 
but  to  crawl  through  my  bedroom 
window. 

Halfway  through  the  window, 
the  upper  window  frame  dropped, 
trapping  me.  An  alert  neighbor  re¬ 
ported  the  break-in.  The  officer 
found  me  soaking  wet;  at  least  half 
of  me  was  wet,  anyway.  But  he 
couldn’t  loosen  me  so  he  called  the 
fire  department  rescue  team. 

Thirty  minutes  later,  with  a 
large  crowd  of  neighbors  watching, 
the  firemen  cut  out  the  window 
frame  to  release  me.  Baby  Doll 
barked  the  entire  time,  leading  the 
officer  to  doubt  that  I  truly  lived 
there.  Fire  rescue  run:  $85;  creat¬ 
ing  a  public  disturbance:  $50;  win¬ 
dow  replacement  and  siding  repair: 
$250. 

I  could  see  that  I  needed  to  be 
craftier.  I  put  Baby  Doll  in  my  van 
and  drove  to  the  Kankakee  River. 
I  found  a  nice  stick  for  her  to  re¬ 
trieve,  and  we  began  to  play  a  game 
of  fetch.  Each  time  she  would  bring 
the  stick  back,  I  would  pat  her  lov¬ 
ingly  with  a  handful  of  dishsoap. 
We  got  nearer  and  nearer  the  wa¬ 
ter  with  each  toss. 

Finally,  the  stick  landed  on  the 
sharp-sloped  bank  near  the  water’s 
edge.  Dogs  are  often  much  smarter 
than  their  masters.  She  wouldn’t 
go  get  the  stick,  regardless  of  how 
I  pleaded.  In  anger,  I  crawled  down 
the  bank  to  fetch  the  stick;  the 
frozen  mud  gave  way  under  me, 
and  I  plunged  into  the  freezing  wa¬ 
ter. 

My  best  friend  was  waiting  for 
me  in  the  van  when  I  was  finally 
able  to  get  out  of  the  water.  Office 
visit  to  physician:  $45;  medication: 
$38;  two  days  of  missed  work:  $160. 

She  gets  her  baths  regularly 
now.  I  take  her  to  the  vet.  There 
is  still  a  lot  of  teeth-gn ashing,  whin¬ 
ing,  and  growling.  But  I  don’t  care 
how  much  he  complains...  he  is  a 
professional,  and  I  pay  him. 
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Chancellor’s  Series  reveals 
secrets  of  success 


by  Vicky  Granzow 

Six  successful  area  businessmen 
participated  in  the  panel  discus¬ 
sion, "Secrets  of  Our  Success:  En¬ 
trepreneurs  of  Northwest  Indiana”, 
at  the  Chancellor’s  Series  on 
Wednesday,  March  18. 

Participants  included  Jeff  Ake, 
vice  president  of  sales  for  Electronic 
Liquid  Fillers,  Inc.,  LaPorte; 
Charles  Bowman,  president, 
Chester,  Inc.,  Valparaiso;  Paul 
Childress,  president,  Childress  In¬ 
dustrial  Control,  Inc.,  Chesterton; 
Harold  Heinold,  executive  director 
of  Industrial,  Commercial  and 
Farmland  Division,  Century  21  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Group,  Valparaiso;  Stew¬ 
art  McMillan,  president,  Task 
Force  Tips,  Inc.,  Valparaiso;  and 
Gus  Olympidis,  president  of  Fam¬ 
ily  Express  Corp.,  Valparaiso. 

Charles  Bowman  defined  an  en¬ 
trepreneur  as  one  who  “takes  risks 
for  profit.” 

“Being  an  entrepreneur  is  not 
easy;  it  involves  a  lot  of  time,”  Bow¬ 
man  stated.  “You  must  be  willing 
to  put  in  whatever  time  it  takes.” 
He  also  believes  it  is  important  to 
surround  yourself  with  good  people, 
and  to  like  what  you  are  doing. 

Paul  Childress  started  out  as  a 
consulting  firm,  but  as  he  listened 
to  his  customers  describe  their  spe¬ 
cialized  product  needs,  he  realized 
he  could  develop  the  products  him¬ 
self,  so  he  set  up  manufacturing 
facilities.  He  created  his  business 
by  finding  a  need,  then  filling  it. 

Harold  Heinold  believes  he  has 
been  successful  in  business  because 
he  is  competitive;  he  has  always 
had  an  extreme  desire  to  succeed. 
Heinold  states  that  people  always 
ask  themselves  ‘liow  can  I?”  rather 
than  “should  I?”  To  succeed,  you 
must  study,  analyze,  and  learn  ev¬ 
erything  about  your  endeavor. 

People  are  very  important  to 
Harold  Heinold,  whether  they  are 
family,  employees,  or  customers. 
Heinold  advocates  fairness  with 
those  you’re  buying  from  and  sell¬ 
ing  to.  He  feels  it  is  important  to 
keep  everything  out  in  the  open. 
Apparently,  one  of  his  “secrets  of 
success”  is  to  have  no  secrets. 
Heinold  trusts  everyone;  he  admits 
“you  get  cheated  once  in  awhile, 
but  you’re  happier.” 

Stuart  McMillan  believes  that 
being  an  entrepreneur  requires  per¬ 
severance.  His  father  had  difficul¬ 
ty  obtaining  a  loan  to  begin  manu¬ 
facturing  a  fire  nozzle  he  had  de¬ 
veloped.  “Banks  don’t  want  to  give 
you  money  when  you  need  it,"  said 
McMillan.  McMillan’s  father  per¬ 
severed,  and  finally,  a  fire  chief 
who  believed  in  his  product  ad¬ 
vanced  him  the  $50,000  needed  to 
manufacture  the  hose;  within  ten 
years  he  made  his  first  million. 

Having  “clarity  of  mission,”  or,  in 
other  words,  “knowing  what  to  do 
and  doing  it,”  helped  Gus  Olympi- 
das  become  successful.  Olympidas 
also  puts  great  emphasis  on  hu¬ 
man  resources;  he  stated,  “people 
drive  the  whole  thing.”  According 
to  Olympidas,  success  requires  con¬ 
stant  innovation,  and  keeping  up 
with  new  technologies. 

Competition  is  Jeff  Ake’s  secret 
of  success.  In  his  business  he 
stresses  'Time-based  competition”: 


answering  the  phone  on  the  first 
ring;  sending  quotes  out  within  24 
hours;  and  making  deliveries  quick¬ 
ly.  Also,  Ake’s  customers  do  not 
make  payments  until  they  are  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  installation  of  the 
equipment  they  have  purchased. 
By  taking  care  of  everything,  Ake 
makes  it  easy  for  his  customers  to 
do  business. 

One  audience  member  inquired 
about  the  best  classes  to  take.  The 
panelists  agreed  that  communica¬ 
tion  and  “people-skills”  are  very 
important.  Other  important  col¬ 
lege  courses  are  computer,  math, 
and  communication  classes.  Harold 
Heinold  added  that  reading  news¬ 
papers  is  important  because  you 
need  to  keep  up  with  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world. 

And  what  about  the  future?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Jeff  Ake,  the  U.S.  econ¬ 
omy  is  stagnant.  Ake  advises  that 
“the  future  in  American  business  is 
in  exporting.” 
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Aren't  they  having  a  little  too  much  fun?  The  Student  Senate's  Bastille  Day  raised  $325  for  the  scholarship 


Job  fair  attracts  from  other  states 


by  Carey  Millsap 

PU/NC  was  host  to  the  1992  Job  Fair  over 
spring  break.  Students  came  from  many 
colleges  throughout  the  state,  including  Pur¬ 
due  University,  West  Lafayette;  Ball  State 
University;  Valparaiso  University;  and  In¬ 
diana  University,  Northwest. 

A  total  of  92  students  attended  the  fair  to 
visit  representatives  of  28  companies.  De¬ 
spite  a  poor  showing  of  Purdue  North  Cen¬ 
tral  students  (only  15  of  the  92),  Stuart 
Blythe,  the  fair’s  coordinator,  felt  the  job 
fair  was  a  success. 

The  size  of  the  job  fair  provided  a  much 
more  relaxed  atmosphere  than  that  of  a  huge 
impersonal  fair.  “It  is  simply  a  gathering  of 
information,”  said  Blythe,  “where  else  can 

Job  forecast:  look  early, 
don’t  expect  too  much 


you  hit  30  employers  at  once?” 

The  job  fair  is  a  great  way  to  find  infor¬ 
mation  and  contacts  with  Federal  employers. 
The  FBI,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Aviation  Administration  were  all  on 
hand  to  speak  with  students  and  accept  re¬ 
sumes. 

Many  other  companies  from  Northern  In¬ 
diana  and  the  Chicago  area  were  also  rep¬ 
resented. 

The  fair  gives  students  the  opportunity 
to  speak  with  contacts  of  many  different 
companies,  and  to  explore  careers  not  pre¬ 
viously  considered. 


Ever  Get  Somebody 
Totally  Wasted! 


(CPS)  —  The  experts  agree  —  when  the  job 
market  is  tight,  it’s  critical  to  know  your 
perceived  weaknesses  and  fix  them. 

According  to  both  the  1992  Northwestern 
Lindquist-Endicott  report  and  the  1992  Re¬ 
cruiting  Trends  report  from  Michigan  State 
University,  the  biggest  deficiencies  of  recent 
graduates  are:  .  . 

■  Unrealistic  job  expectations.  Ir.is 
topped  both  lists.  According  to  Recruiting 
Trends,  college  students  “do  not  see  the  big 
picture  ...  They  lack  imagination,  especially 
after  graduation.  Graduates  only  want  to 
work  8  to  5. ...  They  lack  loyalty  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  refuse  to  have  patience,  and  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  start  at  high  wages  —  they  are  told 
to  expect  this  by  college  faculty.” 

■  Poor  communication  and  writing  skills. 
Ranked  second  by  both  reports,  the  re¬ 
searchers  note  that  recent  graduates  skills 
in  these  areas  are  noticeably  worse  than  in 
years  past.  Employers  specifically  say  gram¬ 
mar  and  spelling  need  improvement. 

■  Insufficient  resumes  and  interviewing 

Qaration.  Employers  say  graduates  don  t 
er  to  research  their  companies  before 
interviews  and  they  don’t  exude  confidence 
and  assertiveness  to  successfully  “sell”  them¬ 
selves  to  an  employer. 

Other  shortcomings  included  a  lack  of. 
practical  work  experience  through  intern¬ 
ships  or  co-op  programs  and  few  signs  of 
professionalism. 

Career  counseling  officers  nationwide  say 


students  need  not  fret,  however,  because 
programs  exist  to  help  persistent,  committed 
students  overcome  their  problems. 

“There’s  a  tremendous  amount  of  prepa¬ 
ration  out  there,”  says  Leslie  Mallow  Wen¬ 
dell,  director  of  career  services  at  Widener 
University.  “There  are  workshops,  classes, 
support  groups  for  students.  There’s  men¬ 
toring,  where  we  hook  students  up  with  in¬ 
dustry  mentors  through  networking.  Net¬ 
working  is  becoming  more  important.” 

Dale  Austin,  director  of  career  planning 
and  placement  at  Hope  College  in  Michigan 
agrees  that  students  have  many  options. 

“The  advisable  approach  is  for  them  to 
broaden  their  options.  They  need  to  be  cre¬ 
ative  in  looking  at  other  alternatives,  they 
need  to  be  creative  in  their  approaches,”  he 
says.  “Finding  a  job  is  more  than  just  job 
fairs  and  on-campus  interviews.” 

Austin  says  that  when  interviewing,  stu¬ 
dents  need  to  realize  that  “even  if  they  have 
strong  credentials,  the  interviewing  time  is 
critical  time”  to  allow  a  prospective  employ¬ 
er  to  get  to  know  a  student’s  personality, 
goals,  enthusiasm  and  energy. 

Wendell  adds  that  “some  students  are 
afraid  to  ask  questions  about  career  paths, 
if  they  can  succeed  (with  a  particular  com¬ 
pany).  Students  need  to  understand  that 
those  are  appropriate  questions  to  ask.” 
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Know  your  candidates... 


Julie  Thompson 

Salutations  — fm  an  English  ma¬ 
jor  here  at  PU/NC.  This  is  current¬ 
ly  my  fourth  year  in  the  garden  spot 
of  Indiana  - 1  hope  to  graduate  some¬ 
time  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

My  friends  tell  me  I  have  an  out¬ 
going  personality  -  who’s  to  argue 
with  friends?  I  can  be  assertive  and 
persistent  when  the  situation  arises 
--  yet  I  am  patient  and  tactful  99.9% 
of  the  time. 

I  am  running  for  Student  Senate 
because  I  enjoy  people  and  I’d  like  to 
see  the  student  body  representedas 
openly  and  fairly  as  possible. 

Johnny  Nguyen 

In  observing  the  overall  atmo¬ 
sphere  on  campus,  one  can  see  many 
faces  filled  with  stress  and  tension 
due  to  thoughts  of  the  future.  This  is 
no  doubt  one  of  the  most  important 
times  in  our  lives. 

Somehow,  fate  has  all  brought  us 
together  to  share  a  part  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  We  have  a  great 
student  body  here,  with  people  from 
all  walks  of  life.  This  combination  of 
generations  and  different  ethnic 
backgrounds  has  tremendous  poten¬ 
tial  to  aid  us  in  our  journey  through 
life.  We  can  all  learn  from  one  an¬ 
other  and  help  one  another  along  the 
rough  road  ahead  of  us. 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  our  sit¬ 
uations  in  this  life  and  make  the 
world  work  for  us?  Each  and  every 
one  of  us  here  has  made  the  decision 
that  we  do  not  want  to  merely  exist, 
but  wish  rather  to  excel  and  reach  for 
all  those  starry  dreams. 

There  is  so  much  this  school  has  to 
offer,  if  you’d  only  get  involved.  We 
have  to  make  it  happen.  It  won’t  be 
easy,  but  nothing  is  impossible  if  we 
unite  and  rise  above.  Elections 
for  the  1992/1993  Student  Senate  is 
once  again  upon  us:  make  a  differ¬ 
ence...  contribute  your  voice  to  rep¬ 
resentation.  Do  not  sit  in  idle  silence 
while  life  passes  you  by.  Democracy 
for  the  students. 

Vote  for  Johnny  Nguyen . Peace! 

Gloria  Thode 

I  was  raised  and  lived  in  LaPorte, 
IN.  When  I  started  PNC  in  1990  I 
was  working  full  time  and  taking 
three  classes.  Now,  Tm  pleased  to  say 
that  I’m  laid  off  permanently  and  am 
attending  full  time.  My  major  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  in  Clinical  Psychology  and 
l  am  presently  working  on  my  asso¬ 
ciates  in  business. 

The  most  important  thing  in  my 
life  is  my  family.  My  previous  vol¬ 
unteer  work  has  been  with  LaPorte 
Hospital,  Swanson  Senior  Citizens 
Center,  LaPorte  County  Prison  for 
Women  Facility.  I  belong  to  the  In¬ 
diana  Blues  Society,  Indiana  State 
counselors  Association  and  the  La¬ 
Porte  Jaycees.  My  interest  are  danc¬ 
ing  to  my  husband’s  music  The  El- 
wood  Splinters  Blues  Band,  reading 
junk  magazines,  traveling,  riding  my 
bike,  working  out  at  the  YMCA  and 
shooting  pool. 

My  motto  is  “People  are  my  bu  si- 
ness.”  I  would  be  honored  to  serve 
and  represent  the  student  body  if  I 
were  elected. 


Rick  Day 

I  am  37  years  old,  married,  and 
the  father  of  a  2-1/2  year  old  little  girl 
whose  name  is  Amanda.  I  am 
presently  enrolled  in  the  pre-nurs- 
mg  curriculum,  with  this  being  my 
third  full-time  semester.  I  am  a 
member  of  Student  Support  Services 
and  also  a  U.S.  Air  Force  Veteran. 

Being  a  life-long  resident  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  I  have  watched  this  campus 
evolve  in  many  ways,  and  I  would 
like  to  be  a  positive  force  in  helping 
to  steer  this  University  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.  There  are  many  changes  com¬ 
ing  in  the  near  future  at  this  campus, 
and  the  needs  of  the  students  MUST 
be  well  represented.  You,  the  stu¬ 
dent,  need  a  voice  in  these  changes, 
and  if  you  elect  me,  I  will  be  that 
voice. 

Positive  leadership  for  positive 
change,  for  ALL  the  students...  so, 
on  April  6  and  7,  think  of  the  future 
of  this  campus,  then  vote  for  what  I 
promise:  POSITIVE  LEADERSHIP. 

Maggie  Bedroya 

My  name  is  Maggie  Bedroya,  and 
I  am  running  in  the  1992-1993  Stu¬ 
dent  Senate  elections.  The  Student 
Senate  sounds  like  a  great  way  to 
become  involved  with  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central.  To  be  elected 
into  the  Student  Senate  means  that 
I  would  listen  to  the  suggestions  of 
my  fellow  class  mates,  and  I  would 
try  to  resolve  their  problems  with 
policies  that  PU/NC  holds. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about 
myself.  I  graduated  from  Portage 
High  School  in  1991.  During  high 
school  I  was  involved  in  many  activ¬ 
ities,  from  the  Spanish  Club  to  the 
Pep  Club.  I  enrolled  at  Purdue  last 
semester,  and  plan  on  receiving  my 
associates  degree  in  accounting  by 
the  end  of  next  year.  I  am  a  full¬ 
time  student,  and  work  part  time  in 
the  Sitter  Service. 

If  you  would  like  a  Senator  who 
will  help  as  well  as  listen  to  you,  then 
-  Vote  Maggie  for  Student  Senate! 

Ken  Peterson 

I'm  running  for  Student  Senate; 

I  was  thinking  of  running  for  U.S. 
Senate,  but  decided  against  it  when 
that  august  body  caught  hell  over 
their  "checks  and  balances".  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  would  serve  well  as  a  Senator 
because  I’m  approachable,  Fm  con¬ 
cerned  about  PU/NC  and  its  students, 


and  I  don’t  write  bad  checks.  Re¬ 
member... 

Ken  Peterson  for  Student  Senate. 

Sheilah  J.  Witten 

This  is  my  fourth  semester  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central.  My 
friends  say  I  am  friendly,  outgoing, 
helpful,  dependable  and  reliable.  My 
major  is  Accounting.  My  hobbies  are 
games,  sports  andbike  riding. 

I  am  currently  a  member  of  the 
Student  Support  Services.  There  I 
help  tutor  students  in  math.  Plus,  I 
work  in  the  Audio  Visual  depart¬ 
ment.  If  you  ever  have  gone  to  the 
Wednesday  lunch  series,  you  will  see 
me  behind  the  camera  video  taping. 

I  am  running  for  Student  Senate. 
As  a  senator,  I  will  always  be  avail¬ 
able  to  listen  to  my  fellow  students’ 
opinions  and  assist  new  students. 

Dee  Bingham 

I  am  currently  Vice  President  of 
the  Student  Senate,  and  hope  to  serve 
our  campus  for  the  third  year  if  re¬ 
elected.  I  have  served  on  many  cam¬ 
pus  committees,  coordinated  several 
fund  raisers  for  the  Senate  scholar¬ 
ship  fund,  and  have  been  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  Student  Senate  meetings 
and  functions. 

In  addition,  I  am  also  involved  in 
numerous  other  projects  and  activi¬ 
ties  at  PUN C.  I  serve  as  the  Aids  Fa¬ 
cilitator  for  the  campus,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  this  in  the  fall.  I  am  a 
member  of  Student  Support  Services, 
Students  in  Free  Enterprise,  a  Chan¬ 
cellor  Guide,  and  work  part-time  in 
the  Admissions  Office. 

I  feel  the  Student  Senate  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  deal  in  1991-92  and  I 
pledge  that  if  reelected  1992-93  will 
be  even  greater.  I  promise  to  repre¬ 
sent  your  wishes,  and  try  to  insure 
they  are  carried  out.  I  really  enjoy 

Feople,  and  in  doing  good  for  others. 

will  do  all  I  can  to  be  available  to 
you  and  pledge  my  commitment  to 
serve. 

Joann  Turner 

I  am  a  proud  member  of  the  current 
Senate  where  I  hold  the  office  of  Sec¬ 
retary.  I  have  served  on  several 
committees  including:  the  Part-Time 
Teacher  Selection  Committee,  the 
Scholarship  Selection  Committee, 
and  the  Presidents  Luncheon  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  started  the  ground 
work  for  Purdue  Pride  Week  that  the 
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Senate  sponsored  last  semester. 

I  will  be  entering  my  Senior  year 
and  completing  a  degree  in  Liberal 
Studies.  My  primary  area  of  study  is 
Marketing  and  Business  and  I  am  a 
student  member  of  the  American 
Marketing  i^sociation.  I  like  to  keep 
busy,  so  aside  from  school  I  work 
part  time  at  J.C.  Penney  and  coach  a 
drill  and  dance  team  at  Rogers  High 
School. 


Spectator  7 

many  positive  changes  that  will 
greatly  enhance  the  atmosphere  of 
PU/NC. 

Diane  Soliday 

I  have  been  a  student  at  PU/NC  for 
two  years,  and  am  majoring  in  math. 
I  have  helped  out  in  the  Senate  this 
year,  and  when  a  Senate  position 
opened,  the  Senators  voted  for  me  to 


Vote! . on  April  6  or  7 


Debbie  Williams 

I  have  been  a  student  at  Purdue 
North  Central  for  2-1/2  years.  I’m 
majoring  in  supervision  and  I  will 
receive  my  associates  degree  in  May. 

I  am  interested  in  "whats"  going  on 
at  Purdue  North  Central.  My  mem¬ 
bership  in  several  school  and  church 
committees  will  benefit  my  duties,  if 
chosen,  for  the  Student  Senate.  As  a 
Senator,  I  feel  I  can  be  of  help  to  stu¬ 
dents.  I  am  not  afraid  to  voice  my 
opinion,  which  might  come  in  handy 
as  a  Senator! 

Thank  you. 

Sheri  Wilson 

I  am  in  my  third  year  of  study  at 
PU/NC,  majoring  in  biology.  My  ca¬ 
reer  goals  are  to  eventually  receive  a 
Ph.D  in  genetics  and  teach  at  the 
university  level. 

I  have  many  creative  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  extra-curricular  activities, 
fund  raisers,  and  education  policies 
that  I  believe  will  benefit  tne  stu¬ 
dent  body.  With  my  election  to  the 
Student  Senate,  I  hope  to  bring  about 


Gail  Barker 


fill  the  position. 

If  am  elected  to  serve  on  the 
1992/1993  Senate  I  hope  to  increase 
the  scholarship  fund.  Also,  I  will 
represent  the  students  and  strive  to 
fill  their  needs.  Make  your  vote  count 
on  April  6  and  7.  Vote  for  Diane  Sol¬ 
iday! 
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Arts  and  Amusements... 


All  photos/Beth  Rudnick 


Moll!:  The  Revival  gave  PU/NC  students,  faculty,  and  friends  a  chance  to  be  unsavory,  disreputable,  and 
unfaithful  and  still  receive  applause  from  an  audience.  The  musical,  based  on  the  Daniel  DeFoe  novel 
Moll  Flanders,  portrayed  the  life  of  a  woman  who,  in  her  fight  for  independence,  occasionally  ventured 
Into  the  seedier  side  of  life. 

Starring  were  (top  left)  Shannon  Taylor  as  the  younger  Moll,  Michael  Emshwiller  as  Jemy  Tolliver,  Nate 
Ochoa  as  the  parson;  Sandy  Endres  (center  left)  as  Mrs.  Partridge;  Dana  Blstrow  (bottom  left)  as  the  elder 
Moll;  and  a  chorus  Including  (top)  Andrew  Beaver,  Lavina  Parks,  Susan  Beardsley,  Nguyen  Ahn  Minh, 
Sand!  Biggs,  and  Sherri  Wilson. 


An  open  thank-you  to  all 


•  Figuratively  speaking,  the  final 
curtain  has  fallen  on  the  PU/NC 
production  of  Moll!:  The  Revival. 
But  even  though  the  fanfare  has 
subsided,  the  memories  of  our  first 
major  theatrical  venture  and  its 
success  will  linger. 

Audiences  numbering  well  over 
three  hundred  enjoyed  two  excel¬ 
lent  performances,  and  the  direc¬ 
tors,  Dr.  Tom  Young  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Padberg  would  like  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  thank  the  people  who 
made  that  success  possible,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  the  audiences  who 
expressed  their  enthusiasm  so  gen¬ 
erously. 

Certainly  the  musical  could  not 
have  occurred  without  the  won¬ 
derful  cast:  students,  faculty,  and 
friends  from  the  community  who 
gave  so  willingly  of  their  time  and 
talents. 

Thanks  to  Shannon,  Dana,  Mike 
Nate,  Thad,  Tom,  Sandy,  Susan, 
Andy,  Sandi,  Johnny,  Lavina,  Dr. 
Scott,  Debby,  and  Sheri. 

Working  with  the  actors  and  ac¬ 
tresses  from  the  beginning  of  the 
rehearsals  were  our  two  outstand¬ 
ing  musicians:  Maureen  Juranek 
and  David  Prozobyt. 

Of  course,  the  directors  must  in¬ 
clude  for  very  special  recognition 
and  deep  gratitude,  Jean-Ann  Mor¬ 
ton,  whose  creative  talents  and  en¬ 
ergy  as  choreographer  were  out¬ 
standing. 

We  owe  a  tremendous  debt  to 
JoBeth  Madsen,  who  made  cos¬ 
tuming  possible.  She  took  time 
from  her  busy  schedule  to  pull  cos¬ 


tume  stock  for  our  use  from  Val¬ 
paraiso  University’s  theatre  and 
the  Valparaiso  Community  The¬ 
atre.  We  are  grateful  for  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  authenticity. 

Fran  Smithson  deserves  a  special 
note.  With  sweet  smile  and  gentle 
sincerity,  she  did  a  marvelous  job 
getting  fifteen  cast  members  in 
makeup  and  on  time  for  two  per¬ 
formances  and  a  dress  rehearsal. 

Also,  thanks  go  out  to  our  back- 
stage  crew,  the  stage  manager,  Hei¬ 
di  Miller  and  her  staff  of  prop 
movers  and  costume  dressers,  Lin¬ 
da  Brown,  Colleen  Gerber,  and 
Debbie  Kastendieck. 

As  this  was  the  first  major  the¬ 
atrical  production  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central,  credit  cannot 
go  only  to  the  cast  and  production 
staff,  but  must  extend  to  many 
across  this  campus;  it  goes  into  the 
wider  community  of  those  who 
went  out  of  their  way  to  make  this 
production  a  success.  At  the  very 
top  of  this  list  must  be  Patricia 
Carlisle,  without  whose  encour¬ 
agement,  financial  support  and 
women’s  conference  Moll  Flanders 
would  not  have  come  to  PU/NC. 

Likewise  we  extend  thanks  to 
Chancellor  Dale  W.  Alspaugh; 
Roger  Pedzinski  in  building  ser¬ 
vices  who  built  steps  for  us;  Nute 
Rehlander  and  Russ  Schmidt  and 
the  great  custodial  crew  in  the  LSF 
Building,  who  not  only  put  up  with 
us  through  long  weeks  of  rehearsal, 
but  helped  us  at  every  turn;  Thom 
Nelson  of  Physical  Plant;  Sandee 
Batw  of  Student  Support  Services; 


Bridget  Thiery  of  Printing  Services; 
Joy  Banyas  of  Publicity/Publica¬ 
tions;  and  Howard  Bashore  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Police.  Thanks  to  all  for  do¬ 
ing  so  much  for  us. 

To  Professor  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Phillips  and  to  Marc  Nielsen  Inte¬ 
riors,  Inc.,  for  loaning  us  furniture 
and  other  properties  that  gave  our 
production  such  an  important  touch 
of  authenticity.  We  are  also  ex¬ 
tremely  grateful  to  City  Sound  and 
Lighting,  Inc.  for  helping  us  gen¬ 
erously  with  a  sound  system  that 
allowed  listening  pleasure  without 
straining  to  hear. 

And  finally,  to  our  friends  in  the 
press  who  gave  our  efforts  out¬ 
standing  coverage.  We  would 
thank  especially  Kim  Gerbich  of 
the  Gary  Post-Tribune,  Deborah 
Sederberg  of  the  Michigan  City 
News-Dispatch,  Vicki  Taylor  of  the 
Westville  Indicator,  and  our  own 
Beth  Rudnick  of  North  Central’s 
Spectator. 

No  production  can  ever  succeed 
without  the  support  and  help  of 
many  people.  We  are  blessed  to 
have  so  many  people  give  so  will¬ 
ingly  of  their  time  and  talent  to 
make  The  Revival  a  success. 

It  is  rare  and  wonderful  to  find 
that  spirit  of  co-operation  any¬ 
where;  when  found,  it  shows  how 
special  a  place  can  be.  We  are 
proud  to  be  associated  with  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central,  a 
special  place,  and  all  of  its  special 
people.  Our  thanks  to  all! 

Thomas  Young 
Daniel  Padberg 


Gentle  Readers: 

Inquiries  have  been  directed  to 
this  publication  concerning  the 
marked  absence  of  references  last 
issue  to  a  certain  substance  often 
associated  with  joggers,  rock 
|  stars,  bimbos  in  red  sports  cars, 

I  or  any  combination  thereof. 

That  is  to  say,  SPANDEX  has 
been  neither  mentioned,  nor  im¬ 
plied. 

Actually,  that  controversial 
clothing  material  was  mentioned 
several  (forty-seven  to  be  precise) 
times  in  the  column  as  originally 
submitted.  Most  of  these  inci¬ 
dents  arose  in  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  Etruscan  Mummies  in 
i  the  Everglades. 

Unfortunately,  the  editors  of 
this  prestigious  journal  and  fo- 
j  rum  of  thought  saw  fit  to  remove 
I  every  spandacine  reference, 

I  rather  than  face  the  disapproval 
I  of  a  very  few  misguided  individu¬ 
als  who  choose  to  take  offense  at 
i  the  normal,  everyday  facts  of  life. 

These  cantankerous  individu- 
!  als  bullied  the  Spectator  into  ut- 
I  terly  removing  such  a  bulk  of  last 
I  column’s  text  that  the  artistic 
I  and  instructive  integrity  of  the 
I  piece  was  utterly  destroyed.  The 
1  removals  also  made  the  whole 
I  column  damnably  confusing. 

The  Good  Doctor  chooses  not  to 
I  stand  for  this  kind  of  abuse! 

The  column  you  have  currently 
I  in  your  hands,  Gentle  Readers,  is 
brought  to  you  by  the  ADMIRAL 
AARDVARK  MIDNIGHT 
•  BROADCAST  NETWORK.  It 
J  has  been  typeset  after  the  editors’ 
j  final  glimpse  at  this  issue  of  the 
|  Spectator.  This  column  comes  to 
1  you  LIVE  and  UNCENSORED. 

]  Doctor  Science  stands  with  you 
|  now,  Free  Americans,  to  fight  the 
j  tyranny  of  censorship  and  the 
iron  fist  of  oppression.  Thus  you 
(  read: 

|  SPANDEX  SPANDEX 
SPANDEX  SPANDEX  SPANDEX! 

Arise,  O  Dionysis,  in  your  Ly- 
,  era  Poly-mesh  leisure  suit#®'* 

(Ed.  Note:  The  editorial  staff 
wishes  to  apologize  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  misprint.  While  the  Spec- 
tator  can  admit  no  responsibility 
for  mistakes  in  printing,  we 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
above  portion  of  the  column  is  a 
misprint  and  should  be  ignored, 
cut  out  of  your  copy  of  the  paper, 
forgotten,  dipped  in  chemical 
ooze,  and  so  on.  It  never  hap¬ 
pened.  YOU  NEVER  READ  IT, 
OKAY?  Midnight  Broadcast,  in¬ 


deed.  The  true  text  of  this  is¬ 
sue’s  Dr.  Science  appears  below. 
Thank  You.  Please  move  along, 
nothing  to  see  here.  Please  move 
alon...) 

(Mysterious  Phantom  Unautho¬ 
rized  Editor’s  Note:  It  seems  like 
something  strange  and  sinister 
may  be  going  on  in  Scienceland 
today,  no?  Doctor  Science  is  act¬ 
ing  strangely,  and  so  is  the  Edi¬ 
tor.  Very  strange  and  very  sinis¬ 
ter,  yes?  Hmm...) 

Dear  Doctor  Science: 

Help!  I  can’t  think  of  anything 
to  write!  Having  been  a  faithful 
correspondent  of  yours  for  so 
long,  I  feel  lost  without  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask.  What  goes  on  here? 
Have  I  run  out  of  questions? 

Have  I  exhausted  your  vast  font 
of  knowledge?  Is  something 
strange  and  sinister  going  on  in 
the  ASK  DOCTOR  SCIENCE  col¬ 
umn? 

Wally 

Gold  Piece  Bay 

Dear  Wally: 

Not  to  worry,  Wally.  You,  just 
like  genuine  members  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  will  always  be  con¬ 
stantly  growing  and  changing, 
with  new  questions  and  dreams! 
This  beautiful  Faustian  part  in 
us  all  will  never  die  unless  we  al¬ 
low  it  to. 

Your  problem,  Wally,  is  not 
that  you  have  permanently  run 
out  of  questions,  but  rather  that 
you  are  suffering  temporarily 
from  a  common  American  afflic¬ 
tion,  TBDS  (Temporary  Brain- 
Death  Syndrome).  This  condi¬ 
tion,  often  caused  by  an  overdose 
of  sitcom  reruns  without  enough 
Star  Trek,  causes  a  severe  potas¬ 
sium  deficiency  in  the  brain, 
which  brings  about  a  total  shut¬ 
down  of  the  Central  Nervous  Sys¬ 
tem.  There  is  some  speculation 
that  this  sequence  is  actually 
triggered  by  the  brain  itself  as  a 
defence  against  possible  intake  of 
Married,  With  Children  or 
Roseanne. 

A  solution  to  this  problem  is  to 
provide  a  massive  influx  of  potas¬ 
sium  to  the  CNS,  thus  reversing 
the  sequence  of  events  which  led 
to  TBDS.  Wally,  one  of  the  best 
dietary  sources  of  potassium  is 
BANANAS,  so  go  snarf  up  a 
bunch  today.  That’s  right,  BA¬ 
NANAS.  Lots  and  lots  of  lovely, 
lovely,  BANANAS.  In  addition,  a 
little  heresey  and  insurrection 
never  hurt  a  problem  like 
TBDS —  go  to  it,  and  soon  you’ll 


be  feeling  fit  and  unanswered 
again. 

Doctor  Science 

Dear  Doctor  Science: 

How  can  it  be  hotter  than  hell 
one  day  and  colder  than  hell  the 
next?  Pursuit  of  this  question  is 
sidetracking  my  usual  quest  to 
discover  the  purpose  of  being,  so 
please  hurry  with  an  answer. 

Roy  Mondary 

Westville,  IN. 

Dear  Roy: 

Scientific  explanations  for  this 
phenomenon  have  changed  dras¬ 
tically  throughout  the  ages,  as 
would  befit  the  changing  shape  of 
the  world.  Otak,  last  of  the  Ne¬ 
anderthal  Gehennian  Geologists, 
theorized  that  “OONGA  UD 
BOONGA  PO  DIGGO.”  In  an¬ 
cient  Persia,  where  the  world  was 
supported  on  the  head  of  an  ele¬ 
phant,  drastic  changes  in  the 
Cosmos’  fabric  were  thought  to 
occur  whenever  the  elephant 
sneezed  or  threw  up.  English 
lords  in  the  1930s  thought  the 
phenomenon  to  be  a  plot  by  Suf¬ 
fragettes  to  paralyze  England’s 
government,  while  McCarthy  dis¬ 
covered  it  to  be  a  Communist 
plot.  L.  Ron  Hubbard,  in  a  bril¬ 
liant  exhibition  of  parazyngowtic 
synthesis,  deduced  that  each  of 
these  theories  were  actually  ad¬ 
vanced  by  aliens  in  human  shape 
who  would  one  day  take  over 
Earth. 

Modern  wisdom,  however, 
gives  us  clearer  insight:  the 
problem  is  actually,  like  every 
major  world  problem  today,  one 
of  economics.  Basically,  Satan  is 
a  cheapskate  and  a  lousy  admin¬ 
istrator.  He/She  is  often,  if  not 
usually,  late  with  payments  to 
NIPSCO  for  Hell’s  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone  utilities.  Beine  at  least  a 
consistent  bumbler,  Satan  also 
screwed  up  in  selecting  a  build¬ 
ing  site:  She/He  selected  the 
cheapest  rather  than  the  best  site 
available.  Unfortunately,  said 
site  (about  ten  miles  east  of  San¬ 
ta’s  encampment  at  the  North 
Pole)  has  an  ambient  tempera¬ 
ture  below  -45  degrees  Celsius. 

On  those  occasions  when  Hell  is 
cut  off  by  Almighty  NIPSCO,  it 
gets  mighty  cold  there.  On  days 
like  this,  just  about  everywhere 
is  Hotter  Than  Hell.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  computer  con¬ 
trolling  the  utilities  in  question  is 
a  bit  erratic,  so  sometimes  Hell 
has  heat  when  the  Bill  ISN’T 
paid  and  is  cut  off  when  It  IS 
paid.  Thus  the  confusion.  Best 
of  luck  with  the  existence  thing; 
please  write  to  share  with  other 
readers  any  results  you  may 
glean. 

Doctor  Science 

MYSTERY  MATH  THEATER 
EPISODE  VI I  CXI I:  The  Jedi  Get 
Endorsement  Contracts 

(Last  time,  our  hero  accepted  a 
retainer  from  the  mysterious  and 
beautiful  Rayleigh.  Once  he  gets 
his  teeth  straightened  out,  he  is 
to  appear  at  Tony’s  Bar  and 
Graph  around  midnight.  Here 
we  pick  up  his  tale...) 

It’s  a  dark  and  stormy  night. 
Threatening  clouds  gather  on  the 
event  horizon,  and  the  whole  city 
precesses  with  the  kind  of  dull 
chill  you  get  after  a  whole  pack  of 
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chewing  gum.  I  trudge  through 
the  wet  streets,  feeling  closed  and 
bounded  in  a  world  open  to  those 
wdth  smoother  parameters. 

As  I  approach  the  Bar  and 
Graph,  my  spirits  finally  began 
to  lift  a  little.  After  all,  I’ve  got  a 
case.  Beyond  that,  I  found  this 
afternoon  that  there  was  still  one 
pretty  dame  in  this  world  who 
hasn’t  yet  slapped  my  face  for  re¬ 
ally  good  reasons.  Maybe  after 
this  was  over,  we’ll  be  able  to  re¬ 
tire  to  a  nice  quiet  place  and 
measure  a  few  angles  together. 

Yeah,  right.  And  maybe  I’ll 
prove  Fermat’s  Last  Theorem  be¬ 
fore  breakfast  tomorrow. 

My  reverie  is  interrupted  as  I 
arrive  at  Tony’s  joint,  located 
conveniently  on  the  perimeter  of 
the  town  square.  The  line  at  the 
door,  as  usual,  seems  to  go  on  for¬ 
ever.  Before  I  can  even  consider 
how  to  translate  myself  inside 
quickly,  though,  a  movement  in 
the  alley  I’m  passing  draws  my 
eye.  I’m  not  sure  what  it  is  about 
the  punks  I  see  there  that  both¬ 
ers  me,  but  something  tells  me 
these  guys  have  my  number. 

As  I  head  toward  the  alley,  I 
hear  a  noise  behind  me.  I  turn 
about  to  be  confronted  by  a  small, 
wiry  guy  who  looks  to  be  either 
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drawing  a  weapon  or  scratching 
his  armpit  in  a  most  peculiar 
way.  Betting  against  the  armpit, 
I  dodge  behind  a  garbage  can  and 
pull  out  my  own  piece,  a  silver- 
gray  3.14  Special.  He  pops  off  a 
vector  in  my  direction,  as  I 
squeeze  over  a  tangent  that  just 
misses. 

The  geeks  from  the  alley  have 
got  me  ringed  in  now,  and  I’m 
starting  to  understand  why  the 
average  alley  cat  doesn’t  like  to 
prowl  around  in  the  dog  pound. 
Boy,  this  garbage  can  smells 
lousy. 

The  last  thing  I  remember 
hearing  before  my  functions  went 
to  zero  was  the  little  wiry  guy 
yelling  directions  at  the  punks. 
One  phrase  stuck  out  in  my  mind 
like  an  asymptote  on  a  linear 
equation — 

“Don’t  rough  im  up  too  much. 
Da  Doc  don’t  wan’t  broken  mer¬ 
chandise.” 

After  that,  everything  was 
stars  over  a  green  field  of  flowers. 
Only  the  stars  were  green  and 
the  flowers  were  burning,  and  ev¬ 
ery  flower  had  Rayleigh’s  face. 

NEXT  TIME: 

Broken  Merchandise 


Whatever  happened  to  the 
Scholastic  Duo????? 


A  Bigfoot  Bun  in  the  Oven 

by  Thomas  Cook 

SETTING:  I  have  been  in  South 
America  at  the  Manuel  Noriega 
Convent  for  the  abused  seeking  ab¬ 
solution  from  my  impure  thoughts 
that  I  entertained  while  being  held 
captive  and  love  slave  by  a  female 
Bigfoot.  I  returned  due  to  reasons 
that  will  become  evident  as  I  weave 
my  tragic  tale. 

“If  you  will  quit  laughing  long 
enough  to  listen  to  me  Ralph, 
maybe  we  can  get  some  solutions 
resolved.”  I  wheezed  in  a  whining 
voice. 

“I  love  it,  I  love  it,”  Ralph  said. 

“You  are  pregnant  by  Bigfoot,”  he 
said  barely  able  to  stifle  a  belly 
roll.  “That’s  right,  I’m  preg¬ 


nant.  I’m  a  man  and  Tm  pregnant. 
And  if  you  don’t  stop  laughing  I 
wall  kill  everyone  you  love  and  let 
you  live  just  so  you  can  feel  an¬ 
guish  for  the  rest  of  your  life,”  I 
said. 

“Start  from  the  beginning  and 
don’t  leave  out  a  single,  juicy  tidbit 
either,”  tittered  my  one-armed  as¬ 
sociate. 

Well,  after  being  abused  by  that 
woolly  female  Bigfoot  I  was  feel¬ 
ing  kind  of  cheap  and  expended  so 
I  went  to  Dr.  Bednar,  my  academ¬ 
ic  advisor,  and  explained  to  him 
that  I  would  need  a  temporary 
leave  of  absence  from  my  duties  as 
student  tutor.  I  then  hitch¬ 
hiked . 

Stay  tuned  for  more... 


A  short  guide  to  comparative  religions 

by  Paul  Gillette,  Professor,  USC 

Taoism.— . . . .  Shit  happens. 

Confudsm . Confucius  say,  “Shit  happens.” 

Islamism . . . If  shit  happens,  it  is  the  will  of  Allah. 

Buddhism . . If  shit  happens,  it  isn’t  really  shit 

Roman  Catholicism . Shit  happens  because  you  are  bad. 

Calvinism . . Shit  happens  because  you  don’t  work  hard  enough. 

Judaism . . . . . Why  does  this  shit  always  happen  to  us? 

Lutheranism.,... . —  If  shit  happens,  have  faith,  and  it  will  stop  happening. 

Presbyterianism . .  If  shit  has  to  happen,  let  it  happen  to  someone  else. 

Zen . . — . . . .  What  is  shit? 

Jesuitism . . If  shit  happens  and  nobody  hears  it, 

did  it  really  make  a  sound? 

Christian  Science— . If  shit  happens,  don’t  worry;  it  will  go  away  on  its  own. 

Hedonism - - - - When  shit  happens,  enjoy  it. 

Seventh  Day  Adventism....  Shit  happens  every  day  but  Saturday. 

Hare  Krishna . .  Shit  happens.  Rama,  rama,  ohm,  ohm. 

Rastafarianism . Let’s  smoke  this  shit 

Hinduism  .  This  shit  happened  before. 

Mormonism . ....  This  shit  happened  before, 

and  it’s  going  to  happen  again. 

Atheism . .  Sbit  doesn’t  happen. 

Agnosticism — . . . Maybe  shit  happens,  and  maybe  it  doesn’t. 

Stoicism . So  shit  happens.  Big  deal.  I  can  take  it. 

-  _ 
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Just  one  fool  of  April 

As  you  slugged  down  your  mom-  thought  it  would  be  an  honor  for  me 


ing  mud  did  your  pea  brain  work 
over-time  as  you  tried  to  think  of 
the  perfect  joke  to  pull  on  your 
Mends,  your  professors,  your  moth¬ 
er,  or  your  dog  Lyle?  Well,  put  it  in 
neutral  friends.  I  want  to  share 
with  you  a  little  known  fact  about 
today.  Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
April  1st  is  not  a  day  founded  on 
trickery  and  fun;  it’s  the  day  to  be 
reminded  of  all  the  really  stupid 
things  that  YOU’VE  done  in  the 
past  year. 

Come  on,  we’re  all  guilty.  At 
least  one  enormously  idiotic  thing 
you’ve  done  in  1991  must  immedi¬ 
ately  come  to  mind.  Today’s  the 
day  we  all  have  to  realize  that  for 
the  past  year  the  joke’s  been  on 
us!! 

Using  this  premise  as  a  guide,  I 
must  look  stupidity  squarely  in  the 
face  (sadly,  it’s  my  face).  Yes,  as 
much  as  it  galls  me  to  admit  it,  I, 
too,  made  a  few  minor  errors  in 
1991. 

Examples  are  a  must. 

As  the  first  sun  of  January,  1991 
cat-danced  into  existence,  I  saw  fit 
to  misuse  my  SENIOR  powers;  ac¬ 
tually,  I  pushed  them  to  the  max. 
Rather  than  utilizing  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  sail  smoothly  through  my  fi¬ 
nal  college  semester  with  my  .02 
GPA  firmly  in  tact,  I  chose,  instead, 
not  only  to  make  my  life  but  also 
the  lives  of  everyone  around  me  as 
rotten  as  hell.  Bad  judgment  call, 
but  I  was  going  through  a  "It’s  my 
FMS,  and  I’ll  do  what  I  want  with 
it”  phase.  There  aren’t  any  cur¬ 
rent  student  exemptions  on  this 
one. 

What  about  you?  How  did  your 
semester  start?  When  you  handed 
your  plagiarized  (though  neatly 
typed)  English  paper  to  Dr.  Buck¬ 
ler,  did  you  expect  her  to  applaud 
your  first  line  of,  "It  was  the  best  of 
times;  it  was  the  worst  of  times..." 
and  hail  it  as  a  literary  opening 
beyond  compare?  When  pressed 
about  your  story  line,  did  you  reply, 
with  the  sincerity  of  Jimmy  Swag- 
gert,  "This  is  a  high  tech  science  fic¬ 
tion  drama  about  two  alien  feline 
brothers  joined  at  the  hip  and  shar¬ 
ing  a  single  appendage'?  You  prob¬ 
ably  didn’t  notice  Dr.  B.’s  face  as 
her  lip  started  to  twitch,  she  be¬ 
gan  pulling  at  her  hair,  and  then 
said,  'Why,  what  a  NOVEL  idea! 
And,  your  title  for  this  master¬ 
piece?"  Dr.  B  questioned.  "The  Tail 
of  Two  Kitties,"  was  your  straight- 
faced  reply.  How  could  you  have 
honestly  been  surprised  when  your 
draft  was  returned  with  'You  will 
never  live  to  pass  this  class"  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  face  page?"  Dr.  B.  plays 
hardball. 

Unlike  me,  you’ve  probably  got  a 
handle  on  your  career  objectives. 
Your  advisor  has  no  doubt,  with 
the  skill  and  finesse  of  a  brain  sur¬ 
geon,  scheduled  you  into  the  perfect 
academic  program.  Much  like  Dr. 
Gaines  did  for  me.  I’m  the  first 
student  in  the  history  of  PU/NC  to 
graduate  with  340  hours  of  Psy¬ 
chology  120. 

And  speaking  of  History  —  Dr. 
Jablon  got  his  shot  at  me  too. 
While  I  felt  I  should  enroll  in  his 
Honors  History  program,  he 


to  be  allowed  to  enroll.  Have  you 
ever  had  a  deep,  meaningful  con¬ 
versation  with  H.J.?  It’s  a  lot  like 
booking  passage  on  the  Titanic  -- 
you  think  you’re  riding  in  first  class 
when  you  suddenly  realize  that 
you’re  in  steerage,  and  H.J.  has  all 
the  lifeboat  keys. 

In  April,  with  graduation  loom- 
ingin  my  future,  (if  my  professori¬ 
al  payola  worked),  I  would,  I  rea¬ 
soned,  be  deluged  by  employers, 
laden  with  golden  coins,  whose  only 
wish  was  to  hire  someone  as 
charming  and  talented  as  I.  So 
much  for  reason.  Finding  a  great 
job  was  much  like  living  in  sin  with 
the  Green  Bay  Packers  -  it  sound¬ 
ed  good,  but  it  wasn’t  gonna  hap¬ 
pen. 

I  was  prepared  to  stroll  into  the 
graduation  sunlight  while  the 
Chancellor  sang  a  quick  chorus  of 
something  snappy,  and  a  limo  driv¬ 
en  by  Dean  Coggins  waited  by  the 
curb...  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
You,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no 
doubt  made  application  to  graduate 
school  or  have  at  least  sent  resumes 
to  various  firms  that  are  offering  a 
salary  range  comparable  to  your 
blood  pressure  reading. 

By  mid-summer,  awash  in  my 
own  importance,  I  quickly  and 
without  ceremony  dismissed  from 
my  everyday  routine  all  life  forms 
not  conducive  to  my  happiness. 
Never  the  pinnacle  of  diplomacy,  I 
rode  rough-shod  through  the 
plethora  of  breathing  flotsam  clut¬ 
tering  my  life.  I  then  had  some¬ 
thing  in  common  with  the  Maytag 
repairman  —  no  one  was  calling  ei¬ 
ther  of  us.  And  just  because  I  said, 
'You’re  a  pitiful  excuse  for  a  human 
being,  and  I  hope  your  neighbor’s 
dog  files  a  paternity  suit  against 
you."  Maybe  I  should  have  apolo¬ 
gized.  Nope...  I  just  adopted  a  pup 
when  they  were  bom;  after  all,  I 
couldn’t  resist  a  puppy  who  handles 
the  truth  recklessly  AND  has  a  bad 
haircut?  So  much  for  atonement!!- 

Though  this  flash  of  insight  into 
human  behavior  should  have 
flipped  my  radar  --  not  so.  During 
an  evening  of  merriment,  I  net 
someone  new  (sort  of  "fresh  flot¬ 
sam").  No,  not  just  a  man...  a  hero, 
a  love  slave  in  denim.  We  pledged 
our  devotion,  our  eternal  desire, 
our  lives,  our  souls.  We  laughed, 
we  danced,  and  we  toasted  our  new 
found  happiness.  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  sobered  up,  I  realized 
that  this  deity  had,  in  fact,  the 
mental  prowess  of  crop  dust,  and 
the  personality  of  stale  yogurt. 
When  he  said  he’d  call  me,  I  told 
him  my  phone  number  had  been 
changed,  and  that  I  didn’t  know 
what  it  was.  He  said  he’d  stop  by 
again.  I  moved  in  the  night. 

Lesson  learned  here?  Never,  and 
I  mean  NEVER,  allow  Jose,  Jack, 
Jim,  Johnnie,  or  any  other  100 
proof  persuader  to  blind  you  to  the 
very  real  possibility  of  rolling  over 
some  morning  and  looking  direct¬ 
ly  into  the  same  face  you’ve  seen  on 
the  walls  at  the  Post  Office. 

By  summer’s  end  my  dwindling 
bank  balance  prompted  me  to  re¬ 
adjust  my  lofty  employment  ideas. 
Though  my  hard  earned  college  de¬ 


gree  meant  I  could  work  anywhere 
for  minimum  wage,  I  had  set  my 
expectations  a  bit  higher.  When  an 
alluring  employment  opportunity 
at  "The  Westville  Drive-Through 
Boot  Outlet,  Breast  Reduction  Clin¬ 
ic,  Car  Wash,  Sperm  Bank,  and 
Chicken  Carry-Out"  was  practical¬ 
ly  thrown  at  my  feet,  I  passed.  I 
was,  after  all,  a  writer  of  merit;  I 
would  find  a  job  in  my  field;  I  was 
an  artiste! 

So  here  I  am,  writing  this  at 
work.  Poverty  prevailed,  and  I  was 
forced  to  deviate  from  my  rigid  ca- 


reer  objectives.  Though  I  possess  a 
paltry  command  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  coupled  with  a  background 
of  published  material,  the  almighty 
dollar  won  out;  and  I  was  forced  to 
seek  employment,  albeit  tempo¬ 
rary,  with  a  firm  not  especially  to 
my  liking. 

Oh,  excuse  me...  I  have  to  attend 
to  business  for  a  moment... 

"Hey  there,  welcome  to  ‘Gitcher 
Discount.’  Ya  need  some  help  er 
somethin?  You  mean  them  big 
apartments  with  the  high  rent? 
What  do  I  look  like,  one  of  them 


real  states  persons?  Oh...  CON¬ 
DOMS...  them  rubber  hats  fer  yer 
M-16...  well,  sure  they’re  all  on  sale. 
Was  ya  lookin  fer  new  ones,  or 
would  our  line  of  “previously  owned’ 
models  work  fer  ya?  Some  are  sec¬ 
onds.  Got  em  from  Norene  at  Pur¬ 
due  North  Central.  Where  they 
at?  The  same  place  they  always  is.., 
on  the  shelf  in  aisle  eight  next  to 
the  Valvoline.  If  we’re  all  sold  out, 
I’ll  WRITE  (I  told  you  I  was  a  writ¬ 
er)  ya  a  rain  check." 

Adios,  artistic  merit. 


Yale  grads  write  cookbook 
for  cafeteria  captives 


NEW  HAVEN,  CN  (CPS)  -Your  relationship  with 
cafeteria  sandwiches  may  be  getting  stale.  Maybe  it’s 
time  for  you  to  start  seeing  other  recipes.  Remember, 
love  means  never  having  to  say  you’re  hungry." 

So  reads  "Tray  Gourmet:  Be  Your  Own  Chef  in  the 
College  Cafeteria,"  a  book  that  promises  to  make 
memorable  meals  out  of  cafeteria  chow. 

The  192-page  paperback  by  former  Yale  Universi¬ 
ty  students  Larry  Berger  and  Lynn  Harris  (Lake  Isle 
Press,  $10.95)  offers  simple  solutions  to  ho-hum  in¬ 
stitutional  cooking  by  relying  on  the  microwave,  sal¬ 
ad  bar  and  condiments. 

Harris  and  Berger,  who  shared  Yale  cafeteria  meals 
together  since  their  freshman  year,  started  the  book 
years  ago. 

"We  had  a  microwave  and  a  big  salad  bar  ...  and  we 
turned  it  into  an  advanced  art  form,"  Harris  said. 
"We’re  the  ones  who  realized  that  the  microwave 
could  really  go  places." 

Since  publication,  the  authors  have  been  deluged 
with  similar  recipes  from  throughout  the  country. 
"People  will  call  and  say,  ‘Oh,  I  do  that,’  and  send  us 
their  recipes,"  Harris  said. 

A  chapter,  for  example,  is  devoted  to  'Multi-Cultural 
Tuna"  featuring  a  recipe  for  "Dead  White  Male  Tuna 
which  consists  of  "3/4  bowl  of  plain  tuna  fish  and  one 
heaping  soup  spoon  of  mayonnaise." 

By  adding  soy  sauce  and  chopped  green  pepper,  the 
recipe  converts  to  "Asian  Tima,"  add  curry  and  it  be¬ 
comes  "Indian  Tuna,"  and  Dijon  mustard  and  onions 
transform  the  dish  into  "Continental  Tuna." 

In  another  chapter,  "Rebel  Without  a  Sauce:  Re¬ 
habilitating  Plain  Pasta,"  and  "Algerian  Pasta"  fea¬ 
tures  tuna  and  raw  broccoli,  and  was  created  by  a  con¬ 
tributing  Yale  student  who  describes  it  "a  delightful 
mix  of  color  and  textures." 

Some  of  Berger  and  Harris’  tried-and-true  recipes 
are  stunningly  simple.  For  example:  "Pie  Betta  Kap¬ 
pa"  is  "one  slice  of  pie,  any  kind  with  2  scoops  of  ice 
cream,  any  kind." 

Students  can  now  disguise  that  inevitable  portion 
of  mystery  meat  served  in  college  cafeterias  across  the 
United  States. 

The  book  suggests  a  sauce,  for  example,  to  dress  up 
institutional  roast  beef:  microwave  a  combination  of 
peanut  butter,  Worcestershire  sauce,  lemon  juice, 
sugar  or  honey,  soy  sauce  and  a  dash  of  ginger. 

For  bland  pork  dishes,  the  book  offers  a  topping  of 
ketchup,  lemon  juice,  cinnamon,  red  pepper  flakes  and 


"as  many  drops  of  tabasco  as  you  dare." 

Other  recipes  in  the  cleverly  illustrated  book  include 
Nietzsche’s  Nachos,  Chinese  Peanut  Pasta,  Plato’s  Pita 
Pocket,  Holy  Guacamole,  Je  Ne  Sais  Quoi  Crepes 
and  Pita  Fajitas. 

"This  thoroughly  entertaining  book  is  surprisingly 
accurate,  entirely  practical  and  professionally 
wrought,"  says  Publisher’s  Weekly. 

The  Campus  Marketplace  says:  "This  trade  pa¬ 
perback  would  stand  on  its  own  as  a  humor  book,  but 
it’s  far  too  practical  to  be  dismissed  as  silly." 

Portions  of  the  proceeds  of  "Tray  Gourmet"  will  go 
to  the  Children’s  Defense  Fund.  Berger,  a  Rhodes 
scholar  at  Oxford  in  England,  graduated  summa  cum 
laude  in  1990  from  Yale,  where  he  won  the  under¬ 
graduate  fiction  writing  competition. 

Harris  is  also  a  summa  cum  laude  graduate  from 
Yale  and  is  now  a  free-lance  writer.  Illustrator  Chris 
Kalb,  former  graphics  editor  of  the  Yale  Daily  News, 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1990  with  a  degree  in  graph¬ 
ic  design. 


United  WSay 


THERE  ARE  TWO  SIDES  TO 
BECOMING  A  NURSE  IN  THE  ARMY. 

And  they're  both  repre- 
I  sented  by  the  insignia  you  wear 
as  a  member  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps.  The  caduceus  on  the  left 
means  you're  part  of  a  health  care 
system  in  which  educational  and 
career  advancement  are  the  rule, 

I  not  the  exception.  The  gold  bar 

on  the  right  means  you  command  respect  as  an  Army  officer.  If  you  re 
earning  a  BSN,  write:  Army  Nurse  Opportunities,  P.O  Box  771), 
Clifton,  NJ  07015- 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS.  BE  ALLYOU  CAN  BE. 


Spectator 


Sports 


The  North  Central  Centaurs 
receive  much  deserved  awards 


by  Ken  Peterson 

The  1991/92  basketball  season  for  the  Centaurs  came  to  an  official  end 
on  Thursday,  March  19th,  as  the  team  held  their  awards  dinner  at  Wing¬ 
field’s  Restaurant  in  Chesterton. 

Jay  Johnston  and  Rick  Heinrich  were  this  year’s  scoring  leaders. 
Heinrich  was  also  the  winner  of  the  metal  attitude  award.  Jim  Alworth 
received  the  three-year  varsity  award  and  was  named  the  team  captain, 
and  the  Most  Valuable  Player  award  went  to  Eugene  McGregor. 

NCAA  checks  athlete’s  legal  fees 


TAMPA, FL  (CPS)  —  The  Na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  is  investigating  whether  a  for¬ 
mer  University  of  South  Florida 
basketball  player  accused  of  rape 
and  battery  received  discounted  le¬ 
gal  fees. 

The  NCAA  has  asked  the  school 
to  respond  to  a  report  that  says 
Marvin  Taylor  received  special  ben¬ 
efits  in  the  form  of  discounted  legal 
services  from  an  athletic  booster 
who  represented  him  in  court. 

Chancellor  Charles  Reed  recently 
told  the  Florida  Board  of  Regents 
that  he  didn’t  believe  an  NCAA  vi¬ 
olation  had  occurred. 

According  to  NCAA  rules,  stu¬ 


dent  athletes  should  be  treated  no 
differently  than  other  students. 

Last  month,  University  of  South 
Florida  President  Frank  Borkows- 
ki  apologized  for  the  school’s  mis¬ 
handling  of  rape  allegations  against 
Taylor.  A  Board  of  Regents  inquiry 
revealed  that  Taylor  continued  to 
play  despite  allegations  he  had 
raped,  harassed  or  battered  six 
women. 

The  report  charged  that  top  uni¬ 
versity  administrators  knew  of  the 
charges  and  withheld  information 
to  allow  Taylor  to  continue  to  play. 

The  school’s  athletic  director  re¬ 
cently  resigned  under  pressure. 


Women's  College 


Call  Out 


The  Athletic  Office  on 
campus  is  making  an 
aggressive  attempt  to 
provide  a  women's  college 

Sorts  program  for  stu- 
mts  at  PU/NC.  The 
sports  under  consideration 
are:  softball,  basketball, 
golf  and  volleyball.  Stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  making 
a  commitment  to  any  of 
these  sports  should  contact 
Mr.  Jack  A.  Peters,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Student  Activities/ 
Athletics,  LSF  103  (B). 


Thursday,  April  2,  1992 
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PU/NC  vs.  IU/N 

6th  Annual  Blood  Donor  Challenge 

Join  us  in  the  two-way  competition  fea¬ 
turing  Purdue  University  North  Central 
and  Indiana  University  Northwest! 

This  semester  Indiana  University  North¬ 
west  and  Purdue  University  North  Central 
will  compete  to  see  which  school  will  do¬ 
nate  the  most  pints  of  blood  during  the 
American  Red  Cross  Bloodmobile  Drive. 

A  plaque,  symbolic  of  this  competition, 
will  be  awarded  to  the  winning  school. 
Purdue  University  North  Central  has  not 
lost  to  I.U.N.  in  its  5  years  of  competition. 
Every  blood  donor  will  receive  a  sticker 
representing  his/her  participation  in  the 
great  blood  challenge.  Those  individuals 
reaching  the  one  gallon  donation  level 
will  receive  a  pin. 

Life  is  the  goal,  and  You  are  the  one  who 
can  make  it  happen. 

Please  donate  and  score  a  pint  for  your 
school. 


American 
Red  Cross 


DATE: . Wednesday,  April  8, 1992 

TIME: . 10:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 

LOCATION: . LSF  Lounge 

Contact  Mr.  Jack  Peters,  Director  of 
Student  Activities/Athletics,  in  LSF  103B 
if  you  would  like  to  reserve  your  time  in 
advance. 


Thursday,  April  2,  1992 


New  Releases 

BASIC  INSTINCT 

Slick,  supercharged  whodunit  heavily  embellished  with  kinky  sex, 
gory  violence  and  other  manipulative  devices  aimed  at  grabbing 
attention.  Michael  Douglas  plays  a  San  Francisco  police  detective 
who  becomes  romantically  involved  with  a  prime  murder  suspect;  a 
rich,  icy  bisexual  blonde  (Sharon  Stone).  The  film  offers  modest 
suspense,  Hitchcock-style.  But  events  unfold  with  mechanical 
cadence,  and  the  abundance  of  sleaze  and  cheap  thrills 
undermines  the  drama.  (R)  FAIR  MYSTERY  DRAMA  DIR-Paul 
Verhoeven  LEAD-Michael  Douglas  RT-127  mins.  (Profanity,  nudity) 

NOISES  OFF 

Only  a  few  funny  scenes  survive  in  this  disappointing  screen 
version  of  the  British  stage  comedy.  The  farce,  about  a  bumbling 
English  theater  troupe,  is  transposed  to  the  United  States.  And  the 
revised  venue  fails  to  work  properly  in  the  context  of  the  actors' 
actual  experiences  that  become  entangled  with  their  stage  roles. 
The  top  cast  includes  Michael  Caine,  Carol  Burnett,  Denholm  Elliott 
and  Julie  Hagerty.  Their  excellent  talents  have  scant  effect  with  the 
unfortunate  material.  (PG-13)  FAIR  COMEDY  DIR-Peter 
Bogdanovich  LEAD-Carol  Burnett  RT-104  mins.  (Profanity) 

VOYAGER 

Bizarre  drama  about  a  globe-trotting  scientist  who  is  attracted  to  a 
pretty  young  woman  who  reminds  him  of  a  long-abandoned  lover. 
Could  this  person  be  the  man's  daughter?  Sam  Shepard  plays  this 
world-wise  but  forlorn  character  with  some  conviction.  But  the  film, 
shot  in  various  countries,  progresses  with  a  down-beat 
atmosphere  in  keeping  with  the  title  character's  sorrowful 
demeanor.  Julie  Delpy  is  fine  as  the  girl  of  his  dreams.  Strictly  foi 
art  house  patrons.  (PG-13)  FAIR  DRAMA  DIR-Volker  Schlondorff 
LEAD-Sam  Shepard  RT-110  mins. 
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MOVIES 

Current  Showings 

AMERICAN  ME  (R)  EDWARD 
JAMES  OLMOS  —  EARNEST 
YET  FLAT  ACCOUNT  OF 
HISPANIC  KIDS  INVOLVED 
WITH  CRIME  (FAIR) 

ARTICLE  99  (R)  RAY  LIOTTA  — 
FAST-PACED  MEDICAL 
COMEDY  ABOUT  RENEGADE 
DOCTORS  IN  A  VETERANS 
HOSPITAL  (GOOD) 

BLAME  IT  ON  THE  BELLBOY 

(PG-13)  DUDLEY  MOORE  — 
SERVICEABLE  COMEDY  OF 
ERRORS  INVOLVING 
CHARACTERS  WITH  SIMILAR 
NAMES  (GOOD) 

FRIED  GREEN  TOMATOES  (PG- 
13)  KATHY  BATES  — 
ENDEARING  TALE  OF  FEMALE 
FRIENDSHIP  IN  DEEP  SOUTH 
(GOOD) 

GLADIATOR  (R)  JAMES 
MARSHALL  —  FAMILIAR  RING 
DRAMA  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN 
WHO  BOXES  TO  PAY  FATHER'S 
DEBTS  (FAIR) 

THE  HAND  THAT  ROCKS  THE 
CRADLE (R)  REBECCA  DE 
MORNAY  —  NANNY  FROM 
HELL  TERRORIZES  A  YUPPIE 
FAMILY;  SOCKO  THRILLER 
(GOOD) 

THE  LAWNMOWER  MAN  (R) 
JEFF  FAHEY  —  MILDLY 
RETARDED  MAN  GETS 
IMPROVED  INTELLIGENCE; 
ROUTINE  MELODRAMA  (FAIR) 

MEDICINE  MAN  (PG-13)  SEAN 
CONNERY  —  HIGH-MINDED 
YET  TEPID  TROPICAL  DRAMA 
ABOUT  A  SCIENTIST  SEEKING 
CANCER  CURE  (FAIR) 

MEMOIRS  OF  AN  INVISIBLE 
MAN  (PG-13)  CHEVY  CHASE  — 


DRAB  COMEDY  INVOLVING  A 
MAN  WHO  BECOMES 
TRANSPARENT  (FAIR) 

MY  COUSIN  VINNY  (R)  JOE 
PESCI  —  KLUTZY  BROOKLYN 
LAWYER  HANDLES  A  MURDER 
CASE  IN  ALABAMA;  FROTHY 
FISH-OUT-OF-WATER  FARCE 
(GOOD) 

ONCE  UPON  A  CRIME  (PG) 
JOHN  CANDY  —  SILLY, 
HYPERACTIVE  COMEDY 
INVOLVING  A  LOST  POOCH  IN 
MONTE  CARLO  (BORING) 

STOPI  OR  MY  MOM  WILL 
SHOOT  (PG-13)  SYLVESTER 
STALLONE  —  OVERBEARING 
MOM  DRIVES  HER  SON,  THE 


COP,  UP  THE  WALL  (FAIR) 

WAYNE’S  WORLD  (PG-13)  MIKE 
MYERS  —  BUBBLY 
ADOLESCENT  COMEDY  BASED 
ON  "SATURDAY  NIGHT  LIVE" 
SKETCHES  (GOOD) 

COMING  ATTRACTION 
PAM  DAWBER  AND  EUGENE 
LEVY  ARE  THE  STARS  OF  THE 
ACTION  COMEDY  "STAY 
TUNED."  THE  MORGAN  CREEK 
PRODUCTIONS'  FILM  TELLS 
THE  STORY  OF  A  SUBURBAN 
COUPLE  WHO  REARRANGE 
THEIR  TROUBLED  MARRIAGE 
THROUGH  AN  ALTERNATE  TV 
DIMENSION. 


/until  I  iWN  A  YAST 
OF  D&C&IT  THAT  No  ONE 

covu  possibly  control/ 


wild  Kingdom 


Distributed  by  Tribune  Media  Services 

By  Anthony  Rubino,  Jr. 


Illlllllim 


PESOF  DADS 


“When  I  was  a  hoy  of  14,  my  father  was  so  ignorant. . .  But  when  1  got  to  be  21, 
1  was  astonished  at  how  much  he  had  learned  in  7  years.” — Mart{  Twain — 


r  You're  not  going  out 
|  dressed  like  that!  Are  | 
yew?!  My  god 
you're  hall 
naked!  Why  don't 
you  take  off  all  your 
clothes  and  carry  o 
big  sign  that  says; 
"RAPE  ME!  RAPE  | 
.ME!  RAPE  ME!" 


Young 

—Dad 


% 


^$o  are  ya  gettin'  ^ 

The— 

any  good  weed  up 

Reclining 

at  school?  Hey,  it's 
cool,  1  snort  it 
sometimes  too  ya 

— Dad 

& 

know.  Did  you  get 
than  new  album  by 
Black  Toad. ..yea 

that's  what  1 
meant...  Black 

J  Crow.  It's  really 

1  really  hot...  uh... 

^Home-boy.  CV 

The — 
Burned 
Out 
—Dad 


When  I  was  your  age 
had  to  walk  53.5  miles 
every  day.  And  that 
wasn't  to  school  either 
Mister!  That  was  to  the 
Asbestos  factory! 

I'd  work  for  40  hours, 
and  then  I'd  walk  . 
another  50  miles  to 
school!  And  back  £ 
then  we  didn't  walk  on 
our  feet  like  you  kids  do 
today.  We  walked  on 

nhSriMiPPBH  ilfA^yMiryJr.  1 991 


Do  what  you  want. 
God  knows  I  can't 
stop  you.  Why 
should  you  care 
what  I  think 
anyway?  I'm  |ust 
your  father.  If  you 
want  to  ruin  your  life 
that's  fine  with  me. 
As  long  as  you 


Oh  hi.  What  are 
you  doing  home? 
Is  it  Christmas 
already?  What? 
You  graduated?! 
Hey  that's  super. 
Listen  while  you're 
up  could  you  mak< 
the  TV  just  a  hair 
louder’ 


As  long  as  YOU  are  ' 
under  MY  roof  and  I 
om  paying  the  bills, 
than  YOU  will  do 
what  I  say.  When 
YOU  start  paying 
the  bills  then  YOU 
can  do  what  YOU 
want.  But  until  that 
time  arrives  then 
YOU  will  do  what 
I  say.  Do  YOU 
understand  what  I 
am  saying  to  YOU 


or  do  I  have  to. 


THINGS  DADS  SAY 
WHILE  PAYING  BILI 


Turn  that  Damn  music  down! 

Don't  moke  me  come  over  there! 

You'll  do  it,  ond  you'll  like  it! 

Don't  folk  to  your  mother  like  that! 

Whot  do  I  look  like?  A  bank?! 

Oh  God,  please  just  take  me  nowl! 

Wipe  that  smirk  off  your  face!  ^ 

Go  get  me  an  aspirin.  .  .  , 

Never  mind  what  I  do,  just  do  whot  I  say!  ,  , 
Tell  mommy  to  fix  me  a  little  drink. 

This  is  aoinq  to  hurt  me  a  lot  more  than  iF s  going 


Wild!  Kingdom  By  Anthony  Rubino,  Jr. 

.ki.1,  .I.M  1  .Hall  never  see  /  A  billboard  lovely  a.  a  tree  /  Indeed, 
nulccf  the  hWhoarde  fall  /  I’ll  never  m  a  tree  at  aU."— Ogden  ZVoeh— 


When  advertising  agencies  get  lazy. 


(net  to  be  confused  with  “When  Cortocnisls  get  loiy.*) 


HEY  YOU 


m 
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Wolfbane 


THE  Crossword  by  Samuel  K.  Fliegner 


e«Ni>MC$  cAeACe  A  Ej&uno 
^  oF  c*4ti£UN  A*JA 
T  )«n?TKvATinTrt« 
/Poum^Au  1 
1  CANOlCATELT 


As  wte^ftfee*.  Afffcfcne^, 
A*«A6A  SWRAA  WASVMffTM 
lNSvOe*S  Atm.  A  GfASS  Wi 
cAtjCAPATS-  'WeuNeD  ■R'Y 

_  _  r\  rv*.MJ.iAkVA 


He  ‘*mc>  MT  VekQ  tN  THe 
‘fytM.'W  tvuoOue  AfAe/tcA 

\Alftti\lM  *Us  CHMU/,WlA. 

TUt  V«U/^  eL0Ae,\M)Wr 


ie£!Ye&!  it's  euVisyfA 
UitoEiAOe/ "hie  wag  \6 
9eA0.' uve  ^  jsr 
W*4G .'  «>  Afte^T  THERE 
eNou«>H  corpses 
n  wAS«- 
NCrTfcl? 
/ 


Spencer  Green 


You're  a  great 

PERSON,  RANCV!  HOW 
CAN  YOOLETTHtS  WOMAN 

treat  voo  lire  this?// 


f  THaTs/'i  good  I 
V  Reason  ) 


51 

52 

53 

56 

63 

66 

69 

c  1992  Tribune  Media  Services 

46  Passport 
endorsement 

47  Be  or  under 
follower 

49  Humperdinck 
heroine 

51  Example  ot  360 
54  Ta)  Mahal  site 

56  “The  Sun 
—  Rises" 

57  Term  of 
endearment 

63  —  tennis 

64  Sacrifice 

65  Trumpet  sound 

66  Lat.  abbr. 

67  Shortly 

68  Beam  acronym 

69  Liqueur  glass 

70  Billionth:  pref. 

71  Penetrate 


ACROSS 
1  Rogue 
6  Needle 

10  Kon  - 

14  Miscue 

15  “—  Britannia" 

16  Previously 
owned 

17  Lone  Ranger’s 
sidekick 

18  Type  type:  abbr 

19  Monsieur’s 
dream 

20  Term  of 
endearment 

22  Noted  Speaker 

23  Consequently 

24  Flair 

26  Strauss  opera 

30  Eydie’s  mate 

32  Triplet 

33  Alliance 
letters 

35  A  Ford 

39  Not  kosher 

41  Revel 

43  Part  of  HRH 

44  Religious 
imaae 


DOWN 

1  Collections 

2  Boast 

3  Composer 
of  15A 

4  Speck 

5  For  the 
present 


COLLEGE 


SERVICE 


6  Norwegian 
maestro 

7  Frontier 
settlement 

8  Jai  — 

9  Cross  out 

10  Term  of 
endearment 

11  Rhone  feeder 

12  McCarthy  or 
Kline 

13  That  is 

21  Spenser’s 
Ireland 

25  Declare 

26  Mix 

27  A  Guthrie 

28  Easter  flower 

29  The  —  (term 

of  endearment) 
31  Black  toucan 
34  Dismounted 
34  Dismounted 

36  1/4  deck 

37  Lat.  verb 

38  Faithful  to 
Burns 

40  Kind  of  club 
42  Furious 
45  —  de  geste 
48  Dustbin 

50  Common  people 

51  Orchid  tuber 

52  Disciple  of 
Socrates 

53  Dam  in  Egypt 
55  “I  don’t  — 

respect" 

58  A  Chaplin 

59  —  Bator 

60  Cartoonist 
of  old 

61  Indian 

62  Berlin  title 


YEAH  BOB  by  Darryl  Kluskowski 


See  Page  15 
for  the 
puzzle 
solution 


Ml 

The  Beautiful  Choice 


Your  Source 
for  Help 
and  Hope™ 


WWW  ITS  LIKE  TOWKEUPTDA  FRESt  CUP  OF  COFFEE., 


ARTHRITIS 

FOUNDATION® 


K7Y  At©  HELEN'S  LIFE- LONS  PREAM  OF  VISITING  BUTTE,  MONTANA 
WAS  EWEt?  BY  A  SIMPLE  TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERROR  ON  THEIR 
PLANE  TICKETS. 
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Monday 

April  27 

Tuesday 

April  28 

Wednesday 
April  29 

Thursday 

April  30 

Friday 

May  1 

8  am 
to 

10  am 

BIOL  204/1,  2  (230  &  239) 
BIOL  206/1  (329) 

GBM  129/1  (218) 

GNC  064/1  (328) 

MA  111/1  (LSF  77) 

MA  153/1  (211) 

MA  154/1  (LSF  77) 

NUR  225  (LSF  18) 

MA  111/4  (329) 

MA  134/1,  2  (230) 

MA  153/3  (328) 

MA  224/1  (216) 

NUR  123  (239) 

RHI  341  (213) 

SOC  100/4  (LSF  46) 

ENGL  101/1  (LSF  32) 
ENGL  101/2  (LSF  42) 
ENGL  101/4  (LSF  62) 
ENGL  102/1  (LSF  60) 
ENGL  442  (LSF  46) 

GNC  063/1  (217) 

NUR  224  (216) 

NUR  240  (LSF  18) 

A&D  113  (318) 

BIOL  212  (119) 

ENGL  102/8  (LSF  60) 
ENGL  327  (LSF  56) 

GBG  127/2  (215) 

PSY  120/3  (LSF  77) 

STAT  213  (218) 

COM  114/1  (LSF  6) 

F&N  303/1,  2  (LSF  77) 

PHIL  111  (211) 

NUR  231  (LSF  62) 
NUR  280  (216) 


10:15  am 
to 

12:15  pm 

ASTR  263  (328) 

BIOL  131  (216) 

CHEM  256  (360) 

GBM  288/1  (218) 

MA  111/2  (211) 

PSY  120/1,  2  (230  &  239) 

BIOL  132/1  (112) 

COM  212  (LSF  6) 

CPT  110/4  (117) 

ENGL  262  (LSF  18) 

GBG  126/1  (217) 

GNC  065/1  (216) 

GNT  220/1  (361) 

IET  104/1  (360) 

NUR  230/1,  2  (239) 

RHI  322  (219) 

SOC  100/5  (I/3F  46) 

SPV  252/1  (261) 

SPV  376/1  (119) 

STAT  114/1  (216) 

BIOL  241  (119) 

CHEM  116  (239) 

COM  240  (LSF  6) 

ENGL  100/1  (LSF  32) 
ENGL  101/3  (LSF  42) 
ENGL  101/5  (LSF  62) 
ENGL  102/2  (LSF  60) 
ENGL  102/3  (LSF  77) 
ENGL  102/4  (216) 

ENGL  267  (LSF  18) 

GBM  280/1  (218) 

MA  153/2  (328) 

MA  223/1  (360) 

SPAN  102/1  (LSF  56) 
STAT  301/1  (361) 

CHEM  112  (360) 

CHEM  256L  (314) 

ENGL  101/8  (LSF  60) 

ENGL  101/9  LSF  42) 

ENGL  102/9  (LSF  56) 

GBG  127/3  (215) 

GNC  100/1  (LSF  249) 

IDIS  436/2  (LSF  62) 

MA  154/6  (213) 

COM  114/2  (LSF  249) 

COM  114/3  (LSF  6) 

COM  114/6  (LSF  18) 

COM  114/7  (LSF  62) 

CPT  110/1  (215) 

ENGL  373  (LSF  32) 

GBG  270  (217) 

MA  153/4  (211) 

SOC  100/1,2  (230&239) 

IKK)  pm 
to 

EDFA  400  (261) 

ART  150  (113) 

CDFS  255  (216) 

BIOL  221  (239) 

COM  114/4  (LSF  32) 

EET  154  (239) 

BIOL  132/2(112) 

CHEM  119  (239) 

BIOL  242  (112) 

COM  114/5  (LSF  46) 

ENGL  351  (LSF  32) 

EDCI  306  (LSF  42) 

ENGL  100/2  (119) 

ECON  210/1  (230) 

COM  114/8  (LSF  62) 

3:00  pm 

GBG  127/1  (217) 

EDCI  307  (LSF  42) 

ENGL  101/6  (117) 

EDCI  314  (LSF  42) 

COM  318  (LSF  6) 

GBG  224/1  (218) 

ENGL  227  (LSF  249) 

ENGL  102/5  (213) 

EET  303  (361) 

CPT  110/2  (215) 

GNC  064/2  (328) 

ENGL  331  (LSF  60) 

ENGL  102/6  (LSF  32) 

ENGL  100/3  (LSF  211) 

GBM  281/1  (211) 

MA  111/3  (329) 

GBA  228/1  (LSF46) 

ENGL  102/7  (LSF  62) 

ENGL  101/10  (261) 

MA  262  (213) 

MA  162  (216) 

PSY  311  (211) 

SOC  324  (LSF  18) 

SPAN  202/1  (LSF60) 

GBG  126/2  (217) 

MUS  250  (LSF  32) 

PHYS  210  (215) 

PSY  360  (211) 

SOC  100/6  (LSF  77) 

FR  102  (LSF  56) 

GBA  227/1  (LSF  46) 

GNC  071/1  (LSF  249) 

MA  153/6  (361) 

MA  154/2  (360) 

MGMT  200/1  (328) 

NUR  118/1  (261)  , 

NUR  214  (230) 

SPAN  102/2  (LSF  60) 

TG  110/1  (113) 

ENGL  101/11  (LSF  249) 
ENGL  102/10  (211) 

GNC  070  (119) 

GNC  100/2  (213) 

H&S  320  (LSF  18) 

IET  262  (FMSL) 

MGMT  200/2  (LSF  62) 
MGMT  445  (215) 

PHYS  152  (216) 

RHI  212  (219) 

SPAN  102/3  (LSF  56) 

SOC  100/3  (LSF  77) 

3:15  pm 
to 

5:15  pm 


CPT  224/1  (213) 

EDPS  230  (LSF  42) 
F&N  203  (219) 

GER  202(LSF60) 
HIST  152/1,2  (LSF  77) 
NUR  233(LSF  18) 
PHYS  220  (217) 

RHI  291  (219) 


ENGR  195E/1  (215) 

GBA  230/MGMT  201  (328) 
GBG  333  (218) 

MA  154/7  (329) 

NUR  355  (LSF  18) 

SPY  240  (216) 


AUS  115  (119) 

C  S  140/CPT  175E/1  (117) 
ENGL  100/4  (LSF  62) 
ENGL  101/7  (LSF46) 

MA  154/3  (329) 

NUR  208  (LSF  18) 

SPY  374/1  (216) 


ART  222  (113) 

CPT  110/5  (117) 

ENGL  102/11  (LSF  62) 
HIST  152/3  (LSF  6) 
POL  101  (LSF  18) 

PSY  120/4  (LSF  77) 
SPV  374/2  329) 

SPY  375/1  (216) 


CPT  110/3  (215) 

GBG  260/1  (218) 

PCTX  201/1,2  (230&239) 


5:30  pm 
to 

7:30  pm 


BIOL  206/2  (117) 

CPT  224/2  (213) 

ENGL  101/12  (LSF  60) 
ENGL  420  (LSF  32) 
GNT  220/2  (218) 

MA  111/8  (217) 

MA  153/7  (211) 

MA  154/4  (329) 

MET  111  (230) 

MUR  119/1  (226) 

PSY  120/5  (LSF  62) 


CPT  154  (117) 

ECON  251  (213) 

EET  152  (215) 

ENGL  101/13  (LSF  60) 
ENGL  102/13  (LSF  249) 
GBA  340  (328) 

GBA  341  (LSF  46) 

GBM  385  (216) 

IET  250/  451  (211) 

MA  111/5  (218) 

MA  153/5  (329) 

MA  154/8  (361) 

MET  142  (360) 

MET  230  (119) 

MGMT  200/3  (LSF  62) 
NUR  119/2  (226) 


CET  280  (318) 

COM  114/9  (LSF  6) 
CPT  276  (215) 

ENGL  102/12  (LSF  42) 
GBA  227/2  (LSF  77) 
GBA  371  (LSF  46) 
GNC  071/2  (LSF  249) 
IDIS  436/1  (LSF  18) 
IET  354  (FMSL) 

MA  223/2  (360) 

MA  224/2  (319) 

MET  315  (313) 

ST  AT  114/2  (328) 


A&D  255  (LSF  32) 
CPT  280  (217) 

CNC  065/2  (319) 

PSY  120/6  (211) 
SPAN  202/2  (LSF  56) 
SWRK  363  (360) 
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AUTOMOBILES  AND  PARTS 

1979  Olds  Custom  Cruiser  station 
wagon;  power  steering,  brakes,  tape 
deck -$750.  Call  464-1789. 


1980  Honda  Accord  engine  for 
sale;  can  hear  running.  Can  be 
used  for  parts  -$250.  Call 
PU/NC,  ext.  213  or  879-7692 
and  ask  for  Connie. 


TUTORS 

Stumbling  about  in  English-land? 
I  Are  you  fraught  in  fragments?  Do 
I  your  participles  dangle,  are  your 
commas  misplaced,  or  do  you  think 
I  onomatopoeia  is  a  town  in  Italy? 

Help  is  as  close  as  your  telephone. 
I  Just  call  879-8049  for  rates  and 
•  further  information.  I  will  tutor 
English,  type  papers,  and  check  for 
mechanical  and  grammatical  er¬ 
rors,  but  NOT  rewrite. 


ANSWERS 


HELP  WANTED 

‘EXTRA  INCOME  '92* 

Earn  $200-$500  weekly  mailing 
1992  travel  brochures.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  send  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  to:  J.R.  Travel, 
P.O.  Box  612291,  Miami,  FL  33161 

FAST 

FUNDRAISING 

PROGRAM 

Fraternities, sororities, student 
clubs.  Earn  up  to  $1000  in  one 
week.  Plus  receive  a  $1000  bonus 
yourself.  And  a  FREE  WATCH 
just  for  calling  1-800-932-0528,  ext. 
65. 

EARN  EXTRA  INCOME 

Earn  $200-$500  weekly  mailing 
travel  brochures.  For  information 
send  a  stamped  addressed  enve¬ 
lope  to:  ATW  Travel,  P.O.  Box 
430780,  South  Miami, FL 


PU/NC  has  established  a  developmental  testing 
program  to  help  insure  that  students  enroll  in  ap¬ 
propriate  course  levels. 

Many  students  feel  that  developmental  courses  are 
not  necessary  for  academic  success,  even  though  high 
school  records  may  indicate  otherwise.  The  placement 
program  allows  students  to  test  out  of  developmental 
courses. 

There  are  also  many  students  who  wish  to  enroll  at 
the  proper  course  levels  in  mathematics  and  English 
but  are  unsure  of  what  those  levels  are.  This  program 
is  designed  to  help  with  that  decision. 

The  program  is  a  three-hour  testing  session  during 
which  students  are  tested  in  English,  reading  and 
mathematics.  Students  receive  enrollment  advise¬ 
ment  based  on  test  results. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  nursing,  elementary 
education,  or  any  science  should  take  the  GNC  088 
placement  test,  offered  at  the  end  of  each  testing  ses¬ 
sion. 


A  student  has  the  opportunity  to  test  out  of:  GNC 
063  (Basic  mathematics),  GNC  064  (Fundamentals  of 
Algebra),  GNC  070  (Review  of  Basic  English),  GNC 
071  (Reading  Enhancement),  GNC  088  (Fundamen¬ 
tals  of  Science),  and  ENGL  100  (English  Composition). 

Students  can  conceivably  test  out  of  Math  111;  stu¬ 
dents  CANNOT  test  out  of  Study  Skills  or  Geometry, 
if  Geometry  is  an  entrance  requirement  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  degree  program. 

The  following  testing  sessions  remain: 

April  4 1  pm  to  4  pm  or  7  pm  to  10  pm 

May  4 . 1  pm  to  4  pm  or  7  pm  to  10  pm 

May  26 . 1  pm  to  4  pm  or  6  pm  to  9  pm 

June  8,  June  22,  July  6,  July  20,  and 

August  13 . all  from  1  pm  to  4  pm  or  6  pm  to  9  pm 

To  reserve  a  place  in  a  testing  session,  contact  the 
Community  College  secretary,  ext.  263  in  SWRZ 
203A.  There  is  no  charge  to  take  the  tests. 
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SUMMER  JOBS!  Com¬ 
plete  Guide  to  Employment 


in  the  National  Parks-  10,000 
jobs.  Work  on  Cruise  Ships- 
listings  for  all  cruise  lines. 
$5.95  each,  $10.95  for  both. 
GreatPlains  Publishing,  Box 
1903,  Joplin,  MO  64801. 


Going  to  Purdue  Calumet  this  fall? 

ke  someone  to  car  pool  with, 
preferably  a  non-smoker. 

Call  Susie  at  465-7710. 

•  . 


Lower  Hie  numbers 
and  raise  your  odds. 


Controlling  your  blood  pressure  can  reduce  your  chances 
of  heart  disease.  Have  your  blood  pressure  checked. 


^  American  Heart  Association 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

CET  208  (313) 

BC  235  (361) 

CPT  110/7  (318) 

BC  345  (318) 

COM  114/10  (LSF  60) 

CET  253  (313) 

EET  155  (239) 

CPT  110/8  (216) 

COM  415  (LSF  6) 

COM  114/11  (LSF  6) 

ENGL  382  (LSF  56) 

CPT  155  (117) 

EET  202  ( 239) 

CPT  110/6  (215) 

ENGR  195E/2  (215) 

CPT  224/3  (361) 

ENGL  101/14  (LSF42) 

CPT  282  (217) 

F&N  303/3  (LSF  46) 

ECON  210/2  (239) 

7:45  pm 
to 

ENGL  102/14  (LSF32) 

ENGL  101/15  (LSF  60) 

GBG  127/5  (328 

GBA  228/2  (LSF  62) 

GBA  228/3  (LSF  62) 

ENGL  102  /15  (LSF  32) 

GBG  260/3  (213 

GBA  375  (46) 

9:45  pm 

GBG  127/4  (211) 

GBM  129/2  (218) 

GBM  280/2  (218) 

GBG  126/3  (218) 

GBG  260/2  (LSF  46) 

GNC  063/2  (319) 

GEOS  120  (LSF  18) 

GBM  281/2  (213) 

C13M  289  218) 

IET  364  (FMSL) 

IET  224  (211) 

MET  320  (328) 

GNC  100/3  (1,5F  249) 

SPV  374/3  (211) 

IET  266  (FMSL) 

PSY  120/7  (LSF  18) 

HTST  104  (LSF  18 

SPV  478  (216) 

MET  160  (361) 

SPAN  102/7  (LSF  18) 

HiT  104/2  (FMSL) 

MA 1 1 1  /6  (329) 

MA I  54/5  (261 ) 

MliT  I()2  (113) 

Mir  214  (319) 
rYS  219  (230) 

TG  110/2  (25D) 

MET  302  (313) 

PHYS  218  (217) 

SOC  100/7  (216) 

SOC  574  (LSF  77) 

SPV  252/3  (119) 

SPV  374/4  (117) 

SPV  385  (329) 

SPV  574  (211) 

TG  200  (215) 

Friday 


IHI 191  (117) 

SPV  252/2  (21  6) 
srv  331  (215)  srv  474 
(318) 

Sl'T  301/2  ( 360) 


I  All  students  who  have  conflicts  in  their  examination  schedule,  or  who  have  over  two  examinations  on  the  same  day,  please  try  to  resolve  the  matter  with  your  instructors.  If  the 

I  matter  cannot  satisfactorily  be  resolved,  report  to  the  Registration  Office  prior  to  April  10,1992.  Students  must  adhere  to  the  above  schedule.  There  will  be  no  changes  in  this 
schedule  unless  authorized  in  writing  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Services.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  a  makeup  examination  if  they  fail  to  report  a  conflict. 
The  number  within  parentheses  indicates  the  room  in  which  the  examination  is  to  be  held.  The  final  exam  periods  for  Saturday  classes  will  be  on  May  2  during  the  times  that 
the  courses  normally  meet. 


house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the  Ms.  Cecelia  Baker,  academic  assistant,  Student  Support  Services,  attended  a 

professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy  TRIO  Training  academic  workshop  March  22-24  at  Grambling  State  University, 

Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publicity  and  Publications.  Louisiana. 


announcements 


Faculty  promotions  announced  by  the  Purdue  Trustees  at  their  March  20 
meeting  include  the  following:  Dr.  Patricia  Buckler  to  associate  professor  of 
English;  Prof.  S.  Kim  Genovese  to  associate  professor  of  nursing;  Prof.  Paul 
Tombers  to  associate  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  technology;  and  Dr. 
Laura  Unger  to  associate  professor  of  chemistry.  These  promotions  become 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  1992-93  academic  year. 

The  Math/Physics  Section  received  a  grant  to  purchase  a  used  Molectron  Dye 
laser,  value  $30,000,  to  be  housed  in  the  new  Atomic/Molecular  Physics  lab  for 
use  in  spectroscopy  research.  A  second  grant  was  received  for  purchase  of  seven 
used  Tectronix  oscilloscopes,  value  $15,600,  to  replace  aging  scopes  in  the 
General  Physics  lab.  Both  grant  proposals  were  submitted  by  Dr.  Santaram 
Chilukuri,  section  chair  and  professor  of  physics. 


honors  and  awards 


Mr.  William  Boklund,  part-time  instructor,  was  recognized  as  a  “Distinguished 
Hoosier”  by  Gov.  Evan  Bayh  for  his  work  in  the  area  of  child  support 
enforcement 


Ms.  Ceil  Grinstead,  admissions  credit  analyst  was  selected  “Outstanding 
Woman  at  PU/NC”  and  honored  at  the  10th  annual  Women  on  the  Move 
Conference,  March  21. 


appointments  and  elections 


Prof.  Carol  Muha-Ronneau,  assistant  professor  of  nursing,  was  elected 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the  American  Heart  Association,  Porter 
County  division,  for  a  two-year  term. 


radio-tv  appearances 


Mr.  James  Lamp!,  part-time  instructor,  appeared  on  LaPorte  cable  channel  4  on 
March  24  as  guest  panelist  for  a  National  Issues  forum  discussing  free  speech. 


books  and  articles 


Dr.  Mimi  Norton,  assistant  professor  of  English,  reviewed  Elizabeth  Peters 
The  Last  Camel  Died  at  Noon  at  the  Westchester  Public  Library  on  March  19 
and  at  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library  on  March  20,  as  part  of  the  “Bookmarks 
at  Noon”  series. 


Prof.  Larry  Seibert,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  had  an  in-class 
teaching  exercise,  “Advertising  Project,”  published  in  the  teachers  manual  of 
Business,  3rd  ed.,  1991,  by  Pride,  Hughes  and  Kapoor,  published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Dr.  Christine  Lehmann,  associate  professor  of  mathematics,  and  Dr.  Linda 
Duttlinger,  associate  professor  of  developmental  studies  and  acting  chair  o  t  e 
Community  College,  spoke  at  the  16th  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Association  for  Developmental  Education,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in i  F 'ebraary. 
Dr.  Lehmann  spoke  on  “How  They  Do  It:  British  Post-Secondary  Mathematics 
Education,”  a  subject  she  investigated  while  on  sabbatical  leave  in  Cambridge 
England,  during  Spring  semester,  1991.  Dr.  Duttlinger’s  topic  was  Research  On 
Study  Skills  By  Age  and  Sex.” 


Prof  Mick  Lantis,  assistant  professor  of  computer  programming,  presented  a 
paper,  “System  Development  for  Non-Majors,”  at  the  Midwest  Computer 
Conference,  March  27,  at  Purdue  Calumet. 


Ms.  C.  Kay  Leeper,  guest  lecturer  in  English  and  history,  presented  a  paper, 
“Antebellum  Era  Women’s  Scrapbooks  Public/Personal  Narratives:  The  Case  of 
Ann  Elizabeth  Buckler,”  at  the  1992  American  Culture  Association’s  national 
meeting,  March  21,  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Prof.  Joan  Chesterton  and  Prof.  Arnold  Brown,  assistant  professors  of 
supervision,  designed  and  conducted  a  three-day  workshop,  “Unions  and  the 
New  Management,”  for  Litton  Precision  Gear,  March  16-18,  in  Oak  Lawn,  Ill. 

On  March  19,  they  met  with  selected  managers,  supervisors  and  employees  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  to  determine  training  needs  in  a  changing  environment. 

Dr.  Nuri  Zeytinoglu,  associate  professor  of  mechanical  engineering 
technology,  attended  the  19th  annual  Faculty  Engineering  Conference  on  Power 
Plants,  Feb.  21,  in  Chicago.  He  and  Dr.  Rajappa  Papannareddy,  assistant 
professor  of  electrical  engineering  technology,  and  Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant 
professor  of  supervision,  presented  papers  at  the  American  Society  of 
Engineering  Education  Illinois/Indiana  Section  conference,  March  13-14,  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend.  Dr.  Zeytinoglu  presented  “Integration 
of  Computer  Aided  Drawing  and  Traditional  Manual  Drawing  in  Freshman 
Drawing  at  Purdue  University  North  Central”;  Dr.  Papannareddy  presented 
“Evaluation  of  Circuit  Simulation  Packages  in  Electrical  and  Electronic 
Circuits”;  and  Dr.  Tomal  presented  “Conducting  Technical/Engineering 
Presentations  -  Improving  the  Communication  Skills  of  Engineering 
Students.” 

Mr.  Gerald  Lewis,  director  of  financial  aid,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Student  Assistance  Commission  of  Indiana,  March  11,  in  Indianapolis. 

Ms.  Joy  Banyas,  coordinator  of  publications,  publicity,  and  Printing  Services, 
and  Mr.  Fred  Miller,  director  of  development,  attended  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  university  relations  staffs  from  all  Purdue  campuses,  March  24,  at 
Purdue  West  Lafayette.  Ms.  Banyas  gave  a  short  presentation  on  how  new 
equipment  has  increased  office  productivity. 

Ms.  Brenda  David  and  Ms.  Brenda  Washington,  computer  operators;  attended 
the  Downsizing  Expo,  March  10,  in  Chicago. 

Prof.  Larry  Seibert,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  spoke  on  “How  to 
Price  Products  for  the  Wholesale  and  Retail  Market”  at  “Indiana  Crafted,”  the 
convention  of  arts  and  crafts  manufacturers,  Feb.  24,  in  Indianapolis.  On  March 
26,  he  presented  “Effects  of  Salespersons’  Influence  on  Product  Preference  as  a 
Determinant  of  Group  Shoppers’  Decisions  of  Consumer  Durables”  at  the 
Midwest  Business  Administration  Association  conference  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  supervision,  presented  a  paper, 
“Biotechnica!  Career  Education,”  at  the  American  Technical  Education 
Association’s  national  conference,  March  14,  in  Indianapolis.  He  also  conducted 
the  exemplary  initiation  ceremony  of  Epsilon  Pi  Tau,  honorary  technology 
fraternity,  March  13,  in  Indianapolis.  On  March  4,  he  conducted  a  team  building 
workshop  for  the  management  staff  of  LaPorte  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 


speaking  engagements 


Prof.  Karen  Lieberman-Nissen,  assistant  professor  of  restaurant,  hotel,  and 
institutional  management,  made  a  presentation  on  nutrition  for  children  to 
mothers  of  preschoolers  as  part  of  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library  s  KidStuff 

program,  March  11. 


etc. 


Ms.  Christine  Seyser  began  as  student  services  coordinator  for  the  Westville 
Correctional  Center  on  March  2,  replacing  Paula  Howard,  who  resigned.  On 
March  16,  Dr.  Steve  Chen  began  duties  as  the  new  academic  systems  manager 

in  the  Computing  Center. 


a.  ?-  s; 
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Gail  Barker 

My  name  is  Gail  Barker  and  this  is  my  sec¬ 
ond  year  at  Purdue  North  Central.  I  have 
been  active  in  the  Women’s  Support  Group, 
study  groups,  and  tutoring.  Becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  student  activities  is  very  important 
to  me,  and  I  want  other  students  to  realize 
that  school  is  so  much  more  than  just  class¬ 
es  and  homework.  Since  I  was  elected  to  the 
Student  Senate  last  year,  I  have  been  the 
chairperson  for  the  Senate  forums  and  served 
on  the  Part  Time  Teacher  Award  Committee.- 

I  am  working  on  a  degree  in  Elementary 
Education,  and  eventually  I  want  to  get  a 
Reading  or  Special  Education  Endorsement 
so  that  I  can  better  understand  the  special 
students  in  the  classroom. 

I  live  in  DeMotte  with  my  fourteen-year- 
old  daughter  Jennifer.  When  I  have  free 
time,  I  enjoy  reading  anything  except  horror 
books. 

Julie  Thompson 

Salutations  —  I’m  an  English  major  here 
at  PU/NC.  This  is  currently  my  fourth  year 
in  the  garden  spot  of  Indiana  —  I  hope  to 
graduate  sometime  before  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

My  friends  tell  me  I  have  an  outgoing  per¬ 
sonality  -  who’s  to  argue  with  friends?  I  can 
be  assertive  and  persistent  when  the  situa¬ 
tion  arises  --  yet  I  am  patient  and  tactful 
99.9%  of  the  time. 

I  am  running  for  Student  Senate  because 
I  enjoy  people  and  I’d  like  to  see  the  student 
body  represented  as  openly  and  fairly  as 
possible. 

Johnny  Nguyen 

In  observing  the  overall  atmosphere  on 
campus,  one  can  see  many  faces  filled  with 
stress  and  tension  due  to  thoughts  of  the 
future.  This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  times  in  our  lives. 

Somehow,  fate  has  all  brought  us  togeth¬ 
er  to  share  a  part  of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
We  have  a  great  student  body  here,  with 
people  from  all  walks  oflife.  This  combina¬ 
tion  of  generations  and  different  ethnic  back¬ 
grounds  has  tremendous  potential  to  aid  us 
j"  °ur  journey  through  life.  We  can  all  learn 
from  one  another  and  help  one  another  along 
the  rough  road  ahead  of  us. 

.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  our  situations 

this  life  and  make  the  world  work  for  us? 
Each  and  every  one  of  us  here  has  made  the 
decision  that  we  do  not  want  to  merely  ex¬ 
ist,  but  wish  rather  to  excel  and  reach  for  all 
those  starry  dreams. 

There  is  so  much  this  school  has  to  offer, 
}f  you’d  only  get  involved.  We  have  to  make 
it  happen.  It  won’t  be  easy,  but  nothing  is 
Unpossible  if  we  unite  and  rise  above.  Elec¬ 
tions  for  the  1992/1993  Student  Senate  are 
once  again  upon  us:  make  a  difference... 


From  the  editor’s  keyboard... 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Spectator,  several  errors  were  made  by  a  well-intentioned  but 
exhausted  staff.  Normally,  errors  are  noted  and  remedied,  either  by  editorial  chastise¬ 
ment  or  reprints. 

However,  the  last  issue  contained  political  coverage  that,  unfortunately,  was  victim 
to  our  mistakes,  we  inadvertantly  transposed  the  names  of  candidates  Diane  Soliday 
and  Gloria  Thode  under  their  photos. 

We  recognize  the  sensitive  nature  of  our  error.  We  hope  that  this  special  issue  recti¬ 
fies  any  inconvenience  to  the  candidates,  as  well  as  the  student  constituents. 

We  attempt  to  keep  errors  our  at  a  minimum;  however,  should  mistakes  be  noted,  it  is 
appreciated  if  they  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Spectator  editors. 


contribute  your  voice  to  representation.  Do 
not  sit  in  idle  silence  while  life  passes  you  by. 
Democracy  for  the  students. 

Vote  for  Johnny  Nguyen . Peace! 

Joann  Turner 

I  am  a  proud  member  of  the  current  Sen¬ 
ate  where  I  hold  the  office  of  Secretary.  I 
have  served  on  several  oommittees  including 
the  Part-Time  Teacher  Selection  Committee, 
the  Scholarship  Selection  Committee,  and 
the  Presidents  Luncheon  Committee,  which 
started  the  ground  work  for  Purdue  Pride 
Week  that  the  Senate  sponsored  last 
semester. 

I  will  be  entering  my  Senior  year  and  com¬ 
pleting  a  degree  in  Liberal  Studies.  My  pri¬ 
mary  area  of  study  is  Marketing  and  Busi¬ 
ness  and  I  am  a  student  member  of  the 
American  Marketing  Association.  I  like  to 
keep  busy,  so  aside  from  school  I  work  part 
time  at  J.C.  Penney  and  coach  a  drill  and 
dance  team  at  Rogers  High  School. 

Debbie  Williams 

I  have  been  a  student  at  Purdue  North 
Central  for  2-1/2  years.  I’m  majoring  in  su¬ 
pervision  and  I  will  receive  my  associates  de¬ 
gree  in  May. 

I  am  interested  in  "what's"  going  on  at 
Purdue  North  Central.  My  membership  in 
several  school  and  church  committees  will 
benefit  my  duties,  if  chosen,  for  the  Student 
Senate. 

As  a  Senator,  I  feel  I  can  be  of  help  to 
students.  I  am  not  afraid  to  voice  my  opin¬ 
ion,  which  might  come  in  handy  as  a  Sena¬ 
tor! 

Sheri  Wilson 

I  am  in  my  third  year  of  study  at  PU/NC, 
majoring  in  biology.  My  career  goals  are  to 
eventually  receive  a  Ph.D  in  genetics  and 
teach  at  the  university  level. 

I  have  many  creative  ideas  concerning  ex¬ 
tra-curricular  activities,  fund  raisers,  and  ed¬ 
ucation  policies  that  I  believe  will  benefit  the 
student  body. 

With  my  election  to  the  Student  Senate, 

I  hope  to  bring  about  many  positive  changes 
that  will  greatly  enhance  the  atmosphere 
of  PU/NC. 

Diane  Soliday 

I  have  been  a  student  at  PU/NC  for  two 
years,  and  am  majoring  in  math.  I  have 
helped  out  in  the  Senate  this  year,  and  when 
a  Senate  position  opened,  the  Senators  vot¬ 
ed  for  me  to  fill  the  position. 

If  am  elected  to  serve  on  the  1992/1993 
Senate  I  hope  to  increase  the  scholarship 
fund.  Also,  I  will  represent  the  students 
and  strive  to  fill  their  needs.  Make  your 
vote  count  on  April  6  and  7.  Vote  for  Diane 
Soliday! 

Dee  Bingham 

I  am  currently  Vice  President  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Senate,  and  hope  to  serve  our  campus 
for  the  third  year  if  reelected.  I  have  served 
on  many  campus  committees,  coordinated 
several  fund  raisers  for  the  Senate  scholar¬ 
ship  fund,  and  have  been  actively  involved 
in  Student  Senate  meetings  and  functions. 

In  addition,  I  am  also  involved  in  numer¬ 


ous  other  projects  and  activities  at  PU/NC. 
I  serve  as  the  Aids  Facilitator  for  the  cam¬ 
pus,  and  will  continue  with  this  in  the  fall. 
I  am  a  member  of  Student  Support  Services, 
Students  in  Free  Enterprise,  a  Chancellor 
Guide,  and  work  part-time  in  the  Admis¬ 
sions  Office. 

I  feel  the  Student  Senate  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  1991-92  and  I  pledge  that  if  re¬ 
elected  1992-93  will  be  even  greater. 

I  promise  to  represent  your  wishes,  and  try 
to  insure  they  are  carried  out.  I  really  enjoy 
people,  and  in  doing  good  for  others.  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  be  available  to  you  and  pledge 
my  commitment  to  serve. 

Maggie  Bedroya 

My  name  is  Maggie  Bedroya,  and  I  am 
running  in  the  1992-1993  Student  Senate 
elections.  The  Student  Senate  sounds  like 
a  great  way  to  become  involved  with  Purdue 
University  North  Central.  To  be  elected 
into  the  Student  Senate  means  that  I  would 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  my  fellow  class¬ 
mates,  and  I  would  try  to  resolve  their  prob¬ 
lems  with  policies  that  PU/NC  holds. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  my¬ 
self.  I  graduated  from  Portage  High  School 
in  1991.  During  high  school  I  was  involved 
in  many  activities,  from  the  Spanish  Club  to 
the  Pep  Club.  I  enrolled  at  Purdue  last 
semester,  and  plan  on  receiving  my  associ¬ 
ates  degree  in  accounting  by  the  end  of  next 
year.  I  am  a  full-time  student,  and  work  part 
time  in  the  Sitter  Service. 

If  you  would  like  a  Senator  who  will  help 
as  well  as  listen  to  you,  then  —  Vote  Maggie 
for  Student  Senate! 

Ken  Peterson 

I  m  running  for  Student  Senate;  I  was 
thinking  of  running  for  U.S.  Senate,  but  de¬ 
cided  against  it  when  that  august  body 
caught  hell  over  their  "checks  and  balances". 
I  believe  I  would  serve  well  as  a  Senator  be¬ 
cause  Tm  approachable,  Tm  concerned  about 
PU/NC  and  its  students,  and  I  don’t  write 
bad  checks.  Remember... 

Ken  Peterson  for  Student  Senate! 

Gloria  Thode 

I  was  raised  and  lived  in  LaPorte,  IN. 
When  I  started  PNC  in  1990  I  was  working 
frill  time  and  taking  three  classes. 

Now,  I’m  pleased  to  say  that  Tm  laid  off 
permanently  and  am  attending  full  time. 
My  major  is  going  to  be  in  Clinical  Psychol¬ 
ogy  and  I  am  presently  working  on  my  as¬ 


sociates  in  business. 

The  most  important  thing  in  my  life  is 
my  family.  My  previous  volunteer  work  has 
been  with  LaPorte  Hospital,  Swanson  Senior 
Citizens  Center,  LaPorte  County  Prison  for 
Women  Facility.  I  belong  to  the  Indiana 
Blues  Society,  Indiana  State  counselors  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  LaPorte  Jaycees.  My  in¬ 
terest  are  dancing  to  my  husband’s  music 
The  Elwood  Splinters  Blues  Band,  reading 
junk  magazines,  traveling,  riding  my  bike, 
working  out  at  the  YMCA  and  shooting  pool. 

My  motto  is  “People  are  my  business."  I 
would  be  honored  to  serve  and  represent 
the  student  body  if  I  were  elected. 

Rick  Day 

I  am  37  years  old,  married,  and  the  father 
of  a  2-1/2  year  old  little  girl  whose  name  is 
Amanda.  I  am  presently  enrolled  in  the 
pre-nursing  curriculum,  with  this  being  my 
third  full-time  semester.  I  am  a  member  of 
Student  Support  Services  and  also  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  Veteran. 

Being  a  life-long  resident  of  Michigan 
City,  I  have  watched  this  campus  evolve  in 
many  ways,  and  I  would  like  to  be  a  positive 
force  in  helping  to  steer  this  University  into 
the  future.  There  are  many  changes  coming 
in  the  near  future  at  this  campus,  and  the 
needs  of  the  students  MUST  be  well  repre¬ 
sented.  You,  the  student,  need  a  voice  in 
these  changes,  and  if  you  elect  me,  I  will  be 
that  voice. 

Positive  leadership  for  positive  change, 
for  ALL  the  students...  so,  on  April  6  and  7, 
think  of  the  future  of  this  campus,  then  vote 
for  what  I  promise:  POSITIVE  LEADER¬ 
SHIP. 

Sheilah  J.  Witten 

This  is  my  fourth  semester  at  Purdue 
University  North  Central.  My  friends  say  I 
am  friendly,  outgoing,  helpful,  dependable 
and  reliable.  My  major  is  Accounting.  My 
hobbies  are  games,  sports  and  bike  riding. 

I  am  currently  a  member  of  the  Student 
Support  Services.  There  I  help  tutor  stu¬ 
dents  in  math.  Plus,  I  work  in  the  Audio  Vi¬ 
sual  department.  If  you  ever  have  gone  to 
the  Wednesday  lunch  series,  you  will  see 
me  behind  the  camera  video  taping. 

I  am  running  for  Student  Senate.  As  a 
senator,  I  will  always  be  available  to  listen 
to  my  fellow  students’  opinions  and  assist 
new  students. 

No  bio  submitted  for  Todd  Lilley. 
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Monday 

April  27 


Tuesday 

April  28 


Wednesday 

April  29 


Thursday 

April  30 


Friday 

Mayl 


8:00  am 

to 

10:00  am 


BIOL  204/1,  2  (230  &  239) 
BIOL  206/1  (329) 

GBM  129/1  (218) 

GNC  064/1  (328) 

MA  111/1  (LSF77) 

MA  153/1  (211) 

MA  154/1  (LSF77) 

NUR  225  (LSF  18) 

NUR  280  (216) 


MA  111/4  (329) 

MA  134/1  &  2  (230) 
MA  153/3  (328) 

MA  224/1  (216) 
NUR  123  (239) 

RHI  341  (213) 

SOC  100/4  (LSF  46) 
EDCI  204  (LSF  42) 


ENGL  101/1  (LSF  32) 
ENGL  101/2  (LSF  42) 
ENGL  101/4  (LSF  62) 
ENGL  102/1  (LSF  60) 
ENGL  396  (LSF  62) 
ENGL  442  (LSF  46) 
GNC  063/1  (217) 
NUR  224  (216) 

NUR  240  (LSF  18) 


A&D  113  (318) 

BIOL  212  (119) 
ENGL  102/8  (LSF  60) 
ENGL  327  (LSF  56) 
GBG  127/2  (215) 

PSY  120/3  (LSF  77) 
ST  AT  213  (218) 

EDCI  204/2  (LSF  42) 


COM  114/1  (LSF  6) 

F&N  303/1  &  2  (LSF  77) 
PHIL  111  (211) 


10:15  am 

to 

12:15  pm 


ASTR263  (328) 

BIOL  131  (216) 

CHEM256  (360) 

GBM  288/1  (218) 

MA  111/2  (211) 

PSY  120/1  &  2  (230  &  239) 
COM  114/6  (LSF  6) 

NUR  231  (LSF  62) 


BIOL  132/1  (112) 
COM  212  (LSF  6) 
CPT  110/4  (117) 
ENGL  262  (LSF  18) 
GBG  126/1  (217) 
GNC  065/1  (216) 
GNT  220/1  (361) 

IET  104/1  (360) 

NUR  230/1  &  2  (239) 
RHI  322  (219) 

SOC  100/5  (LSF  46) 
SPV  252/1  (261) 

SPV  376/1  (119) 
STAT  114/1  (216) 


BIOL  241  (119) 
CHEM  116  (239) 
COM  240  (LSF  6) 
ENGL  100/1  (LSF  32) 
ENGL  101/3  (LSF  42) 
ENGL  101/5  (LSF  62) 
ENGL  102/2  (LSF  60) 
ENGL  102/3  (LSF  77) 
ENGL  102/4  (216) 
ENGL  267  (LSF  18) 
GBM  280/1  (218) 

MA  153/2  (328) 

MA  223/1  (360) 

SPAN  102/1  (LSF  56) 
STAT  301/1  (361) 


CHEM  112  (360) 
CHEM256L  (314) 
ENGL  101/8  (LSF  60) 
ENGL  101/9  (LSF  42) 
ENGL  102/9  (LSF  56) 
GBG  127/3  (215) 

GNC  100/1  (LSF  249) 
IDIS  436/2  (LSF  62) 
MA  154/6  (213) 


COM  114/2  (LSF  249) 
COM  114/3  (LSF  6) 

COM  114/7  (LSF  62) 

CPT  110/1  (215) 

ENGL  373  (LSF  32) 

GBG  270  (217) 

MA  153/4  (211) 

SOC  100/1  &  2  (230  &  239) 


1:00  pm 

to 

3:00  pm 


3:15  pm 

to 

5:15  pm 


5:30  pm 

to 

7:30  pm 


EDFA400  (261) 

EET  154  (239) 

ENGL  351  (LSF  32) 
GBG  127/1  (217) 

GBG  224/1  (218) 

GNC  064/2  (328) 

MA  111/3  (329) 

MA  162  (216) 

PSY  311  (211) 

SOC  324  (LSF  18) 
SPAN  202/1  (LSF  60) 


CPT  224/1  (213) 
EDPS230  (LSF  42) 

F&N  203  (219) 

GER  202  (LSF  60) 

HIST  152/1  &  2  (LSF  77) 
NUR  233  (LSF  18) 

PHYS  220  (217) 

RHI  291  (219) 

BIOL  206/2  (117) 

CPT  224/2  (213) 

ENGL  101/12  (LSF  60) 
ENGL  420  (LSF  32) 
GNT  220/2  (218) 

MA  111/8  (217) 

MA  153/7  (211) 

MA  154/4  (329) 

MET  111  (230) 

NUR  119/1  (226) 

PSY  120/5  (LSF  62) 


ART  150  (113) 

BIOL  132/2  (112) 
EDCI  306  (LSF  42) 
EDCI  307  (LSF  42) 
ENGL  227  (LSF  249) 
ENGL  331  (LSF  60) 
GBA  228/1  (LSF46) 
GBG  126/2  (217) 
MUS  250  (LSF  32) 
PHYS  210  (215) 

PSY  360  (211) 

SOC  100/6  (LSF  77) 
COM  491  (LSF  6) 


ENGR  195E/1  (215) 

GBA  230/MGMT  201  (328) 
GBG  333  (218) 

MA  154/7  (329) 

NUR  355  (LSF  18) 

SPV  240  (216) 


CPT  154  (117) 
ECON251  (213) 

EET  152  (215) 

ENGL  101/13  (LSF  60) 
ENGL  102/13  (LSF  249) 
GBA  340  (328) 

GBA  341  (LSF  46) 

GBM  385  (216) 

IET  250/451  (211) 

MA  111/5  (218) 

MA  153/5  (329) 

MA  154/8  (361) 

MET  142  (360) 

MET  230  (119) 

MGMT  200/3  (LSF  62) 
NUR  119/2  (226) 

PSY  350  (LSF  77) 


CDFS255  (216) 
CHEM  119  (239) 
ENGL  100/2  (119) 
ENGL  101/6  (117) 
ENGL  102/5  (213) 
ENGL  102/6  (LSF  32) 
ENGL  102/7  (LSF  62) 
FR  102  (LSF  56) 

GBA  227/1  (LSF  46) 
GNC  071/1  (LSF  249) 
MA  153/6  (361) 

MA  154/2  (360) 
MGMT  200/1  (328) 
NUR  118/1  (261) 
NUR  214  (230) 

SPAN  102/2  (LSF  60) 
TG  110/1  (113) 


AUS  115  (119) 

C  S  140/CPT  175E/1  (117) 
ENGL  100/4  (LSF  62) 
ENGL  101/7  (LSF  46) 

MA  154/3  (329) 

NUR  208  (LSF  18) 

SPV  374/1  (216) 


CET  280  (318) 

COM  114/9  (LSF  6) 
CPT  276  (215) 

ENGL  102/12  (LSF  42) 
GBA  227/2  (LSF  77) 
GBA  371  (LSF  46) 
GNC  071/2  (LSF  249) 
IDIS  436/1  (LSF  18) 
IET  354  (FMSL) 

MA  223/2  (319) 

MET  315  (313) 

STAT  114/2  (328) 


BIOL  221  (239) 

BIOL  242  (112) 

ECON  210/1  (230) 

EDCI  314  (LSF  42) 

EET  303  (361) 

ENGL  100/3  (LSF  211) 
ENGL  101/10  (261) 
ENGL  101/11  (LSF  249) 
ENGL  102/10  (211) 
GNC  070  (119) 

GNC  100/2  (213) 

H&S  320  (LSF  18) 

IET  262  (FMSL) 

MGMT  200/2  (LSF  62) 
MGMT  445  (215) 

PHYS  152  (216) 

RHI  212  (219) 

SPAN  102/3  (LSF  56) 

ART  222  (113) 

CPT  110/5  (117) 

ENGL  102/11  (LSF  62) 
HIST  152/3  (LSF  6) 
POL  101  (LSF  18) 

PSY  120/4  (LSF  77) 
SPV  374/2  (329) 

SPV  375/1  (216) 

A&D  255  (LSF  32) 

CPT  280  (217) 

GNC  065/2  (319) 

PSY  120/6  (211) 

SPAN  202/2  (LSF  56) 
SWRK363  (360) 


COM  114/4  (LSF  32) 
COM  114/5  (LSF  46) 
COM  114/8  (LSF  62) 
COM  318  (LSF  6) 
CPT  110/2  (215) 
GBM  281/1  (211) 
MA262  (213) 

SOC  100/3  (LSF  77) 


CPT  110/3  (215) 

GBG  260/1  (218) 

PCTX  201/1  &  2 

(230  &  239) 
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Ad  hoc  committee  votes  ‘no’ 
to  smoke-free  PU/NC 


On  March  12,  the  campus  ad  hoc  committee  on 
smoking  unanimously  recommended,  among  the 
twelve  members  attending  the  meeting,  that  the 
administration  designate  a  smoking  area  in  the 
LSF  building  to  accommodate  smokers. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  designated 
smoking  area  be  placed  in  some  part  of  the  area 
currently  designated  as  the  gameroom.  The  game- 
room  has  an  adjoining  area  that  is  normally  used 
for  storage;  it  will  also  be  considered  in  the  deci¬ 


sion  to  designate  a  smoking  area. 

Matters  which  the  committee  voted  not  to  dis¬ 
cuss  were  smoking  in  private  offices  (by  a  7  to  6 
vote),  whether  smoking  should  continue  in  Schwarz 
Hall  120  (by  a  12  to  0  vote),  and  whether  smoking 
should  continue  in  the  Library  Room  215  (by  a  12 
to  0  vote). 

The  committee’s  decision  not  to  discuss  these 
matters  results  in  smoking  conditions  remaining  as 
they  stand  now  for  those  rooms. 


Applications  are  now  being  accepted 
for  the  position  of 
editor  of  the  Spectator 
for  the  1992/1993  academic  year. 

Send  letters  of  application  to  the  Dean  of  Students  office. 


Book  sale  generates  money 
and  teamwork 


ROTC  rep  here  April  20 


A  proposal  to  initiate  a  Reserve 
Officers’  Training  Corps  (ROTC) 
program  at  Purdue  University 
North  Central,  with  courses  be¬ 
ginning  perhaps  as  early  as  next 
fall,  is  under  consideration. 

Army  ROTC  combines  universi¬ 
ty  course  work  in  military  science 
with  summer  training  sessions  to 
prepare  young  men  and  women  as 
officers  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Program 
graduates  are  commissioned  as  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenants  in  either  the  re¬ 
serve  or  active  forces.  Students 
enrolled  in  any  curriculum  offered 
by  the  university  leading  to  a  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  would  be  ROTC  eligi¬ 
ble.  Traditionally,  ROTC  programs 
are  divided  into  a  series  of  basic 
courses  for  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores  and  an  advanced  curricu¬ 
lum  for  upperclassmen. 

The  basic  courses  afford  students 
an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about 
the  Army  and  to  determine  their  in¬ 


terest  in  a  military  career.  En¬ 
rollment  in  these  offerings  poses 
no  military  obligation. 

Students  who  complete  the  basic 
curriculum  may  go  on  the  advanced 
courses,  per  department  consent. 
Acceptance  into  the  advanced  cur¬ 
riculum  DOES  CARRY  a  military 
service  obligation  --  active,  reserve 
or  a  combination  of  both  -  as  well 
as  a  monthly  stipend.  Typically, 
students  enter  an  ROTC  program 
their  freshman  year.  Some, 
though,  come  in  later  by  either  re¬ 
ceiving  constructive  academic  cred¬ 
it  or  combining  first-  and  second- 
year  courses. 

Why  ROTC  at  PU/NC?  Such  a 
program  would: 

•  increase  university  opportu¬ 
nities  for  attracting  other  federal  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  for  students. 

•  extend  the  university’s  com¬ 
prehensive  academic  nature,  there¬ 
by  broadening  its  student  appeal. 


•  prepare  students  for  a  practi¬ 
cal,  viable  career  in  a  field  that  is 
virtually  recession-proof. 

•  increase  student  career  op¬ 
tions  upon  graduation. 

•  increase  opportunities  for  vet¬ 
erans. 

•  be  consistent  with  Purdue’s 
land  grant  mission  (ROTC  is  of¬ 
fered  at  West  Lafayette). 

•  afford  expanded  cooperative 
opportunities  with  neighboring  In¬ 
diana  University  Northwest  (TUN), 
which  has  an  ROTC  program. 

As  the  consideration  process  con¬ 
tinues,  we  welcome  your  feedback. 
Please  direct  your  views  to  Dean  of 
Students  John  Coggins. 

CPT  Steven  L.  Green,  from 
IUN’s  ROTC  department,  will  be 
here  on  Monday,  April  20,  between 
11  am  and  2  pm  at  the  LSF  cafe¬ 
teria  entrance  to  answer  questions 
you  may  have  about  the  ROTC  Pro¬ 
gram. 


The  23rd  annual  PU/NC  book 
sale  took  place  March  27,  28  and  29 
at  Marquette  Mall  in  Michigan 
City.  The  sale  generated  $2643.35 
in  proceeds  which  will  be  used  to 
fund  Writing  Contest  Awards  and 
Goliard  Scholarship  Awards. 

Goliard  Scholarship  Awards  are 
given  to  full  and  part-time  students 
with  the  highest  grade  point  aver¬ 
ages  from  each  school.  Awards  are 
based  strictly  on  academic  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  the  award  recipiens  may 
use  the  money  in  any  way  they 
choose.  There  are  no  strings  at¬ 
tached;  students  do  not  have  to  ap¬ 
ply  or  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Barbara  Lootens,  book  sale  di¬ 
rector,  would  like  to  thank  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  students,  and  staff  for  their 
contributions.  There  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  whose  hard  work 
helped  make  the  sale  a  success: 
Susan  Lichtman,  Bemie  Lootens, 


Stuart  Blythe,  Pat  Babcock, 
Michael  Go  win,  Laura  Unger,  Fred 
Miller,  Keith  Schwingendorf,  Scott 
Smithson,  Nathan  Ochoa,  Paul 
Osisek,  Marc  Kniola,  Andy  Smith, 
Donna  Wozniak,  Virginia  Davis, 
Terri  Russ,  Kathy  Hutcherson, 
Andy  Collingwood,  Kim  Schlene, 
Rachel  Schlene,  Jon  Long,  Hal 
Phillips,  Barbara  Stanfield,  Pat 
Buckler,  Matt  Mills,  Linda  Akers, 
Josh  Nelson,  Jeremy  Nelson,  Crys¬ 
tal  Burkhart,  Ed  Bednar,  Robert 
Fry,  and  Gene  Norton. 

Mrs.  Lootens  would  like  to  give 
special  recognition  to  the  following 
custodial  staffpersons  for  loading 
and  transporting  books  to  and  from 
the  sale:  Jim  Lawrenz,  Ken 
Zarazee,  Jr.,  Ron  Wiencek,  Jon 
Long,  Larry  Nauyokus,  Russ 
Schmidt,  Carol  Wright,  Art  Stu- 
ber.  Bob  Hoffman,  Dave  Zeman, 
Newt  Rehlander,  and  Tom  Nelson. 


Notice  to  degree  candidates: 

If  you  plan  to  attend  commencement  ceremonies  and  have  a  first  or 
last  name  which  is  unusually  difficult  to  pronounce,  you  may  contact 
Library  Director  Mr.  K.R.  Johnson,  who  will  be  the  public  orator  at  the 
ceremony,  in  order  to  clarify  pronunciation. 


Monday, 

April  27 

Tuesday 

April  28 

Wednesday 

April  29 

Thursday 
April  30 

i  pm 

GET  208  (313) 

BC  235  (361) 

CPT  110/7  (318) 

BC  345  (318) 

COM  114/10  (LSF  60) 

CET  253  (313) 

EET  155  (239) 

CPT  110/8  (216) 

i  pm 

COM  415  (LSF  6) 

COM  114/11  (LSF  6) 

ENGL  382  (LSF  56) 

CPT  155  (117) 

EET  202  ( 239) 

CPT  110/6  (215) 

ENGL  102/16  (LSF  62) 

CPT  224/3  (361) 

ENGL  101714  (LSF  42) 

CPT  282  (217) 

ENGL  3917591  (LSF  42) 

ECON  210/2  (239) 

ENGL  102/14  (LSF  32) 

ENGL  101715  (LSF  60) 

ENGR  195E/2  (215) 

GBA  228/2  (LSF  62) 

GBA  228/3  (LSF  62) 

ENGL  102/15  (LSF  32) 

F&N  303/3  (LSF  46) 

GBA  375  (LSF  46) 

GBA  360  (328) 

GBM  129/2  (218) 

GBG  127/5  (328) 

GBG  126/3  (218) 

GBG  127/4  (211) 

GNC  063/2  (319) 

GBG  260/3  (213) 

GBM  28172  (213) 

GBG  260/2  (LSF  46) 

IET  364  (FMSL) 

GBM  280/2  (218) 

MET  320  (328) 

GBM289  (218) 

SPV  374/3  (211) 

GEOS  120  (LSF  18) 

PSY  120/7  (LSF  18) 

GNC  100/3  (LSF  249) 

SPV  478  (216) 

IET  224  (211) 

SPAN  102/4  (LSF  56) 

HIST  104  (LSF  18) 

TG  110/2  (25D) 

IET  266  (FMSL) 

SPV  385  (329) 

IET  104/2  (FMSL) 

MET  160  (361) 

SPV  574  (211) 

MA  11176  (329) 

MET  302  (313) 

TG  200  (215) 

MA  154/5  (261 ) 

PHYS218  (217) 

MET  102  (113) 

SOC  100/7  (216) 

MET  214  (319) 

SOC  574  (LSF  77) 

PHYS219  (230) 

SPV  252/3  (119) 

RHI  191  (117) 

SPV  374/4  (117) 

Friday 

May  1 


to 


SPV  252/2  (216) 
SPV331  (215) 
SPV  474  (318) 
STAT  30172  (360) 


All  students  who  have  conflicts  in  their  examination  schedule,  or  who  have  more  than  two  examinations  on  the  same  day,  please  try  to  resolve  the  matter  with  your  instructors. 

If  the  matter  cannot  satisfactorily  be  resolved,  report  to  the  Registration  Office  prior  to  April  10, 1992.  Students  must  adhere  to  the  above  schedule.  There  will  be  no  changes  in 
this  schedule  unless  authorized  in  writing  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Services.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  a  makeup  examination  if  they  fail  to  report  a  con¬ 
flict.  The  final  exam  periods  for  Saturday  classes  will  be  on  May  2  during  the  times  that  the  courses  normally  meet. 
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Know  your  candidates...  vote  April  6  and  7 


Maggie  Bedroya 


Sheilah  J.  Witten 


! 


Debbie  Williams 


Senate  elections  are  held 
in  the  LSF  cafeteria; 
students  are  invited  to  attend 
the  counting  of  the  ballots 
Tuesday,  April  7  at  7:15  pm 
in  the  Senate  office. 


Dee  Bingham 


Johnny  Nguyen 


Julie  Thompson 


Sheri  Wilson 


Joann  Turner 


Rick  Day 


Todd  Lilley 


Diane  Soliday 


Gail  Barker 


Gloria  Thode 
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Prof  becomes  student  again 

After  long  tenure  at  PU/NC,  Jeene  Gaines  retires  to  the  head  of  the  class 


PU/NC  Senate  president  fights 
for  revolving  seat 


He  describes  the  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  these  cliff  dwellers  as  quite 
advanced.  “They  built  stone  hous¬ 
es,  roads,  an  astronomical  obser¬ 
vatory,  and  had  an  extensive  trade 
network,”  says  Dr.  Gaines. 

Gaines  has  enjoyed  teaching  psy¬ 
chology  classes  at  PU/NC.  “Every 
new  class  is  a  challenge,”  says 
Gaines,  “a  whole  new  crop  of  stu¬ 
dents.”  Even  so,  he’s  enthusiastic 
enough  about  his  future  that  he 


doesn’t  anticipate  that  he’ll  miss 
teaching. 

Gaines  started  teaching  at 
PU/NC  when  classes  were  held  at 
Barker  Mansion  in  Michigan  City 
He  was  there  two  years  before  the 
Westville  campus  opened. 

The  two  biggest  changes  he’s 
seen  in  students  over  the  years  are 
that  there  are  more  students  com- 

•  See  Prof  page  2... 


Calculus  by  keyboard 


Purdue  math  profs  Schwingendorf  and  Dubinsky  use 
computers  to  teach  mathematical  concepts  and  constructs 


Dr.  Jeene  Gaines 


Photo/Susie  Halsey 


by  Vicky  Granzow 

At  the  end  of  this  semester,  Dr. 
Jeene  Gaines  will  trade  his  north¬ 
west  Indiana  “digs”  for  some  new 
(or  should  I  say  old?)  surroundings. 
After  two  part-time  and  twenty- 
six  full-time  years  as  an  instructor 
and  advisor  at  PU/NC,  Dr.  Gaines, 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology, 
is  retiring. 

Retirement  from  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  does  not 
mean  Gaines  will  be  taking  life 
easy.  Instead  of  living  idle  hours  of 
leisure,  he’ll  be  taking  archaeology 
classes  at  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona.  “Tm  changing  sides  of  the  lec- 
tum  to  learn  to  dig  holes  in  the 
ground,”  says  Gaines,  “to  keep  my 
brain  cells  from  rotting  away.” 

Gaines  plans  to  study  the  ar- 
chaelogical  sites  of  the  Anasazi  In¬ 
dians  who  lived  in  the  southwest. 


The  only  student  representative 
traditionally  allowed  the  floor  at 
Purdue  Board  of  Trustees’  meet¬ 
ings  held  on  the  Lafayette  campus 
has  been  from  the  Lafayette  cam¬ 
pus. 

The  Student  Senate  presidents  of 
three  regional  Purdue  University 
campuses  have  fought  to  change 
that  this  academic  year. 

Michael  Conn,  President  of  Pur¬ 
due  Calumet’s  Student  Senate; 
Kristina  Frazier-Henry,  Senate 
President  from  Purdue  at  Fort 
Wayne;  and  Noreen  Legan, 
PU/NC’s  Student  President,  decid¬ 
ed  that  this  was  not  representa¬ 
tion  enough. 

The  Board  of  Trustees’  does  vis¬ 


it  the  three  regional  campuses; 
however,  it  visits  only  one  campus 
each  year.  PU/NC  student  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  been  able  to  voice 
their  concerns  only  once  every  three 
years.  Some  regional  campus  sen¬ 
ate  presidents  —  those  serving  one- 
or  two-year  terms,  have  never  had 
the  chance  to  speak  at  the  Board’s 
meetings. 


Legan,  Conn  and  Frazier-Hen¬ 
ry  met  several  times  this  past  aca¬ 
demic  year  to  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Frazier-Henry  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  address  the  issue  for¬ 
mally  at  the  Board’s  off-Lafayette 
campus  meeting,  this  year  held  at 
Fort  Wayne.  She,  along  with  Legan 

•  See  Seat  page  2... 


Student  Senate  approves 
fee  allocations 


The  Student  Senate  approved  a 
1992/1993  student  service  fee  bud¬ 
get  at  the  senate’s  March  16  meet¬ 
ing.  This  year’s  budget  allocation 
of  $105,000  was  an  increase  of  10  % 
over  last  year’s. 

The  funds  were  divided  between 
student  activities  which  received 
two-thirds,  and  student  athletics 
which  received  one-third  of  the 
funds. 

Student  activities  include:  stu¬ 
dent  government,  F.A.C.E.,  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper,  sitter  service,  and 
tutor  services.  Student  athletics 
include:  intramural  athletics,  ten¬ 
nis,  golf,  racquetball,  intercolle¬ 
giate  basketball,  and  intercollegiate 
baseball. 


In  addition,  the  Senate  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  proposal  to  relocated  the 
source  of  funding  for  the  Sitter  Ser¬ 
vice  coordinator’s  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits,  as  that  salary  is  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den  on  the  student  service  fees  bud¬ 
get. 

A  relocation  of  this  fiscal  re¬ 
sponsibility  would  free  up  much 
needed  funds  for  expansion  of  oth¬ 
er  existing  student  programs. 

Chancellor  Alspaugh  agrees  that 
the  salary  is  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
student  service  fees  budget  and  in¬ 
tends  to  investigate  alternatives. 

See  page  two  for  a  breakdown  of  t 
the  monies  allocated  to  various  stu¬ 
dent  activity  organizations. 


by  Mark  Frey 

Mention  the  word  ‘Calculus’  to 
the  average  college  student,  and 
you’ll  likely  get  a  barely  repressed 
shudder  and  yelp  of  dismay  in  re¬ 
ply.  Request  a  limit  or  derivative 
of  a  function  at  a  crowded  lunch 
table,  and  silent  horror  will  be  your 
answer. 

To  many  students,  the  prospect 


of  learning  calculus  or  any  other 
mathematics  suggests  a  semester  of 
long,  boring  lectures. 

High-pressure  homework,  lone¬ 
ly  exams,  and  an  all-around 
painfully  difficult  time  are  the 
traits  expected  to  characterize  such 
a  task.  The  study  of  mathemat¬ 
ics,  to  say  the  least,  does  not  have 

•  See  Calculus  page  2... 
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Dr.  Schwingendorf  hard  at  play  with  his  Macintosh  and  calculus 
software. 
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Spectator  staff  suffers  loss 

Our  leader.  Spectator  editor  Con-  “What  the  hell  was  Halsey  me- 
nie  Szawara,  is  graduating.  tering  on  with  that  film?” 

Yeah,  she  whipped  us  into  sharp  I  do  not  exaggerate.  Emotions, 
shape  (though  a  few  blunt  edges  you  know,  like  exponents,  can  make 
remain  among  us)  and  now  she  is  stuff  swell  up. 
taking  off.  Connie  taught  us  the  need  for 

We  grow  nostalgic.  We  are  al-  quality  within  expediency,  form  as 
ready  reminiscing,  wistfully  re-  well  as  content,  precision  yet  pro¬ 
calling  her  expression,  her  leader-  ductivity.  She  taught  us  that  ev- 
ship,  her  words:  eryone  can  do  math,  so  she  kindly 

“Frey,  get  that  damn  copy  in  on  made  us  plan  our  pages  using  per- 
time!”  centages  and  measurement. 

Connie’s  sense  of  perfection  en-  “Millsap,  you  weenie,  use  a 
veloped  all  of  us  as  we  reverently  ruler!” 

fell  into  the  matrix  of  her  gentle  We  transformed  from  a  set  of 
yet  commandeering  approach,  bumbling,  underconfident  hacks  to 
Deadlines  were  to  be  met,  copy  in-  a  group  of  well-organized  strate- 
put  on  time,  pages  pasted-up  before  gists.  Connie  gave  us  a  sense  of  or- 
sunrise  on  print  day.  der,  of  place,  of  appropriateness. 

“Vicky,  four  hours  on  one  page  is  “Koker,  stop  saving  on  the  damn 

too  damn  long!”  hard  drive!” 

One  of  Connie’s  first  goals  was  to  Sarcasm  aside,  we  are  all  grate- 
procure  a  staff  that  could  meet  her  ful  to  Connie  for  what  she’s  done  to 
exacting  expectations  and  pull  off  us...for  us,  rather.  Truthfully,  she’s 
with  agility  her  ambitious  revisions  done  a  fine  job  executing  an  excel- 
for  the  paper’s  format.  Connie  is  a  lent  newspaper.  If  we  do  say  so 
stickler  for  geometric  balance,  ourselves. 

straight  edges,  mathematical  pro-  “Rudnick,  get  off  the  damn  corn- 
portion;  Her  esthetics.  And  we  puter...  now!” 
knew  it. 

Seat - 

Continued  from  page  1... 

and  Conn,  proposed  a  rotation  of 
student  governments’  speaking 
privileges  at  future  Board  meet¬ 
ings. 

Purdue  President  Steven  Beer¬ 
ing  and  Board  Chairperson  Bob 
Jesse  agreed  to  this  suggestion. 

Consequently,  Senate  Presidents 

- -  ' 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press  is  imperative,  as  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment.  The  Spectator  will  print  student  and  faculty  opin¬ 
ions.  We  strongly  encourage  you  to  communicate  with  us,  but  we  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  edit  and/or  shorten  letters.  Names  will  be  held  from 
publication  if  requested.  Views  expressed  in  this  newspaper  are  those 
of  the  staff  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  in  whole,  or  in  part,  those 
of  the  Purdue  University  North  Central  adminstration,  the  faculty,  or 
the  students. 
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Legan  and  Conn  have  both  been 
invited  to  report  to  the  Trustees  at 
the  April  30  meeting.  The  new  ro¬ 
tation  system  will  continue  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  regional  campus¬ 
es  in  the  fall,  with  Purdue  Fort 
Wayne  reporting  in  September, 
PU/NC  on  November  20,  and  Pur¬ 
due  Calumet  in  December. 


Allocation  Allocation 


Student  Activity  Budget 

Previous 

allocation 

Allocation 
sought  ($) 

Allocation 
sought  (%) 

approved 
by  Senate 

proposed 
by  Senate 

Student  government 

5000 

4275 

-14.5% 

6442 

28.8% 

FAC.E 

16650 

16650 

0.0% 

16150 

-3.0% 

Student  newspaper 

7800 

9400 

20.5% 

9400 

20.5% 

Sitter  Sendee 

21884 

24916 

13.9% 

24643 

126% 

Tutor  Sendees 

12600 

14080 

11.7% 

13700 

8.7% 

Student  Athletic  Budget 
intramural  Atnieocs 
Tennis 
Golf 

Racquetball 

Intercollegiate  basketball 
Intercollegiate  baseball 

TOTAL 

Intramural/Baseball  Complex 
Allocator  (fixed) 

TOTAL 

Prof - 
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ing  fresh  out  of  high  school,  and 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  av¬ 
erage  students. 

When  he  began  teaching,  there 
were  two  distinct  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents.  There  were  the  A  and  B 
students  who  had  been  out  of  school 
for  a  time  and  wanted  attend  col¬ 
lege  to  earn  a  degree.  There  were 
also  D  and  F  students  who  were 
here  because  they  could  not  get 
into  other  schools  or  because  they 
were  being  forced  to  attend  by  their 
parents.  There  were  very  few  C 
students.  Now,  Gaines  says,  “We 

Calculus - 

Continued  from  page  1... 

a  pleasant  popular  image. 

Enter  Professors  Keith  Schwin- 
gendorf  and  Ed  Dubinsky  of  Pur¬ 
due  University.  These  gentlemen 
of  math,  armed  with  a  newly-de¬ 
veloped  Calculus  pedagogy  and  an 
array  of  computer  models,  plan  to 
take  the  traditional  view  of  their 
subject  and  turn  it  upside  down. 
Their  admirable  goal  is  nothing 
less  than  a  totally  new  way  of 
learning  Calculus,  which  will  make 
pursuit  of  Newton’s  (and/or  Leib¬ 
niz’,  depending  on  your  loyalties) 
invention  not  only  possible,  but 
also  enjoyable  and  fulfilling,  for 
students  of  all  fields  and  abilities. 

The  Schwingendorf-Dubinsky 
program,  developed  under  a  grant 
from  the  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation,  is  based  on  several  decep¬ 
tively  simple,  yet  far  from  obvious, 
thoughts.  First,  Calculus  (and  in¬ 
deed  most  mathematics)  is  a  game 
of  concepts  and  constructs,  not  a 
framework  of  rote  and  repetition. 
Furthermore,  the  formulaic  rou¬ 
tines  usually  associated  with  math¬ 
ematics  are  simply  applications  of 
these  concepts  and  constructs. 
Once  basic  concepts  are  learned, 
says  Schwingendorf  (a  new  faculty 
member  at  PU/NC),  the  mechanics 
and  formulas  of  a  subject  become 
far  easier  to  understand  and  per¬ 
form. 

Concepts,  however,  cannot  be 
learned  well  by  listening  to  a  pre¬ 
pared  lecture  by  a  remote  author- 
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have  a  more  normal  distribution 
of  students.” 

“PU/NC  is  an  excellent  college,” 
says  Gaines.  “There  aren’t  many 
references  anymore  to  the  ‘campus 
in  the  cornfield’.. .There  is  a  very 
high  percentage  of  very  competent, 
very  dedicated  instructors  here.” 
He  never  had  a  desire  to  go  any¬ 
where  else. 

During  his  years  at  PU/NC,  Dr. 
Gaines  has  always  made  an  effort 
to  mingle  with  the  students.  “I 
have  always  felt  that  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  here  is  the  great  deal  of 
contact  between  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty  both  inside  and  outside  of 


ity  figure.  Concepts  must  be 
grasped  and  made  familiar.  To 
this  end,  they  must  be  used  and 
experienced  firsthand,  presented 
not  as  sterile  facts  on  a  page  but  as 
living  thoughts  to  be  reveled  in. 

In  order  to  bring  concepts  to  stu¬ 
dents,  the  Purdue  Calculus  Project 
introduces  several  innovative  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching.  Computer-based 
modeling  is  a  central  part  of  these 
methods;  future  mathematics  stu¬ 
dents  at  PU/NC  can  expect  to  spend 
a  significant  amount  of  time  in  the 
new  Macintosh  lab,  which  Schwin¬ 
gendorf  hopes  to  have  online  this 
fall.  This  computer  modeling  will 
provide  students  with  hands-on, 
interactive  experience  exploring 
the  thoughts  behind  mathematics, 
rather  than  inflexible  rote  exercis¬ 
es  in  the  application  of  formulas. 

Furthermore,  learning  will  be 
reinforced  through  cooperation  and 
group  projects.  “One  of  the  best 
ways  to  learn  something,”  says 
Schwingendorf,  “is  by  explaining 
it  to  or  discussing  it  with  another 
person. ..math  isn’t  something  you 
just  sit  down  and  do  by  yourself.” 
Thus,  a  cornerstone  of  the  program 
will  be  a  laboratory  atmosphere, 
with  cooperative  learning  which 
prompts  students  to  reflect  through 
verbalizing  their  work. 

Leading  naturally  out  of  this 
‘groups  in  a  laboratory’  approach 
(which,  incidentally,  bears  a  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  the  way  full¬ 
blown  professional  mathematicians 
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classes,”  he  says.  Dr.  Gaines  feels 
that  this  is  true  throughout  the  in¬ 
stitution  —  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  the  faculty,  “Everyone  treats 
the  students  with  a  great  deal  of 
care,  respect,  and  consideration.” 

As  Grand  Marshall  for  this  year’s 
commencement  exercises,  Dr. 
Gaines  will  lead  the  graduation 
procession. 

As  he  leads  the  procession  of 
graduates  to  new  beginnings,  he 
embarks  on  his  own  journey. 

PU/NC  wishes  him  as  much  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  endeavor  as  he  has  en¬ 
joyed  on  our  campus. 


actually  carry  out  their  trade)  is  a 
shift  of  the  teacher’s  role  from  that 
of  an  ivory-towered  lecturer  to  that 
of  a  mentor  and  leader  who  tries,  if 
anything,  not  to  lecture.  This  shift 
gives  students  more  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  the  success  of  the  program 
than  with  other  pedagogical  meth¬ 
ods.  The  Purdue  Calculus  Project  j 
will  “empower  students  to  take  re 
sponsibility  for  their  own  learning 

and  to  learn  from  each  other  as 
well  as  from  the  teacher.” 

The  hoped-for  goal  of  this  ap 
proach  to  learning  is  not  only  a  bet  j 
ter  understanding  of  Calculus  but 
also  a  change  in  student  attitudes 
toward  mathematics.  Focus  on  con  - 
cepts  in  conjunction  with  comput¬ 
er  modelling  will  make  Calculus 
less  foreign  and  unfriendly.  Group  I 
projects  both  in  discussion  and  on 
computers  will  reinforce  these  con 
cepts  while  building  a  sense  of  com¬ 
munity  and  camaraderie  for  the 
students.  In  the  end,  math’s 
formidable  and  frightening  image 
must  give  way. 

The  Purdue  Calculus  Project  has  I 
already  seen  success  at  its  origin  in 
West  LaFayette.  Professors 
Schwingendorf  and  Dubinsky  are 
now  in  the  process  of  disseminating 
the  program  to  pilot  schools  across 
the  country,  mainly  through  the 
use  of  training  seminars  for  teach¬ 
ers  who  will  try  the  new  method. 
Watch  for  the  program’s  upcoming 
growth  both  here  at  PU/NC  and  at 
other  schools. 
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Presidential  hopefuls  on  education 

Editor  s  note :  The  presidential  candidates'  views  and  comments  on  education  compise  what  we  hope  is  an  informative  guide  to  this  year's  elections. 

In  the  interest  of  completeness  and  fair  representation,  included  is  a  reprint  of  Jerry  Brown's  position,  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Spectator. 

Bush  pledges  to  build  aid  programs;  Buchanan  silent 


WASHINGTON  (CPS)  —  It’s 
been  four  years  since  George 
Bush  claimed  that  he  was  going 
to  be  the  “education  president.” 

Though  his  record  since  1988 
has  been  criticized,  President 
Bush  has  pledged  to  building  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  programs  and  fight 
political  correctness  on  college 
campuses  if  elected  this  year. 

Bush’s  budget  proposal  for 
next  year  includes  a  $6.6  billion 
request  for  Pell  Grants,  a  22 
percent  increase  from  1992. 

Though  the  president  has 
claimed  to  oppose  entitlements, 
he  said  his  proposed  Pell  Grant 
allocation  provides  enough  fund¬ 
ing  for  a  maximum  grant  of 
$3,700,  a  figure  $1,300  higher 
than  this  year. 

Also,  in  Bush’s  budget  propos¬ 
al,  loan  limits  on  guaranteed 
student  loans  are  increased,  the 
interest  on  student  loans  be¬ 
comes  deductible  for  federal  in¬ 
come  tax  and  no-penalty  with¬ 
drawals  from  the  Individual  Re¬ 
tirement  Accounts  when  funds 
are  used  for  education  become 
permissible. 

He  also  supports  raising  the 
ceiling  for  Pell  Grants  to  fami¬ 
lies  making  up  to  $50,000  a 
year.  . 

Bush  does  not  support  direct 
loan  proposals. 

He  has  said  that  reauthoriz¬ 
ing  current  student  loan  pro¬ 
grams  is  better  than  trying  to 
revamp  the  system  with  direct 
loans  and  has  expressed  consis¬ 
tent  support  for  broadening  the 


guaranteed  student  loan  pro¬ 
grams. 

Bush  told  The  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education  that  he  thinks 
that  students  with  good  grades 
should  get  larger  grants.  His 
proposed  “Presidential  Achieve¬ 
ment  Scholarship”  would  offer 
$500  to  Pell  Grant  recipients 
who  maintained  good  grades  in 
high  school  and  college. 

“Common  sense  tells  us  that 
tying  performance  to  reward  is 
an  effective  way  to  motivate  our 
children  to  strive  for  higher 
achievement,”  he  said. 

President  Bush  has  said  he 
opposes  giving  federal  financial 
aid  in  return  for  community  ser¬ 
vice.  He  claims  such  a  tool 
would  “preclude”  some  students 
from  receiving  aid  if  they  could 
not  perform  such  service. 

With  regard  to  political  cor¬ 
rectness  (PC)  issues,  Bush  says 
he  adamantly  opposes  the  move¬ 
ment.  “On  too  many  campuses, 
an  atmosphere  of  real  intoler¬ 
ance  for  dissenting  or  unfash¬ 
ionable  political  opinions  has  de¬ 
veloped,”  he  said  in  a  White 
House  release,  citing  speech 
codes,  one-sided  curriculum  re¬ 
quirements  and  limited  guest 
lectures  as  part  of  the  problem. 

He  expanded  on  his  concern 
about  PC  in  The  Chronicle:  “It’s 
ironic  that  the  same  time  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  throwing 
open  its  doors  —  and  universi¬ 
ties  —  to  democratic  values, 
some  U.S.  students  are  being 
prevented  from  sampling  the 


wares  for  a  free  and  open  mar¬ 
ketplace  of  ideas. 

“Intending  to  correct  past  in¬ 
justices,  political  correctness  all 
too  often  has  the  effect  of  replac¬ 
ing  old  prejudices  with  new 
ones.” 

Concerning  overall  education 
issues,  President  Bush  has  fo¬ 
cused  attention  on  his  America 
2000  initiative  and  his  Head 
Start  programs.  By  the  year 
2000,  the  president  said  he 
hopes  that  every  adult  American 
will  be  literate  and  have  “skills 
necessary  to  compete  in  a  global 
economy  and  exercise  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  citizen¬ 
ship.” 

Campaign  staff-persons  for 


Pat  Buchanan,  Bush’s  chief  Re¬ 
publican  opposition,  did  not  re¬ 
spond  to  repeated  requests  for 
background  information  on  his 
views  on  higher  education  or  to 
requests  for  an  interview  with 
the  candidate. 

However,  Buchanan  released 
the  following  statement  about 
his  views  on  public  education: 

“American  education  is  in  a 
state  of  decline,  largely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  ever-increasing  educa¬ 
tion  bureaucracy,  and  a  lack  of 
competition  within  the  system. 
From  affirmative  action  in  hir¬ 
ing,  to  busing  for  racial  balance 
and  assaults  on  uniform,  stan¬ 
dard  testing,  too  much  ideologi¬ 
cally  motivated  experientation 


has  been  inflicted  on  public 
schools. 

“To  revitalize  American  edu¬ 
cation,  we  need  vouchers  to  al¬ 
low  parents  to  sent  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  schools  of  their  choice. 
This  will  create  market  pres¬ 
sures  on  education  at  the  local 
level  to  produce  what  students 
need  most  —  real  learning. 

“In  addition,  local  education 
officials  need  the  authority  to 
hire  and  fire  teachers  and  the 
flexibility  to  respond  to  parental 
concerns  over  the  curricula. 
Teachers,  administrators  and 
principals  who  fail  to  deliver  the 
quality  demanded  and  expected 
by  parents  must  be  held  ac¬ 
countable.” 


Clinton  calls  for  incentives 
and  new  loan  programs 


WASHINGTON  (CPS)  —  The  core  of  Arkansas 
Gov.  Bill  Clinton’s  higher  education  platform  man¬ 
dates  that  loans  to  college  students  be  paid  back  as 
either  a  percentage  of  their  income  over  time  or 
through  voluntary  national  public  service. 

In  addition,  Clinton  wants  to  establish  a  trust 
fund  from  which  any  American  can  borrow  money 
for  a  college  education  —  a  program  he  labels  a  do¬ 
mestic  GI  Bill. 

To  fund  the  additional  aid,  Clinton  proposes  a 
budget  reallocation  and  pledges  of  more  money  to 
education. 

“Today  only  9  percent  of  the  budget  is  directed  to 
investing  in  our  future  —  education  and  training, 
child  health,  environmental  technologies,  research 
and  infrastructure.  We  need  to  double  that  share 
and  pay  for  it  by  converting  resources  no  longer 


Brown  calls  for  abolishment  of  DOE 


WASHINGTON  (CPS)  —  While  he 
was  governor  of  California,  Edmund 
G.  “Jerry”  Brown  claims  he  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  deal  with  regard  to 
higher  education. 

During  his  administration,  which 
started  in  1972,  Brown  nearly  doubled 
the  funding  for  state  universities  and 
community  colleges,  and  tripled  mon¬ 
ey  devoted  to  equal  opportunity  pro¬ 
grams. 

“I  called  for  higher  standards  in 
high  school,  requiring  three  years  of 
math  and  two  years  of  science  for 
graduates,  with  even  more  stringent 
requirements  for  the  college  bound,” 
he  said  in  a  statement  from  his  cam¬ 
paign  office. 

“This  led  the  California  State  and 
University  systems  to  raise  entrance 
requirements  in  math,”  Brown  points 
out. 

Now  that  he  is  running  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination, 


the  former  governor  has  vowed  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  Department  of  Education. 

“It  is  massive  bureaucratic  waste,” 
he  said.  “It  educates  no  student.” 

Brown  said  the  savings  from  elimi¬ 
nating  the  department  “should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  states  to  improve  class¬ 
room  instruction.” 

Brown  also  said  federal  grants  to 
college  students  are  better  than  loans. 

“What  we’re  seeing  is  almost  an  in¬ 
visible  disease  that  is  turning  students 
into  long-term,  almost  lifelong, 
debtors,”  he  said. 

In  response  to  a  United  States  Stu¬ 
dent  Association  questionnaire,  Brown 
said  he  supported  raising  the  maxi¬ 
mum  Pell  Grant  to  $4,500  and  expand¬ 
ing  eligibility  for  Pell  Grants  to  stu¬ 
dents  from  families  with  incomes  be¬ 
tween  $30,000  and  $50,000. 

“As  a  nation  we  ought  to  make  the 
commitment  that  anyone  who  can 
make  the  grade  and  fulfill  the  academ¬ 


ic  requirements  ought  to  get  the  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  attend,”  he  said. 

In  order  to  generate  funds  for  in¬ 
creased  grants,  Brown  told  USSA  he 
would  “institute  a  flat  tax  and 
amnesty,  cut  government  spending 
and  shift  funds,  including  substantial 
funds  currently  budgeted  for  the  mili¬ 
tary,  to  education.” 

Also  in  the  USSA  survey,  Brown 
said  he  would  support  House  Resolu¬ 
tion  271  and  Senate  Resolution  236, 
which  ask  President  Bush  to  rescind 
the  Department  of  Defense  policy  bar¬ 
ring  lesbians,  gays  and  bisexuals  from 
military  service. 

Because  students  frequently  utilize 
the  military  as  a  means  to  pay  for  col¬ 
lege,  the  issue  has  come  to  the  fore¬ 
front  on  campuses  nationwide. 

Brown  advocates  the  introduction  of 
sophisticated  technology  to  the  class¬ 
room.  “There  ought  to  be  a  computer 
on  every  student’s  desk  in  America.” 


needed  for  defense,”  Clinton  said  in  a  United 
States  Student  Association  survey. 

As  governor,  Clinton  increased  funding  for  high¬ 
er  education  institutions  in  Arkansas  by  77.7  per¬ 
cent  since  1983.  He  establish  a  college  bond  pro¬ 
gram  in  1991  to  help  parents  finance  higher  educa¬ 
tion  for  their  children.  Under  the  plan,  parents 
and  others  can  buy  short  or  long-term  tax-exempt 
“college  bonds.”  Since  Clinton  took  office,  the  per¬ 
cent  of  Arkansas’  graduating  high  school  students 
who  attend  in-state  universities  has  risen  from 
38.2  percent  to  51.3  percent. 

The  Arkansas  Challenge  Scholarship  Program, 
implemented  last  year,  allows  any  student  who 
meets  middle  and  lower-middle  income  guidelines 
to  have  part  of  their  tuition  paid  by  the  state  at 
any  college  or  university  in  the  state. 

The  student,  in  return,  must  maintain  a  “C”  av¬ 
erage,  stay  off  drugs,  and  score  a  19  or  above  on 
the  ACT  test. 

Clinton  said  in  a  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
survey  that  he  wants  to  simplify  the  student-aid 
program  “by  eliminating  banks  from  the  process 
and  making  direct  loans  to  students  through  their 
colleges  and  trade  schools.” 

According  to  the  Chronicle  survey,  he  also  said 
he  advocated  affirmative  action  so  the  “every 
young  American  will  have  access  to  a  college  edu¬ 
cation,  no  matter  what  their  background.” 

Clinton  said  he  agreed  with  resolutions  pending 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  that  would  ask  Pres¬ 
ident  Bush  to  rescind  Department  of  Defense  poli¬ 
cy  prohibiting  lesbians,  gays  and  bisexuals  from 
military  service.  Because  many  college  students 
look  to  the  military  to  help  pay  for  college,  the  is¬ 
sue  has  come  to  the  forefront. 

Clinton  said  he  supports  more  accurate  national 
testing  standards  “that  will  help  us  measure  the 
achievements  of  our  students  and  tell  us  in  what 
areas  we  need  to  make  greater  efforts,”  according 
to  the  Chronicle’s  questionnaire. 

“However,  no  student  in  good  standing  should  be 
denied  access  to  college,  and  grades  should  not  be 
the  basis  for  providing  student  aid.  As  President,  I 
will  introduce  legislation  to  provide  universal  ac¬ 
cess  to  college  for  anyone  who  desires  a  college  ed¬ 
ucation,”  he  said. 
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A  fine  line: 

academic  freedom  or  mouthing  off? 


(CPS)  —  The  chairman  of  a  black 
studies  department,  a  university 
football  coach,  a  gay  campus  min¬ 
ister  and  a  philosophy  professor 
have  more  in  common  than  most 
would  think. 

On  the  increasingly  politically 
correct  (PC)  campuses  of  the  1990s, 
Leonard  Jeffries,  Bill  McCartney, 
the  Rev.  Peter  John  Gomes  and 
professor  Michael  Levin  have  found 
themselves  in  the  middle  of  a  bat¬ 
tle  for  academic  freedom. 

Jeffries  most  recently  felt  the 
heat  when  the  City  College  Board 
of  Trustees  voted  March  23  to  have 
Edmund  Gordon,  a  retired  Yale 
University  professor  who  served  as 
the  chairman  of  Yale’s  black  stud¬ 
ies  department,  replace  Jeffries  as 
chairman  of  City  Colleges’  black 
studies  program. 

Although  Jeffries  will  remain  at 
the  school  as  a  tenured  professor, 
he  has  told  The  New  York  Times  he 
will  file  a  lawsuit  against  the  school 
over  the  violation  of  his  academic 
freedom. 

Jeffries’  removal  as  chairman 
was  the  result  of  a  speech  he  gave 
in  July  at  a  black  arts  festival. 
“You  can’t  trust  the  white  boy,”  Jef¬ 
fries  told  the  largely  black  audi¬ 
ence.  He  added  that  Jews  and  the 
Mafia  conspired  in  Hollywood  to 
portray  blacks  unfavorably  in  the 
movies  and  that  Jews  helped  fi¬ 
nance  the  slave  trade. 

Immediately  following  the 
speech,  city  and  state  government 
officials  as  well  as  members  of  New 
York  City’s  large  Jewish  and  Ital¬ 
ian  communities  urged  City  Col¬ 
lege  officials  to  take  some  kind  of 
action  against  Jeffries. 

Many  of  today’s  PC  scholars  ar¬ 
gue  that  blatantly  racist  and  in¬ 
flammatory  statements  like  the 


ones  attributed  to  Jeffries  should 
not  be  protected  as  academic  free¬ 
dom. 

Others  in  the  academic  commu¬ 
nity  disagree,  arguing  that  the  con¬ 
cept  of  academic  freedom  as  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  Constitution  protects 
the  freedom  of  all  speech,  ideas  and 
thoughts  in  the  academic  world,  a 
place  that  needs  to  be  of  censors  to 
allow  for  intellectual  growth. 

“If  a  college  or  university  is  not 
a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas, 
then  our  understanding  of  the  First 
Amendment  in  the  U.S.  is  jeopar¬ 
dized,”  said  Iris  Molotsky, 
spokeswoman  for  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  University  Professors. 
“That’s  not  to  mean  that  there 
aren’t  some  things  we  object  to,  but 
we  don’t  want  to  restrict  free  speech 
or  ideas.  What  we  need  is  more 
free  speech  to  say,  ‘Hey,  we  don’t 
agree  with  this.’” 

In  one  of  the  first  rulings  con¬ 
cerning  the  head-on  collision  be¬ 
tween  PC  movement  supporters 
and  academic  freedom  fighters,  a 
U.S.  District  Court  judge  ruled  in 
favor  of  Michael  Levin,  a  philoso¬ 
phy  professor  at  City  college  who 
studies  race  differences  and  has 
said  that  blacks  are  “significantly 
less  intelligent  than  whites.” 

City  College  officials  formed  a 
panel  to  review  Levin’s  research 
and  monitor  his  classes.  Levin  sued 
and  won. 

U.S.  district  Court  Judge  Ken¬ 
neth  Conboy  said  the  case  pointed 
out  the  dangers  of  the  “political 
correctness”  movement.  “This  case 
raises  serious  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions  that  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
current  national  debate  on  what 
has  come  to  be  denominated  as  ‘po¬ 
litical  correctness’  in  speech  and 
thought  on  the  campuses  of  the  na¬ 


Should  faculty  and  staff  be  allowed  to  voice  their  opinions,  no 
matter  how  disconcerting  those  views  may  be? 


tion’s  colleges  and  universities,” 
Conboy  said. 

The  judge  prohibited  City  Col¬ 
lege  officials  from  conducting  fur¬ 
ther  inquiries  into  Levin’s  writings 
or  views,  and  told  the  school  it  could 
not  establish  separate  class  sec¬ 
tions  in  certain  areas  solely  be¬ 
cause  of  Levin’s  opinions. 

“My  court  case  shows  that  the 
roof  won’t  come  crumbling  down 
on  others  who  conduct  similar  re¬ 
search),”  Levin  told  CPS.  Howev¬ 
er,  the  roof  has  crumbled  for  others 
openly  fighting  the  PC  tide. 

A  coach  who  became  a  hero  for 
turning  around  a  losing  football 
team  has  been  the  center  of  con¬ 
troversy  at  the  University  of  Col¬ 
orado  for  years,  making  comments 
that  have  split  the  campus  and  em¬ 
barrassed  administrators. 

Bill  McCartney  has  frequently 
been  accused  of  using  his  positon  to 
further  his  Christian  views  against 
homosexuality. 

The  latest  incident  occurred  in 
January  when  he  called  homosex¬ 
uality  “an  abomination  of  Almighty 
God.” 

McCartney  called  a  news  con¬ 
ference  on  campus  to  express  his 
support  for  a  campaign  to  throw 
out  a  state  law  that  protects  gay 
men  and  lesbians  from  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  housing  and  hiring. 

Colorado  President  Judith  Albi¬ 
no,  caught  in  the  ensuing  crossfire, 
issued  a  statement  saying  that  a 
university  “should  be  a  place  where 
all  ideas  can  be  aired  and  all  peo¬ 
ple  are  welcomed.  However,  no 
one  has  the  right  to  capture, 
through  the  force  of  his  or  her  po¬ 
sition,  that  public  forum  to  pro¬ 
mote  private  views.” 

In  1984,  the  American  Civil  Lib¬ 
erties  Union  obtained  a  court  order 
that  stopped  McCarthy  from  forcing 
his  players  to  say  prayers  before 
games.  In  1989,  attempts  were 
made  to  oust  him  for  publicly  sup¬ 
porting  anti-abortion  marches  at 
a  Boulder  abortion  clinic,  and  he 
raised  an  outcry  when  he  said  that 
rape  must  include  physical  abuse  in 
order  to  constitute  a  crime. 

In  contrast,  at  the  Harvard  Di¬ 
vinity  School,  a  bastion  of  liberal¬ 
ism,  the  Rev.  Peter  John  Gomes 


Slightly  Off  Campus... 

Editor  charged  in  computer  scam, 
accused  of  diverting  $31,000 

Melbourne,  FL  (CPS)  —  The  former  editor  of  the  student  newspaper  at 
Florida  Institute  of  Technology  has  been  charged  in  a  computer  scam  that  may 
have  diverted  S3 1 ,000  of  the  school’s  money  into  student  accounts. 

Darren  Marc  Astin,  25,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  was  charged  March  19  with  31 
counts  of  computer  fraud  and  grand  theft,  school  officials  said. 

Astin,  who  served  as  editor  of  The  Crimson  from  September  1991  to  March 
1992,  was  employed  by  the  school's  Housing  and  Student  Activities  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Astin  is  accused  of  using  university  computers  to  falsely  credit  his  student 
account  and  the  accounts  of  seven  other  students  with  531,019  in  school  funds, 
said  Gwendolyn  De  Cort,  director  of  media  relations. 

Astin  also  was  the  school  mascot  and  dressed  in  a  panther  suit  at  basketball 
games. 

An  investigation  of  the  sev<*n  other  students  is  continuing. 


Indiana  liberal  arts  college  stays  all-male 

Crawfordsville,  IN  (CPS)  — -  School  trustees  have  decided  not  to  admit 
women  to  Wabash  College,  an  all-male  liberal  arts  school  in  western  Indiana. 

The  college’s  trustees  voted  unanimously  in  March  against  admitting  wom¬ 
en,  saying  the  school's  single-gender  tradition  had  contributed  to  its  academic 
excellence. 

“There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  person¬ 
al  and  professional  success  of  the  Wabash  graduates  throughout  a  century  and 
a  half  is  the  all-male  atmosphere,”  the  trustees  said  in  a  statement. 


Cafeteria  food  scam  reported 

Corvallis,  OR  (CPS)  —  If  you  ask  other  students,  the  motive  had  to  be  fi¬ 
nancial  —  good  taste  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Police  at  Oregon  State  University  have  uncovered  a  scam  involving  27  stu¬ 
dents  who  falsified  computer  records  to  receive  free  food  from  university  food 
services. 

Police  allege  that  junior  Rehan  Ahmed  Zakai,  23,  who  works  in  the  student 
identification  center,  was  the  main  instigator  of  the  scam  that  netted  over 
$25,000  worth  of  university  food  over  a  one-year  period,  the  school  paper. 

The  Daily  Barometer,  reported. 

Police  believe  Zakai  entered  the  names  of  27  students,  including  himself, 
into  university  records  showing  that  they  paid  for  a  university  meal  plan,  when 
in  reality  they  hadn’t. 

According  to  the  Daily  Barometer.  25  of  the  26  other  students  have  con¬ 
fessed  and  all  have  agreed  to  repay  the  school’s  food  services  and  face  crimi¬ 
nal  charges  of  first-degree  theft  or  aggravated  first-degree  theft. 


has  publicly  professed  his  homo¬ 
sexuality. 

According  to  Time  Magazine, 
Gomes  declared,  “I  am  a  Christian 
who  happens  as  well  to  be  gay,”  in 
front  of  a  cheering  crowdlast 
November  as  he  stood  on  the  steps 
of  Memorial  Church. 

The  black  minister’s  revelation 
touched  off  protests  from  a  student 


group  called  “Concerned  Christians 
at  Harvard,”  which  formed  to  force 
Gomes’  resignation. 

While  there  have  been  some  con¬ 
cerns  raised  by  Harvard  alumni 
over  Gomes’  position,  the  school 
administration  appears  to  back 
him.  According  to  an  assistant, 
Gomes  was  out  of  town  and  could 
respond  only  to  written  questions. 


Confused  about  political  correctness? 


(CPS)  --  If  you’re  confused  about  what’s  proper  and 
what’s  not  when  speaking  or  writing  in  the  politically 
correct  (PC)  ‘  90s  you’re  not  alone. 

In  fact,  some  university  and  free-lance  authors 
have  written  books  to  help  the  (non)discriminating 
modern  person  avoid  a  linguistic  faux  pas. 

For  instance,  among  some  die-hard  PC  advocates, 
the  words  “woman”  and  “seminar”  are  no-nos.  The  po¬ 
litically  correct  terms  should  be  “wo-person”  and  “ovu¬ 
lar”. 

PC  critics  may  think  that  is  amusing,  but  there  are 
less  well-defined  areas  of  potential  trouble. 

The  more  mainstream  PC  language  advocates  say 
they  want  to  eliminate  sexist  and  biased  language 
from  American  vocabularies.  They  don’t  want  to  triv¬ 
ialize  existing  terms,  just  suggest  proper  usage. 

Armed  with  an  arsenal  of  books  that  have  recent¬ 
ly  lined  the  bookstore  shelves,  these  authors  hope  to 
bring  term  papers  and  conversations  in  line  with  the 
PC  movement. 

Here  are  some  of  the  offerings: 

•  “The  Dictionary  of  Bias-Free  Usage:  A  Guide  to 


Nondiscriminatory  Language.”  Author  Rosalie  Mag- 
gio  offers  tips  on  avoiding  words  with  subtle  bias 
such  as  “baby  sitter”  or  “parent”  which  generally  re¬ 
fer  to  women,  or  the  word  “coward,”  which  generally 
refers  to  a  man. 

•  “The  Handbook  of  Non-Sexist  Writing”  by  Casey 
Miler  and  Kate  Swift. 

•  “Language,  Gender  and  Professional  Writing: 
Theoretical  Approaches  and  Guidelines  to  Non-Sex- 
ist  Usage,”  written  by  Francine  Wattman  Frank  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  system  and  Paula  Tre- 
ichler  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

•  “The  Elements  of  Non-Sexist  Usage:  A  Guide 
to  Inclusive  Spoken  and  Written  English,  by  Val 
Dumande.  Dumande  emphasizes  avoiding  the  use 
of  sexist  suffixes,  such  as  using  the  word  “heiress, 
when  the  word  “heir”  will  suffice. 

•  “Dictionary  of  Cautionary  Words  and  Phrases, 
compiled  by  journalists  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri’s  Multicultural  Management  Program  as  “ar¬ 
ticulate"  to  describe  blacks,  the  implication  being 
that  other  blacks  are  not  articulate. 
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Communications  professor,  Dr.  Scott  Smithson  with  first  place  winners  in  this  semester’s  Hyde  Park  Forum 
(from  left  to  right),  Nancy  Riordan,  Marci  Cygan,  Mike  Beron,  Mary  Stradinger,  and  Rae  Ann  Mays. 

Students  needled  for  Black  and  Gold 


PU/NC  students  donated  a  whopping  80  pints  of  blood  for  the  annual  blood  drive 
competition  with  IUN. 


Once  more  between  the  sheets 


by  Carey  Millsap 

Waiting.  Waiting.  The  clock  is 
ticking  louder  and  louder;  the  tick¬ 
ing  sounds  like  a  great  hammer 
hitting  an  anvil. 

Blood  is  dripping  from  arms 
around  you.  You  stare  at  the  ceil¬ 
ing  as  your  arm  is  being  examined. 
The  nurse  applies  a  yellow  concoc¬ 
tion  on  your  arm,  and  smiles. 

“Don’t  worry,  honey.  This  won’t 
hurt,”  she  calmly  states.  She  reach¬ 
es  behind  her  to  grasp  her  instru¬ 
ments. 

You  expect  pain.  Clenching  your 
fists,  gritting  your  teeth,  expect¬ 
ing  the  ultimate  amount  of  pain  a 
person  could  sustain,  and  a  sharp 
pinch  is  all  you  receive.  You  are 
giving  blood. 

Many  students  here  at  Purdue 
University  North  Central  experi¬ 
enced  this  same  scenario  before 
and  while  they  gave  blood.  The 
American  Red  Cross  was  on  cam¬ 
pus  on  April  8, 1992,  as  part  of  the 
annual  competition  between  Indi¬ 


ana  University  Northwest  and 
PU/NC. 

Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  has  out-donated  IUN  for  five 


years  in  a  row.  To  break  our  win¬ 
ning  streak,  IUN  will  have  to  do¬ 
nate  more  than  the  80  pints  PU/NC 
students  donated  this  year. 


Photo/Susie  Halsey 

Mark  Frey  had  strength  enough  to  smile  for  the  phptographer...  he  said 
he  did  it  for  the  orange  juice.  The  American  Red  Cross  provided  sand¬ 
wiches,  cookies,  and  orange  juice  to  fortify  donors,  as  donating  blood 
makes  one  weak. 


by  Beth  Rudnick 

There’s  something  about  a  strong  spine,  with 
ridges  in  just  the  right  places.  I  like  'em  a  bit  older. 
I  like  'em  to  smell  old. 

Back  on  the  prowl,  driven  by  booklust  and  a  need 
to  read,  I  and  my  cohorts  once  again  plundered  the 
bi  ways  and  backstreets  of  bookbuying. 

At  approximately  2:25  p.m.,  Tuesday,  March  24, 
at  114  S.  Illinois  in  Wanatah,  we  found  The  Book¬ 
worm,  blatantly  open  with  something  to  sell. 

Imagine  a  bookshop  business  card  that  gives  the 
address  as  “two  doors  south  of  post  office,”  names 
the  proprietors  only  as  Bud  &  Laurie,  and  advertis¬ 
es  hours  “usually  9-4.” 


Yeah,  The  Bookworm. 

Bud  and  Laurie  Koselke  specialize  in  nonfiction, 
but  I  managed  to  get  my  hands  all  over  a  few  good 
literary  classics  upstairs  in  the  $2  bookroom.  C.S. 
found  a  handful  among  the  paperbacks,  for  50  cents 
each.  Downstairs,  we  scoped  the  bookshelves  and 
antiques.  But  we  had  gotten  there  late.  We  had  to 
pay  and  leave. 

We  knew  we’d  go  back.  We  had  to. 

Laurie  suggests  calling  before  you  stop  by,  just  in 
case  they’ve  gone  on  a  bookrun  of  their  own.  The 
number  is  (219)  733-2119. 

Do  The  Bookworm.  Do  the  bookbuy.  It’s  spring¬ 
time  in  Wanatah,  ya  know. 


Notice  to  degree  candidates: 

If  you  plan  to  attend  commencement  ceremonies  and  have  a  first  or  last  name  which  is 
unusually  difficult  to  pronounce,  you  ma  contact  Library  Director,  Mr.  K.R.  Johnson, 
who  will  be  the  public  orator  at  the  ceremony,  in  order  to  inform  him  of  the  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation. 


Awards 


Teacher’s  Awards 

Outstanding  Part-time  Teacher  Awards  _ 

Mary  Chudzyinski  DanielPadberg 

John  Coggins  Suzanne  Stewart  William  Strenth 

Outstanding  Teacher  Awards _ 

George  Asteriadis  Barbara  Lootens 

Linda  Duttlinger  Ann  Moodie  Christopher  Smith 


Hyde  Park  Forum 


Winners  of  this  semester’s  Hyde  Park  Forum  and  the  titles  of  their  speeches 
are  listed  below. 

First  Place:  Mike  Beron,  “It’s  As  Clear  As  Mud”;  Rae  Ann  Mays,  “Give  a 
Child  a  Chance”;  Marci  Cygan,  “Choke  or  Don’t  --  It’s  Up  to  You”;  Nancy  Ri¬ 
ordan,  “Riordan’s  Miracle  Hanger”;  Mary  Stradinger,  “Be  Aware  of  the  Envi¬ 
ronment”;  and  Jeff  Ake,  “American  the  Free,  America  the  Exporter?” 

Second  Place:  Rick  Day,  “Is  Death’  Justice  Served?”;  Jim  Jones,  “It  Can 
Happen  to  You”;  Tammy  Taylor,  “Cruelty  Under  Our  Feet:  Join  PETA”;  Car¬ 
ol  Yanke,  “How  to  Organize”;  Rosemary  Kusmiz, “Capital  Punishment”;  and 
Michele  Rhodes,  “Mandatory  Testing  for  Doctors  and  Dentists.” 

Third  Place:  Gail  Barker,  “Jump  Right  In”;  Ron  West,  “Wear  a  Helmet; 
You  Won’t  Be  Sorry”;  Gail  Martin,  “Marriage  Vows:  What  Do  They  Mean?”; 
Mara  Prieto,  “Let’s  Be  Less  Dependent  on  Meat”;  Martha  Suarez,  “Over-the- 
Counter  Diet  Drugs”;  and  Shelly  Robbins, “The  Death  Penalty:  The  Cost  Is 
Too  Great.” 


Student  Awards 


Brenda  Bigfire 
Richard  Comer 
Carla  Cook 
Thomas  Cook 
Yvonne  Cormier 
Colleen  Garrison 
Shannon  Gaul 


Godard  Awards 


Jennifer  Gibson 
Maureen  Graf 
Vicky  Granzow 
Barbara  Halle 
Denise  Henderson 
Anita  Hcrshman 
Marsha  Kaiser 


Joyce  Kaleta 
Susan  Lantz 
Jeffrey  Lenn 
Julia  Manske 
Roberta  Martin 
Pamela  Pecrcy 
Michael  Perkins 


Brandon  Pudlo 
Donald  Rush 
Kadiy  Sharpin 
Sharon  Swiharr 
Carla  Wenger 
Cheryl  Wilifang 
Michael  Zolvinski 


Student  Senate  Scholarships  and  Awards 
Laurie  Dietz  Crystal  Burkhart 

Nancy  Will  Kelli  Hunter-Schroeder 

Anh  Minh  Nguyen 


"Edwin  Bucfand 
"LCsie  L.  "Sue  f  Scholarship 
Susan  Barriball 


MaroCdC-  Moran  Memorial ScfwCars flip  'Trust 
Raiph  Shore  Deanna  Binghain 

Mary  Paris  Anh  Minh  Nguyen 

Joyce  KaJcta  Crystal  Burkhart 

Purdue  Alumni  Association-9{pnh  Central  Scholarships 
Joyce  Inman  Joyce  Kaleta 

Pamela  Pcercy  Michael  Zolvinski 

Anh  Minh  Nguyen 

Student  Education  Association  Awards 
Diana  Bocrsma  Cheryl  Wilifang  Marsha  Kaiser 
Cfericaf  and  Service  Staff Dependents  grants 
Jenifer  Bowen  Kathleen  Reynolds 

Dawn  Kniola  Anthony  Yacullo 

David  Machin  Michael  Yacullo 


Eleanor  Sutton  Memorial  Scholarships  Murdodf 'Woodard Scholarships 
Erin  Selke  Jennifer  Beck  Scott  Kelley  Gena  Dabagia 

John  J.  Stanfield  Scholarship  Accounting  Club  Scholarships 

Andrew  William  Smith  Deborah  Klarke  Pamela  Peercy 

Indiana  CPA  Society  Aivard  %S>bert  IF.  Schwarz  Memorial  Scholarships 
Ronald  Snow  Shannon  Gaut  Patti  Litke 

- Kpbert  Carr  Memorial  Scholarship  Pjith  Mitnicf  Memorial Scholarship 

Catherine  Laughery  Debra  Smiertleny 


Patricia  M.  Daly  Memorial  Scholarship 
Laurie  Dietz 


Mildred  Tatum  Domes  Scholarship 
Charity  Eckert 


"Kgsemanj  Urine  Memorial  Scholarships 
Charlotte  Russell  George  Lawrence  Hutton 


_  cuml 
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the  Spectator 


Dear  editor;  In  these  times  when 
big  cities  seem  to  be  drowning  out 
the  smaller  communities,  it’s  nice 
to  remember  why  small  is  some¬ 
times  better  than  big. 

Such  was  the  case  last  week  in 
an  incident  in  which  I  needed  help, 
in  the  way  of  information  for  a  pre¬ 
sentation  for  my  Oral  Interpreta¬ 
tion  class. 

I  needed  two  songs  played  on  the 
radio  so  that  I  would  be  able  to  get 
the  lyrics  necessary  for  my  project. 
During  caller’s  request  time  on 
WUSN  (US  99),  a  major  Chicago- 
based  country  music  station,  I  re¬ 
quested  them  to  play  the  two  songs. 
I  explained  why  I  needed  the  songs 
played.  Not  only  was  WUSN  un¬ 
willing  to  help,  they  were  rude,  as 
if  I  was  a  bother  to  them. 

Now,  WUSN  is  a  station  I  have 
personally  supported  for  the  10 
years  they  have  been  on  the  air. 
Nothing  I  said  seemed  to  matter 
to  them.  It  was  clear  to  me  that 
they  did  not  have  time  to  worry 
about  one  listener.  The  first  thing 
said  to  me  when  I  explained  the 
problem  I  hoped  they  could  help 
me  with  was:  “make  it  fast.”  This 
is  not  what  I  call  good  public  rela¬ 
tions! 

WUSN  does  not  have  much  com¬ 
petition  in  the  country  music  spec¬ 
trum,  but  there  is  a  station,  WLJE, 
located  in  Valparaiso;  my  search 
went  on  with  a  call  to  WLJE,  dur¬ 
ing  which  I  explained  my  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  DJ,  Christopher,  not  only 
immediately  played  the  one  request 
he  had,  but  also  looked  for  the  lyrics 
of  the  song  for  which  he  did  not 
have  a  recording. 

That  was  nice,  but  what  really 
impressed  me  to  the  point  of  want¬ 
ing  to  write  this  article  is  that  he 
did  the  research  for  me  while  si¬ 
multaneously  doing  his  show.  He 
looked  up  information  while  songs 
and  commercials  played.  Christo¬ 
pher  spent  an  hour  helping  me  find 
the  information  I  needed. 

This  kind  of  personal  attention  is 
not  found  in  big  cities,  so  I  wanted 
all  of  us  to  take  the  time  to  re¬ 
member,  when  everyone  else  is 
praising  the  activities  and  money 
found  in  Chicago,  just  why  we  need 
to  keep  the  little  towns  and  cities 
alive! 

Thank  you  again  to  WLJE  for 
the  information,  and  the  remem¬ 
brance. 

Torie  Lee  Caldwell 

■ 

Dear  editor:  Many,  including 
myself,  have  taken  our  newspaper 
for  granted  without  realizing  the 
hard  work  and  time  involved  to 
publish  it  on  time  every  third  week. 

I  would  still  be  taking  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  paper  for  granted  if 
I  hadn’t  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  one  of  those  who  devote  time 
from  their  studies,  family  and  sleep 
in  order  to  bring  us  students  and 
faculty  together. 

Isn’t  it  usually  the  case,  though, 
that  the  only  recognition  a  person 
or  group  of  people  receive  is  via 


complaints  rather  than  a  simple, 
“Good  Work.” 

Recently,  a  mistake  had  occurred 
in  the  paper  (actually  a  few,  but 
one  stands  out  for  the  purpose  of 
this  remark.)  It  concerns  an  unin¬ 
tentional  mix-up  of  the  names  and 
photos  between  two  of  those  run¬ 
ning  for  Student  Senate.  An  apol¬ 
ogy  was  made,  yet  with  undo  re¬ 
straint,  one  of  the  candidates  whose 
photo  had  been  misplaced  sent  a 
barrage  of  complaints  to  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  coming  close  to  harassment. 

An  honest  and  understandable 
mistake  for  staying  up  until  5  a.m. 
to  get  the  paper  out  on  time.  I  have 
often  asked  myself  whether  I’d 
want  to  be  part  of  the  newspaper 
staff  when  I  hear  of  all  the  things 
they  go  through. 

I  applaud  the  staff  for  the  good 
work  done  this  semester,  but  as  for 
the  candidate  who  wishes  to  serve 
and  represent  her  fellow  students 
I  would  ask  her  to  be  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  understanding,  for  these 
are  the  high  qualities  we  look  for  in 
our  Student  Senators. 

Michael  Moerbe 

■ 

Dear  editor:  Last  semester  was 
my  first  experience  here  at  PU/NC, 
and  it  started  out  on  a  sour  note. 
The  trouble  began  when  I  went  tp 
buy  my  books. 

Being  unfamiliar  with  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  obtaining  textbooks,  I  asked 
assistance  of  the  bookstore  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  woman  who  waited  on  me 
was  rude,  curt,  and  nasty.  Not 
wanting  to  make  waves,  I  tolerat¬ 
ed  her  attitude  and  got  the  heck  out 
of  there. 

The  more  I  though  about  how 
rude  she  was,  the  angrier  I  got. 
Other  students  told  me  that  they 
had  been  treated  badly  by  the  same 
person.  I  wondered  why...  Is  it  just 
her  nature  to  be  rude? 

When  the  semester  was  over  I 
went  to  the  bookstore  to  sell  some 
of  my  textbooks.  I  was  appalled 
by  what  I  was  offered  for  them. 
This  semester  I  returned  to  the 
boodstore,  astonished  to  find  that 
the  same  books  they  paid  me  $5.00 
for  were  back  on  the  shelves,  with 
price  tags  of  $20.00  or  more. 

Textbooks  are  important  to  stu¬ 
dents;  texts  are  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  whole  education  sys¬ 
tem.  It’s  bad  enough  that  new  text¬ 
books  are  so  expensive;  worse, 
though,  is  to  be  treated  like  a  sec¬ 
ond-rate  by  those  working  in  the 
bookstore. 

If  another  merchant  in  another 
store  had  treated  me  as  badly,  I 
would  have  taken  my  business  else¬ 
where.  But  guess  what?  They  have 
a  MONOPOLY  here.  I  needed 
those  books  and  had  no  other 
source  for  them. 

As  if  everything  wasn’t  bad 
enough,  some  of  my  fellow  students 
started  peeling  back  those  cute  lit¬ 
tle  stickers  on  their  books,  only  to 
find  strange  and  disturbing  mes¬ 
sages  like  “This  Book  Not  For  Sale” 


and  “Promotional  Copy  Only  -  Not 
For  Sale.” 

Then,  as  I  sat  in  my  English  102 
class  last  Tuesday  I  absent-mind¬ 
edly  began  to  pick  at  an  innocuous 
sticker  on  my  Riverside  Reader. 
Low  and  behold  what  did  I  find? 
Peeking  out  at  me  from  beneath 
the  sticker  were  these  words. .."Pro¬ 
motional  Copy-Not  For  Sale.” 
Could  someone  please  explain  this 
to  me? 

The  bookstore  is  obviously  selling 
us  books  that  the  publishers  never 
intended  to  be  sold.  Talk  about  a 
profit  margin! 

Can  someone  tell  me  why  these 
people  have  a  monopoly  here?  Can 
someone  tell  me  why  they  are  sell¬ 
ing  these  “free”  books  to  students 
who  are  at  their  mercy? 

Name  withheld  by  request 

■ 

Dear  editor:  As  a  freshmanthis 
past  fall,  I  was  excited  to  sign  up  for 
classes  and  embark  on  my  adven¬ 
ture  into  the  college  world.  With 
book  list  in  hand,  I  ventured  into 
the  ONE  AND  ONLY  college  book¬ 
store  within  miles,  our  very  own 
PU/NC  bookstore,  owned  by  the 
Follett  Co. 

I  purchased  my  books,  and  was 
told  by  the  bookstore  personnel 
that  they  would  buy  back  my  books 
at  half  the  new  price  when  I  was 
through  with  them. 

That  seemed  fair  enough  —  but 
when  I  tried  to  sell  back  my  books 
at  the  end  of  the  fall  semester,  the 
bookstore  offered  me  only  $18  for 


my  hardly-used  psychology  book 
which  had  cost  $50  new! 

They  said  they  didn’t  need  my 
book.  What  a  shock!  Ihad  planned 
on  using  my  refund  money  to  help 
purchase  my  books  for  the  fall 
semester. 

A3  I  stood  in  a  daze,  I  saw  a 
friend  looking  at  the  shelf  that  held 
more  NEW  psychology  books,  and 
a  few  “USED”  books  (marked  down 
to  $37). 

She,  too,  was  disgusted;  I  told 
her  of  the  rotten  refund  policy,  and 
offered  her  my  book  for  free.  She 
insisted,  though,  on  paying  me  $25 
for  my  book,  exactly  half  of  the  re¬ 
tail  price. 

That  got  me  thinking  that  if  I 
could  find  more  students  willing  to 
buy,  sell,  or  trade  books,  I  might  be 
able  to  make  this  more  affordable. 

I’m  happy  to  report  that  I  did 
just  that;  instead  of  paying  $279 


at  the  PU/NC  bookstore,  I  ended  up 
spending  only  $113,  saving  $166!! 

Not  bad,  but  it  took  a  lot  of  time 
and  effort  to  find  these  students. 

I  propose  that  we  have  a  Stu¬ 
dent  Book  Exchange  poster  located 
in  the  school  cafeteria  where  stu¬ 
dents  can  put  their  names,  tele¬ 
phone  numbers,  and  the  book  they 
want  to  sell,  buy,  or  exchange. 

With  the  posters  to  facilitate 
students  finding  one  another,  the 
exchanges  would  take  place  on  a 
one-to-one  basis,  with  no  need  for 
anyone  to  oversee  the  project.  . 

I  approached  the  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents,  John  Coggins,  regarding  this 
idea,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  good 
idea  but  said  that  I  should  ask  the 
Follett  Bookstore  if  they  would 
mind. 

What  do  you  think  they  might 
say? 

Rose  Kusmiz 


Editor’s  note:  A  spokesperson  for  the  Prentice  Hall  Publishing  com¬ 
pany  told  Spectator  editors  that  the  company  provides  free  text¬ 
books  to  instructors  to  promote  sales. 

Though  these  books  are  not  intended  to  be  sold,  some  professors  do 
sell  them  to  bookstores  and  wholesalers;  for  many  instructors,  selling 
textbooks  can  be  a  very  lucrative  business.  These  instructors,  not  the 
book  stores,  are  the  ones  profiting  by  this  practice. 

A  representative  of  the  Follett  bookstore  on  the  PU/NC  campus  said 
that  they  purchase  shipments  of  used  textbooks  from  wholesalers; 
those  shipments  often  include  these  sample  copies.  The  wholesalers 
cover  the  “free  copy”  label  with  stickers,  and  the  books  are  sold  at  used 
book  prices. 

If  bookstores  and/or  wholesalers  would  refuse  to  purchase  “free 
copies”  from  instructors,  perhaps  this  fraud  could  be  stopped.  For  those 
who  wish  to  further  pursue  this  matter,  the  toll-free  number  of  Fol- 
lett’s  Company  is  1-800-523-9361. 


A  Vignette  from  Warsaw 


Translated  from  Warsaw  press,  January  1992 
by  Professor  Emeritus  Henry  Sokolowski 

The  Teacher 

For  many  years  I  was  teaching  history,  telling 
lies,  as  required  by  the  curriculum.  But  16  years 
ago,  to  my  own  surprise,  I  started  the  lesson  about 
Poland’s  post-war  industrialization  with  these 
words:  “Considering  that  we  are  a  colony  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union....”  A  deafening  silence  fell  upon  the 
classroom  and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  felt  some 
kind  of  grace  descending  upon  me  —  years  of  cow¬ 
ardice  and  lying  were  forgiven,  for  I  finally  told  the 
truth. 

From  that  moment  on,  I  was  in  love  with  my  pro¬ 
fession,  which  proclaims  the  truth  and  changes  stu¬ 
dents’  hostile  looks  into  friendly  and  admiring  ones. 

When  communism  fell,  my  wife,  at  first  mildly, 
then  with  growing  anger,  pressured  me  to  abandon 
teaching  and  go  into  some  business,  because  my 
salary  ceased  making  even  an  indigent-living  possi¬ 
ble. 

Were  it  only  my  wife!  All  around  emerged  a  cli¬ 
mate  saturated  with  the  idea  that  only  those  who 
earn  a  lot  are  worth  anything.  Elegant  publica¬ 
tions  listed  the  richest  businessmen,  displayed  pic¬ 
tures  of  their  wives,  dogs,  villas  and  cars,  and 
nowhere  could  be  found  a  mention  of  the  best  edu¬ 
cators.  On  a  nightly  TV  program  I  saw  a  young 
woman.  She  stopped  being  a  teacher  in  favor  of  be¬ 
coming  a  street  saleslady  of  pantyhose.  “There  is  a 
child  of  our  reform!”  —  gushed  the  MC,  far  from 
even  mentioning  that  teachers  are  also  needed. 

My  best  friend  and  my  brother  started  dealing  in 
all  l'-1'-  ’s  of  goods,  enquiring  ironically  as  to  when 


shall  I  start  earning  and  paying  taxes  to  my  coun¬ 
try  to  support  parasites.  I  stopped  understanding 
them. 

One  of  them,  regardless  of  what  a  conversation 
was  about,  constantly  repeated:  “Market,  market! 
Let  the  market  decide!”  And  the  other:  “There  are 
no  sentiments  in  business!” 

Months  passed.  Though  my  salary  kept  shrink¬ 
ing,  I  still  could  not  make  the  expected  decision. 
No  way  could  I  believe  that  it  would  be  better  for 
me,  for  students,  for  my  country  if  I  ceased  to  be  a 
teacher.  - 

Finally,  that  which  was  bound  to  happen  —  did. 
I  found  myself  lying  in  a  gutter,  indifferent  to  ev¬ 
erything.  Nearby,  cars  were  rushing  down  the 
street. 

I  quivered:  A  Rolls  Royce  was  approaching,  with 
my  best  friend  behind  the  wheel.  I  waved,  I  shout¬ 
ed  his  name,  but  his  hard  eyes  never  stopped  look¬ 
ing  straight  ahead.  Rushing  by,  the  car  sprayed 
me  with  water  from  a  puddle. 

But  what’s  this?  A  Mercedes  was  rolling  by, 
with  my  brother  driving.  I  yelled  his  name,  but  he 
kept  going,  and  the  remains  of  the  puddle 
drenched  me  from  head  to  toe. 

Suddenly  I  realized  that  I  was  not  lying  in  a  gut 
ter,  but  in  my  own  comfortable  bed.  The  room  was 
silent  and  cozy.  At  my  side  my  wife  was  restfully 
snoring.  I  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  6:45.  I  pan¬ 
icked.  In  fifteen  minutes  she’ll  wake  and  ask  me 
in  an  angry  voice  whether  this  is  the  day  when  1 11 
finally  go  into  some  business. 

I  squeezed  my  eyes  hard  and  pulled  the  cover 
over  my  head. 

I  hoped  to  go  back  to  sleep  and  find  refuge  in  the 
interrupted  scene,  of  my  lying  in  the  gutter,  indif¬ 
ferent  to  everything.... 


Financial  aid  for  summer  classes 


Work  Study  positions  will  be  avail¬ 
able  on  campus  to  financial  aid  stu¬ 
dents  attending  summer  classes. 
Jobs  will  be  posted  in  the  Financial 
Aid  Office,  Room  40  of  Schwarz 
Hall,  during  finals  week. 

It  is  necessary  for  financial  aid 
recipients  who  plan  to  attend  sum¬ 
mer  classes  to  appear  in  person  at 
the  Bursar’s  Office,  Room  127  of 
Schwarz  Hall,  the  week  of  May  4 
through  May  8.  If  you  are  regis¬ 
tered  for  Intersession,  please  go  to 


the  Bursar’s  office  the  week  of  April 
27  through  May  1.  Your  aid  will  be 
applied  to  your  class  fees  at  that 
time.  Failure  to  appear  iat  the 
Bursar's  office  will  produce  the  un¬ 
pleasant  result  of  being  “washed” 
out  of  the  class(es)  you  registered 
for. 

Summer  classes  are  just  around 
the  corner  so  you  should  contact 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  immedi¬ 
ately  if  you  have  questions  about 
your  summer  financial  aid. 


Six  steps  to  getting 
finiancial  aid  money 


Financial  aid  students  who  plan 
to  attend  summer  classes  may  have 
to  make  some  decisions  about  fi¬ 
nancing  their  costs  for  schooling. 
Purdue  University  North  Central 
will  administer  Pell  Grants, 
Stafford  Loans,  and  the  College 
Work  Study  Program  during  the 
1992  Summer  Session. 

Students  who  plan  to  attend  else¬ 
where  during  the  summer  should 
be  aware  that  not  all  universities 
will  administer  these  programs,  so 
you  may  need  to  prepare  to  pay  for 
your  classes.  Check  with  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aid  Office  at  the  school  you 
plan  to  attend. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary 
about  summer  financial  aid  pro¬ 
grams  at  PU/NC: 

Pell  Grants 

If  you  received  a  Pell  Grant  dur¬ 
ing  the  1991/1992  academic  year 
and  were  not  enrolled  full-time, 
you  may  have  remaining  Pell  eli¬ 
gibility.  Please  notify  the  Financial 
Aid  office  if  you  have  registered  for 
Intersession  and/or  Summer  class¬ 
es.  Enrollment  in  one  course  is 
considered  to  be  half-time  atten¬ 
dance  during  the  Summer  Session, 
and  can  therefore  be  considered  for 
Pell  Grant  eligibility. 

Stafford  Loans 

A  Stafford  Loan,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  be  processed  for  less 
than  full-time  attendance  during 
the  summer.  You  must  be  enrolled 
in  at  least  six  credit  hours  to  be  el¬ 
igible  to  borrow  under  the  Stafford 
Program.  Summer  borrowing  may 
reduce  your  eligibility  for  the 
1992/1993  academic  year,  so  you 
should  give  serious  consideration  to 
applying  for  a  summer  loan.  If  you 
decide  to  borrow  tor  summer  class¬ 
es,  submit  your  Stafford  Loan  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office 
immediately. 

College  Work  Study 

A  limited  number  of  College 


How  to  apply  for  a  student  loan 
for  the  1992/1993  school  year: 

Step  1:  File  the  1992/1993  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aid  Form  (FAF). 

Step  2:  If  you  are  not  already  for¬ 
mally  admitted  to  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central,  you  must  com¬ 
plete  the  appropriate  Admissions 
Application.  Be  sure  to  complete  a 
Supplemental  Information  Sheet. 
If  you  are  currently  enrolled  as  a 
degree-seeking  student,  and  have 
received  Financial  Aid  at  PU/NC, 
you  have  already  completed  this 
step. 

Step  3:  Submit  your  FAF  results 
(the  pink  Student  Aid  Report)  to 
the  Financial  Aid  Office.  Before 
doing  so,  review  the  form  for  accu¬ 
racy,  sign  the  bottom  of  Part  I  and 
provide  the  requested  signatures 
on  the  back  of  Part  II. 

Step  4:  Review  and  respond  to 
the  Offer  of  Financial  Aid  which 
will  be  mailed  to  your  home  in  ear¬ 
ly  June,  if  you  met  the  March  1  fil¬ 
ing  deadline.  You  have  the  option 
of  borrowing  under  the  Stafford 
Program  if  a  Stafford  Loan  is  list¬ 
ed  on  your  “Offer  Letter.” 


Step  5:  Obtain  a  loan  application 
from  your  local  bank,  credit  union, 
savings  and  loan,  or  the  Financial 
Aid  Office.  READ  YOUR  APPLI¬ 
CATION  CAREFULLY,  complete 
the  student  section,  and  submit  it 
to  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Step  6:  Report  to  the  Bursar’s 
Office  to  endorse  your  student  loan 
check.  Your  lender  should  notify 
you  when  your  loan  check  has  been 
sent  to  the  school.  First-time  bor¬ 
rowers  must  attend  a  pre-loan 
counseling  session. 

How  to  avoid  delays  in  process¬ 
ing: 

FOLLOW  THE  ABOVE  IN¬ 
STRUCTIONS! 

ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS  IN 
THE  STUDENT/BORROWER 
SECTION,  paying  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  providing  all  requested  in¬ 
formation  about  your  references. 
The  Financial  Aid  Office  cannot 
process  incomplete  applications. 

RESPOND  to  requests  from  the 
Financial  Aid  Office.  If  you  don’t 
understand,  ask.  If  you  don’t  re¬ 
spond,  your  application  is  held 
without  further  action. 


Students  protest  ROTC  policy 


WASHINGTON  (CPS)  —  Ballots  from  college  stu¬ 
dents  in  48  states,  protesting  the  ROTC’s  ban  on  gay 
and  lesbian  cadets,  were  delivered  by  the  United 
states  Student  Association  to  President  Bush’s  cam¬ 
paign  headquarters. 

Mock  ballots  were  distributed  to  more  than  100 
:ampuses  nationwide,  and  students  were  asked  to 
‘  eturn  them  to  the  USSA  office. 

Glenn  Magpantay,  co-chairman  of  USSA’s  Les¬ 
bian-Gay-Bisexual  Student  Caucus,  said  several  box¬ 
es  of  protest  ballots  were  delivered  March  9  to  Bush’s 
ampaign  office.  The  exact  count  was  uncertain,  but 
Magpantay  said  there  were  thousands  of  ballots. 


“Today  the  president  will  hear  from  the  nation’s  stu¬ 
dents,”  Magpantay  said.  “The  ball  is  in  his  court.  He 
can  change  the  policy  or  face  the  wrath  of  students.” 

The  Department  of  Defense  bars  lesbians,  gays, 
and  bisexuals  from  military  service,  and  the  ROTC 
programs  on  college  campuses  must  abide  by  that 
policy.  Yet,  many  universities  have  policies  forbidding 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  gender,  ethnic 
background,  or  sexual  orientation. 

The  conflicting  principles  have  prompted  some  uni¬ 
versities  to  kick  ROTC  programs  off  campus.  Many 
colleges  have  urged  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
change  the  policy. 


Wednesday,  April  22,  Noon 

The  LaPorte  Brass  Quintet  returns  for  an  outdoor 
concert  (fair  skies  permitting)  on  the  LSF  Building 
plaza.  Expect  everything  from  pops  to  classical  from 
this  group  patterned  after  the  famous  Canadian  Brass. 


Wednesday,  April  22,  1 992 


Spectator 


Photo/Connie  Szawara 

PU/NC  Construction  Club  wants  to  sell  YOU  a  Purdue  sweat  shirt. 
Sweatshirts  can  be  purchased  from  club  members,  from  left  to  right, 
Bev  Clee  (Treasurer),  Bill  Strenth  (Advisor),  Mariann  Pittman  (Vice 
President),  Lee  Petcu,  Jr.  (Secretary),  and  kneeling,  Ziggy  Resiak. 

SIFE  sponsors  grade  school 
essay  contest 


Photo/Susie  Halsey 

Alf  gets  last  minute  adjustments  by  Senator  Mike  Konkey;  Alf  was  one 
guest  of  honor  at  children’s  party  sponsored  by  the  Student  Senate. 


Savings  bonds  and  cash  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Wanatah  grade 
school  students  who  were  winners 
in  an  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
members  of  PU/NC's  Students  in 
Free  Enterprise  (SIFT!)  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  essay  topic,  “What  Is  FYee 
Enterprise  to  You?”  was  presented 
to  students  in  first  through  sixth 


All  participants  received  certifi¬ 
cates  and  winners  were  reoognized 
with  $50  savings  bonds  for  first 
place,  $15  cash  for  second  place, 
and  $10  cash  for  third  place: 

SIFE,  a  nationwide  organization 
for  college  students,  was  extended 
to  PU/NC  Students  work  to  create 
awareness  of  free  enterprise  and 
good  business  practices. 
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Wednesday  ,  April  22;  1982 


AIDS  in  northwest 
Indiana?  —  believe  it 


by  Vicky  Granzow 

The  topic  of  the  Wednesday, 
April  15,  Lunch  Series  was  “Know 
the  Facts.”  Guest  speaker,  Curtis 
Ellis,  shared  his  personal  story  as 
a  person  who  has  tested  HIV  posi¬ 
tive.  Curt  was  bom  in  Valparaiso; 
he  attended  Indiana  University 
Northwest  and  Valparaiso  Uni¬ 
versity  with  a  dream  of  building  a 
career  that  did  not  involve  the  steel 
mills. 

Over  the  years,  through  job 
transfers  and  promotions,  he  was 
able  to  build  a  successful  career  in 
Minneapolis.  In  March  1988,  he 
was  elected  to  a  vice-presidential 
position  in  banking  by  American 
Express;  about  6  months  later,  he 
tested  positive  for  the  HIV  vims. 

Curt  chose  to  be  tested  periodi¬ 
cally  because  of  his  risky  behav¬ 
ior;  he  is  gay,  and  contracted  the 
virus  from  sexual  contact.  Over  a 
two  year  period,  he  was  tested 
three  times  before  he  tested  posi¬ 
tive. 

During  that  time,  he  was  prac¬ 
ticing  what  he  thought  was  “safer” 
sex;  he  cannot  explain  exactly  how 
he  contracted  the  virus.  The  period 
of  time  before  the  virus  shows  up  in 
the  blood,  commonly  called  “the 
window,”  is  not  agreed  upon. 

Curt  found  his  company,  Amer¬ 
ican  Express,  to  be  very  supportive. 
He  continued  to  work,  but  his  en¬ 
tire  life  changed.  “No  longer  was  I 
thinking  about  my  future  job 
prospects,”  he  said,  “or  what  I 
would  do  in  retirement,  because  I 
knew  I  wasn’t  going  to  be  here  for 
retirement." 

At  that  point,  he  decided  there 
were  more  important  things  to  do: 
to  educate  people  about  AIDS  and 
help  AIDS  patients  live  what  is  left 
of  their  lives  with  some  dignity. 

His  desire  to  become  involved 
led  him  to  join  a  group  which  pro¬ 
vides  direct  support  services  for 
people  with  AIDS.  Curt’s  mem¬ 
bership  is  his  way  of  saying,  “I 
know  sooner  or  later  I  am  going  to 
need  these  services,  so  I  need  to 
put  into  them  before  I  need  them.” 

He  left  his  job  in  Minneapolis  in 
January  because  he  needed  a  break 
and  did  not  feel  that  the  stress  was 
good  for  his  health.  After  an  eight 
year  absence,  he  moved  back  to 
Valparaiso  to  be  near  his  family. 

Curt  told  his  mother  about  his 
condition  about  a  year  after  he  was 
diagnosed.  “My  mother  is  proba¬ 
bly  one  of  the  most  understanding 
human  beings  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,”  said  Curt.  “It  was  hard  to 
tell  her  —  basically,  I  was  telling 
her  she  was  going  to  have  to  bury 
her  son.” 

Curt  feels  that  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  rest  of  his  family  is 
doing  very  well,  though  they  are 
still  dealing  with  the  initial  shock. 
Their  biggest  fear  is  that  they  may 
be  stigmatized  because  they  have  a 
relative  who's  been  diagnosed  as 
HIV  positive. 

According  to  Curt,  there  are  over 


thirty  people  in  Valparaiso  who 
have  been  diagnosed  HIV  positive 
or  have  AIDS.  “Just  because  you 
don’t  see  them  (AIDS  victims)  does 
not  mean  they  are  not  there,”  said 
Curt.  “Everyone  knows  the  horri¬ 
ble,  ugly  death  that  faces  people 
with  AIDS,”  Curt  explains,  but  says 
that  he  is  astounded  by  the  fact 
that  people  think  AIDS  does  not 
exist  in  northwest  Indiana;  it  does! 

Curt’s  purpose  for  speaking  at 
PU/NC  was  to  educate:  “If  you’re 
having  unprotected  sex,  especially 
outside  of  a  monogamous  relation¬ 
ship,  you  are  exposing  yourself  to 
AIDS. ..and  if  you  contract  AIDS 
you  are  going  to  die.  The  lucky 
ones  die  right  away,  for  some  it’s  a 
horrible  —  horrible,  long,  undigni¬ 
fied,  and  painful  thing  to  face.  I 
would  like  everyone  to  walk  out  of 
here  knowing  that  just  because  you 
live  in  northwest  Indiana,  there  is 
not  a  big  wall  around  here  that  is 
keeping  the  virus  out.” 

AIDS  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
death.  The  anti-immuno-deficiency 
syndrome  upsets  the  homeostasis  of 


the  immune  system,  leaving  the 
body  susceptible  to  a  plethora  of 
other  diseases. 

Curt  has  not  yet  experienced  any 
of  the  infectious,  opportunistic  dis¬ 
eases  that  invade  an  AIDS  patient’s 
body. 

Curt  believes  that  “...attitude 
has  everything  to  do  with  survival.” 

Laura  Scheerer,  representative 
of  the  LaPorte  and  Porter  Co.  AIDS 
Task  Force,  added,  “If  you  care  for 
your  body,  mentally,  physically, 
and  spiritually,  you  live  longer. 
There  are  people  who  are  known  to 
have  HIV  for  ten  or  eleven  years, 
yet  have  no  AIDS  symptoms.” 

Curt  will  seek  treatment,  when 
he  finally  needs  it,  from  Chicago’s 
large  medical  community;  there 
are  no  medical  facilities  here  ded¬ 
icated  to  AIDS.  There  is  much  that 
needs  to  be  done  towards  AIDS 
support  services  in  northwest  In¬ 
diana  and  education;  contact  the 
AIDS  Task  Force  if  you  feel  you 
can  help  strengthen  support  for 
AIDS  victims. 


Free  AIDS  testing  sites 
which  guarantee  anonymity 


Free  testing  for 

AIDS 


There  are  AIDS  testing  sites  in 
northwest  Indiana  which  do  not 
require  client  identification  prior 
to  or  after  testing. 

Free  tests  are  offered  at  health 
departments  by  appointment. 

A  testing  appointment  consists  of 
contact  with  a  counseling  nurse, 
who'll  obtain  a  blood  sample. 
You're  assigned  a  number  which 
will  be  used  to  establish  an  ap¬ 
pointment  time  for  you  to  return  to 
the  clinic  to  learn  the  test  results. 
Your  name  is  never  used,  there¬ 
fore  never  known. 


Test  results  are  available  after 
two  weeks.  If  your  blood  is  found 
to  be  HIV  positive,  you  can  obtain 
medical  referrals;  if  negative,  it  is 
recommended  that  you  be  tested 
again,  since  u  is  possioie  mat  the 
first  test  was  done  prior  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  antibodies. 

After  a  six  month  period  during 
which  your  blood  has  consistently 
tested  negative,  and  if  your  sexual 
behavior  has  not  been  risky,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  you  do  not  have 
the  HIV  virus. 


Publishers  file  suit 
over  copright  infringement 


DETROIT  (CPS)  —  A  group  of 
book  publishers  has  filed  suit  in 
federal  court,  alleging  that  a  Michi¬ 
gan  copying  service  has  been 
preparing  and  selling  course  an¬ 
thologies  without  obtaining  copy¬ 
right  permission. 

The  Association  of  American 
Publishers  is  coordinating  the  suit 
on  behalf  of  Princeton  University 
Press,  Macmillan  Inc.  and  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Press  against  Michigan  docu¬ 
ment  Services  Inc.  and  its  owner, 
James  M.  Smith. 

According  to  the  publishers’ 
group,  the  lawsuit  was  the  latest 
round  in  a  copyright  enforcement 
campaign  that  last  year  resulted 
in  a  ruling  against  Kinko’s  Graph¬ 
ics  Corp.  in  a  similar  action  brought 
by  eight  publishers. 


The  suit  was  filed  to  stop  copying 
companies  such  as  Kinko  s  from 
reproducing  excerpts  from  books 
without  the  publishers’  permission 
and  selling  the  packets  to  students 
for  use  in  their  classes. 

A  year  ago,  a  judge  ruled  against 
Kinko’s  and  ordered  the  photo¬ 
copying  chain  to  pay  $1.8  million  in 
damages  and  legal  fees. 

In  the  wake  of  the  decision,  the 
Association  of  American  Publishers 
approved  a  plan  to  monitor  copy 
centers  throughout  the  country. 

The  copying  companies  —  and 
college  professors  who  use  such  an¬ 
thologies  —  complain  that  the  rul¬ 
ing  has  made  course  materials 
more  difficult  to  reproduce  and, 
therefore,  more  expensive. 


South  Bend 
Valparaiso 


(219)  284-9714 
(219)  465-3525 


Indiana  AIDS  Hotline 
1-800-848- AIDS 


VICTIM 


HH  A  Public  Service  of  the  USDA  Forest  Service  ON  LY  YOU  CAN  PREVENT  FOREST  FIRES. 

Cane!  and  your  State  Forester.  —  “ 


Wednesday,  April  22,  1992 


Spectator 
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P ortals:  honorable  mentions 


Editor’s  note:  We  offer  this  insert  to  recognize  the 
honorably  mentioned  in  the  Portals  Literary  Contest. 


The  Rulers  of  Westville 


by  Terry  Vaupel 

As  a  resident  at  Westville  Correctional 
Center  (WCC)  in  Westville,  Indiana,  I  have 
observed  that  there  is  a  group  here  whose 
members  unofficially  enjoy  all  the  benefits 
of  being  in  total  control.  Although  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group  are  neither  guards  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff,  the  rules  and  policies  of 
the  institution  are  dictated  by,  or  at  the  least 
geared  to  the  wishes  of,  this  segment  of  the 
population.  You  may  ask,  who  has  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  maintain  such  control  and  how  do  they 
do  it?  The  answer  is:  they  are  the  ducks  who 
make  their  summer  homes  here.  These 
ducks  control  the  institution  by  merely  going 
about  their  daily  activities.  These  birds  are 
so  enjoyable  to  watch  that  they  have  en¬ 
deared  themselves  to  inmates  and  guards 
alike. 

The  ducks  arrive  at  Westville  early  every 
spring  and  begin  building  their  nests.  All  the 
other  residents  of  this  institution  are  told 
where  and  even  when  they  are  allowed  to 
sleep,  but  no  one  would  even  consider  chal¬ 
lenging  the  right  of  the  ducks  to  nest  and 
sleep,  when  and  where  they  wish.  Their 
nests  are  never  molested  by  either  inmates  or 
guards.  If  a  nest  is  built  in  a  patch  of  weeks, 
and  an  inmate  knows  those  weeds,  he  is  al¬ 
ways  careful  to  stay  far  enough  away  from 


the  nest  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  duck.  If  the 
nest  is  in  a  flower  bed,  the  flowers  adjacent 
to  the  nest  are  never  tended,  until  after  the 
ducklings  have  hatched. 

Many  institutional  rules  are  bent,  if  not  to¬ 
tally  discarded,  after  the  ducklings  begin  to 
hatch.  It  is  against  institutional  policy  for 
any  resident  to  carry  food  into  or  out  of  the 
dining  room.  No  guard,  however,  would 
even  consider  trying  to  stop  an  inmate  who 
was  taking  a  few  slices  of  bread  out  to  the 
ducks.  There  is  a  drinking  fountain  on  the 
outside  wall  of  E  dorm.  This  water  fountain 
is  held  open  with  a  rag  for  weeks  at  a  time 
during  June,  July,  and  August.  Although  this 
creates  a  mud  hole  approximately  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  no  one  would  dream  of  turning 
it  off.  The  ducks  play  in  this  wet,  shady  area 
in  the  heat  of  the  afternoon. 

I  can  recall  an  afternoon  last  summer 
when  an  entire  dorm  of  “hardened  felons” 
stopped  on  their  way  to  lunch  to  watch  and 
laugh  at  a  small  duckling  trying  to  catch  up 
with  its  mother  and  siblings.  This  small 
duckling,  approximately  a  week  old,  had 
somehow  been  separated  from  his  mother. 
She  was  waddling  along  about  forty  feet 
ahead  of  him  with  the  rest  of  her  brood  fol¬ 
lowing  close  behind.  As  she  quacked,  he 
peeped,  and  his  little  short  legs  churned  so 
fast  that  his  feet  were  almost  a  blur.  As  the 
little  guy  streaked  through  what  was  to  him 
head  high  grass,  he  would  occasionally  stum¬ 


ble  and  fall.  This  would  usually  result  in  a 
complete  somersault,  sometimes  two.  As  I 
watched  this  comedy,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
duckling  was  crying,  “Wait  on  me!”  And  his 
mother  would  answer,  “Hurry  up!  You 
shouldn’t  have  been  messing  around.” 

My  personal  favorite  time  of  year  is  late 
summer  and  early  fall  when  the  ducks  are 
learning  to  fly.  These  clumsy  creatures  im¬ 
mediately  attain  a  semblance  of  grace  and 
beauty  as  they  reach  for  the  sky.  It  is  such  a 
marked  contrast  when  these  waddling  birds 
instantly  turn  into  graceful  birds  of  flight,  as 
they  first  flee  the  ground,  only  to  make  me 
laugh  so  hard  that  tears  come  to  my  eyes 
when  they  try  to  land.  It’s  as  if  their  brakes 
fail  to  work,  or  their  legs  just  can’t  move  fast 
enough  to  support  them  as  they  touch  the 
ground  for  the  first  time.  As  they  approach 
the  ground  for  a  landing,  these  novice  fliers 
stretch  their  feet  straight  out  in  front  of  them 
with  their  legs  locked.  When  their  feet  touch 
the  ground,  they  attempt  to  stand  still,  but 
their  forward  momentum  pole-vaults  them 
over  their  feet.  The  landing  ends  in  a  most 
ungraceful  cartwheel  as  their  breasts,  then 
chins,  then  backs  strike  the  ground.  Upon  re¬ 
gaining  their  feet,  the  young  ducks  shake 
their  heads,  stamp  their  feet,  rattle  their 
wings,  and  voice  their  disgust  to  the  heavens. 
As  the  time  for  the  annual  migration  nears, 
an  older  drake  can  be  observed  “drilling”  the 
summer’s  crop  of  young  ducks.  They  re¬ 


mind  me  of  a  platoon  of  recruits  doing  exer¬ 
cises  with  their  drill  instructor ,  or  a  basket¬ 
ball  coach  having  his  squad  run  wind  sprints. 
The  drake,  or  occasionally  two  or  three 
working  in  unison,  assembles  all  the  young 
ducks  at  one  end  of  the  recreation  yard.  He 
then  flies  to  the  other  end  of  the  yard  about 
one  hundred  yards  away.  This  old  jjrake 
then  struts  back  and  forth  quacking  for  the 
“trainees”  to  come  join  him.  Singly  at  first, 
then  in  groups  of  four  or  more,  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  young  ducks  take  to  the  air  to  go  and 
join  their  leader.  The  ducks  who  cannot  yet 
fly  waddle  along  behind  their  brothers’  and 
sisters’  plaintive  voices  obviously  pleading, 
“Wait  on  me!”  When  all  the  comical  acro¬ 
batics  and  the  ungainly  dashes  across  the  un¬ 
even  ground  are  completed,  the  trainer  again 
flies  to  the  far  end  of  the  field  and  calls  for 
the  second  act  of  this  delightful  circus. 

Yes,  these  ducks  are  obviously  the  unoffi¬ 
cial  rulers  of  WCC,  but  how  can  these  appar¬ 
ently  powerless  creatures  rule  an  institution 
of  this  nature?  The  answer  is  really  quite 
simple.  All  of  us  here-guards,  administra¬ 
tors,  and  inmates—  have  enjoyed  countless 
hours  of  entertainment  and  relief  from  tedi¬ 
um  by  merely  watching  these  ungainly  and 
often  comical  birds  go  about  their  daily  ac¬ 
tivities.  These  creatures  rule  not  by  might  or 
by  intellect  or  by  political  power,  but  by  rul¬ 
ing  the  hearts  of  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  them. 


Why  Won’t  the  Japanese  Buy  American  Rice? 


by  Betty  Vania 

The  United  States  is  angered  at  the  Japanese  once  more.  The  Japanese  don’t  want  to  buy 
American  rice.  Our  rice  grains  are  much  longer  than  the  Japanese  variety  and  they  are  re¬ 
sistant  to  many  types  of  diseases.  These  factors  make  it  clear  that  we  have  excellent  rice. 
We  also  produce  great  quantities  of  it  and  we  need  a  market  for  it. 

Why  then  are  these  foreigners  so  adamant  about  clinging  to  their  little  old-fashioned  rice 
farms  —  some  inconveniently  placed  right  in  the  middle  of  town  and  no  bigger  than  a  sub¬ 
urban  American  backyard  —  when  they  could  buy  ours?  Perhaps  they  just  don’t  see  rice 
the  way  we  do. 

How  do  the  Japanese  see  their  rice?  It  is  food,  but  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  sacred  as 
well,  but  even  that  distinction  falls  short. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  a  family  can  never  “rid  itself’  of  its  rice  fields  —  the  land  itself. 

They  feel  it  is  not  theirs  to  sell.  It  belonged  to  a  grandfather  or  great  grandparent,  or  an 
even  more  distant  ancestor.  In  any  case,  the  original  owner  is  dead.  He  or  she  is  no  longer 
here  to  sell  it.  But  the  spirit  of  their  love  and  labor  is  still  there  in  that  plot  of  ground.  To 
sell  that  land  would  be  selling  off  generations  of  their  own  family. 

But  that  is  only  the  beginning. 

Choose  carefully  when  trying  to  know  rice  here  in  Japan.  A  rice  field  has  a  different 
identity  for  each  season,  for  each  month.  Even  the  “dead”  of  winter  bestows  a  distinctive 
view. 

leaning  wing  to  wing 
two  crows  survey 
their  rice  crop 

snow  on  stubble  stalks 

Now,  in  October,  the  soft,  wispy  green  of  the  young  leaves  is  gone  in  this  field.  A  tall 
white  egret,  like  a  curious,  pale,  wide-eyed  child  on  tip-toe,  stretches  its  long  neck  to  peek 
over  the  plants. 

We  too  must  find  a  point  of  view  —  to  choose  one’s  point  of  view  is  to  choose  what  one 
is  to  see.  If  too  low,  one  can  see  only  those  clumps  of  plants  in  front;  then  there  is  no  sense 
of  the  community,  the  exosphere  here.  From  one  side,  one  can  see  harsh  straight  rows;  the 
influence  of  man’s  hand  shows  too  heavily.  From  another  side,  no  rows  at  all  are  visible. 
From  an  angle,  there  is  but  a  reminder  of  man’s  presence. 

We  must  also  take  the  light  into  consideration.  With  the  sun  behind  one,  the  field  is  a 
color  photograph.  All  the  finest  details  are  clearly  visible,  but  here  is  no  sense  of  the  dy¬ 
namic,  no  sense  of  the  life-force.  There  is  a  flatness.  When  the  sun  is  in  one’s  eyes  and  be¬ 
hind  the  field,  one  is  light-blind.  The  scene  becomes  surrealistic;  the  leaves  flow  with  an 


inner  brilliance  so  strong,  so  bright,  their  boundaries  are  blurred. 

Between,  there  is  a  balance.  When  the  sun  is  slightly  to  the  side,  one’s  vision  is  clear. 
Each  leaf  and  stalk  is  bright  with  energy.  Like  the  astronomers’  trick  of  looking  slightly 
aside  of  a  too-distant  star,  the  rice  field  too  becomes  clearer  when  viewed  from  an  indirect 
angle. 

The  rice  stands  still  but  has  a  living  relationship  with  those  around  and  with  it  A  teacher 
of  mine  once  told  me  that  the  kanji  for  “man”  meant  “master  of  the  rice  paddy.”  But  I  think 
man  has  little  to  do  with  its  life  and  its  essential  identity  —  only  its  location  and  final  de¬ 
struction.  For  its  entire  life  cycle,  man  is  slave,  not  master,  to  the  rice  field,  serving  its  ev¬ 
ery  need,  not  dictating  to  it. 

The  work  is  endless,  backbreaking,  and  muddy.  Grain  must  be  sown,  new  seedlings  sep¬ 
arated  and  planted  in  a  cold,  wet  field  that  has  already  been  plowed  and  flooded.  Weeds 
and  “harmful  creatures  must  be  as  carefully  controlled  as  the  water  level. 

Life  teems  in  a  growing  rice  field.  With  the  new  sprouts  of  spring  come  the  tadpoles  and 
water  bugs.  As  the  tadpoles  turn  to  frogs  and  the  insects  multiply,  others  arrive  —  the 
small  songbirds,  field  mice,  snakes,  crows,  and  raptors. 

Like  the  layers  of  a  rain  forest,  week  upon  week,  the  rice  field  becomes  layered  in  life 
from  bottom  to  top.  The  tadpoles  and  water  bugs  (and  the  occasional  leeches)  stay  close  to 
the  mud.  The  frogs  and  snakes  plop  and  slither  on  the  surface.  Later,  the  mice  build  ball¬ 
shaped  nests  in  the  canopy  of  rice  heads  and  small  birds  perch  on  the  tips  to  await  the  flying 
insects.  Now  scarecrows  loom  upward  toward  the  crows  —  the  least  welcome  of  all.  And, 
high  above  them  all,  the  kites  and  hawks  drift  and  watch. 

After  his  work  in  spring  and  summer,  the  fanner  waits  and  worries  for  the  rice  through 
the  storms  of  autumn.  Rain  and  sun  are  welcome  enough  but  it  is  the  wind  that  leaves  its 
unkind  mark.  Gales  swoop  and  toss,  confused  by  the  steep,  hilly  countryside.  Rarely  are 
they  consistent  enough  to  rake  a  field  flat  in  one  direction.  More  often  than  not,  the  farmer 
awakens  in  the  morning  to  find  a  swirled  and  tousled  imprint  in  the  middle  of  an  otherwise 
straight-standing  field,  as  if  a  restless  cloud  had  slept  there  for  the  night.  Rice  so  crushed  is 
very  difficult  to  harvest.  Man  must  bend  close  to  the  ground  and  lift  and  tie  each  clump  up¬ 
right  before  it  can  be  cut. 

When  the  breezes  are  dry  and  the  rice  is  nearly  grown,  the  heavy  heads  tremble  in  the  air 
with  soothing  rustly  sounds.  Stronger  winds  send  undulating  waves  across  the  sea  of  pass¬ 
ing  green.  This  dryer  air  must  help  the  fall  plants  toward  readiness. 

Leaves  become  gold.  Heads  of  grain  are  full  and  heavy.  The  stalks  bend  over  like  the 
old  women  —  not  frail  and  broken,  but  at  their  peaks,  full  of  living  beyond  their  bodies’  ca¬ 
pacity  and  mature  with  the  ripeness  of  life,  ready  for  the  reaper. 

No,  the  Japanese  just  don’t  see  rice  the  way  we  do. 
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You  Know  You  Are  An  English  Major  When... 

by  Julie  Thompson 

I  am  an  English  major.  One  of  my  greatest  ambitions  is  to  graduate  before  1  am  forty  years 
old.  I  have,  approximately,  seventeen  years  grace  period  left.  English  majors  do  graduate— 
I’ve  seen  it  happen.  Hope  springs  eternal  in  my  life. 

Sometimes  1  feel  that  reading  and  interpreting  literature  are  my  sole  reasons  for  existence. 
Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary  has  become  a  natural  appendage,  the  Oxford  English  Dictio¬ 
nary — my  best  friend,  the  Sears  and  Roebuck  typewriter— my  ultimate  nemesis.  Some  of  my 
greatest  and  most  inspiring  companions  are  at  least  three  centuries  old.  When  I  cast  an  insult  to 
the  proverbial  winds  no  derogatory  sneer  can  quite  compare  with  illustrative  words  such  as 

“anal  orifice”  and  “clod  pate.”  Words  are  my  forte.  Words  are  power.  Words  are  my  life _ 

such  is  the  lot  of  an  English  major. 

My  burning  desire  to  read  and  understand  every  major  literary  classic  ever  written  is  sur¬ 
passed  only  by  my  even  greater  desire  to  nibble  Sean  Connery’s  earlobes.  However,  lust  and 
Mr.  Connery’s  ears  aside,  the  question  at  hand  is  how  does  one  know  if  he  or  she  qualifies  for 
the  deserving  title  of  “English  Major?” 

To  find  your  answer  you  must  read  through  the  following  list  of  tell-tale  literary  signposts.  If 
you  find  yourself  chuckling  along  the  way — you  may  have  the  stamina  and  the  fortitude  it  re¬ 
quires  to  become  one  of  us.  If  not,  perhaps  physics  will  provide  a  more  stimulating  career. 

Read  on  and  enjoy! 


You're  know  you're  an  English  major  when... 

1.  Six  credit  hours  of  math  requires  eight  semesters  to  complete. 

2.  The  rhyme  scheme  a  b  b  a  is  followed  by  a  b  b  a,  not  “dabba  doo.”  • 

3.  Young  Goodman  Brown  isn’t  on  bad  mushrooms. 

4.  You  can  say  onomatopoeia  and  spell  it 

5.  An  epistle  is  a  letter  in  verse,  not  one  of  the  guys  hanging  out  with  Jesus. 

6.  A  dangling  participle  becomes  a  sexual  turn  on. 

7.  John  Donne’s  poetry  is  erotic. 

8.  D.  H.  Lawrence  gives  you  an  orgasm. 

9.  Sprung  rhythm  describes  an  excessive  number  of  stresses  in  a  line  of  poetry,  not 

your  ability  to  make  love. 

10.  An  example  of  alliteration  is  “..Pitched  past  pitch  of  grief...,”  not  “There  once 

was  a  woman  from  Nantuckett..” 

11.  “Angry”  becomes  “livid,”  not  “pissed  off.” 

12.  Three  hours  and  fifty-two  books  later  an  article  on. Halloween  is  found  in  an 

encyclopedia  under  “H.” 

13.  e.  e.  cummings  isn’t  a  typographical  error. 

14.  You  understand  (“the  way  to  hump  a  cow  is  not”) 

15.  You  don’t  use  no  double  negative. 

16.  Ophelia’s  mad  scene  isn’t  the  result  of  P.  M.  S. 

17.  The  last  intimate  relationship  you  had  was  with  your  typewriter. 

18.  You  sniff  white-out  for  a  quick  fix. 

19.  A  term  paper  is  defined  as  “Oh  Sh-L” 

20.  A  lack  of  correction  tape  constitutes  a  day  in  hell. 

21.  The  creative  muse  offers  divine  inspiration  ten  hours  before  a  deadline. 

22.  George  Eliot  doesn’t  wear  Fruit  of  the  Loom  jockey  shorts. 

23.  Childe  Harolde  is  an  example  of  a  Byronic  Hero,  not  Lee  Majors. 

24.  Blank  verse  means  no  rhyme  scheme,  not  a  blank  sheet  of  paper. 

25.  The  Trojan  War  wasn’t  a  skirmish  over  condoms. 


Eliotel  Demiseusi 

by  Ralph  Shore 


2  Shantih,  Shantih,  Shantih... 

Was!  Some  feared.  The  end. 

But  I!  Now!  Mouth  of  babe, 

3  less  conscience.  Say  Begin! 

For  passing4  mist,  for  dust  to  dust. 

For  this  is  lot  of  all! 

Not  dialectic  passionates, 

5  Who  from  ground  cause  “His  blood  cries” 

So  through  subsequence  of  furrow, 
never  forsaking  quest. 

Move  Onward!  Yet  Tomorrow! 
Label-Modem!  Neo!  Best? 

Or  he.who  is  !  I  am  who?! 

'  Not  knowing,  and  not  known. 

Forced!  must  try.  Alone,  Alone, 

All.  All.  Alone.6 

To  collect  collaged  conjecture, 
that  coagulates  coherently, 
like  honed  ardent  calculation, 
to  genius  of  simplicity! 

Shantih.  Shantih.  Shantih! 

Poets  All!  cognition!  cognizance!  Moot! 
Less  flower  die.  Damned  be  us!  Still? 
For  first  forbidden  fruit?7 

Autonomous!  Intransigent!  Poet! 

The  fat  lady  sings?  NO! 

Still  neo-facile  genre-al  trope. 

So  to  harvest!  Even  Waste  Lands!8  Ex  nihilo! 

Esoteric,Exoteric,Eclectic,Bass. 
Elegiac,  Semiotic.Palpable  grace. 
Pejorative  venture  exist?  NO! 

Nor  anomalous,  dubious,  taste. 

So  fear  not,  for  thou  art  with  thee, 
and  the  Word  with  Him  from  the  start. 
So  please,  if  thee  please,  but  thee  alone. 
If  wrought  genuine  heart! 

So  claim  None  master  status 
for  All  mere  amateur  stabbith 
be  it  rape,  caress,  or  ravage 
to  proclaim  vociferant  sabbath! 


(1)  Eliot’s  Demise 

{2}  Last  line  of  T.S.  Eliot’s  poem,  “The  Waste  Land.” 

The  closest  English  translation  or  meaning  is 
“knowledge  that  exceeds  understanding.” 

(3)  “Lest  conscience  make  cowards  of  us  all” 

Hamlet. 

(4)  Taken  from  the  Bible,  refers  to  humanity’s  life 
span  and  end. 

(5)  Taken  from  Gen.  4:10  “And  He  said,  ‘What  hast 
thou  done?  The  voice  of  thy  brother’s  blood 
crieth  unto  me  from  ground.” 

(6)  “Alone,  Alone,  All,  All  alone.  Alone  on  a  wide, 
wide  sea!” 

From  the  poem  by  S.T.  Coleridge,  “Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner.” 

(7)  First  forbidden  fruit;  from  the  tree  of  the  knowl 
edge  of  good  and  evil,  (author’s  pun  “original 
sin”). 

(8)  Eliot’s  famous  poem,  that  so  many  young  poets 
thought  could  not  be  outdone. 

(9)  Day  of  the  poet! 

I  _ _ _ / 
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United  We  Stand??? 

by  Phil  Anton 

I  suppose  you  could  say  that  I’m  just  prejudiced  against  unions.  Well,  okay,  I 
can  accept  that  judgment  if  you’ll  hear  me  out  on  what  my  prejudice  is  based  on. 

I’m  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  seven  males,  so  I’ve  gathered  a  great  deal  of  experi¬ 
ences  with  unions,  both  first-hand  and  by  witnessing  my  elder’s  experiences.  My 
dad  and  three  of  my  brothers  were  associated  with  the  same  pipefitter’s  union.  I 
myself  have  been  affiliated  with  three  different  teamster’s  unions,  a  carpenter’s 
union,  and  two  different  stale  employee’s  unions  during  my  working  career.  The 
most  common  attributes  of  the  unions  I’ve  experienced  have  been  greed  and  abuse 
of  power. 

Before  I  was  old  enough  to  work  as  an  adult,  I  heard  my  older  siblings  and  father 
discuss  the  merits  and  disadvantages  of  affiliating  with  a  union.  Although  a  union’s 
major  purpose  is  supposed  to  be  the  welfare  of  its  members,  the  Pipefitter’s  Union 
(PU)  seemed  to  aim  its  energies  at  nothing  but  more  power  locally  and  gathering 
more  expensive  dues.  When  one  of  my  brothers,  Stan,  protested  at  a  member’s 
meeting,  he  was  ostracized  as  a  “trouble-maker,”  then  subtly  denied  any  union  as¬ 
sistance  in  locating  work.  Since  a  pipefitter’s  work  is  mostly  temporary,  this  was  a 
serious  economic  handicap.  Not  being  one  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie,  Stan  and  anoth¬ 
er  brother,  Stewart,  angrily  denounced  the  union  during  a  later  meeting.  The  result 
was  that  the  PU  in  Illinois  black  balled  my  two  brothers,  and  deprived  them  of  any 
work  opportunities  in  the  state.  They  both  went  to  St  Louis,  Missouri,  to  work  for 
the  next  two  years,  until  time  and  distance  diminished  the  power  arrayed  against 
them  by  the  PU. 

My  own  first  union  affiliation  was  with  the  Teamster’s  union  in  Westmont  Illi¬ 
nois.  Although  I  was  only  working  a  temporary  summer  job,  while  on  school 
break,  it  was  unionized,  so  I  was  compelled  to  join  up.  The  initiation  fee  was  a 
whopping  S50,  which  took  a  large  portion  of  my  earnings.  My  next  affiliation  was 
also  a  teamster’s  union  in  Illinois.  I  had  invested  in  my  own  dump  trucks  and  was 
working  at  a  quarry  in  Chicago.  The  local  union  representative  informed  me  that  I 
would  have  to  join  the  local  organization.  I  showed  him  my  former  membership 
card  and  was  transferred  to  this  local  union.  Then  I  was  informed  that  as  a  truck 
owner,  my  monthly  dues  weren’t  enough,  I  must  begin  to  pay  $161  per  month  into 
the  union’s  pension  fund.  I  explained  that  I  already  had  my  own  retirement  fund, 
being  self-employed,  and  that  I  was  not  interested  in  their  fund.  The  representative 
then  told  me  that  the  payments  were  mandatory  if  I  wished  to  remain  employed  and 
in  good  health.  Since  I  must  have  inherited  my  brothers’  intolerance,  I  refused  to 
pay  what  I  considered  extortion.  Twice  the  union’s  thugs  tried  to  shut  me  down, 
once  by  calling  for  a  work  shutdown  that,  fortunately,  my  fellow  workers  ignored, 
and  on  another  occasion,  by  bringing  “muscle”  on  the  job  site  to  extort  my  compli¬ 
ance.  Twice  they  were  unsuccessful.  Since  the  majority  of  workers  at  that  quarry 
were  firmly  in  support  of  me,  the  union  stopped  the  direct  confrontations,  but  they 
actively  sought  to  affect  my  livelihood  by  pressuring  the  quarry  workers  to  deny  me 
work  assignments.  Within  two  years  they  were  finally  successful,  and  my  business 
was  bankrupt. 

My  third  teamster’s  union  was  also  in  Illinois.  Prior  to  entering  the  U.S.  Army,  I 
was  employed  as  a  truck  driver  by  a  florist  supplies  warehouse.  The  local  union 
representative  showed  up  at  the  job  to  recruit  me  into  the  organization.  Despite  my 
poor  opinion  of  teamster’s  unions,  I  was  willing  to  comply  rather  than  initiate  any 
more  confrontations.  I  showed  my  prior  membership  card  and  requested  transfer 
into  the  local  union.  To  my  surprise,  I  was  told  to  pay  another  $50  initiation  fee.  I 
explained  that  I  had  already  paid  the  supposedly  one-time  fee.  The  response  was, 
“Too  bad,  we  can’t  find  any  record  of  it,  so  you’ll  just  pay  it  again.”  When  I  re¬ 
fused,  first  job  actions  were  threatened,  and  then  “muscle”  tried.  I  parried  both  at¬ 
tempts  successfully,  then  found  myself  called  to  the  office  of  the  employer’s  vice- 
president.  In  the  presence  of  the  union  representative,  I  was  told  that  the  company 
didn’t  want  any  trouble  with  the  union.  I  stated  that  I,  too,  didn’t  desire  any  con¬ 
frontations.  The  vice-president  offered  to  pay  my  initiation  fee  from  his  own  pock¬ 
et.  I  replied  that  he  was  free  to  spend  his  money  as  he  saw  fit,  but  that  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  not  to  allow  monies  to  be  spent  in  my  name,  especially  to  those  who  were  not 
entitled  to  it.  I  added  that  further  confrontations  with  that  particular  union  would  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  prosecutor’s  office,  and  advised  them  that  our  con¬ 
versation  had  been  secretly  recorded.  The  vice-president  smiled,  while  the  union 
rep  called  me  a  filthy  name.  While  at  the  job  site,  I  never  saw  that  union  rep  again, 
and  received  in  the  mail  my  membership  card,  as  a  member  in  good  standing  of  that 


particular  union.  Providentially,  I  entered  the  army  about  two  months  later. 

My  experiences  with  the  carpenter’s  union  were  just  plain  ridiculous.  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  believed  that  the  entity  that  employs  your  services  is  entitled  to  an  honest  re¬ 
turn  for  their  money.  Imagine  my  surprise,  while  working  as  a  carpenter’s  helper, 
to  being  informed  that  I  may  have  to  pay  a  $25  fine  for  WORKING  TOO  FAST!  I 
was  told  by  the  foreman  to  move  four  planks  from  the  front  of  a  building  to  its  rear. 
I  picked  up  the  planks  and  started  around  the  building.  The  foreman  acted  irate  and 
yelled  at  me  to  take  one  board  at  a  time.  1  honestly  thought  he  was  pulling  my  leg, 
so  I  conunued  on  my  way.  When  I  returned  to  the  front  of  the  building  for  my  next 
assignment,  the  foreman  accused  me  of  violating  union  bylaws.  In  an  attitude  of 
disbelief,  I  challenged  him  to  show  me  the  alleged  violation  in  writing.  To  my  utter 
dismay,  I  read  a  union  bylaw  that  stipulated  that  working  too  fast  could  result  in 
lost  wages  to  your  fellow  workers  by  ending  the  job  too  quickly.  The  violation  was 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $25.  I  pleaded  ignorance  to  avoid  the  fine,  then  im¬ 
mediately  quit.  I  could  not  continue  to  work  in  such  an  absurd  environment. 

To  define  specifics  about  my  experiences  with  the  public  employee’s  unions 
would  be  redundant.  However,  I  will  state  that  the  common  denominators  of  greed 
and  power  abuse  were  very  much  in  evidence.  Perhaps  you  may  now  understand 
my  opinion  that  unions  are  a  parasite  upon  our  American  workers.  They  haven’t 
produced  much  of  value  to  the  working  man  in  many  years,  except  as  a  by-product 
of  self  interest  Nevertheless,  the  unions  have  just  grown  more  demanding.  To  the 
average  working  man,  the  unions  seem  to  be  more  of  a  threat  than  the  abusive  “big 
businesses”  unions  were  spawned  to  combat  I  sincerely  believe  that  America’s 
economy  and  the  workers  would  be  better  off  without  the  machinations  of  the 
unions.  To  paraphrase  a  famous  revolutionary,  “If  this  be  prejudice,  give  me  more 
of  it!” 
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Big  Boys  Don’t 
Cry 


by  “Wolf  Ghost” 

She  stood  at  the  window,  looking  out  at  the  frozen 
landscape,  a  dead  look  in  her  eyes.  And  she  laughed... 

It  was  the  worst  winter  storm  in  ten  years.  The  wind 
seemed  almost  alive,  as  if  a  demon  had  been  sent  straight 
from  hell  to  whip  the  frozen  snow  into  a  frenzy.  It 
seemed  to  want  to  destroy  every  living  thing.  And  this 
demon  was  howling:  an  unrelenting  sound,  drowning  out 
almost  every  other  sound.  Except  for  one.  If  you  lis¬ 
tened  closely  enough  you  might  have  heard  the  wailing 
of  a  small  child,  trapped  by  the  storm,  too  weak  from 
cold  and  hunger  to  fight  the  demons  anymore.  I  heard 
that  wailing.  It  was  coming  from  me. 

I  was  eight  years  old,  and  my  short  life  had  been  a 
nightmare.  I  was  bom  in  Tennessee  to  a  twenty-year-old 
girl  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  darkest  hills  of  Ap¬ 
palachia  before  she  moved  to  Indiana.  A  girl  who  bor¬ 
dered  on  the  very  brink  of  sanity:  almost  insane,  but  yet 
not  “dangerous”  enough  to  “society”  to  be  a  threat  to 
anyone.  She  wasn’t  a  threat  to  anyone.  Except  to  me. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  I  had  three  constant, 
unrelenting  companions:  hunger,  cold  and  fear. 

It  is  hard  to  say  now  which  one  was  the  worst.  The 
hunger  was  a  terrible,  awesome  opponent.  It  was  the 
kind  of  hunger  that  would  actually  wrack  my  body  with 
pain.  Many  times,  I  would  be  so  weak  that  I  would  pass 
out,  only  to  wake  up  later  to  find  my  body  jerking  uncon¬ 
trollably.  Very  near  death  at  those  times,  something  kept 
me  going.  When  it  seemed  that  I  was  about  to  drift  off, 
never  to  return,  I  would  grab  anything — plant,  or  insect, 
or  animal — and  eat  it.  Those  measures  were  far  more 
preferable  to  asking  my  mother  for  food.  If  I  did,  she 
would  beat  me.  Or  worse. 

That  is  where  my  second  companion  came  in:  fear, 
true  fear.  Constant,  never  aiding  fear.  I  never  knew 
when  mother  might  erupt  into  a  fit  of  insane  violence  and 
beat  me.  She  would  beat  me  with  anything  she  could 
lift  And  if  that  item  happened  to  be  sharp  or  jagged,  she 
enjoyed  it  even  more,  never  caring  that  she  was  cutting 
me  or  scarring  me.  She  would  beat  me  until  I  either  got 
away  or  lost  consciousness.  I  am  convinced  that  the  only 
reason  she  stopped  then  was  because  she  figured  I  was 
dead  and  didn’t  want  to  spend  any  more  of  her  valuable 
energy  on  the  likes  of  me. 

But  I  fooled  her.  I  survived.  I  ran.  I  foraged  for  food 
in  the  rural  countryside,  teaching  myself  which  wild 
foods  to  eat  and  which  ones  to  avoid.  The  rest  of  my  diet 
came  from  garbage  cans.  My  companion,  fear,  kept  me 
on  the  run.  Fear  kept  me  half-awake  every  moment  I 
slept.  The  slightest  sound  in  the  room  would  awaken 
me,  and  if  it  looked  like  she  was  intent  on  giving  me  one 
of  her  unannounced,  unprovoked  beatings,  I  sometimes 
had  enough  time  to  escape,  preferring  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  night  in  the  darkened  wilderness  of  the  woods.  Fear 
accompanied  me  there  too.  The  things  that  “go  bump  in 
the  night”  for  a  normal  eight-year  old  would  have  been 
welcome  blessings  to  me. 

I  survived  lightening,  rain,  snow,  ice,  and  wild  dogs; 
much  worse  though  was  the  constant  fear  that  SHE 
might  come  and  find  me.  But,  usually,  when  I  was  in  the 
company  of  my  third  companion,  the  cold,  she  would  not 
follow  outside.  She  didn’t  like  the  cold.  So,  I  learned  to 
take  the  odd,  to  accept  it  as  an  unwilling  benefactor. 

This  companion  and  I  worked  pretty  well  together. 

That  is,  until  the  day  that  blizzard  moved  in.  That  was 
the  day  my  benefactor  turned,  viciously,  upon  me.  The 
temperature  dropped  so  fast,  and  so  far,  that  no  matter 
what  I  did,  I  couldn’t  keep  warm.  My  benefactor  had 
suddenly  become  an  ancient,  frigid  demon  who  wanted 
only  one  thing  from  me.  It  wanted  the  only  thing  I  had 
ever  owned  and  could  say  was  truly  mine. ..it  wanted  my 
life.  The  wind  blew  in  from  Hell,  that  night  and  it  was 


determined  to  steal  me  away. 

I  stood  up  against  it  as  long  as  I  could.  I  tried  all  the 
old  tricks  I  had  learned  from  experience.  I  huddled  next 
to  the  side  of  the  house  and  covered  myself  up  with 
leaves  and  straw.  It  wasn’t  enough.  I  crouched  under 
the  duct  where  the  clothes  dryer  vented  warm  air  to  the 
outside.  This  worked  for  awhile,  but  when  the  clothes 
were  finally  dry,  the  demon  grabbed  me  once  again.. .and 
I  swear  to  this  day,  I  heard  it  laugh.  Or  maybe  it  was  just 
her. 

At  that  moment  I  almost  gave  up.  Weakened  and 
wearily,  I  waded  through  the  snow  with  my  tears  freez¬ 
ing  to  my  face.  I  struggled  to  the  front  door  of  the  house, 
afraid  Afraid  of  her,  but  more  afraid  of  the  storm. 

Now  this  is  where  the  story  could  have  had  a  happy 
ending  and  you,  the  reader,  could  walk  away  and  feel 
good  for  awhile.  It  could  have  ended  something  like 
this: 

I  knocked  on  the  door,  and  too  weak  to  even  mutter 
“help,”  I  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  lifeless  bundle.  The  door 
opened  and  my  mother,  seeing  my  weakened  and  frail 
body,  scooped  me  up  and  took  me  back  inside  to  warm 
me,  and  feed  me,  and  nurse  me  back  to  strength.  She 
could  have  wrested  me  from  the  arms  of  the  demon  that 
strove  to  steal  me  from  this  world. 

But,  alas,  reality  was  nowhere  that  kind  to  me.  As  I 
knocked  upon  the  door  I  remember  feeling  my  sockless 
feet  freezing  to  the  insides  of  my  soaked  tennis  shoes.  I 
^knocked  and  knocked.  There  was  no  reply.  As  my 
strength  waned  even  more,  I  knocked  louder.  Then,  sud¬ 
denly,  the  door  flew  open.  “Mom,”  was  all  I  could  mut¬ 
ter.  And  there  she  stood,  looming  in  the  doorway,  noth¬ 
ing  but  darkness  around  her.  My  eyes  took  awhile  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  her,  and  when  I  could  finally  make  her  out,  I  was 
sorry. 

She  stood  in  the  doorway,  naked,  and  in  her  hand  I 
caught  a  glimmer  of  steel.  She  raised  the  butcher  knife 
high  above  her  head,  and  I  heard  her  say,  in  a  quiet,  hor¬ 
rifying  voice,  “If  you  knock  on  this  door  one  more  time, 
I’ll  kill  you,  you  little  bastard.”  As  soon  as  that  last  word 
registered  in  my  mind,  the  door  slammed  shut.  And  the 
demon  howled,  knowing  that  he  would  have  his  way. 

But  I  fooled  him,  too,  for  at  that  moment  something 
happened  within  me.  All  the  years  of  fear,  pain,  and 
wondering  why  my  mother  hated  me  swelled  up  in  me 
and  turned  to  something  new.  Something  I  had  never  re¬ 
ally  felt  before.  It  all  turned  into  a  new  friend.  A  friend 
who  would,  in  the  end,  prove  to  be  the  only  thing  that 
would  save  my  life  that  night.  This  new  friend,  my 
newest  companion  was...  Anger. 

In  anger  I  screamed  at  the  night.  I  screamed  at  the 
door,  I  screamed  at  the  demon,  and  I  damned  him. 
Somehow,  this  anger  gave  me  back  some  small  strength, 
and  my  weakened  head  started  to  clear.  Ideas  rushed  in. 

If  I  could  only  survive  this  storm,  I  would  run  away.  I 
would  hitch-hike  back  to  Tennessee  and  find  my  father. 
He  would  surely  treat  me  belter.  My  mind  exploded 
with  possibilities.  But,  my  anger  told  me,  get  back  to  the 
task  at  hand.  Survive  the  night.  You  can  plan  later.  Sol 
worked  my  brain  harder  than  I  ever  had  before.  It 
dawned  on  me  that  there  was  a  tiny  room  in  the  back  of 
the  house  where  the  furnace  was  contained.  And  there 
was  a  window  in  that  room.  If  I  was  lucky  and  the  win¬ 
dow  was  unlocked,  I  could  sneak  in  there.  She  would 
never  know.  I  would  be  extra  quiet  and  sneak  out  in  the 
morning.  After  all,  she  never  went  in  there. 

So,  I  pulled  my  frozen  legs  through  the  unyielding 
snow  drifts,  and  gradually  I  made  it  to  the  back  of  the 
house.  As  I  neared  the  window,  I  was  suddenly  and 
painfully  reminded  that  it  was  too  high  for  me  to  reach. 
Looking  to  the  left,  I  saw  nothing  to  stand  on.  Then  as  I 
looked  to  the  right,  I  saw  a  bale  of  straw  about  fifteen 
feet  away.  I  knew  it  would  be  frozen  to  the  ground,  but 
it  was  my  only  hope.  I  knew  I  had  to  do  something  fast 
or  I  was  going  to  lose  the  battle.  I  threw  myself  against 
the  bale  with  all  of  my  strength.  It  didn’t  budge.  Again  I 
threw  my  small  body  up  against  it,  using  up  energy, 
valuable  energy,  I  couldn’t  afford  to  waste.  Still  it  re¬ 
fused  to  move.  I  kicked  it,  I  punched  it,  I  jumped  on  it. 


The  demon  had  finally 


Then,  I  gave  up.  I  was  defeated 
won. 

I  slumped  down  against  the  bale  to  touch  the  earth  one 
last  time  and  drift  away. 

And  as  I  slumped  against  the  bale,  I  felt  a  strange 
thing.  It  moved.  Ever  so  slightly,  but  it  moved.  “Yes!” 
my  heart  cried  out.  1  grabbed  at  it  and  tugged  it  toward 
the  window,  and  even  though  it  must  have  weighed  more 
than  eighty  pounds,  I  found  the  strength  to  get  it  under 
the  window.  But,  my  mind  screamed  to  me,  what  if  the 


window  was  locked?  Then,  I  told  myself,  1  will  truly 
give  up.  I  climbed  up  the  frozen  bale  only  to  slide  back 
off  three  or  four  times  before  I  could  finally  get  a 
foothold.  Then,  as  quietly  as  I  could,  I  pushed  up  against 
the  window,  but  it  was  unyielding.  I  looked  up  at  the  top 


and  saw  that  indeed,  it  was  not  locked:  it  was  frozen 
shut.  Ever  so  gingerly,  I  tried  to  scratch  away  the  of¬ 
fending  ice.  Then  I  tried  again  with  all  my  might.  Noth¬ 
ing.  My  new  companion  took  over  again.  Anger  pos¬ 
sessed  my  hands  and  my  arms  as  they  flew  up  against  the 
window.  It  broke  loose  and  moved  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 

I  was  ecstatic!  I  had  done  it!  I  had  defeated  her  and  the 
storm.  All  I  had  to  do  now  was  raise  the  window  a  little 
more  and  crawl  in  to  the  warmth. 

I  mustered  up  a  little  more  strength,  and  as  the  win¬ 
dow  rose  high  enough  for  me  to  crawl  in,  I  thought  I  de¬ 
tected  some  small  movement  in  the  room.  Then,  out  of 
the  warm  inviting  darkness  shot  an  image.  It  was  her.  In 
her  hand  was  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  She  was  screaming. 
Screams  that  I  had  never  heard  before  or  since.  Screams 
that  no  human  could  ever  make.  She  threw  the  water  at 
my  face,  but  I  ducked  quickly  enough  to  save  my  eyes. 

Sadly,  my  back  wasn’t  as  lucky.  The  water  ran  down 
the  inside  of  my  shirt,  peeling  off  my  skin,  and  at  the 
same  instant,  freezing  that  shirt  to  my  tom  body.  As  I 
looked  up  at  the  slowly  descending  window,  I  hear  her 
say  “I  told  you  to  be  quiet,  you  son  of  a  bitch.”  Then  I 
passed  out. 

I  don’t  know  how  long  I  was  out,  but  as  I  slowly  re¬ 
gained  consciousness,  I  realized  that  I  was  literally 
frozen  to  the  side  of  the  house.  In  my  heart,  my  new 
friend,  anger,  raged!  I  pulled  myself  from  the  side  of  the 
house,  ripping  my  frozen  shirt  half  off  in  the  process.  In 
my  mind  I  knew  I  only  had  one  slim  chance.  If  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  die,  if  these  demons  were  going  to  win,  at  least  it 
would  be  on  my  terms.  I  wasn’t  going  to  make  it  easy 
for  them.  I  battled  my  way  across  the  yard  and  out  to  the 
chicken  coop.  Once  inside,  I  found  a  small  pile  of  straw 
under  the  roosting  area.  I  pulled  my  depleted  body  to 
that  spot  and  tried  to  cover  myself  up  with  the  straw.  I 
began  to  slowly  drift  off.  The  last  sound  I  heard  was 
myself  crying... 

I  never  expected  to  wake  up.  But  something  strange 
had  happened  that  night.  Maybe  it  was  God.  Maybe  it 
was  something  much  simpler.  Whatever  it  was,  it  saved 
my  life  that  night.  You  see,  when  I  finally  awoke,  the 
first  thing  I  felt  was  warmth.  This  puzzled  me  until  I 
opened  my  eyes  to  see  that  I  was  covered  with,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by...chickens.  They  had  protected  my  uncon¬ 
scious  body  like  a  blanket  and  they  had  shared  their  body 
heat  with  me.  The  chickens  that  my  mother  loved  more 
than  any  other  thing,  saved  my  life.  It  was  strangely  qui¬ 
et  at  that  moment.  The  wind  was  gone,  the  demons  had 
lost  their  battle,  and  a  small  ray  of  sunshine  shone 
through  the  broken  window  pane.  In  my  small  tom  heart 
there  was  a  feeling  of  thanks.  But  surrounding  that  feel¬ 
ing  was  the  hardened  shell  of  my  new  friend.  Anger. 

That  friend  kept  me  alive  for  the  next  few  years,  and 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  I  ran  away  to  lie  about  my  age  and 
get  a  job  in  a  nearby  town. 

I  didn’t  see  my  mother  for  a  couple  of  years  after  that, 
and  when  she  showed  up  at  the  gas  station  where  I  was 
working,  it  wasn’t  to  see  me,  or  ask  how  I  was,  or  any¬ 
thing  like  that.  She  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  loan  her 
some  money.  It  seemed  that  she  was  broke  and  needed 
some  money  for  food. 

I  gave  her  the  money... 
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Academic  dishonesty:  a  sign  of  the  times? 


(CPS)  —  Fierce  competition  for 
jobs  and  higher  grades  and  poor 
leadership  models  have  created  a 
fertile  climate  for  cheating,  say  col¬ 
lege  and  university  officials  who 
are  grappling  with  new  ways  to 
deal  with  an  old  problem. 

Worried  educators  say  some  of 
today’s  college  students,  exposed 
to  a  painful  recession  in  a  get-rich- 
quick  society  and  numbed  by  scan¬ 
dals  such  as  congressional  check¬ 
bouncing,  are  asking  themselves: 
What’s  wrong  with  cheating? 

“One  of  the  reasons  that  (cheat¬ 
ing  is)  increasing  is  students’  per¬ 
ceptions  that  job  opportunities  are 
closely  linked  to  how  well  they  per¬ 
form  in  terms  of  grades,”  said 
Robert  Dorff,  faculty  senate  chair¬ 
man  at  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  said  that  when  pres¬ 
sure  mounts,  some  students  re¬ 
spond  to  it  by  cheating,  and  added 
that  today’s  faculty  members  are 
being  urged  to  be  more  creative 
with  testing  procedures  to  make 
cheating  “less  enticing.” 

Not  only  is  academic  dishonesty 
growing,  but  there  is  more  discus¬ 
sion  about  it  than  ever  before. 
“Both  of  these  forces  are  coming 
together  and  making  it  a  more  ap¬ 
parent  problem,”  Dorff  said. 

One  New  Jersey  student  doesn’t 
see  cheating  as  a  problem.  In  fact, 
he’s  making  a  tidy  profit  off  of  the 
current  GPA  paranoia. 

Michael  Moore,  a  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  student,  recently 
raised  eyebrows  with  his  86-page 
book,  titled  “Cheating  101:  The 
Benefits  and  Fundamentals  of 
Earning  the  Easy  ’A’,”  that  details 
methods  of  cheating,  including  hid¬ 
ing  notes  in  the  holes  of  tom  jeans 
and  using  foot  signals  to  convey 
answers  on  multiple  choice  ques¬ 
tions. 

In  an  article  in  “Campus  Crime” 
(January  1992),  Moore  reported 
that  he  has  sold  1,750  copies  of  his 
book  ($6  each)  to  students  at  Rut¬ 
gers,  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  Ohio  State  University. 

Some  professors  say  Moore’s  bla¬ 
tant  effort  to  promote  deceit  has 
brought  cheating,  often  an  unspo¬ 
ken,  seldom-addressed  problem, 
into  the  light. 

Educators  often  refuse  to  admit 
the  degree  to  which  cheating  hap¬ 


pens  in  their  classes,  said  one 
source. 

In  1987  and  1988  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles,  asked  stu¬ 
dents  about  their  cheating  habits  in 
a  comprehensive  survey,  “The 
American  Freshman.” 

About  37  percent  of  the  students 
surveyed  in  the  fall  of  1988  said 
they  had  cheated  on  a  test  in  high 
school,  an  increase  from  about  30 
percent  the  year  before.  About  57 
percent  said  they  had  copied  an¬ 
other  student’s  work,  while  about 
52  percent  admitted  doing  so  the 
year  before. 

That  was  the  last  year  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  cheating  was  included  in 
the  survey. 

“We  don’t  plan  on  bringing  them 
up  (the  questions)  again,”  said 
Ellen  Riggs,  a  researcher  with  the 
Higher  Education  Research  Cen¬ 
ter  at  UCLA.  “The  general  reac¬ 
tions  from  the  schools  were  not  the 
most  positive.  Some  advised  stu¬ 
dents  not  to  answer  the  questions.”- 

Michael  Moffatt,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  anthropology  at  Rutgers 
University,  conducted  an  investi¬ 
gation  which  included  400  Rutgers 
students  who  turned  in  anonymous 
self-reports  on  subjects  such  as  sex¬ 
uality  and  cheating.  The  results  of 
the  cheating  question  spurred  him 
to  write  a  22-page  report.  Moffatt’s 
intensive  study  of  cheating  left  him 
shocked. 

“I  found  that  33  percent  (of  stu¬ 
dents)  had  been  involved  in  con¬ 
siderable  cheating.  That  means 
cheating  in  three  to  25  courses  with 
an  average  of  eight  courses,  and 
22  percent  had  never  cheated  in 
college.  The  “in-betweens”  cheated 
once  or  twice,”  said  Moffatt. 

“I  received  a  great  number  of 
graphic  papers  that  were  in  many 
ways  more  shocking  than  the  sex¬ 
ual  self-reports.  It  threw  me  into  a 
funk,”  he  said. 

Students  confided  to  Moffatt  that 
they  cheated  to  get  minimal  grades 
to  survive,  to  get  revenge  on  a  dis¬ 
liked  professor,  or  because  they 
were  angry  because  others  per¬ 
formed  better  academically  without 
much  effort. 

Moffatt  contends  that  cheating 
often  takes  such  emotional  and 


Success  Through  Education  - 
it  works! 


mental  toll  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  study.  “They  are  in  terror  of  be¬ 
ing  caught,”  he  said  of  cheaters. 

The  professor  said  he  has  iden¬ 
tified  five  commonly  used  cheating 
techniques,  from  the  “lookabout,” 
where  answers  are  borrowed  from 
a  neighbor,  to  “ripple  cheating,” 
which  can  consist  of  elaborate,  pre¬ 
meditated  schemes  with  many  stu¬ 
dents  involved. 

Cheat  sheets  are  so  common  that 
Moffatt  actually  legalized  them  in 
his  class.  Students  are  allowed  to 
bring  in  one  8-by-10-inch  piece  of 
paper  with  as  much  written  on  it  as 
the  space  can  contain.  “It  encour¬ 
ages  me  to  not  ask  stupid  ques¬ 
tions,”  he  said. 

Cheating  also  takes  other  forms, 
such  as  plagiarism,  paying  someone 
to  take  a  test  or  write  a  paper,  or 
buying  an  already  completed  term 
paper. 

While  many  campuses  wrestle 
with  the  problem  of  cheating,  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
are  celebrating  the  150th  birthday 
of  the  nation’s  oldest  student-run 
honor  system. 

For  one  week,  beginning  March 
27,  students  take  part  in  a  four- 
day  conference  on  honor  and  in¬ 
tegrity  in  the  academic  environ¬ 
ment.  The  topic  is  discussed  at 
luncheons,  dinners,  lectures  and 
seminars. 

Founded  in  1842,  Virginia’s  hon¬ 
or  system  is  simple:  no  lying,  cheat¬ 
ing  or  stealing.  There  is  only  one 
punishment:  students  found  guilty 
of  an  offense  are  dismissed  from 
the  university  by  juries  of  their 
peers. 

While  Virginia’s  drastic  disci¬ 
plinary  measures  may  not  wash  on 
some  campuses,  many  are  tight¬ 
ening  up  their  honor  codes. 

In  1985,  officials  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Delaware  revamped  their 
honor  code  after  a  survey  of  the 
student  body  revealed  that  78  per¬ 
cent  admitted  to  cheating.  Now, 
students  caught  cheating  receive 
a  grade  of  “XF”  on  their  transcripts. 
Students  who  are  caught  cheating 
are  evaluated  by  a  board  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  known  to  be  tougher 
on  fellow  students  because  board 
members  see  themselves  as  victims 
of  others’  cheating. 

The  University  of  Maryland  also 


We  need  you. 


Do  you  have  friends  with  poten¬ 
tial  for  postsecondary  education 
who  are  reluctant  to  take  that  “first 
step”  toward  re-entry?  Have  you 
been  trying  to  encourage  others  to 
continue  their  educations  but  don’t 
where  to  turn  for  assistance? 

The  Success  Through  Education 
(STE)  program,  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  Purdue  University  North 
Central,  assists  Porter,  LaPorte, 
Jasper,  and  Starke  county  resi¬ 
dents  in  pursuing  academic  and 


career  goals. 

Program  advisors  help  adults 
complete  their  high  school  educa¬ 
tions,  evaluate  their  academic/ca¬ 
reer  potential  and/or  enroll  in  any 
postsecondary  education  program 
(colleges/universities/trade  and 
technical  schools). 

The  STE  staff  welcomes  PU/NC 
student  referrals  for  program  par¬ 
ticipation.  Contact  Libby  in  SWRZ 
room  13  (PU/NC  extension  396)  for 
additional  information. 
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gives  students  an  “XF”  grade  which 
remains  on  the  student  transcript 
for  a  full  year.  After  completing  a 
non-credit  six-week  course  on  aca¬ 
demic  integrity,  the  students  can 
petition  to  have  the  “X”  removed. 

The  spotlight  has  been  on  aca¬ 
demic  integrity  for  the  past  sever¬ 
al  years.  “Officials  say  students 
seem  increasingly  willing  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  get  ahead,”  reports  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  academic  dishonesty  that 


appeared  in  the  Chronicle  of  High¬ 
er  Education  (Jan.  17,  1990). 

In  the  same  article,  Arthur 
Levine,  chairman  of  the  Institute 
for  Education  management  at  Har¬ 
vard  University,  said,  “The  stu¬ 
dents  are  frightened  about  the  job 
market.  They’re  searching  for  the 
pre-wealth  curriculum.  The  value 
of  money  is  more  important  to  them 
than  a  code  of  honesty  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility.” 


Photograph  by  John  DiMauro 


Take 
A|Hh  a  Kid 
*  II II  Fishing 


Any  student  interested  in 
participating  in  the 

Free  Enterprise 
(SIFE) 
or 

Small  Business 
Institute 
(SBI) 


should  contact  professor 
Pat  Jacoby 
in  SWRZ  210A 
or  at  Extension  392. 
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Earth  Day  1992:  Working  to  save  the  planet 


(CPS)  -  Twenty-two  years  ago,  the  world  officially 
woke  up  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  planet 
Earth. 

An  interna¬ 
tional  Earth 
Day  celebra¬ 
tion  was  bom, 
and  today  the 
environment  has 
emerged  from  a  topic 
of  conversation  to  an  issue  of  great  global  and  politi¬ 
cal  concern. 

As  Earth  Day  1992  approaches  (April  22),  colleges 
and  universities  are  looking  toward  promoting  their 
environmental  science  curriculums  and  student  re¬ 
search  projects,  as  well  as  daily  campus  events  and 
lectures  throughout  the  week. 

For  example,  in  1991  at  Clark  University  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  the  school  founded  the 
George  Perkins  Marsh  Institute,  the  nation’s  first 
university  research  center  devoted  to  studying  the 
human  causes,  and  global  responses,  of  environmen¬ 
tal  change. 

The  institute  includes  a  Center  for  Technology, 
Environment,  and  Development;  a  Center  for  Land, 
Water,  and  Society;  a  Center  for  Global  Urban  Stud¬ 
ies;  and,  the  Clark  Labs  for  Cartographic  Technology 
and  Geographic  Analysis. 

At  Hobart  and 
William  Smith 
Colleges  in 
Geneva, 

New  York, 
several 
geoscience 
students 
are  study¬ 
ing  envi¬ 
ronmental 
and  geological 
conditions  at 
various  sites  across 
the  state. 

One  group  is  studying  the  effects  of  chemical 
waste,  believed  to  be  seeping  into  Seneca  Lake  from 
a  landfill  in  the  nearby  town  of  Dix.  The  local  com¬ 
munity  hopes  that  the  students  can  determine 
whether  toxic  chemicals  were  dumped  at  the  landfill, 
which  has  been  closed  since  1981,  when  runoff  waste 
was  discovered  leaking  into  a  popular  fishing 
stream. 

A  second  group  is  examining  the  spread  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  chemical  through  the  town  of  LeRoy’s  water 
table  following  a  1970  train  derailment  that  caused 
30,000  gallons  of  trichloroethene  to  spill.  The  chemi¬ 
cal,  which  attacks  the  central  nervous  system,  was 
washed  away  rather  than  properly  contained  and 
vacuumed. 

The  University  of  La  Verne  in  California  recently 
established  a  major  in  Environmental  Management, 
designed  particularly  for  business  students  who’ll 
deal  with  environmental  issues. 

Abilene  Christian 
University  in 
Texas  added 
an  inter¬ 
disci¬ 
plinary 
class 
which 
focuses 
on  sev¬ 
eral  hot 
environ¬ 
mental 
topics, 
from  deple¬ 
tion  of  the  ozone 
layer  and  acid  rain  to 

the  disposal  of  hazardous  waste;  all  students  are  re¬ 
quired  to  take  the  class  during  their  sophomore 


Overpopulation  and  the  excesses  of  human 
activities  are  posing  a  terrible  threat  to  our 
descendants. 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  which  proclaims  freedom 
and  equality  for  all,  was  written  two  centuries 
ago.  This  magnificent  text  no  longer  suffices. 

We  solemnly  demand  that  the  rights  of  future 
generations  be  formally  declared  in  order  that 
all  people  may  inherit  an  uncontaminated 
planet  where  life  may  flourish. 


The  Cousteau  Satiety 


Jacques-Yves  Cousteau 


Jean-Michel  Cousteau 


By  signing  this  petition,  I  request  the  leaders  of  nations  worldwide  to  exercise  all  their  powers  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights  for  Future  Generations  be  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  and  become  part  of  its  charter. 

NAME  (IN  CAPITAL  LETTERS)  ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 


A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  FUTURE  GENERATIONS 
Article  1 . 

Future  generations  have  a  right  to  an  uncontaminaled  and  undam¬ 
aged  Eadh  and  to  its  enjoyment  as  the  ground  of  human  history,  of 
culture,  and  of  social  bonds  that  make  each  generation  and  individu¬ 
al  a  member  of  one  human  family. 

Article  2. 

Each  generation,  sharing  in  the  estate  and  heritage  of  tire  Earth,  lias 
a  duty  as  trustee  for  future  generations  to  prevent  irreversible  and 
irreparable  harm  to  life  on  Eadh  and  to  human  freedom  and  dignity. 
Adicle  3. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  paramount  responsibility  of  each  generation  to 
maintain  a  constantly  vigilant  and  prudential  assessment  of  techno¬ 


logical  disturbances  and  modifications  adversely  affecting  life  on 
Earth,  the  balance  of  nature,  and  the  evolution  of  mankind  in 
order  to  protect  the  rights  of  future  generations. 

Adicle  4. 

All  appropriate  measures,  including  education,  research  and  leg¬ 
islation,  shall  be  taken  to  guarantee  these  rights  and  to  ensure 
that  they  not  be  sacrificed  for  present  expediencies  and  conve 
niences. 

Article  5. 

Governments,  non-governmental  organizations,  and  individuals 
are  urged,  ttierefore,  imaginatively  to  implement  these  principles, 
as  if  in  the  very  presence  of  those  future  generations  whose  rights 
we  seek  to  establish  and  perpetuate. 


Return  to:  Future  Generations  Petition,  The  Cousteau  Society,  930  West  21st  Street,  Norfolk,  VA  23517 

Please  feel  free  lo  copy  this  petition. 

PETITION 
FOR  THE  RIGHTS 
OF  FUTURE  GENERATIONS 
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Weight  room  to  get  a  lift 


I  by  Ken  Peterson 

The  weight  room  at  Purdue 
I  Noith  Central  will  receive  a  face  lift 
I  next  year  with  the  addition  of  new 
I  exercise  equipment.  According  to 
!  Purchasing  Director,  Melinda  Sell, 
!  the  idea  is  to  give  the  weight  room 
I  a  fitness-center-type  look  like  the 
I  health  clubs  around  the  area. 

The  old  equipment  will  be  trad- 
I  ed  in  for  new  equipment  which  will 
I  include:  stairclimbers,  a  commer- 
|  dal  Nordictrac,  two  treadmills,  and 
I  exercise  bikes.  In  addition,  there 
I  will  be  exercise  circuit  equipment 


such  as:  a  vertical  chest  machine, 
an  abdominal  incline,  a  high  pulley, 
a  leg  curl, a  chest  press,  an  abdom¬ 
inal  board  with  latter,  a  low  pulley, 
a  leg  extension,  and  a  Reebok  step. 

It  is  planned  that  the  renovation 
will  be  completed  by  the  fall 
semester.  “This  is  the  type  of  mod¬ 
ernization  that  will  accommodate 
those  individuals  who  enjoy  phys¬ 
ical  exercise,”  says  Jack  Peters, 
Student  Activities  Director,  “It  adds 
a  whole  new  dimension  of  pro¬ 
gramming  to  our  campus.” 


iNew  basketball 
!  coach  at  UNLV 


LAS  VEGAS,  NV  (CPS)  —  Rollie 
|  Massimino,  head  coach  of  the  Vil- 
llanova  men’s  basketball  program 
1  for  the  past  19  years,  will  replace 
1  Coach  Jerry  Tarkanian  at  the  Uni- 
:  versity  of  Nevada  at  Las  Vegas 

I  (UNLV). 

Massimino  said  he  agreed  to  take 
I  the  job  after  UNLV  President 
,  Robert  Maxson  and  athletic  direc- 
|  tor  Jim  Weaver  visited  his  home  for 
.  dinner  on  March  30  and  refused  to 


About  to  turn 
18?  There’s  a  little 
something  we  need 
you  to  do.  If  you’re  a 
guy  within  30  days  of 
your  birthday,  stop  by 
the  post  office  and 
register  with  Selective 
Service.  It  takes  only 
five  minutes,  and  it 
will  make  you  eligible 
for  federal  jobs,  job 
training — even 
student  loans. 


Register  With  Selective  Service. 

It’s  Quick .  It’s  Easy.  And  It’s  The  Law. 


“ARE  YOU  GONNA 
LET  A  BUNCH 
OF  HALF-WITS 
TURN  OUR 
PUBLIC  LANDS 
INTO  A  PUBLIC 
DISGRACE?” 

If  you  write  to  us,  we’ll  tell  you 
how  you  can  help  stop  abuse  of  our 
public  lands. 

Write:  fake  Pride  in  America, 
P.O.  box  13)9,  Jessup,  MD  20794. 

BAD  GUYS  ABUSE  PUBUC  LAND. 
GOOD  GUYS  SAVE  IT.  ~jr=== 

~  V 
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Coach  dropped  from 
lawsuit 


(CPS)  —  The  former  coach  of 
the  Loyola  Marymount  men’s 
basketball  team  has  been 
dropped  from  a  wrongful  death 
suit  filed  after  a  player  died  in 
1990. 

Coach  Paul  Westhead,  who 
now  coaches  the  Denver 
Nuggets  in  the  NBA,  was 
named  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
family  of  Hank  Gathers,  who 
died  after  collapsing  during  a 
Marymount  game  in  the  West 
Coast  Conference  tournament 
on  March  4,  1990.  Gathers  was 
23. 

Gathers  had  collapsed  earli¬ 
er  in  the  year  and  was  diag¬ 
nosed  with  an  irregular  heart¬ 
beat.  An  autopsya  showed  that 


Gathers  died  of  inflammation 
and  scarring  of  the  heart. 

An  earlier  wrongful  death 
suit  filed  on  behalf  of  Gathers’ 
son  already  has  been  settled. 
Gathers’  cardiologist  paid 
$650,000  to  Gathers’  son,  while 
Loyola  Marymount  agreed  to 
give  the  8-year-old  $850,000. 
Westhead  had  also  been  named 
in  that  suit,  but  his  name  was 
dropped  from  it  as  well. 

The  settlement  between  the 
university  and  other  members 
of  Gathers’  family  is  pending, 
with  a  trial  date  set  in  April. 

Gathers  led  the  nation  in 
scoring  during  the  1988-89  bas¬ 
ketball  season. 


leave  unless  he  took  the  job. 

In  recent  months,  Weaver  had 
been  in  constant  contact  with  Mas¬ 
simino  for  suggestions  about  a  pos¬ 
sible  replacement  for  Tarkanian. 
“The  decision  was  obviously  not  an 
easy  one  for  me,”  Massimino  said  at 
a  news  conference.  “But  now  that 
my  tenure  at  Villanova  is  over,  I’m 
excited  to  be  a  part  of  this  great  in¬ 
stitution.” 


Women's  College  Sports 

Call  Out 


The  Athletic  Office  on 
campus  is  making  an 
aggressive  attempt  to 
provide  a  women's  college 
sports  program  for  stu¬ 
dents  at  PU/NC.  The 
sports  under  consideration 
are:  softball,  basketball, 
golf  and  volleyball.  Stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  making 
a  commitment  to  any  of 
these  sports  should  contact 
Mr.  Jack  A.  Peters,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Student  Activities/ 
Athletics,  LSF  103  (B). 


Vs- 
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MOVIES 

Current  Showings 


New  Releases 

EUROPA,  EUROPA 

Harrowing  drama,  brought  off  with  a  light  touch,  about  the 
miraculous  survival  of  a  Jewish  boy  during  the  German  occupation 
of  World  War  II.  He  escapes  the  Holocaust  by  being  accepted  into 
a  Hitler  Youth  school.  One  pressing  problem:  He's  circumcised,  so 
he  struggles  to  hide  this  crucial  part  of  his  anatomy.  The  gripping 
and  often  funny  story  is  based  on  true  events.  fVlarco  Hofschneider 
stars  as  the  good-looking  impostor.  In  German  and  Russian. 

English  titles.  (R)  GOOD  DRAMA  DIR-Agnieszka  Holland  LEAD- 
Marco  Hofschneider  RT-117  mins. 

THE  PLAYER 

Maverick  director  Robert  Altman  bites  the  hand  that  feeds  him  with 
this  entertaining  satire  of  hardball  Hollywood  executives.  It's  also  a 
thriller  involving  a  producer  (Tim  Robbins)  who  mistakenly  murders 
a  screenwriter.  Altman  serves  up  sharp  observations  of  show  biz, 
yet  the  film  lacks  the  deeper  impact  of  "Sunset  Boulevard." 
Otherwise,  this  effort  is  a  treat  with  dozens  of  stars  playing 
themselves  in  delicious  cameos.  Peter  Gallagher  and  Whoopi 
Goldberg  also  star.  (R)  GOOD  COMEDY  DIR-Robert  Altman  LEAD- 
Tim  Robbins  RT-123  mins.  (Profanity,  brief  nudity) 

SLEEPWALKERS 

The  villains  of  the  title  are  mother  and  son  vampire-like  monsters 
who  devour  young  virgins  to  sustain  their  own  existence.  This 
predictable  and  familiar  plot  device  produces  meager  suspense 
throughout  the  unimaginative  horror  film.  Mom  and  son  also  carry 
on  a  minor  incestuous  relationship  which  is  emphasized  when  the 
boy  falls  in  love  with  an  intended  victim.  From  the  pen  of  Stephen 
King  who  has  done  better  work  with  the  genre.  Alice  Krige  and 
Brian  Krause  star  as  the  blood-sucking  pair.  (R)  FAIR  HORROR 
DIR-Mick  Garris  LEAD-Brian  Krause  RT-91  mins.  (Nudity) 

THUNDERHEART 

Murky  murder  mystery  based  on  true  incidents  that  occurred  on 
reservations  during  the  1970s.  An  FBI  agent  (Val  Kilmer),  who  is 
part  Indian,  is  sent  to  South  Dakota  to  help  solve  the  crime.  There, 
he  is  caught  up  in  complex  lethal  conflicts,  and  he  also  makes 
contact  with  his  cultural  roots.  The  film  offers  compelling  moments, 
but  it  never  fully  catches  fire  because  of  an  unfocused  script  and 
so-so  performances.  However,  Graham  Greene  is  especially  good 
as  a  tribal  cop.  (R)  FAIR  MYSTERY  DRAMA  DIR-Michael  Apted 
LEAD- Val  Kilmer  RT-118  mins.  (Profanity) 


BASIC  INSTINCT  (R)  MICHAEL 
DOUGLAS  —  SLICK  WHODUNIT 
HEAVILY  EMBELLISHED  WITH 
KINKY  SEX  AND  GORY 
VIOLENCE  (FAIR) 

BEETHOVEN  (PG) CHARLES 
GRODIN  —  PERKY  COMEDY  OF 
LOVABLE  BUT  MESSY  DOG 
WHO  DRIVES  UPTIGHT  DAD  UP 
THE  WALL  (GOOD) 

THE  CUTTING  EDGE  (PG)  D.B. 
SWEENEY  —  CLICHE-HEAVY 
ROMANTIC  DRAMA  SET  IN  THE 
WORLD  OF  CHAMPIONSHIP 
FIGURE  SKATING  (FAIR) 

THE  LAWNMOWER  MAN  (R) 

JEFF  FAHEY  —  MILDLY 
RETARDED  MAN  GETS 
IMPROVED  INTELLIGENCE: 
ROUTINE  SCI-FI  MELODRAMA 
(FAIR) 

THE  POWER  OF  ONE  (PG-13) 
STEPHEN  DORFF  — 
CONTRIVED  DRAMA  EXAMINES 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  APARTHEID 
(FAIR) 

RUBY  (R)  DANNY  AIELLO  — 
MORE  VAGUE  SPECULATION 
ON  THE  KENNEDY 
ASSASSINATION  (FAIR) 

SHADOWS  AND  FOG  (PG) 
WOODY  ALLEN  —  WOODY 
SEEKS  A  SERIAL  STRANGLER 
IN  THIS  DREAM-LIKE,  OFFBEAT 
TALE  (GOOD) 

STRAIGHT  TALK  (PG)  DOLLY 
PARTON  —  DOLLY  PLAYS  A 
RADIO  PSYCHOLOGIST  IN  THIS 
PREDICTABLE  ROMANTIC 
COMEDY  (FAIR) 

WHITE  MEN  CAN'T  JUMP  (R) 

WESLEY  SNIPES  —  WHITE 
MAN  AND  BLACK  MAN  JOIN 


FORCES  TO  HUSTLE  ON  THE 
BASKETBALL  COURT  (GOOD) 

COMING  ATTRACTION 
JODIE  FOSTER  AND  RICHARD 
GERE  ARE  THE  STARS  OF  THE 
POST-CIVIL  WAR  DRAMA 
"SOMMERSBY.”  THE  FILM,  TO 
BE  DISTRIBUTED  BY  WARNER 


BROS.,  IS  ABOUT  A  MAN  WHO 
RETURNS  FROM  THE  WAR  A 
MUCH  BETTER  PERSON  THAN 
HE  WAS  BEFORE  —  LEADING 
HIS  WIFE  TO  SUSPECT  HE  MAY 
BE  AN  IMPOSTOR. 


wfid 


Kim 


idom 


By  Anthony  Rubino,  Jr. 


“What  may 
be  done  at 
any  time 
will  be 
done  at  no 
time.” 


Thomas 
Fuller 
173  2 


'  That's  right  Mo,  4 
ten-page  papers  AND  2 
finals.  Uh-huh — yea,  all 
due  May  I7lh. 


January  19 

I  justfounrtau^o^ 
I  on  May  1 7th  I  have  4 
ten-page  papers  due 
AND  I  have  2  finals. 


r  y 


February  10 


You  call  that  work?! 
HA!  On  May  17th  I 
have  4  ten-page  papers  I 
due  AND  2  finals. 


Wnd  Kingdom 

'Procrastination  is  the  art  wTceeping  up  with  yesterday.  Don  Marquis ,  1 927— 


PHASE  STAND  BY  FOR  AN  IMPORTANT  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ANNOUNCEMENT: 


Never  put  off  until 
tomorrow  what  you  can... 

Never  mind,  I'll  tell  you  later. 


This  message  has  been  brought  to  you  by  I 
The  National  Procrastinators  Association.  | 

For  more  information  call  555-WAIT  and  we'll  | 
get  back  to  you  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 


JOIN  NOW  AND  RECEIVE  THIS  FREE  BOOK! 


Join  The  NPA  now  and  get  a  copy  of  Hurry  Up  and  Wait,  “The 
Procrastinators  Bible*,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 

That's  right;  get  a  free  copy  of  the  book  that  critics  are  calling... 
Well , they're  not  actually  calling  it  anything,  because  they  haven  t  seen 
it.  It's  not  quite  printed  yet .  cuz.  .we  havn't  totally  finished  writing  the 
last  part...  OKI  We  haven't  started  it!  RUT  WERE  WORWN’  ON  IT! 
Here's  just  a  few  of  the  things  you’ll  find  inside  (when  its  done). 

•  lists:  friends  or  foes?  •  The  art  of  justifying  things  in  your  own 
mind.  •  Excuses — what  to  tell  others — what  to  tell  yourself. 

•  Selective  remembering.  •  Guilt  buster.  •  And  Morel 


Call  535-WAIT  NOW!  Operators  are  standing  near  by.  Let  it  ring. 


Wednesday,  April  22,  1992 
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THE  Crossword 


by  Fred  Toole 


KlNGr  ©ii  %  LAhTlpr 

Distributed  by  Tribune  Media  Services 
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ACROSS 
1  Perimeter: 
abbr. 

5  Trembled 
10  Buss 

14  Chin,  housegirl 

15  Islam  text 

16  Thought:  pret. 

17  —  California 

18  Famous  fiddle 
maker 

19  Pianist  Peter 

20  Icecream 
thickener 

21  Vietnam 
holiday 

22  Seed  covering 
24  Howard  of 

movies 

26  —  Park,  Colo. 

28  Goes  astray 
30  Scot,  regi¬ 
mentals 
34  Light  wood 
37  Raise  — 

39  Norway  city 

40  In  a  frenzy 

41  Moon  crater 

42  — do-well 

43  Riviera  roast 

44  Oil  country 

45  Expel 

46  Kriss  — 

48  First  name  in 
films 

50  Comic  Radner 
52  Send  back  to 
jail 

56  Got  by 
59  Certain  soldier 

61  Healing  plant 

62  Soviet  city 

63  John  of  song 

65  “Let  — ” 

66  Double  curve 

67  Dodge  by  deceit 

68  Placid 

69  Threadlike 

70  Got  one’s  goat 

71  War  god 

DOWN 

1  Plotters 

2  Reflection 

3  Indian  rulers 

4  “Westward  Ho" 
author 


1 

2 

3 

I 

5 

6 

7 

8 

•J 

14 

1 

15 

17 

" 

I 

18 

.. 

20 

I 

| 

21 
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■ 

22 

24 

m 

“ 

27 

28 

' 

29 

■ 

L 

J 

34 

35 

36 

L 

37 

38 

40 

i 

41 

J 

43 

■ 

44 

_ 

a 

46 

47 

1 

1 

49 

50 

L 

H 

i 

56 

57 

58 

■ 

60 

62 

| 

63 

64 

66 

69 

ft 

■To  11  12  13 
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5  Glaciarium 
user 

6  Diamond 
destination 

7  Speechify 

8  Grain 

9  Uniting 

10  Island  capital 

11  As  before 

12  Dry 

13  Anon 

23  Slippery  one 
25  Author  Levin 
27  Alpine  activity 
29  Made  runs 

31  Words  of 
comprehension 

32  Type  of  eng. 

33  Kind 

34  Canine  warning 

35  Cupid 

36  Fr.  writer 
Pierre 

38  Literary 
collection 
41  American  plover 
45  Compass  pt. 


See  page  19 
for  answer 
to  puzzle.. 


47  "...  the  giftie 
—  us...” 

49  Did  laundry 
work 

51  Conductor 
Dorati 

53  Wedding  site 


54  Aristocratic 

55  Thinks 

56  Lacking 

57  Jason’s  craft 

58  Escape  slowly 
60  Cipher 

64  56 


life  New  DaaL  m  Fate.  Deal.  m&iS  Deal. 

Spencer  Green 


COLLEGE 


X  CAN'T  SEE  YOG  TONIGHT, 
RANDY.,,  X  HAVE  A  PAPER 
cue,  AND  THAT  TAKES 
,  PRIORITY. 


H tEM’TTA 

PRIORITY 

\meussa? 


riOTTO 

MAP? 


weu,or  course.., 

You’Re  RIGHT  HERE 

ON  MY  usr... 


T 


ffl  GO  TO  ClAM. 

06  CO  HOMEWORK. 

tWORK  fW-TINC  JOB. 
WATCH  RERUNS  OF 

’"THE  MOPPET  SHOW:' 
®SEE.  RANDY. 


TO  AHEAO 
MIGHT  GOUGT'f 


rm  mprras£ 


SERVICE 


oootH  weA vi.  \  UATeaHAT. 

HoulCArA  l  klOT-TD 

GtBT  WAV  CAlWerJ 
\  cctII  teJow  wWT 
'/OD'Ffi  GoiAGTV 
„  SAVPC' 

^.Tv  f  - 

JUST  <0 

iBoinv&eA 


U\Ptdg/./'W*fr  rltrTfiMR...  ) 
CotA'rt  ALEX--  104T 

•pRorti^e... 


YoVaGCTwAd.J  W  <seT  WAV 
M«MeRWi  d?  -  ■ 
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Wednesday,  April  22, 1992 


Dear  Doctor  Science, 

I’ve  got  my  hand  stuck  in 
the  honey  jar,  and  I  can’t  get  it  out. 
Help  me,  please!  My  brain  is  full  of 
fluff  and  I  don’t  know  what  to  do! 

W.T.  Pooh 

Cambridge,  U.K. 

Dear  Pooh, 

The  Good  Doctor  suggests 
you  use  an  effective  reducing  agent, 
such  as  Lithium  Aluminum  Hy¬ 
dride,  on  your  hand.  Reduce  it  un¬ 
til  it  is  just  small  enough  to  slip 
out  of  the  container. 

To  restore  your  hand  to  its 
original,  pre-jar  condition,  remem¬ 
ber  that  oxidation  is  the  opposite  of 
reduction.  You  want  to  oxidize 
your  hand,  then. 

A  good  choice  for  an  oxi¬ 
dizing  environment  is  Collins’ 
Reagent  (whatever  the  hell  that 
is).  Apply  Collins’  Reagent  in  small 
doses  until  your  hand  is  back  to 
normal. 

Doctor  Science 

Dear  Doctor  Science, 

Why  is  it  called  a  hot  wa¬ 
ter  heater  when  it  doesn’t  heat  hot 
water,  but  rather  cold  water  (once 
it’s  hot  it  requires  no  more  heat¬ 
ing)? 

Roy  Mondary 

Westville,  IN 

Dear  Roy, 

The  Good  Doctor  has 
placed  a  crack  team  of  researchers 
on  this  question,  and  an  answer 
has  been  found.  It  seems  that 
heaters  of  cold  water  are  called  hot 
water  heaters  for  the  same  reason 
that  music  with  no  blues  influence 
is  be  called  bluegrass.  The  reason 
also  explains  why  those  people  who 
generate  scripts  for  Married,  With 
Children  are  called  ‘writers’  and 
placed  in  the  same  class  of  workers 
as  the  saintly  types  who  bring  us 
Star  Trek. 

Basically,  Roy,  someone 
very,  very  big  and  very,  very  se¬ 
cret  somewhere  is  trying  very,  very 
hard  to  confuse  the  living  daylights 
out  of  you  and  the  rest  of  modern 
America.  This  may  be  part  of  some 
insane  plot  by  rabid  hyperspace 
aliens  from  planet  Zantooi  to  take 
over  the  world,  or  it  may  just  be  a 
case  of  “misery  loves  company5  on 
the  grandest  scale  perpetrated  by 


some  goon  in  Southern  California. 
It’s  hard  to  say  for  sure. 

A  few  things  are  known, 
however.  Extensive  experimenta¬ 
tion  has  shown  that  related  phe¬ 
nomena  include  whitewalls  that 
aren’t  really  white,  a  “Moral  Ma¬ 
jority’  that  is  neither  moral  nor  in 
the  majority,  and  caffeine-free  diet 
cola.  Scientists  at  The  Research 
Institute  are  working  around  the 
clock  to  solve  this  one;  watch  this 
space  for  more  details  as  they  ar¬ 
rive. 

Doctor  Science 

Dear  Doctor  Science, 

In  Psych  120  we  have  been 
told  that  “pain  is  a  perception  of  the 
mind  (brain).”  If  so,  why  does  it 
hurt  where  the  brain  isn’t?  I  think 
the  Psychology  guys  are  wrong — 
maybe  they’re  idiots,  or  maybe 
they’re  confusing  the  issue  on  pur¬ 
pose  (it’s  probably  all  part  of  some 
massive  plot  to  take  over  the 
world). 

•  Anyway,  I  have  a  theory 
which  could  explain  the  pain  thing. 
I  think  we  are  all  inhabited  by  bil¬ 
lions  and  billions  of  little  creatures, 
let’s  call  them  ‘puscles’,  just  like 
the  Earth  is  inhabited  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Now  when  I  injure  a  spot,  say 
my  knee,  the  bell  rings  in  on  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Painpuscles  and  all  their 
rowdy  friends.  They  hop  a  fast 
freight  to  the  area  and  start  to  par¬ 
ty.  They  build  a  bonfire  or  two  and 
drive  out  all  the  square,  boring  red 
and  white  corpuscles.  Eventually 
the  party  grows  and  the  trouble¬ 
makers  start  fighting.  The  Rock  & 
Roll  keeps  blazing  away  and  as  the 
fires  bum  brighter,  this  causes  the 
inflammation  and  swelling  which 
make  my  knee  about  twice  its  nor¬ 
mal  size.  Is  this  an  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  what’s  happening. 

Dali  Geezur 

Westville,  In. 

Dear  Mr.  Geezur, 

That’s  all  very  interesting, 
Dali.  How  long  did  you  say  it’s 
been  since  you’ve  seen  the  sprawl¬ 
ing  cities  of  your  homeworld,  Zan¬ 
tooi? 

Doctor  Science 

Dear  Doctor  Science, 

Do  you  think  it’s  fair  for 
those  practicing  medicine  to  charge 


us  so  much?  I  mean,  if  they’re  only 
practicing,  don’t  you  think  they 
should  be  paying  ua  for  the  privi¬ 
lege? 

D.S. 

Michigan  City,  In. 


Dear  D.S., 

Actually,  the  arrangement 
you  suggest  describes  precisely  the 
doctor-patient  relationship  as  it 
was  in  the  early  days.  In  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  it  was  common  and 
expected  for  physicians  to  pay  the 
patients  they  practiced  on.  This 
tradition  continued  well  into  the 
eighth  century  A.D. 

At  that  point,  a  strange 
thing  happened.  An  Italian  doc¬ 
tor,  Pianissimo  Boneheadicelli,  who 
was  known  for  being  even  worse 
with  arithmetic  than  your  average 
physician,  screwed  up  when  prepar¬ 
ing  a  patient’s  statement,  acciden¬ 
tally  charging  instead  of  paying 
him.  For  reasons  still  unclear  to 
this  day,  the  unknown  patient  also 
failed  to  notice  the  error,  and  paid 
up. 

Word  of  Pianissimo’s  mis¬ 
take  spread  through  the  medical 
community.  Similar  ‘mistakes’ 
soon  occurred  everywhere. 
Strangely  enough,  nobody  at  all 
noticed.  Aware  that  they  had  stum¬ 
bled  upon  a  good  thing,  physicians 
kept  right  on  charging  fees,  quick¬ 
ly  silencing  any  in  their  midst  who 
protested. 

Actually,  though,  physi¬ 
cians  have  again  begun  paying 
their  patients  in  the  old,  time-hon¬ 
ored  style.  Today  it’s  called  ‘mal¬ 
practice’. 

Doctor  Science 


rest  of  the  evening,  eventually  tak¬ 
ing  the  rail  home.  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  for  explicable  but  socially  un¬ 
acceptable  reasons,  a  small  but  ra¬ 
bid  cult  of  worshipers  arose  around 
Al,  claiming  him  to  be  one  incar¬ 
nation  of  the  Great  Hamms  Bear. 
They  carved  themselves  staves  of 
bar-rail  material,  and  struck  out 
unto  the  land  to  spread  the  word  of 
Gumby. 

Strangely  enough,  these 
staves  of  faith  they  had  carved  soon 
began  to  take  on  strange  properties 
which  were  quickly  identified  as 
magnetism.  These  were  the  first 
bar  magnets.  Scientists  were  of 
course  horrified,  as  a  talisman  of 
primitive  religion  had,  through  the 
power  of  Bigal,  taken  on  scientifi¬ 
cally  quantifiable  properties.  Un¬ 
able  to  ignore  the  phenomenon, 
they  chose  rather  to  just  pretend  it 
wasn’t  there. 

Thus,  you  are  both  right: 
bar  magnets  are  both  of  the  bar 
and  from  the  bar.  They  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  bar,  and  bring  others 
to  the  bar. 

Doctor  Science 


Gentle  Readers: 

The  Good  Doctor  wishes 
all  of  you  an  interesting  summer. 
Be  good  to  yourselves  and  each  oth¬ 
er,  and  remember:  knowledge  un¬ 
used  is  like  a  sheep  unshorn.  It 
may  be  pretty,  but  all  it  really  does 
is  make  funny  noises  and  munch  on 
grass. 

Doctor  Science 


Mystery  Math  Theater 

Episode  3.14:  The  Four-Cornered 

Triangle 


Dear  Doctor  Science, 

Please  help  settle  a  bet. 
What  exactly  is  a  bar  magnet?  Ob¬ 
viously  it  has  something  to  do  with 
bars  and  attraction,  but  that’s  as 
much  as  we  can  be  sure  about.  Is 
it  a  magnet  which  rests  in  bars,  as 
Wally  thinks,  drawing  in  people 
(particularly  metalheads),  or  is  it  a 
special  type  of  magnet,  as  Carey 
thinks,  which  is  only  attracted  to 
bars  (and  if  so,  must  the  bars  be  of 
metal  construction)?  Hurry! 
There’s  a  chocolate-covered  banana 
cookie  on  the  line. 

Carey  and  Wally 
Michigan  City,  In 
Gold  Piece  Bay 


Last  Tyme:  Our  hero  ran  out  of 
spices  on  the  way  to  Tony’s,  and 
consequently  got  the  stuffing  logged 
out  of  him. 


Dear  Carey  and  Wally, 

Actually,  you  have  stum¬ 
bled  upon  one  of  the  great  embar¬ 
rassments  of  the  modern  scientific 
world  with  this  question.  Science 
has  always  set  itself  aside  from  re¬ 
ligion,  considering  itself  to  be  sep¬ 
arate  and  superior.  However,  the 
origin  of  bar  magnets  seems  to 
draw  a  distinct  connection  between 
science  and  religion,  suggesting 
similarities  of  cosmic  significance. 

The  story  goes  thusly: 
Years  ago,  there  were  no  bar  mag¬ 
nets,  just  horseshoe  and  stick  mag¬ 
nets.  Then,  one  evening,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Al  (sometimes  known 
as  Bigal  or  even  Gumby  by  his  fol¬ 
lowers)  accidentally  ripped  the  rail¬ 
ing  from  the  bar  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  he  was  patronizing  (thus  6ne 
of  his  titles,  Al:  Bane  of  the  Safe- 
House).  Undaunted,  Al  carried  the 
rail  about  with  him  like  a  staff  the 


...  I  awoke  on  a  bed  of  point  mass¬ 
es,  contemplating  infinity  as  it 
stretched  above  me  like  Tuesday 
afternoon  in  a  Complex  Variables 
and  Solutions  lecture.  The  swel¬ 
tering  heat  of  an  August  afternoon 
beat  down  on  my  ears  as  I  contem¬ 
plated  my  surroundings. 

Suddenly  it  hit  me  like  a 
mile-wide  asymptote:  either  I  had 
just  enjoyed  one  hell  of  a  beauty 
sleep,  or  it  wasn’t  August!  Last  I  re¬ 
membered,  I  had  been  lifting  my 
collar  against  a  light  February 


Chicago  breeze.  Now  my  wool  socks 
felt  like  strips  of  raw  bacon 
wrapped  around  my  feet. 

Wide  awake  now,  I  took  a 
moment  to  parameterize  iqy  sur- 
roundings.  I  gradually  realized 
that  my  resting  place  was  not,  as  I 
had  previously  thought,  made  of 
nails,  but  was  rather  a  gaudy  floral- 
print  sofa  which  would  have  done 
either  Cauchy  or  Gibraltar  proud. 

The  noisy  precession  of  an 
aging  grandfather  clock  caught  my 
attention.  Three  o’clock.  A  copy  of 
the  Euclid  Weekly  on  the  night- 
stand  told  me  that  it  was  at  least 
February  (which  I  knew,  having 
been  vaguely  conscious  in  Febru¬ 
ary)  but  not  necessarily  any  later 
(which  didn’t  help  a  whole  lot).  It 
sort  of  depended  on  what  kind  of 
waiting  room  I  was  in.  At  any  rate, 
the  palm  tree  outside  the  window 
told  me  this  probably  wasn’t 
Switzerland.  So  much  for  my  No¬ 
bel  Prize. 

I  decided  to  try  sitting  up. 
Oops,  wrong  idea.  My  head,  at 
least  that  what  I’m  assuming  it 
was,  began  describing  irregular  hy¬ 
perbolic  paths  about  my  body.  Just 
as  damping  set  in  and  it  settled 
down  to  a  nice  steady  oscillating 
weave,  the  door  opened. 

“Hello,  Red.” 

There  she  was,  just  as  I  re¬ 
membered.  Tall,  elegant,  eyes  like 
a  hawk  at  noon,  and  a  pocket  pro¬ 
tector  that  just  wouldn’t  quit.  She 
was  also  holding  a  gun.  Rats — just 
when  I  thought  she  was  starting 
to  like  me. 

“I'm  sorry,  Sam.”  I  noticed 
that  she’d  been  crying.  Well,  that 
was  mighty  kind  of  her,  consider¬ 
ing. 

“I’m  sorry,  Sam,  but  I’ve 
got  to  have  the  Triangle...” 

They  say  that  bullets  un¬ 
der  a  gravitational  field  travel  in  a 
parabolic  arc  (assuming  you  ne¬ 
glect  air  resistance,  like  any  gleeful 
freshman  physics  student).  Funny 
how  I’d  never  bothered  to  watch 
one  carefully  before  now.  There 
was  the  flash  from  her  gun,  and  | 
my  lifeline  plotted  itself  before  my 5 
eyes.  Something  as  soft  and  fuzzy 1 
as  a  railroad  spike  smashed  into 
my  head,  and  everything  went 
black  for  the  second  time  in  two 
episodes.  In  my  mind’s  complex 
unity,  I  shrank  to  the  singularity  of 
unconsciousness... 


To  Be  Continued.. 
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lift  PiT  , 
bughM 
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Going  to 
Purdue  Calumet 
this  fall? 


I  would  like  someone 
to  car  pool  with, 
preferably  a  non-smoker. 

Call  Susie  at  465-7710. 


Wednesday,  April  22,  1992 


North  Central  Classifieds... 

~  Placement  testing 
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automobiles  and  parts 


HELP  WANTED 


Responsible  student  sought! 

The  Spectator  is  seeking  an  individual  interested  in  learning 
darkroom  techniques  and  willing  to  train  in  the  fall  1992 
semester  for  position  of  photographer  for  the  spring  1993  and 
subsequent  semesters.  A  working  knowledge  of  camera  basics, 
such  as,  exposure  relationships,  is  necessary.  Ask  for  Connie  in 
the  Spectator  office,  LSF  134. 


IF  YOU’RE  INTO  COCAINE. 
WE’VE  GOT  A  LINE  FOR  YOU. 


Applications 
are  now  being  accepted 
for  the  Spectator  editor 
for  the  next  academic  year. 

Letters  of  application  should  be  sent  or 
delivered  to  the  Dean  of  Students  office. 


WE'RE  PUTTING  DRUGS  OUT  OF  RUSIMESS. 

Partnership  for  a  Drug-Free  America 


Now  there’s  another  tragic 
side  effect  of  cocaine. 

It’s  called  unemployment. 
Last  year  alone,  America’s 


businesses  lost  more  than  $60 
billion  to  drugs.  So  this  year, 
most  of  the  Fortune  500  will  be 
administering  drug  tests.  Fail¬ 


ing  the  test  means  you  won't  be 
considered  for  employment. 

And  that’s  a  little  dose 
of  reality. 


1979  Olds  Custom  Cruiser  station 
wagon;  power  steering,  brakes,  tape 
deck-$750.  Call  464-1789. 


1980  Honda  Accord  engine  for 
sale;  can  hear  running.  Can  be 
used  for  parts  $250  or  best  offer. 
Call  PU/NC,  ext.  213  or 
879-7692,  ask  for  Connie. 


CLEAN! 

1980  Buick  Regal,  $900  or  best 
offer. 

Call  879-7692,  most  days  or 
evenings,  ask  for  Tom. 


TUTORS 

Stumbling  about  in  English-land? 
Are  you  fraught  in  fragments?  Do 
your  participles  dangle,  are  your 
commas  misplaced,  or  do  you  think 
onomatopoeia  is  a  town  in  Italy? 
Help  is  as  close  as  your  telephone. 
Just  call  879-8049  for  rates  and 
further  information.  I  will  tutor 
English,  type  papers,  and  check  for 
mechanical  and  grammatical  er- 
!  rors,  but  NOT  rewrite. 


•EXTRA  INCOME  '92* 
Earn  $200-$500  weekly  mailing 
1992  travel  brochures.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  send  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  to:  J.R.  Travel, 
P.O.  Box  612291,  Miami,  FL  33161 


FAST 

FUNDRAISING 

PROGRAM 

Fraternities, sororities, student 
clubs.  Earn  up  to  $1000  in  one 
week.  Plus  receive  a  $1000  bonus 
yourself.  And  a  FREE  WATCH 
just  for  calling  1-800-932-0528,  ext 
65. 

EARN  EXTRA  INCOME 

Earn  $200-$500  weekly  mailing 
travel  brochures.  For  information 
send  a  stamped  addressed  enve¬ 
lope  to:  ATW  Travel,  P.O.  Box 
430780,  South  Miami, FL 


RESUME  SERVICES 

Complete  resume  service  to  meet 
the  student's  budget.  Will  provide 
cover  letters,  resumes,  and  mail¬ 
ings.  Call  324-6462. 


PU/NC  has  established  a  developmental  testing 
program  to  help  insure  that  students  enroll  in  ap¬ 
propriate  course  levels. 

Many  students  feel  that  developmental  courses  are 
not  necessary  for  academic  success,  even  though  high 
school  records  may  indicate  otherwise.  The  placement 
program  allows  students  to  test  out  of  developmental 
courses. 

There  are  also  many  students  who  wish  to  enroll  at 
the  proper  course  levels  in  mathematics  and  English 
but  are  unsure  of  what  those  levels  are.  This  program 
is  designed  to  help  with  that  decision. 

The  program  is  a  three-hour  testing  session  during 
which  students  are  tested  in  English,  reading  and 
mathematics.  Students  receive  enrollment  advise¬ 
ment  based  on  test  results. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  nursing,  elementary 
education,  or  any  science  should  take  the  GNC  088 
placement  test,  offered  at  the  end  of  each  testing  ses¬ 
sion. 


Friendly  Companionship  Wanted 

Lonely,  hardworking  male  student,  seeks 
pen-pal  friendship  with  equally  motivated  female 
student. 

College  helps  past  the  time!  Life  becomes  a 
prison  when  you  are  alone,  inside  the  wall  or  out. 
Lets  lose  the  chains  and  be  pen-pals. 

David  A  Miller  (901064) 

P.O.  Box  473  dorm  2E 
Westville  Correctional  Center 
Westville,  IN  46391-0473 


A  student  has  the  opportunity  to  test  out  of:  GNC 
063,  GNC  064,  GNC  070,  GNC  071,  GNC  088,  and 
ENGL  100. 

Students  can  conceivably  test  out  of  MA  111.  Stu¬ 
dents  cannot  test  out  of  Study  Skills  or  Geometry,  if 
Geometry  is  an  entrance  requirement  of  a  particular 
degree  program. 

To  reserve  a  place  in  a  testing  session,  contact  the 
Community  College  secretary,  ext.  263  in  SWRZ 
203A.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  tests. 

Remaining  test  sessions: 

■  May  4...—.  lto  4  pm  or  7  to  10  pm 

■  May  26 . 1  to  4  pm  or  6  to  9  pm 

■  June  8,  June  22,  July  6,  July  20, 
and  August  13_...  all  from  1  to  4  pm, 

or  6  to  9  pm 

ANSWERS 
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house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publicity  and  Publications. 


announcements 


Dr.  Frederick  Patten,  assistant  professor  of  sociology,  will  serve  as  acting  chair  of  the  Social 
Sciences  Section  while  Dr.  Howard  Jablon  is  on  sabbatical  leave  from  July  1  through  Dec.  31 , 1992. 


Prof.  Annamarie  Herndon,  assistant  professor  of  restaurant,  hotel  and  institutional  management 
will  oversee  the  Rffl  program  from  July  1,  1992,  through  June  30,  1993,  while  Prof.  Karen 
Lieberman-Nissen  is  on  sabbatical  leave. 


Following  open-heart  surgery  in  mid-May  to  repair  a  prolapsed  mitral  valve,  Dr.  Glenn  Keldsen, 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  will  resume  his  research  appointment  at  Argonne  National 
Laboratory  in  mid-July. 


books  and  articles 


Dr  Thomas  Young,  associate  professor  of  English  and  chair  of  the  Letters  and  Languages  Section, 
had  his  poem,  “Seoul  1972"  published  in  the  Spring  1992  issue  of  Poet  magazine. 

Prof.  Larry  Seibert,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  is  the  author  of  "The  Importance  of 
Store  Atmosphere,"  published  in  the  Winter  1992  edition  o{  Purdue  Retailer. 

Dr.  W.  Patrick  Leonard,  professor  of  education  and  vice  chancellor  for  Academic  Services,  is  the 
author  of  "Boards,  Presidents  and  Institutional  Strengths  in  Higher  Education”  in  The  Review  of 
Education,  vol.  14,  Spring  1992. 

Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  supervision,  is  the  author  of  “Preventing  Sexual  Harassment” 
in  the  February  1992  issue  of  the  Michiana  Executive  Journal. 


honors  and  awards 


Prof.  Larry  Seibert,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  fS^a  recipient  of  the  Fitzsimmons 
Award  for  1992,  given  to  outstanding  graduate  students  in  the  family  and  consumer  sciences 
research  area  at  Purdue  University. 


Dr.  Roger  C.  Schlobin,  professor  of  English,  announces  the  appearance  of  the  48th  vqJome  of  his 
Starmont  House  Reader’s  Guides  to  Contemporary  Science- Fiction,  Fantasy,  and  Horror  Authors, 
Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr.,  by  Donald  Moore  of  Oakland  and  L.  Kossuth  universities. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Ms.  Pam  Allison,  assistant  director  of  admissions,  received  the  1992  Athena  Award  from  the 
Women  in  Management  division  of  the  Michigan  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Machtinger,  associate  professor  of  mathematics,  Ms.  Donna  Trittle,  guest 
lecturer  in  computer  programming  technology,  Ms.  Joyce  Stumpe,  student  services  coordinator,  and 
Mr .  Michael  Dougherty,  electronics  specialist  in  the  Computing  Center,  were  honored  by  the 
Student  Support  Services  program  with  Director's  Awards  at  the  group's  annual  banquet,  April  16. 


Dr.  Santaram  Chilukuri,  professor  of  physics  and  chair  of  the  Mathematics/Physics  Section, 
attended  the  Regional  Workshop  on  Fulbright  Programs  at  Northwestern  University,  April  3.  On 
March  26,  he  spoke  at  the  National  Issues  Forum  on  Energy  Options  at  the  Westville  Correctional 
Center. 

Dr.  Naveen  K.  Velagapudi,  assistant  professor  of  industrial  engineering  technology,  presented  a 
paper  on  “Robust  Scheduling  for  Manufacturing  Systems”  at  the  14th  Conference  for  Computers  and 
Industrial  Engineering,  March  10  in  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla. 


Dr .  K.  Gene  Norton,  visiting  assistant  professor  of  English,  was  awarded  a  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  grant  to  join  a  summer  seminar  for  college  teachers  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Southern  Culture  at  the  University  of  Mississippi.  The  seminar  topic  is  "Religious  Pluralism  in  the 
South”  and  Norton  will  concentrate  on  the  role  of  religious  skepticism  among  Southern  writers. 


appointments  and  elections 


Prof.  Mike  Kasper,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  was  appointed  to  serve  a  three-year  term  on 
the  Conventions  and  Conferences  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 

Ms.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  affirmative  action  officer,  will  chair  the  steering  committee  to  oversee 
compliance  with  the  Americans  for  Disabilities  Act  Other  committee  members  are  Mr.  Tom  Lucas, 
Student  Support  Services  counselor,  Mr.  John  Mapes,  director  of  Personnel  Services,  and  Mr. 
Howard  Bashore,  chief  of  University  Police. 


Dr.  Roger  Schlobin,  professor  of  English,  presented  a  paper  on  “The  Craving  for  Meaning:  Explicit 
Allegory  in  the  Non-Implicit  Age”  at  the  13th  International  Conference  on  the  Fantastic  in  the  Arts. 
He  also  chaired  the  panel  discussion  among  past  scholar  award  winners,  presented  the  award  for  the 
best  paper  delivered  by  a  graduate  student,  and  participated  in  the  pre-  and  post-conference 
organizational  meetings  and  in  the  editorial  meetings  of  The  Journal  of  the  Fantastic  in  the  Arts. 

Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  supervision,  conducted  a  workshop  on  "Enhancing 
Creativity”  for  the  Whirlpool  Kitchen  Aid  Division  management  staff,  April  7,  in  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Ms.  Joy  Banyas,  Printing  Services  coordinator,  Ms.  Sandy  Neulieb,  press  operator,  Ms.  Karen 
Aigner,  production  artist,  and  Ms.  Bridget  Thiery,  copy  center  operator,  attended  the  Midwest 
Graphics  Expo  on  April  2  in  Indianapolis.  On  April  15,  Ms.  Banyas  and  Ms.  Aigner  attended 
Macacademy  System  7  Macintosh  training  in  Chicago,  and  Ms.  Aigner  attended  Macacademy 
Adobe  Dlustrator  training  the  following  day. 


speaking  engagements 


Dr.  Keith  E.  Schwingendorf,  associate  professor  of  mathematics,  delivered  the  keynote  address  to 
the  Illinois  Mathematics  Association  of  Community  Colleges'  Spring  Conference  on  April  10.  His 
topic:  “An  Overview  of  Calculus  Reform:  A  Closer  Look  at  the  Purdue  Project.” 

Students  of  Dr.  Victoria  Henson-Apollonio,  assistant  professor  of  biology,  spoke  at  the  Sixth 
National  Conference  on  Undergraduate  Research,  March  26-28,  in  Minneapolis.  Mark  Walker  spoke 
on  “Documentation  of  the  Early  Development  of  the  Japanese  Medaka  ( Oryzias  latipes )”  and  Val 
Johnson,  who  now  is  studying  at  the  West  Lafayette  campus,  spoke  on  “Use  of  Lectins  to 
Characterize  Lymphocytes  of  the  Japanese  Medaka  {Oryzias  latipes)  Using  Flow  Cytometry  and 
Microscopy.”  Dr.  Henson -A  pollonio  also  chaired  the  Cell  Biology  II  session. 

Dr.  Linda  Duttlinger,  associate  professor  of  developmental  studies  and  acting  chair  of  the 
Community  College,  discussed  preparation  for  a  course  in  technical  writing  with  the  English  faculty 
of  North  Judson-San  Pierre  High  School  on  April  6. 

Mr.  John  Coggins,  dean  of  students,  was  featured  speaker  for  the  Valparaiso  Community  Schools 
high  school  wellness  program  on  April  21 ,  speaking  on  “Winning.”  Also  that  day,  he  presented  a 
stress  management  workshop  for  managers  of  Little  Caesar's  Pizza  in  South  Bend.  On  June  20,  he 
will  speak  on  “Winning  in  Life”  at  a  seminar  for  court  reporters  from  Indiana,  to  be  held  at  the 
Radisson  Hotel  in  Merrillville. 

Prof.  Annamarie  Herndon,  assistant  professor  of  restaurant,  hotel,  and  institutional  management, 
gave  two  presentations  on  nutrition  for  children  to  mothers  and  grandmothers  of  preschool  children 
and  a  presentation  on  healthy  eating  for  adults  for  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library  in  March.  On 
April  3,  she  presented  a  workshop  on  “Health  Maintenance  Through  Nutrition”  at  Indiana  University 
Northwest  as  part  of  the  Indiana  Family  Health  Services  and  Indiana  University  School  of  Nursing 
continuing  education  program. 


Dr.  Thomas  Young,  associate  professor  of  English  and  chair  of  the  Letters  and  Languages  Section, 
presented  a  paper  entitled  “Popular  Usage,  Proper  Usage:  Who/Whom  Do  You  Trust”  as  part  of  a 
panel  on  “Language:  Choice,  Usage,  Politics"  at  the  Popular  Culture  Association/American  Culture 
Association  conference,  March  19,  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ms.  Brenda  David  and  Ms.  Brenda  Washington,  computer  operators  in  the  Computing  Center, 
attended  a  workshop  on  “Interpersonal  Communication  in  the  Workplace,”  April  2  at  Purdue  West 
Lafayette. 

Prof.  Larry  Seibert,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  chaired  a  session  and  .was  a  paper 
discussant  in  the  area  of  “Information  Systems/Quantitative  Methods”  at  the  Midwest  Business 
Administration  Association  meeting,  March  26,  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Peter  Wilkin,  associate  professor  of  biology,  and  Dr.  Victoria  Henson-Apollonio,  assistant 
professor  of  biology,  sponsored  three  students  who  presented  papers  at  the  Butler  University 
Undergraduate  Research  Conference  in  Indianapolis  on  April  10.  Dan  Salmi,  sponsored  by  Dr. 
Wilkin,  presented  a  paper  on  “Instantaneous  Force  Measurement  from  the  Beating  Wings  of  a  Lunar 
Moth.”  Rob  Swanson,  sponsored  by  Dr.  Henson-Apollonio,  presented  a  paper  on  “Characterization 
of  Crustacean  Hemocytes  Using  Flow  Cytometry  and  Fluorescent  Microscopy.”  Sheri  Wilson,  also 
a  student  of  Dr.  Henson-Apollonio,  presented  a  paper  on  "Characterization  of  the  Immunoglobulin 
Variable  Heavy  Chair  Region  Genes  in  Oryzias  Latipes. 

Ms.  Sharon  Spoon,  secretary  in  the  Chancellor’s  Office,  and  Ms.  Sandee  Baris,  Student  Support 
Services  secretary,  were  among  those  attending  the  7th  annual  Secretaries'  Day  conference,  April  3, 
in  Michigan  City. 

Prof.  Dennis  Lauer,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  will  attend  a  workshop  at  Purdue  West 
Lafayette  June  1-14  to  study  the  use  of  symbolic  computer  systems  for  the  teaching  of  undergraduate 
calculus. 


